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Ourselves. 

I N recent years, there has been a great outburst of in- 
terest in municipal work in this country in marked 
contrast with the indifference of an older period. In 
the past, public attention was more or less concentrated 
on provincial and imperial politics to the almost total 
neglect of questions nearer home. It was the fashion 
to regard nmnicipal work as dry and petty, confined to 
small questions of street cleansing and lighting in which 
the intelligent citizen, ambitious of serving his country, 
could not profitably take any interest. To the young 
executive servants of the Crown, anxious to forward the 
interests of the population committed to their charge, 
the Municipal Councils too often, perhaps not without 
good reason, seemed rather an obstruction than a help. 
Opposition was apt to savour of faction, and the pro- 
ceedings appeared unnecessarily verbose and unpractical. 
Having regard to previous history and training, such 
opinions were perhaps not altogether unjustifiable. 

T(j the educated Indian of the previous generation, 
local self-government was a novelty. Government by 
a central authority he was accustomed to and could 
understand; he was familiar with an administration 
conducted by educated Europeans and Indians drawn 
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from a class, habituated to the exercise of authority. To 
him the idea that an electorate composed mainly of the 
unlearned classes should elect persons to manage local 
affairs and that'these persons should have powers inde- 
pendent of the central Government was novel. As for 
the executive officer of the Crown, if an Indian, he was 
drawn from the same class as that just mentioned. The 
European Member of the Service no doubt came from 
a different atmosphere, but he was caught into the 
service when still young and long before he could know 
anything of the practical working of the institutions of 
his own country. 

These ideas are, however, being rapidly trans- 
formed. The popular indifference to municipal affairs 
is giving way in many places to a keen interest. The 
able men of the community do not now fight quite so 
shy of contesting seats at elections. It is being now 
recognized that it is a legitimate object of honourable 
ambition to serve one’s own town and that the man 
who seeks to serve the country in a wider sphere on the 
provincial or imperial councils must establish his title 
to the choice by good work done on the local bodies. 
Slowly the truth is being realized that a man, how^ever 
educated he may be, cannot be deemed a good citizen 
till he will rub shoulders with his poorer and less edu- 
cated fellow citizens and attempt to make the corporate 
life happier and brighter. The executive officer for his 
part is discovering that government by discussion is 
gradually replacing government by authority and that 
in the new scheme of things he will play his part better 
by a sympathetic persuasion and a wise standing aloof 
(where necessary) than by a dictatorial manner and 
meddlesome interference. Government on their part 
are coming to realise that an honest difference of 
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opinion is a sign of healthy life rather than of faction 
and that municipal councils are better trained for self- 
governuient by giving them a reasonable liberty of 
action than by subjecting them to a* multitude of petty 
and sometimes vexatious restrictions. 

This transformation of the attitude of the respective 
parties, when completed, will, besides conducing to har- 
monious working, give local self-government a fair 
trial. Just as the best cure for a “ sun-dried bureau- 
crat” is to put him in a position where he has to per- 
suade the intelligent assent of a number of men accus- 
tomed to look at things from a different standpoint, so 
the best cure for a critical councillor is to put him in the 
chair of authority where he will find that it is easier to 
criticise than to govern and that he cannot get things 
done unless he is prepared to sacrifice logical finish to 
practical compromises. And Government by giving 
municipal councils a free scope in matters of taxation, 
administration and expenditure, will infuse that practical 
interest in their proceedings which is now lacking on 
account of the restrictions they labour under. Councils 
not infrequently get blamed at present for doing or not 
doing a lot of things for which acts of omission and 
commission, not they but other persons are responsible. 
Under a system of greater liberty, there may be greater 
mistakes and more chances of risky experiments, but it 
is far better that municipal councils should learn to 
stand on their own legs rather than eternally be in lead- 
ing strings. 

Much of the credit for this transformation is due to 
Government which, by its liberal money grants to local 
bodies for local improvements, has infused that practical 
interest in their work which was previously lackin'g. In 
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the happier era now dawning, both the oitiEen and the 
Government recognizee that municipal problems are often 
as intricate as larger ones, and require special stud_y and 
that a novice canno^ make a successful municipal admin- 
istrator. Municipal Government is an art, and like all 
arts, it requires a long period of preliminary prepara- 
tion and apprenticeship. Local self-g(jvevnmont requires 
its experts like any other branch of Government. 

The object of the Loml Sflf-durrriuiioit ('/n,rc//c is 
to take some small part in this process of equipping the 
citizen for the task of local self-government. And this 
it seeks to do, among other means, by giving popular 
instruction in ideas of citizenship), public health, 
sanitation, etc., by aiding and facilitatijig the work of 
the local bodies by creating and providing opportuni- 
ties to them for gaining comparative knowledge and 
experience, by inviting discussion on municipal topics, 
by organising associations and conferences of heads of 
local bodies and by acquainting local bodies and citizens 
generally with their rights and duties with reference 
municipal administration. 

The Gazette will be practical, educative and such 
as will stimulate a more systematic, deeper and more 
detailed study than heretofore of questions connected 
with civic administration. It will be conducted on the 
lines of the high class English journals. Bach number 
will consist of about 96 pages and will be divided into 
two parts. The first part will consist of articles on 
special subjects, descriptions of important schemes and 
projects undertaken by local bodies, legislative intelli- 
gence relating to bills introduced in the several Legis- 
lative Councils and questions asked in them and the 
answers given, compairative tables of statistics, prao- 
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tical points, important Government orders and official 
announcements, reviews of official and other publications, 
and miscellaneous information relating to municipal 
matters including extracts from o'ther journals. The 
second part will consist of reports of important cases 
decided by judicial tribunals on questions relating to 
Local Self-Government. It is needless to state that local 
bodies and their officers should properly understand 
their rights and responsibilities and the view taken of 
them by the courts. 

These, in brief, are our main objects and aims. 
Time and experience may render necessary some addi- 
tions and alterations ; but that would be a mere matter 
of detail. After all, we doubt not that it would be 
readily conceded on all hands that Local Self-Govern- 
ment in this country has a future before it and, we 
venture to think, it is bound to be great. Even so, 
may we not hope that an organ devoted to it has an 
important and special function to perform and a great 
and worthy object to achieve ? 
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Cities and Town Planning Exhibition. 

[By Paop. Patuk’k (tej)I)1':s, | 

I N consequence of tke widespread interest, awakened by tlie 
Town Planning Conference and Exhibition ” ari'anged 
in October, 1910, by the Iloyal Institute of British 
Architects in the Eoyal Academy Galleries, and of the desire 
expressed by various municipal and other bodies for the loan 
of the main contents of that exhibition, a Committee (chiefly 
recruited from those actually concerned with its preparation) 
was formed to select and organise a furthei* Cities and Town 
Planning Exliibition”. 

During the past four years this h)xhibition has been lield 
in Chelsea, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, Ghent, and Dublin 
again, and its large, and growing collections were on their way 
to India, to j'ulfil an arrangement for the present cool season 
with the Governments of Madras, Bombay and Jlengal in 
their respective capitals, when sunk by the Eniden in Octol)er. 

Without delay, however, the renewal of the Exhibition 
was entered upon, and it is most gratifying to report that an 
“ Emergency Committee ”, including leading town planners 
and architects, artists, collectors, and others interested, was 
also spontaneously and independently formed in London and 
in Edinburgh, with correspondents throughout tlio United 
Kingdom, in America and (as far as possible) upon the Con- 
tinent. The principle of converting a reverse into a new 
advance has thus been followed, and it has been made practic- 
able to hold an exhibition in at least two of the three capitals 
concerned within the season arranged for ; no doubt upon a 
diminished scale, yet one sufficient to afford useful illustration 
of the main aspects of the civic and town planning movements. 

At Ghent (International Exhibition, 1913) and Dublin 
(Civic Exhibition, 1914) the collections of the Cities and 
Town Planning Exhibition were arranged so as to illustrate 
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the many aspects of cities and city life, and these in their 
qualities, their defects and their improvement. 

The geographical origins and conditions of cities were 
hence copiously illustrated, as alsotl^eir historic development, 
from antiquity onwards, and with the interaction of environ- 
mental and historic changes and of other social factors, 
material and moral. Large space was given to the present- 
ment of the varied effects of war. Modern developments — 
industrial and maritime, commercial and financial, imperial, 
militai’y, etc. — were also illustrated, with their resultant hopes 
of town planning and of housing. A large gallery was devoted 
to the comparison of the great capitals, and to plans of leading 
cities showing improvements of metropolitan chai'acter. Still 
more extensive were the illustrations of recent advances upon 
a more moderate and more generally ai)plicable scale, and of 
town planning impr{)veinents generally, e.g,, ununicipai and 
Governmeiiia! (puhlic buildings, etc.), communications (docks, 
I'aihvays, new or improved thoiougbfares, motor roads, etc.), 
sanitation (treatment of congested and deteriorated areas, 
etc.), housing in towns and in suburbs (with special attention 
to garden suburbs, garden villages, and garden cities) and other 
requirements (educational and aesthetic, moral and religious). 

The vital interdependence and essential unity of all these 
many requirements and elements of a city have to be kept 
clearly in view by its planners. Hence these have been 
illustrated in the Exhibition and in various ways ; in principle 
by graphic presentments of the varied functioning and aspects 
of any and every city, and in detail and application by means 
of a representative Givic Sm'vey of Edinburgh, with surveys of 
other characteristic cities and towns, both great and small, but 
each realised as a living and continuous whole. The con- 
ception of the city (too commonly obscured by abstract specu- 
lation upon the Individual and “ the State ” and by the 
economic and political controversies to which such abstract 
views give rise) thus reappears with clearness. 
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The history of civilisation, its pi'esent phases, diilieiilties, 
and even struggles, are re-interpreted more clearly by the 
study of such a panoramic prcsentmeni. oT cities; their opening 
possibilities of revival, improvement, or even, where need be, 
reconstruction and renewal are iiuide cleai’er aJso. 

The present Exhibition in Madras, though fai* f]*(mi 
completely reconstructed, will in various of these Ava\s be 
found ol service, and of educational value (in the widest sense, 
and for old as well as young) ; and it is hoped alsc; of dii-ect 
practical service in that arousal of citizenship and' that 
corresponding advance of municipal efficiency which are now 
becoming so widely manifest — in India as well as in Europe 
and America. 

But the Exhibition does not end with the study and com- 
parison of cities throughout the w'orld. It is above all useful 
for constructive purposes ; and these are not only of wide and 
varied suggestiveness to each city which it visits, but of direct 
impulse upon specific problems, and even of direct bearing 
upon specific localities. 

Moreover, beyond applications in detail, that better com- 
prehension of a city as a living and growing whole whicli it 
expresses, leads on to suggest better town planning, and points 
even to city design — design upon those highest levels, alike in 
enhanced material success and in cultural effectiveness, to^vards 
which the situation and history, the present magnitude and 
resources, and the growing possibilities of Indian cities so 
plainly point, and towards which they need but to he com- 
bined. 

In Dublin, for instance, during this past summer, the 
repair and brightening of the quarter in which the Civic 
Exhibition was held (not merely by municipal agencies, but 
largely by landlords and tenants together) was a first result of 
the Exhibition, and the extension of this throiighout other 
quarters of the city has since been in progress. The existing 
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agencies for housing and town planning have been supported 
by public opinion and strengthened by active citizenship ; and 
the introduction of improved. standards has thus been rendered 
possible, as regards both street improvement and suburban 
developments. Urban areas have been replanned in detail and 
the garden-village movement initiated. Nor has the monu- 
mental character of Dublin as a metropolitan city been for- 
gotten, even up to provision for its Cathedral. 

Beyond all these improvements, small and great, a com- 
preliensive civic survey of the city has been initiated at once 
with Governmental aid and with varied individual co-opera- 
tion. Materials have thus been brought together for the 
Exhibition, and also for the purposes of an International 
Competition, to be adjudicated upon in 1915, for the Town 
Planning of Greater Dublin. 

How far practical outcomes such as these may be found 
suggestive in Madras and its surrounding towns and cities is at 
any rate not unworthy of consideration. The co-operation of 
public bodies concerned and of individuals interested in the 
development of their town, their Presidency, or of India 
generally, is accordingly invited towards the preparation of 
exhibits, by which the condition and the requirements of their 
city may be graphically presented and its possibilities set forth. 
The timely arousal of a wide-spread public interest is also 
eminently desirable, indeed necessary to its adequate success. 
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Madras City New Water Works. 

IBy J. W.c Maleley, ^r.A , l\I.lxsT.C.l<: . 
Spfa'Tal Ex(iiXKiUL CoriroHVTioN of Mvdmas.; 


T he Ne\v Water Works wliicii were iiuui^^iirated by Ills 
]']xccllency Lord Pentland, Governor of AFadras, on 17th 
December, 1914 are the lariJi'est single works that haveever 
been carried out by the Madras Corporation. The total estimated 
cost, as originally given by me to tlie Corporation, was {)2f lakhs of 
rupees. Tlie works liave l^eeii constructed to 3'eplace the old unsatis- 
factory liead works, and to largely add to, and improve, the 
Distribution System, in order to provide all consumers in tlie city 
with an adeciuate and continuous supply of good drinking w’ater 
througiiout the day. 

In planning out the scheme, it was necessary to take into 
account not only the needs of the present inhabitants, but also of 
the estimated future population 50 years hence, and it was therefore 
necessary to make a study of the probable growth in population. 

The following table shows tlio increase in po])ulation as 
obtained from the Census returns : — 


Date of 

Population of 

iDci'easH ill ten 

Census, 

Madras City, 

years. 

1871 

393,920 


1881 

398,777 

4,857 

1891 

450,640 

51,863 

1901 

509,346 

58,706 

1911 

517,335 

7,989 


In determining future water-supply requirements of the city, it 
was necessary to take into consideration, not only the total 
population, but the population of each individual area, for it is 
obvious that the percentage increase to be expected in densely 
populated areas, such as Georgetown, is much less than the probable 
percentage increase in sparsely populated areas, such as Perambur, 
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The following table is interesting as showing tlie estimates of 
increase in population in different divisions during the next 50 
years : — 


Name of Division. 

Population 
in 1911. 

Estimated 
increase in 50 
years. 

Population in 
1961. 

Tondiarpet 

75,986 

23,514 

99,500 

Georgetown, West. 

86,584 

8,516 

95,100 

Georgetown, East 

54,833 

4,467 

59,300 

Perambur 

24,981 

27,619 

■ 52,600 

Vepery... 

95,172 

24,828 

120,000 

Nungambaukam 

26,929 

9,571 

36,500 

Triplicane 

98,254 

13,746 

112,000 

Mylapore 

54,443 

30,557 

85,000 


517,182 

142,665 

660,000 


The water-supply of Madras City is derived from the Korteliar 
River, across wliich, at a place called Tamarapakkain, is built a 
masonry weir, diverting the river — excepting the greater flood dis- 
charges — into a channel which feeds two storage tanks, known as the 
Cholavarain and Red Hills Tanks. From both of these, water is 
used to irrigate a first crop area of 7,500 square miles, and a second 
crop area of 3,200 square miles, the water thus used being estimated 
to amount to about three times the whole supply to Madras. The 
city derives its water direct from the lower, or Red Hills, tank, fed 
partly by rain falling on its own catchment area, but mainly from the 
Cholavaram tank into which the channel from the Korteliar River 
discharges. The catchment areas, aggregating 977 square miles, 
from which the Red Hills tank is supplied are : — » 

{a) An area draining to the Korteliar River above Taraarapak- 
kam anicut, 837 square miles, 

(b) An area draining to the Rivers Katankal and Boosikal, 

which deliver into the channel supplying Cholavaram 
tank, 106 square miles, and 

(c) The area draining direct to the Cholavaram and Red Hills 

tanks, 34 square miles. The storage capacity of these 
two tanks is, respectively, 579,000,006 cubic feet, and 
2,162,000,000 cubic feet. 

Towards the cost of construction of the works mentioned above, 
the Madras Corporation made no contribution, and their upkeep 
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and maintenan'.e are in the hands of the Government rublic Work^ 
Department. For water taken from the Bed Hills tank for the 
supply of the city, the Corporation pays Re 1 ])er 1,000 cubic 
yards, or rather less than 1/10 anna per 1,000 g'allons. To prevent 
contamination of the lake, however, by fishing, bathing, etc., the 
Corporation provides a patrol boat and staff of men. The same 
authority constructed the works required to convey the wa,ter 
from the storage lake to the city, and is solely responsible^ for 
their upkeep. The old works include a valve house situated at the 
south-east corner of the Red Hills tank, which contains tiu' 
machinery for controlling the four valves, one on each of the four 
lines of pipe leading from the lake to the supply ciuinnel. Tliis 
last has earth sides and bottom, is 6 t miles long with a gradient 
of 3 inches per mile, and, for the most part, is carried upon an 
embankment. At the Madras end, the channel delivers its water 
into a masonry shaft, 22 feet in diameter, from which lead the cast 
iron mains of the city distribution system. 


Very noteworthy among the faults of the old water-supply is 
the fact that for considerable periods, occurring usually every oilier 
year, the surface of the water in the Red Hills Lake is lowered 
below the take-off, with the result that — although there is still 
plenty of water in the tank — it is necessary to raise the water into 
the supply channel by pumping. An investigation into the effects 
of this pumping on the health of the city has shown that almost 
invariably, when pumping has been necessary, there has been a 
more or less violent epidemic of cholera. This synchronism is 
explained by three circumstances : (1) that the silt stirred up by 
pumping and carried into the supply channel predisposes to cholera, 
(2) that shortage of water causes the inhabitants to resort to 
polluted wells and tanks, and (3) that these events coincide with 
that period of the year most favourable to cholera. , Other faults 
which have been frequently pointed out are that there are no filters, 
that the distribution system is defective, that there is a serious loss 
of water in transit due to evaporation and percolation througii the 
channel banks, and that the supply channel cannot carry sufficient 
water to satisfy the increasing requirements of the city, is very 
liable to contamination, and is always threatened with the 
danger of being breached. 
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To remedy these faults, the following new works have been 
constructed : — 

(r/) An intake tower situated at a point where the water 
of the lake is deep, 

(/;) A new underground conduit to replace the old open 
channel, 

(c) Sand filters to purify the water, 

id) Pure water tanks, in which to store the filtered water, 
(r) Pumps to import to the water an adequate pressure, 

(f) An elevated tank to ensure the maintenance of a 
steady pressure in the mains, and 
{(j) Tlie remodelling, alteration and extension of the 
distribution system so as to provide all the inliabi- 
tants of Madras with an adequate quantit 3 ^ of water 
under sufficient pressure. 

. The whole of these works (a) to (/') were completed by the 
end of 1914 except for the supply of filtering materials for five 
filters. The most important mains of the new distribution system, 
together- with a large number of urgently required street pipes 
luive been laid. The main object of the new works — the furnishing 
of a sufficient supply under adequate pressure — is now accomplished. 
The i)rincipal vrorks, remaining to be done, are the completion of 
the subsidiary mains and distributary pipes, and the installation 
of waste water detection meters. These works are delayed owing 
to the decision of the Corporation to defer entering into contracts 
for large quantities of materials during the uncertainty which now 
prevails in consequence of the war. 

The Intake Tower is situated about 110 feet from the face of 
the top of the Bed Hills tank bund, to which it has been connected 
by means of a steel bridge. At different levels, inlets are provided 
with valves actuated by machinery situated inside the tower. 
By their means, the purest water — generally situated a little 
below the surface — can be drawn off, whatever the level of the lake 
may be. Thus, there is rendered available 1,110,000,000 cubic feet 
more water than could, under old conditions, be taken from the 
lake without pumping. 
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The two 2‘4-inch pipes from the intake tower, after passinj^ 
through the tank bund, terminate in a screening chani}>er, the 
supply to which is regulated by two automatic valves actuated by 
floats so as to close when the watei* rises above the levtd require<l 
to give the requisite flow through the conduit. The widls of this 
screening chamber are fitted with moveable copper gauze screens, 
3-32-inch mesh, having a total area of 125 square feet, through 
which the water must pass in order to reach the rougin' ng filter. 

Tlie water enters the filter at floor level, and passes vertically 
upwards through a filtering material consisting of broken stone 
supported on stone slabs themselves resting on brick piers, and 
then flows over a measuring weir into the conduit. A hye-pass is 
provided so that the water can he passed straight into I4ic conduit 
without filtration, when the surface of the lake sinks below tiio 
level of the measuring weir. The roughing filtei* is a Indck chamber 
150 feet long, 108 feet wide and B feet deep, divided into two com- 
partments governed by penstocks, so that one half may be thrown 
out of action for repairs or cleaning while the other half remains 
in use. Ordinarily, cleansing is effected by reversing the flo\Y 
through the filter. 

The conduit, which conveys the water from the roughing filter 
at Heel Hills to the sand filters at Kilpauk, is a culvert 7 miles long 
with an average gradient of 1 in 4,470. Internally, it is 5 feet wide 
witli vertical side walls 4 feet high to the springing of the ai-ched 
roof, which has a rise of 18 inches. The floor is inverted with a dip 
in the centre of 3 inches, so that the maximum height is 5 feet 9 
inches. The concrete floor averages 15 inches thick and is covered 
by a 4i--inch brick invert. The side walls are in brickwork 18 
inches thick, and the arch consists of two rings of brickwork. The 
whole of the internal surfaces are coated with cement plaster (l 
cement to 3 sand) f-inch thick, and the outside of the arch is 
plastered with f-inch of combination mortar. 

There are in all fourteen filters of the ordinary slow sand type. 
The filters are arranged in two rows of seven each, it being intended 
that six filters of each row shall be contintiously in operation, 
allowance being made for one filter in each seven being under 
repair or being cleaned. Provision has also been made for seven 
additional filters which will be constructed- when required. The 
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conduit the water from the Bed Hills is continued round 

the fourteen filters and is connected to each bed by a 14-inch dia- 
meter cast-iron pipe controlled by a valve, so that any filter may 
1)6 isolated for cleaning or repair. Between the two rows of filters 
runs the filtered water channel to which filtered water from each bed 
can be delivered through a Gienfield-Jones Automatic Outlet, design- 
ed to keep the rate of filtration constant. Each filter is 200 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, this being a convenient size for cleaning 
without throwing out too large a filter area at a time. 

Tlie filtered water flows tlirough the filtered water conduit into 
three underground covered pure water tanks, eacli 150 feet square 
with a depth of 10 feet of water, having a capacity of 1,400,000 
gallons each. The floors consist of 2 feet of concrete and the side 
walls are of brickwork, the roofs being supported on brick jack 
arches, springing from steel girders supported on brick cross walls, 
carried by arches springing from granite stone piers. Access to 
eacli tank is provided by means of manholes, and vent pipes are pro- 
vided to allow the free ingress and egress of air, which is very 
necessary seeing that the water level will be constantly varying. 
Each tank is provided with a 30-inch inlet and 30-inch outlet, 
both fitted with sluicevalves, so that any tank may readily be 
isolated for cleaning or repairs without interfering with the working 
of the o.ther tanks. A scour is also provided for each tank. 


From the pure water tanks, the water gravitates to the suction 
culvert, whence it is pumped into the Corporation mains, an 
elevated tank being connected with the pumping main, in order to 
act as a balancing tank between the pumps and the distribution 
system. 

In designing the pumping station buildings, an endeavour has 
been made to give them a jjleasing appearance and much attention 
has been paid to a suitable style of architecture. The height of the 
chimney is 160 feet to ensure a good draft with Indian coal. Ex- 
perience with other plants in Madras has led to the conclusion that 
higher chimneys are required in that city than in other places where 
the atmosphere is less humid and where a better quality of coal is 
obtainable, 
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The pumping plant was supplied by ^lessrs. James Simpson A 
Co., of England and Calcutta. It comprises ihi-ee liigli liutA' 
ington direct acting engines, eacli capable of delivering 1:^, ()()() gallons 
of water per minute against a maximum total head of SO feet. IJmet' 
Babcock and Wilcox Boilers are provided, eacdi capable of siif)pl\ing 
steam continuously to any two engines working together against tht^ 
maximum head. The machinery is so arranged that an\ two tmgines 
can be worked from any two boilers, and that any group (»f engines 
and boilers may be worked together, and also that any engiiu' t>r 
boiler maybe cleaned or repaired without interfering witJi th(‘ 
working of the other engines and ))oilers. The guaranteed con- 
sumption is 1*75 lbs. .of Bengal coal ])er ];ump lH)rse-j)ow(n- hour, 
which is an extremely low figure. The boilers are i)rovided with 
automatic chain grate stokers having an area of 86 square feet. 

A venturi meter is inserted on the 4B-inch pumping main and 
is arranged for a maximum registration of 1,800,000 and a minimum 
registration of 120,000 gallons per hour. A combined recorder is 
used to show by diagram the rate of flow at any moment and by 
counter the total quantity passed. A water level and pump ])ressiire 
recorder are also provided, so that complete records are available for 
calculating the work done by the plant. 

The elevated tank is provided to maintain a btihince between 
the demand and supply of water to the distributary system. This 
tank is constructed of steel, circular in j)lan, 104 feet in diameter 
and 28 feet deep from overflow level to the flat bottom. It has a 
capacity of li million gallons. In order to maintain an adequate 
pressure all over the city, the tank has been designed with its 
bottom 37 feet and the top of roof 73 feet above ground level. An 
overflow is provided cpnsisting of a pipe 36 inches in diameter, 
situated at the centre of the tank and arranged in such a manner as 
to act as a support for the steel roof, as well as serve its proper 
purpose of providing an escape for any water that may be pumped 
into the tank in excess of its holding capacity. 

The tank is supported by an external ring of brick piers and 
arches, while steel stanchions surrounded with concrete are used for 
the central supports in order to minimise the weight which, if only 
brick supports were used, would be greater than the safe limiting 
pressure on which the foundations rest. The steel floor of the 
tank rests upon steel beams supported by piers and arches, 
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delivering 12,000 gallons of water per minute against a head of 80 feet. The pumps are of the 
High Duty Worthington Direct Acting type and are exceedingly economical in working. 

On the right is seen the Elevated Steel Tank resting on a ring of masonry piers and arches. The tank ii 
circular. 104 ft. in diameter and 28 ft. deep. It has a. capacity of 1 ^ million gallons. The total 
weight of the tank when full of watef is about 17.000 tons. 
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A ])rincii)le followetl in the design of this tank has i)e 0 n to 
iea\'e exposed as little metal work as })ossible. Tlius not only the 
stanchions bat also tlie door beams are encased in concrete, the 
upper surfaces of these casings constitute the actual supporting 
door of the tank, in the form of long Hat tablings separated by 
channels. The lioor jdates of the tank were arranged in such a 
manner that their longitudinal ]omts should come over the centres 
of the concrete cliannels, to enalde the work to be riveted up with 
ease. As a liroi.ection against corrosion, the bottom of tlie tank itself 
is coated with 1 inch of cement plaster. 

The additions and im])rovements to the distribution system 
have been designed to ensure the fulfilment of the following essential 
re<piirements : — 

(1) The sup])ly of all consumers with an adequate quantity of 

water continuously throughout the day. 

(2) The iiuiintenance of a sufficient pressure throughout the 

distribution system. 

(3) Perfect and rapid circulation of water throughout the 

entire system. 

(4) Beasonabie protection against fire. 

(o) Aleans of detecting and stopping waste in a systematic 

manner. 

The old system was defective in all these respects. That these 
faults should exist is not to be wondered at, for the old system was 
laid out some forty years ago, and since then the population of 
Madras city has increased by 120,000. To supply this greatly- 
increased po];ulation, a large number of small distribution pipes have 
])een laid, and the consumxjtion has increased to so great an extent 
til at the leading mains are quite incapable of supplying sufficient 
water to feed the greatly -increased numbei' of small distributaries. 
The method of procedure adopted in preparing the design for 
reinforcing the old system was to ascertain what quantity of water 
is required for different parts of the city, what the old system is 
capable of supplying, and then to determine what additions and 
alterations were needed to make effilcient the old inadequate system. 


3 
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The first step in planning the distribution system was to 
ascertain as precisely as possible the i:)opulation to ])e siij^plied in the 
different districts of the city. In considering this (piestion, it was 
important to decide what future increase in pojndation should be 
provided for, or, in other words, to what extent the ca]vacitv of tlie 
pipes should be enlarged, in order to meet future increased demands 
witliout laying an undue burden of cost u])on the tax-payers. It was 
anticii)ated that such loans as were required to defray the cost of 
this work would be subject to repayment over a period of fi'om dO 
to 50 >'ears according to r,he nature of the woi'ks, and thus it was 
considered that the distributary system should be sufliciont for tlu*. 
needs of the consumers at the expiration of that period. The pipe 
system was therefore designed so as to suffice for all parts of the 
city up to 1961. 

The average daily consumption has been taken as 25 gallons 
per head per day. This is the quantity recommended by tlie Com- 
mittee appointed by Government in 1890, and has formed the basis 
for the design of the water works. Judging by the consumption in 
Bombay and Calcutta, 25 gallons per head per day is certainly not 
too high, and, if there is not to be a scarcity, every precaution must 
be taken to prevent waste and misuse. The quantity of water avail- 
able from existing sources, as estimated by me from a careful study 
of all available statistics, is 35 gallons of water per head per day for a 
population of 660,000, provided all irrigation supplies were stopped ; 
but, as in the absence of exact measurement, this estimate had to 
be based largely on hypothesis, it is not advisable to count on an 
available supply of more than 25 gallons per head per day, until 
measured flows have proved it safe to estimate on a larger quantity. 

The minimum pressure maintained in mofussil towns in 
the Madras Presidency is understood to be 10 feet. This is 
exceedingly low, compared with the usual practice in Europe and 
America, where the least pressure is usually about 50 to 80 feet. 
In Bombay, the lowest pressure in any district is 50 feet, and in 
many districts it is between 100 and 150 feet. Calcutta has 
recently completed a scheme costing some thirty lakhs of rupees 
to ensure a pressure of at least 40 feet at all times in every part of 
the city. In these circumstances, I decided that the minimum 
pressure in Madras at the average rate of supply of 25 gallons per 
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head per day should be about 50 feet above ground level at the 
ends of principal mains, and the additions and alterations to the 
old system have been worked out to ensure this pressure. 

The smallest new pipe is 4 inches in diameter. This is the 
least which should be allowed in the distribution system, but 
owing to the expense of replacing all the old 3-inch pipes by 4-mch, 
it was decided to leave in the 3-ineh pipes wherever they were 
not too small to supply domestic requirements. At the same time 
wlienever 3-inch pipes are taken up for cleaning or other purposes, 
they are replaced by pipes at least 4 inches in diameter, for 3-inch 
pipes very quickly become choked with rust and sediment, and 
require frequent cleaning ; they are also quite inadequate for fire- 
extinguishing purposes. All pipes less than 3 inches in diameter 
are being taken up and replaced by pipes at least 4 inches in 
diameter. 

Connections are allowed only to pucca houses which are 
assessed at or above a value settled by the Standing Committee. 
Mud huts and other poor class dwellings are supplied by means of 
public fountains. Two classes of connections, are allowed, namely, 
first class ” and second class The second class which is to 
apply to the bulk of the population, will enable a householder to 
have his own tai^s, 'provided they are placed in such positions that 
they can at all times he inspected hy the Municipal staff. Usually, 
such taps would be immediately in front of the house, or in the 
verandah, and can, by simple arrangement of an iron wire gau 2 :e 
faced box, capable of being locked, be absolutely protected by the 
owner. Anyone desirous of having a supply which is not open to 
inspection will have to pay for a first-class service, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(1) The householder is required to hire water meters .placed at 

his disposal by the ' Corporation, to adopt specified 
fittings, and to secure approval of the position of 
pipes and taps. 

(2) He obtains a free supply of 163 gallons per month for 

every rupee of rent, with a minimum free allowance 
of 8,000 gallons per month. 

(3) A charge of 12 annas per 1,000 gallons is made for all 

water used in excess of the free supply, • 
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It is believed that by the acloylion of this method ol hoiis(' 
service, everyone in the city can liave all the water wliicdi h<’ 
legitimately requires, and that, at the same time, it t('nds to reduct* 
waste to a mininuiin. 

The followinj^ is a summary of the length of j)i]!t‘^ iiicludt^f] in 
the new' distribution system, oxcliidini^ the [)i’oia)S('d !iev\ jS-ineh 
steel main, wdhch, willi its connections to old mains, has ;i total 


length of 3,230 feet ; — 

Miles. 

Old pi])es, li to 42 inches ... ... ... 172 

Pipes to 1)6 removed, 1:1: to 18 indies, mostl> 

3-inches and under ... ... 01 

Balance of old pipes to be retained ... ... Ill 

Pipes to be relaid, 4 to 18 inches ... ... 4 

New pipes to be laid, 4 to 42 inches ... ... 130 

Total length in complete system ... ... 245 


With a distribution system of this great magnitude, the waste 
will be enormous, unless every possible precaution is taken to 
minimise it. This waste prevention is a most important mattei*, 
and the Corporation of Madras have had it under consideration on a 
number of occasions. So important is it that I hope to devote a 
separate article to it at an early date. 
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Audit of the Accounts of Local Bodies. 


I N creating separate autonomous units of Local Self- 
Cxovermnent, (me ol the most important points which the 
legislature in India has always taken care to provide is 
tliat while the local body to which the administration of a 
local institution is entrusted, is vested wnth certain specified 
powers in order to enable it to perforin its duties, a general 
power of control is always reserved to Government and its 
administrative officers; and the administration of the local 
})()dy is Mi]\j('cted to a periodical review by Government. The 
exercise of its powers and the performance of its duties by a 
local body necessitate the maintenance of prcjper accounts by 
the executive. These accounts not only enable the local body 
to regulate its administration but are helpful 'to the Local 
Government in the exercise of proper control over it. Insepar- 
able from the maintenance of proper accounts is the necessity 
for their audit. 

Audit is the hand-maid of administration. Its utility 
consists not only in helping the administration by bringing to 
light irregularities on the part of the executive in administer- 
ing the finances of the institution but also in securing com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the accounts and in the presentation 
in a simple form of the financial results of the administration. 

Every Act of Legislature in India relating to Municipal 
Corporations and District Municipalities, therefore, contains 
provisions regarding the appointment of auditors and their 
duties. In all these Acts, with the exception of the Bombay 
City Municipal Act, the power of appointing auditors has been 
reserved to Government. It is only in the Bombay Municipal 
Act III of 1888 that this power has been vested in the Corpor- 
ation itself. The provisions of the Bombay City Municipal 
Act III of 1888 in regard to the appointment of auditors, their 
powers and duties are as follows : — 
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Section 186. (1) The Municipal accounts shall also 
be examined and audited tVoin week to week 1)\ audilnis 
specially appointed in this behalf fur each official \'(}ar b\- (he 
Corporation. 

(*2) Tlie auditors so ai)pointed niac- 
in) by suiiimons in writing, requiL‘C‘ the pi’oducti(m 
betore them of an> l){)ok, deed, coninict, account., voiicliei- or 
other document oi‘ pa.per necessary foi' the jirojier condiicl 
of their audit ; 

ih) b) summons, ui writing, require any person 
having the custody or control ot, or accountable for, auv such 
book, deed, contract, account, voucher or other document oi- 
paper to appear in person before them ; 

{c) require any person so appearing before them to 
make and sign a declaration with respect to such book, deed, 
contract, account, voucher or other document or paper. 

[Default : Fine of Ks. 300. (Bection 471, Item 1.)] 

(8) The auditors so appointexl shall receive reasonable 
remuneration, not exceeding, in the whole, Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, as the Corporation shall from time to time determine. 

Bection 187. (1) The auditors so appointed shall forth- 
with report to the Standing Committee any material impro- 
priety or irregularity which they may at any time observe in 
the expenditure or in the recovery of moneys due to tlie 
Corporation or in the Municipal accounts. 

The powers and duties of the auditors as defined in the 
Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904 and the Calcutta City 
Municipal Act III of 1899 are more or less the same. But 
while the former provides for the appointment of two auditors 
by the Local Cfovernment, no mention is made in the latter of 
the number of auditors, though their appointment is the 
special concern of the Local Government. The provisions of 
the two Acts are as follows : — 
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Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904, Section 110. 

The Local (xov eminent sliaJi lielore the end ot every financial 
year appoint two persons to be auditors of tlie Municipal 
accounts who shall maintain and keep a continuous audit 
of the same during the financial yeai' next following; and 
the Pj-esident shall submit these accounts to tlie auditf)is as 
re(|inred. 

Section 111. The auditors appointed under the last 
preceding section may — 

(^) by summons, m yvTiting, require the production 
of any document, the perusal or examination of which they 
believe necessary for the elucidation of the Municipal accounts; 

(b) by summons, in writing, require any person 
having the custody or control of any such document, or 
accountable for the same, to appear in person before them ; 
and 


ic) require any person so appearing before them to 
make and sign a declaration witli respect to such document 
or to answer any question or to prepare and furnish any 
statement relating thereto. 

[Default : Fine of Es. 100. Schedule XVI.] 

Section 112. The auditors shall — 

(a) report to the Standing Committee any material 
impropriety or irregularity which they may observe in the 
expenditure, or in the recovery of moneys due to the 
Corporation or in the Municipal accounts ; 

{b) furnish to the Standing Committee such infor- 
mation as the said Committee may require concerning the 
progress of their audit ; and 

(c) submit to the Standing Committee a final state- 
ment of the audit and a duplicate copy thereof to the Local 
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Governnieiit within a j)c*ni)(l of throe nioiitlis from \]]c end 
of tile fiiianiaal year, oi* within sueli other [)ei'iod jis th(‘ jj()e;il 
(-roveruiuent lun.y notify. 

CAra'UTTA CiTV MrxiciPAn lKc't ITI op 1s09. Si;cti(»\ 
148, (IL The IMiinieipal ae-'onnls shall lie examined and 
audited from time to i.iine h\ aiidit.ors speeially afipointcal m 
tills behalf l\v the Ijoiail Govennneni.. 

pj) The auditors so appointed may — 

ia) by written summons, re<}nire the [iiaxliKA.ion be- 
fore them of any docamient whieh they nniy consider neces- 
sary for tJie ])i‘opcr <-onduct of their aaidit ; 

(/>) by written summons, require any person having' 
the custody or control of, or accountable for, any sncli docu- 
ment to appear in person befoie them, and 

(c) require any person so appearing before them to 
make and sign a declaration with respect to such document 
or to answer any quostimi or prepare and submit any state- 
ment. 

[Default: Fine of Us, 100 . (Section 574.)] 

(3) The General Committee sliall from time to time [)a\ 
to the Local Government from the Municipal funds sucli sums 
as may be fixed by the Local Government to cover tlm cost of 
the audit, not exceeding the actual cost as declared b\ the 
Local Government. 

Section 144. The auditors so appointed shall — 

(a) report to the General Committee any material 
impropriety or irregularity which they may observe in the 
expenditure, or in the recovery of moneys due to the Corpo- 
ration or in the Municipal accounts, 

(b) furnish to the General Committee such inform- 
ation as the said Committee may from time to time require 
concerning the progress of their audit, and 
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(c) as soon as may be after the completion of their 
audit, deliver to the General Committee a report upon the 
Municipal accounts. 

Section 145 . The Chairman shall cause the report 
mentioned in Section 144, clause (c) to be printed and shall 
foi’ward a printed co2)y thereof to each Commissioner along 
with the papers mentioned in Section 17 (Administration 
Report) sub-section (3), and shall bring such report before the 
(V)rporation for consideration at their next meeting. 

Section 146. It shall be the duty of the General Com- 
mittee forthwith to remedy any defects or irregularities that 
may be pointed out by the auditors, and to report the same to 
the Corporation. 

As regai'ds District Municipalities, the Acts for the 
several provinces provide for the framing of rules by the Local 
Government as to the accounts to be kept by the Municijial 
Councils and as to the manner in which such accounts are to 
be audited and published. The Punjab Municipal Act III of 
1884 further provides for the framing of rules by the Local 
Government as to the conditions on which the accounts of the 
Municipalities are to be open to inspection by inhabitants pay- 
ing any tax under the Act. The Bengal District Municipali- 
ties Act III of 1884 contains the following further provision : — 

Section 82 (2) (as amended by Act IV of 1894). — The 
Municipal accounts shall be audited each year in such manner 
as the Local Government may direct : Provided that if the 
Officer appointed to make the yearly audit in any Munici- 
pality shall report that the accounts are in such a confusion 
that the financial position of the Municipality cannot readily 
be ascertained, the Local Government may, by an order in 
writing, require the Commissioners to submit within a time 
and to a person specified in such order, the accounts duly 
adjusted ; and if the Commissioners failed to comply with 
*such order, ‘the Local Government may appoint a special 
officer to examine and report upon the accounts, and shall fix 
4 
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the i^alaiy of sucli s])ecial officer which salary shall be paid 
IVoiL the Municipal Fund unless the fjoeal (roverntnent 
shall otherwise direct. 

Under the powers vested in them by the Mad]*as District 
Mnnici))alities Act TV ol’ 1SH4 as amended by Act III of 1K87 
and Act I of 1889, the Madras (Toverniuent have published a 
Municipal Account Code which contains elaborate rules foj* 
the administration of the Municipal funds und the accounts 
to be maintained by the Municipal Councils. 

Up to 1907, Municipal Corporations and District Munici- 
palities were required to defray the cost of audit out of their 
own funds. But since 1908, the accounts have been audited 
by the Government Accounts Department, and these Local 
Bodies have been exempted from any liability for the cost of 
audit wliich is now entirely borne by the Provincial Revenues, 
the latter being compensated by an assignment from Imperial 
funds. 

The audit of the accounts of a Local Body consists mainly 
of a check of its revenue and expenditure and the examination 
of the records in regard to the assessment of taxes and other 
dues and their realization, attention being directed to the 
following broad principles, which govern the system of Govern- 
ment audit generally ~ 

(1) Whether the general financial position of the 
local body is sound and whether its assets are sufficient to 
meet its liabilities, 

(2) Whether the assessment of taxes and other dues 
are proper and consistent with the provisions of the Act, 

(3) Whether proper means are employed to watch 
the necessity of making supplemental assessments, 

(4) Whether the taxes and other dues are collected 
promptly and whether such collections are remitted promptly 
to the local treasury or Presidency Bank with which Munici- 
pal Councils and Corporations are required to bank, 
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(5) Whether proper precautions are taken to prevent 
einbezzleinentvS, serious loss of levenue and wasteful expendi- 
ture, 


(C) Whether there has been any special negligence 
in the observance of rules, in carrying out any special orders of 
Government and in removing irregularities brought to notice 
by the auditors, and 

(7) Whether the expenditure incurred is legitimate 
and is suppoi-ted by proper vouchers and whether in cases 
in which separate capital and revenue accounts are kept, the 
allocation of receipts and payments between Kevenue and 
Capital is proper and whether money raised by loans is 
spent on objects of permanent benefit to the locality. 

The revenues of a Local Body may be divided into the 
following four main classes for purposes of check : — 

(а) Eevenue having a fixed demand, that is, taxes, 
fees, etc., the demand for which is fixed beforehand in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and for which bills 
are issued, such as house-tax, private scavenging fees, warrant 
fees, taxes on vehicles, animals, etc., 

(б) Eevenues leased out, 

(c) Eevenues collected departmentally, 

(cl) fluctuating items of revenue. 

The audit of receipts chiefly comprises the following pro- 
cesses : — 

(1) That the taxes and dues have been assessed pro- 
perly and in conformity with the provisions of the Act. 

(2) Check of collections, 

(3) Verification and examination of the outstanding 
items of revenue, 

(4) Verification and examination of remissions and 
writes off of revenue, 
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(5) Verification of the demand, collection and 

balance, 

(b) Examination of the demand and C(,>llcction ol* 
revenue managed departmentally, of revenues leased out and 
of fluctuating' items of revenue, i.e., for which no previous 
assessment can be made, 

(7) Verification of the cash balance shown m the 
cash book with that acknowledged by the tieasury or Bank 
with which it banks. 

In regal'd to expenditure, it is seen that every payment is 
supported by a voucher in pioper form, that the expenditure 
incurred is necessary, is permissible under the Act, is not 
greater than the occasion demands, is not opposed to any orders 
of Grovernment, special or general, and has been provided for 
either in the budget estimates of the year or by a subsequent 
allotment of funds, that the Municipal Councils have mA ex- 
ceeded their powers in sanctioning allotments and transfers, 
that payment has, as a fact, been made on a voucher in propei* 
form and to tlie proper person and that it has been so acknow- 
ledged and recorded as to render a second claim against the 
Municipality on the same account impossible ; that the 
vouchers have been correctly prepai'ed in accordance with the 
rules and have l)ecn duly passed for payment by the Chairman 
of the Municipality or other person duly authorised by the 
Corporation, Council or Committee in that behalf and that in 
any case, they have been passed by the Council or Corporation 
at some stage before or after payment. A detailed check is 
also applied to the receipts and payments in respect of deposits, 
advances, provident funds, investments, loans, sinking funds, 
water and drainage tax fund and other miscellaneous special 
and stock accounts. Finally, a stateiuent showing the annual 
receiptvS and charges is prepared and its correctness certified to. 

The question whether official or non-official agency is 
better suited for the audit of institutions under the adminis- 
tration of a local body has often been discussed. Up to 1887, 
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tho audit of the accounts of the Corporation of Madras and 
the District Municipalities in the Presidency was the concern 
of non-official agency. Such an audit was found inefficiejit 
a,nd the agency was found unequal to the task. Probably tlie 
outstanding feature in their system was a want of consistency 
following the idiosyncracies of the local audit experts. Audit 
by official agency under the supervision of the Accountant- 
(leneral was accordingly substituted in 1888. The following 
considerations weighed in favour of and precipitated tlio 
change, and apply with greater force owing to the policy of 
continued decentralization and enhancement of the powers of 
the local bodies: — 

(L) Noll-official agency being employed by the local 
bodies themselves lacked the important feature of indepen- 
dence ; 


(•J) There could be no uniformity in the character of 
audit by such agency ; 

(H) Sucli agency could not be guided by definite rules 
111 regard to audit procedure nor was there any possibility of 
framing any set of general rules for their guidance ; 

v4) The work of non-official auditors could not have 
the benefit of supervision by such highly trained officers as 
the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts working under the 
tegis of the Accountant-General. The accounts of local 
bodies being maintained after the Government system of 
ivccounts, non-official auditors not being generally trained in 
that system would be found lacking in that thorough and up- 
to-dateness as the official agency which is recruited and trained 
specially for the purpose and whose knowledge and experience 
are not confined to the restricted area covered by the audit of 
Municipal accounts but extend to the varied and complicated 
processes of audit to which the accounts of Government and 
of various other institutions under the audit control of the 
Accountant-General are subjected. Audit by Government 
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agency is thoroughly independent in its character and the 
degree of efiiciency is naturally far greater. The audit is per- 
formed by a set of well-trained and experienced auditors hold- 
ing a res[)onsi]}]e position, drawing a fairly good salary and 
having, as members of the Accountant-C-fenerars general 
establishment, very good prospects of rising to higher 
position. Independence is thus assured, for their advance- 
ment depends not on the patronage of local officials but on the 
opinion of the Accountant-Greneral, the best pass-port for 
their promotion being the efficient performance of their duties. 
These auditors are under the direct control of the Accountant- 
Creneral and the latter is, in regard to audit matters, indepen- 
dent of even the Local Government. The independence of 
official a^udit is accordingly as thorough as it could possibly be. 
This ai'rangement further assures the local bodies of the 
ready asj^istance of the Accountant-Cxeneral as a financial 
adviser who further prescribes the system of accounts. The 
local bodies are in constant correspondence with him on 
doubtful points of rules and procedure and receive his advice 
freely. A consistent watch over the regular and punctual 
closing of the accounts by the local bodies and periodical 
inspections conducted under his supervision by an experienced 
officer of the Finance Department constitute a no less impor- 
tant function of the Accountant-General in these directions. 
The staff' of auditors is posted up in all the detailed rules and 
IS also so thoroughly conversant and familiar with the practical 
uses of the various forms, that they are able to conduct the 
audits with the greatest facility and much of the time which 
would be wasted by a non-official auditor in having to grasp 
the system of accounts and procedure is now directed by his 
official compatriot to the application of tlie more important 
and necessary principles of audit. It is thus clear that audit 
by official agency is far more suitable and cheaper than that 
by non-official agency. 

Another requirement' which is indispensable in the case 
of audit is that the work should be very expeditiously per- 
formed, for, it must be conceded that, were the presentation 
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of tlie accounts materially delayed in consequence of deferred 
or in'oti'iicted andit, much inconvenience would result ; while 
the value of the criticism of the accounts would he greatly 
deterioi’ated if it could not he made soon after the closure of 
the accounts. The audit of the accounts of the IMadras and 
other Presidency Corporations is accordingly carried on con- 
currently, i.e.. from day to day. Such a concui-rent system 
can hardly be necessary for District Municipalities besides 
proving too costly. Their accounts are therefore at present 
audited half-yearly in the Madras Presidency and this arrange- 
ment has been found to work satisfactorily. The results of 
the audit are communicated to the Chairman concerned as 
soon as possible after the completion of the audit. After the 
close of the year, the Accountant-General also submits to Gov- 
ernment a general review of the audit of the accounts of all 
the District Municipalities in the Presidency, and a separate 
review for the Corporation of Madras. 
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Voluntary Efforts in the Cause of 
Rural Sanitation. 

TRy the Hox’ble Kao BAHAnun M. J^xMAcrrANORA Rao.] 

I A^r indebted to the Editors of tins Journal i'or their inviLi- 
tion for an expression of opinion on the recent ordc'rs of 
the (Tovernnient inviting the Presidents of the District 
Boards to report in what way voluntary action on the part of 
people in the cause of sanitation can be encouraged { Pn/e 
(t. 0 . 1088-L., dated 80-G-1914). At one time it was an 
article of faith with the sanitary authorities in this country 
that the people dislike or are opposed to all better methods 
of sanitation, tliat it is not possible in’a custom-ridden country 
to change the liabits of the peo])le and that all attempts at 
introducing better sanitary arrangements are doomed for 
failure. It is therefore a matter for satisfaction that a (‘hange 
has come over this frame of mind of the authorities. 

In his Administration Report for 1918, the Hanitary (’om- 
missioner states that there is an evident desire among tht' 
people for better and improved sanitary conditions and that 
this desire has manifested itvself in various ways, as for instance, 
in the formation of Sanitary Associations and the levying 
and adminivst ration of fees obtained as purely private contri- 
butions for conservancy purposes and improving water supplies 
and setting aside sites aw^ay from villages for latrine ])urposes 
and for the storage of manure so as to prevent fouling of the 
surroundings of the villages by indiscriminate defoecation and 
the nuisance and danger arising from the prevalence of flies. 
He expresses the opinion that these voluntary efforts are 
worthy of encouragement and should be fostered and aided. 
In the concluding portion of a note on recent sanitary 
developments in this Presidency published a few days ago, the 
Government of Madras review the sanitary progress of recent 
years and have also expressed an opinion that progress 
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was possible only through an increasing measure of popular 
co-operation and voluntary aid which has' met the Grovernment 
on all sides and of which many instances could be given. It 
will thus be seen that it is now recognised that those examples 
of voluntary effort in the cause of sanitation afford evidence 
that the people are anxious for an advance in the direction 
of better sanitation and the Government are anxious to 
encourage these voluntary efforts. 

In the first place, before any voluntary efforts can find 
free play on the part of the people, there are very many 
sanitary evils which have been inflicted on the people by the 
action of Government which require attention, at least in some 
districts of this Presidency. In the irrigated districts, it is 
almost impossible by any voluntary action on the part of the 
village community or of individuals to bring about a better 
state of things. I venture to invite the attention of your 
readers to a paper presented by me to the third All India. 
Sanitary Conference held at Lucknow in 1914 on Drainage 
and Sanitation in rural areas in the Madras Presidency. It 
will be seen therefrom to what extent the past policy of 
Government has resulted in the introduction of the sanitary 
evils without the removal of which it is impossible to make 
any headway. 

I feel theref 01 e certain that voluntary efforts by the people 
will not result in any good in areas irrigated under the 
major system of irrigation, where the existing sanitary evils 
which are the direct result of introduction of large volumes of 
water into large tracts of the country without the proper 
perception of the sanitary needs of villages cannot be removed 
by any voluntary action of the people. They are too compli- 
cated and serious and are altogether outside the scope of 
voluntary efforts of the people living in these areas. Apart 
from these initial difficulties in some of the districts in this 
Presidency, there is also the important question of organisation 
for sanitary work. The upkeep of the sanitary condition 
of the villages would require continuous and unremitting 
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attention and expenditure. There is no organisation in the 
villages to undertake this work and to stimulate matters. 
The Decentralization Commission have stated that an attempt 
to force rural sanitation from above has hitherto failed and 
have suggested the formation of village panchayats to keep 
their villages clean in their own way, and they have recom- 
mended that the expenditure for minor sanitary works, such 
as wells and drinking-water tanks, the cleansing of the village 
and upkeep of the village roads, should be entrusted to those 
panchayats. The Government have not hitherto faced the 
question of the formation of village panchayats. I do not 
believe any appreciable progress will be possible unless village 
organisation on some suitable basis is revived. On the other 
hand, the Government have consented to co-operative 
panchayats undertaking sanitary work in the villages. 
Mr. Devadhar of the Servants of India Society, Poona, has 
pointed out at a meeting of the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference recently held at Madras, the danger of entrusting 
these extraneous duties to co-operative societies. It seems 
herefore necessary that instead of wasting a great deal of 
energy and time in finding out how voluntary effort can be 
encouraged, village organisations such as that suggested by 
the Decentralization Commission and the All India Sanitary 
Conference should be brought into existence immediately. 
This will be the best means for stimulating local voluntary 
effort in the cause of sanitation. 

It has been suggested for some time that a fixed 
proportion, however small it may be, of the local funds 
contributed by each village ^should be ear-marked for expen- 
diture in the village itself. I believe this will be a step in the 
right direction. Where villagers feel and see that some of 
the moneys contributed by them as local cess is being spent 
in their own villages and near their own homes and by 
themselves, they will naturally take more interest in the 
sanitary affairs and are likely to augment the funds by 
voluntary contributions. In some of the other provinces, such 
as Bombay and the United Provinces, a village sanitation Act 
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has been in force for some years. Above all, it must be 
recognised that a great deal of propagandistic work in the 
villages is necessary if an advance is to be secured. Sanitary 
regulations impose a certain amount of restraint on the liberty 
of action of the individual, and voluntary effort in the cause of 
sanitation will only be successful so long as it does not 
seriously interfere with the individual convenience. It is 
quite possible and even easy to secure a certain amount of 
co-operation for digging a well, for cleansing a village tank 
■and for similar purposes, but it is bound to fail if it be taken 
further unless the sanitary conscience of the community is itself 
ready to cheerfully agree to these restrictions. I therefore 
think that a great deal of popular education in sanitary matters 
must precede all efforts at improvement. 
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The War and Local Bodies. 


T he mere fact that a state of war exists between England and’ 
a foreign state has no effect whatsoever upon a contract 
entered into between a local authority and a person or firm 
who is not a subject of that state. The contractor cannot, therefore, 
refuse to supply tlie goods at the contract price, if such goods are 
still obtainable by him although at an increased cost. If the goods 
agreed to be delivered are now, in fact, unobtainable on account of 
the war, the contractor would be excused delivery on the ground 
of impossibility of performance. Section 56 of the Indian Contract 
Act, which provides that a contract to do an act, which, after the 
contract is made, becomes impossible, or, by reason of some event 
which the promisor could not prevent, unlawful, becomes void when 
the act becomes impossible or unlawful, would then apply. So long 
as the contract does not become impossible of performance or 
unlawful, it is binding and enforceable. This is the legal position. 
The war, however, has caused an enormous increase in the prices 
of goods, materials, etc. and if the contracts are to be strictly 
enforced, the result will i^robably be that most contractors will be 
totally ruined. The contractors are therefore entitled in equity tO' 
reasonable concessions. In England, a position of considerable 
uncertainty seems to prevail amongst local authorities as to the 
natural obligations of themselves and their contractors in cases in 
w^hich the latter are asking for concessions, in view of the increase 
that the war has caused in the prices of goods, materials, etc. 

The Local Government Board, having been consulted on this 
matter by various local authorities, has stated generally that in 
its view the war does not affect the liability of contractors under 
contract with local authorities, but there may be cases in which the 
circumstances of a particular contract would have to be considered 
in order to determine the legal position. The Board is of opinion 
that in an^case in which contractors represent to local authorities, 
that they continue to supply goods, materials, etc., at 

contract the local authorities should endeavour to -arrange- 
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'with the contractors to continue the supply on the understanding 
that, whilst the contracts will form a basis for arrangement as to 
the iDrices to be paid, the local authority will be willing to settle 
the actual amounts at a subsequent date either by agreement or by 
ai'bitration. The Board further states that it cannot give any 
sanction which would have the effect of withdrawing from the 
■district auditor’s review at the audit any payments made by a 
council in excess of contract prices and charged in its accounts. 
Under the special circumstances, however, the Board’s sanction 
might be assumed if the auditor had evidence before him which 
satisfied him that the additional payments were reasonable. 

As regards entering into new contracts by local bodies, during 
the continuance of the war, the Municipal Journal writes : — 

When the war commenced, there was an immediate rise in the 
prices of certain materials and articles that are in constant demand 
with local authorities, and many firms were anxious to revise 
the terms of their contracts. On the whole, these firms were met 
fairly and in a business like way by our municipal bodies, and their 
claims are being or will be equitably" adjusted. Now that a great 
many contracts are on the point of completion, municipal councillors 
and officers are faced with another and more difficult problem. 
Should fresh contracts be made, and if they should, for what period ? 
In the first place, it is considered undesirable in many cases to 
make long period contracts at present prices. The war may be 
long or it may be short, but there is nothing so certain as that 
prices will rule high during its progress. On the other hand, 
peripatetic buying on a rising market is not likely to be a satis- 
factory exi)edient from the point of view either of the councillor or 
the oflicer. The most general disposition appears to be to invite 
tenders for shorter periods than usual, and to substitute for the 
twelve months’ contract an arrangement covering, say, a period of 
three months only. If this procedure is adopted, advantage can be 
taken of the changes in the situation that may develop during the 
progress of the war ; and the competition is likely to be greater 
than it would be for contracts extending over longer periods. As 
showing the uncertainties of the present situation, we may mention 
that the Liverpool Health Committee a few days ago considered the 
^ case of the workshops for the Blind which supply the Corporation 
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bruslies. The cost of material, as it appears, has gone up very 
considerably, and in some cases by as much as 100 per cent, and the 
Secretary of the institution wrote that the contract could not be 
fulfilled except at a ‘‘damaging loss.” The Committee has decided' 
to request that all contracts be carried out, and has promised tliat at 
the end of the period it will give favourable consideration to any 
application for an allowance in resj^ect of additional expense due to> 
the war. 
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Notes. 


K UENOOL DEAINAGE. — The preliminary investiga- 
tion of the drainage scheme for the Kurnool 
Municipality is shortly to be commenced. 

Chidambaram Water-Supply. — The Chidambaram 
Water- works are nearing completion, and it is expected 
that they will be formally opened by H. E. Lord Pentland on 
the 23rd February. We hope to publish a description of the 
works in our next issue. 

Eangoon Municipal Bill. — The draft Municipal Bill 
for Eangoon is still under the consideration of the Special 
Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Foot Passenger Toll. — The District Board of Tanjore 
has decided to levy a foot-passenger toll of one pie each for 
raising a sinking fund to cover the cost of the construction of 
the Kaduvayar Bridge at Negapatam. 

A New Hospital. — A very interesting ceremony was 
performed at Bandra on the 12th December, 1914, when the 
Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill opened the new Kharsedji Beramji 
Bhahba Hospital and the Sir Cowasji Jehanghir Dispensary. 
The Bandra Municipality is to be congratulated on the es- 
tablishment of a worthy beginning to the provision of proper 
hospital facilities on modern lines. 

Town Extension and Hydro-Electric Schemes. — A 
scheme for the extension of Salem town and a hydro-electric 
scheme for Coimbatore town are under the consideration of 
the Madras Government. 

Eangoon Eoads. — To avoid large expenditure on 
roads from revenue, the Government of Purina are considering 
a scheme whereby a systematic road-programme can be carried 
out in Eangoon by means of loans. 

Infant Mortality. — The lowest rate of infant mortality 
(171'75) during 1913 was recorded in the province of Bihar 
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and Orissa while the highest rate (‘230’8{3) was recorded 
in the Central Provinces. 

CoKJEEVERAM MUNICIPAL CHAiRMiVNSHiP. — The Munici- 
pal Councillors of C* *.* 'ir having failed to make 
an appointment of their Chairman by election within two 
months from the receipt of the direction to that effect under 
Clause (6) of Sub-section 1 of Section 14 of the Madras 
District Municipalities Act, 1884, the Governor in Councih in 
exercise of the power vested in him by Sub-section (2) of the 
Section 14 has been pleased to appoint M. R. Ry. A. Rama- 
swamy Sastriyar Avergal to be Chairman of the Municipality 
jof Conjeeveram. 

Compulsory Vaccination. — Under Section 106 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the Governor in Council 
has been pleased to declare that vaccination shall be compulsory 
throughout the district of Malabar, except in the Wynaad taluq 
.and the Attapadi valley, from and after the 1st January, 1915. 

A New Crematorium. — The Rangoon Municipality 
(decided in favour of the ‘‘total destruction process” for dealing 
with carcases, and a crematorium to the design of Messrs. 
Meldrum of Manchester has been constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 30,000. The plantwhich is housed in a substantial building 
-.adjoining the skinning yard consists of a furnace where offal 
.and waste may be dealt with and a cremating chamber fitted 
with a main charging door at the top for large carcases and a 
side-door for small ones. 

Water Supply Schemes in Madras Presidency. — A 
water supply scheme for Palamcotta and Tinnevelly Is 
under the consideration of Government. A separate water 
eupply scheme has been sanctioned for Tuticorin. The 
Sanitary Engineer has been requested to investigate the 
possibility of utilising the springs rising near the Western 
Ghats. 

Vaccination. — The Madras Government have decided 
to abandon the “ trial scheme of vaccination and have asked 
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District Boards to submit proposals for the employment of 
better-trained Vaccinators and Deputy Inspectors of vaccination 
on enhanced scales of pay. 

ViZAGAPATAM MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. — In modification of 
the notification No. 24, financial, published in page 1 of the 
Port St. George Gazette Extraordinary, dated 19th March 1885 
•the Governor in Council has been pleased under Cl. (11) of 
Section 12 of the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1884, 
to declare that the maximum strength of the Municipal Council 
of Vizagapatam shall henceforward be 21 and the number of 
Councillors to be appointed by election shall be 16. 

New Plan of the City of London. — A new general plan 
of the City of London has been issued by the Corporation. 
The plan which has been prepared by the Engineer to the 
Corporation is on a scale of 24 inches to the mile. Public and 
quasi-public buildings, churches, etc. are indicated by distinctive 
shadings, and lines of surface and subsurface railways are 
also shown. 

Malnad Impeovement Scheme. — The Government of 
Mysore have, in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Deputy Commissioner and Chairman of the Malnad Improve- 
ment Committee, directed that the Village Sanitation Kules 
be introduced into all the villages dealt with under the Malnad 
Improvement Scheme, irrespective of the number of houses 
in the villages. 

Electbic Power foe Bombay. — The Tata Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Supply Company, Ltd,, is sending out survey parties 
to find out a suitable place wherefrom to draw’ more electric 
■power for Bombay. It is estimated that 160,000 horse 
power of energy would be required to meet the demands of 
Bombay. The Company's existing Electric Power Station 
at Lonavla, vast as it is, could supply only 1,00,000 horse 
fpower of energy. 

POPULAE LeCTUEES ON SaNITAEY SUBJECTS. — The Gov- 
•ernment of Madras have approved a revised syllabus of popular 
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lectures on sanitary subjects and the model lectures'^' on water, 
food, consumption, dysentery, guineaworm, cholera and plague 
prepared by Major W. A. Justice, I. M. S., Sanitary Coin- 
missioner, and have requested him and the Director of Public 
Instruction to issue to the members of the subordinate Sanitary 
and Educational staff the instructions necessary to secure the 
starting of lectures. It is hoped that all local bodies will 
co-operate with the above staff in order to make the scheme a 
success. 

Town-planning. — The marked growth amongst the well- 
to-do classes of the desire for living in more spacious suburban 
areas outside the old limits of the town brings Municipal 
Councils face to face with the problem of town-planning. The 
efforts to relieve congested areas in cities also tend towards a 
closer study of scientific town-planning. Municipal Councils 
should, therefore, feel highly grateful to the Madras Goveim- 
ment for having organised a systematic course of lectures on 
town-planning by Prof Patrick Q-eddes, the well-known authority 
upon town-planning. Professor Geddes has arranged to hold at, 
the Senate House an Exhibition on town planning from 
the 18th January to Saturday, 6th February. Simultaneously 
with the Exhibition, he is delivering a course of lectures 
which is arranged in three parts. The first part deals with the 
connected problems in town planning presented by typical towns 
in this Presidency ; the 2nd part deals with the wider aspects 
and issues of town-planning in India and European cities; while 
the third part (given under the auspices of the University of 
Madras) embodies a more general study of civics and of cities 
in this varied evolution of progress, deterioration and renewal. 
The course will thus consist of 3 parts which, each complete 
in itself, will form in continuation a connected study of the 
subject from its simpler to its more complex problems. 

The Bombay and Bengal Governments are participating 
in the arrangement of the Madras Government with Professor 
Geddes, and it is understood that Professor Geddes will, on 

* The model lecture on water is reprinted at p. 63. 
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the completion of his engagement with the Madras G-overn- 
inent, proceed to Boinba}^ and Calcutta and delive]- a similar 
series of lectures and hold a Cities and Town Planning 
Exhibition. The Exhibition, however, is on a somewdiat, 
diminished scale, foi a very valuable collection of maps, 
plans, models, etc., was lost in the steamer, Gian Grant, one 
of the vessels sunk by the notorious German cruiser Emden. 
The value of the material that w-as lost is estimated at nearly 
three thousand pounds, but it is difficult to estimate the 
loss in money value, for the labour wdiich had been expended 
upon the material by Professer Geddes and his town-planning 
friends was enormous, and a great part of the material is 
irreplaceable. 

A Statue for Lord Eipon. — On the morning of the 29th 
December, 1914, H. E. Lord Pentland performed the interest- 
ing cei'emony of unveiling the statue of the late Marquis of 
Eipon, on the Mount Eoad, Madras. In several ^vays the 
ceremony was a unique one. It is the first monument erected 
in India in honour of the Viceroy whose term of office was 
memorable and distinguished in many respects, perhaps 
particularly for his efforts to encourage the development of 
Self-Government.” The statue was unveiled at a time when, 
on account of the Indian National Congress and other all-India 
Conferences, leading men from all parts of India had come to 
Madras. The unveiling ceremony w^as performed by H. E. 
Lord Pentland who, as he himself said, had the honour of 
being Lord Eipon’s confidential colleague and of serving with 
him in his cabinet. The arrangements for securing the statue 
were entrusted to Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., and the 
statue itself is the wurk of the eminent sculptor, Mr. Derwent 
Wood. The erection of the pedestal for the statue was under 
the supervision of Mr, J. E. Coats, m.i.c.e., the Corporation 
Engineer. 

iNAUaUBATION OF THE MADRAS NeW WATERWORKS. — On 
another page, we give a description of the Madras City New 
Waterworks which -were inaugurated on the 17th of 
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December, 1914, under the distinguished patronage of His 
Excellency Lord Pentland. The scheme has been worked 
out on the most modern lines ; and great credit is due to 
Mr. J, W. Madeley, the Special Engineer, who, amidst great 
difficulties, has succeeded in completing the installation of the 
works. Mr. Madeley's work with regard to the city water- 
supply cannot, however, be said to be over, for he has difficult 
work still before him in installing a system of water waste 
prevention. The old water mains and pipes were laid forty 
years ago, and Mr. Madeley had great apprehensions as to 
whether the pipes would stand the increased pressure under 
the new system. Unfortunately, his apprehensions proved 
correct. Within a week of the opening of the works, two of 
the mains burst, and the water-supply had to be cut off for 
two days from a large portion of the city. It is now abun- 
dantly clear that the w^ork of completing the distributary system 
should be pushed on as quickl}’’ as possible, if the whole city 
is to have the full benefit of the new installation. The new 
30-inch main for the supply of southern districts of Madras 
is already complete and is in use. The new 42-inch main to 
the north will be completed very shortly ; and we understand 
that proposals have been put forward to interconnect the new 
and old pipes in such a manner that even should there be a 
burst in the old pipes, the area supplied by them may be pro- 
vided with water in a roundabout way from the new mains. 
Thus, in a short while, the whole of the city will enjoy the 
new filtered water supply under a pi'essure very much higher 
than that of the present. That this boon will be greatly appre- 
ciated by thp citizens of Madras is proved by the large number 
of grateful communications that were received by the Corpora- 
tion officials as soon as the increased pressure was applied. 

A New L. G. B. Appointment : — Mr. Eaymond Unwin 
has been appointed Chief Town-planning Inspector under the 
Local Government Board, in succession to Mr. Thomas 
Adams. Mr. Unwin is special lecturer in civic design and 
town-planning in the University of Birmingham and Vice- 
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President of the Town Planning Institute. He is the author 
of “ Town Planning in Practice” and “ Nothing gained by 
overcrowding.” 

Extension of Local Self-Government : — It is an- 
nounced by Sir J ames Meston that he hopes within the next few 
months to put before the public a measure for extending the 
scope of local self-government in the United Provinces, as 
far as Municipalities are concerned, and for enabling the 
larger Municipalities to elect their own Chairmen. At the 
same time “ certain safeguards for the general public ” have, 
he says, been inserted which, he is afraid, may not meet with 
universal acceptance. But he declares that they have been 
inserted in all good faith and do not in any way detract from 
the broad principle that in Municipal bodies the responsibility 
should rest with those who are chosen representatives of the 
people. The India apprehends that the ''safeguards ” refer- 
red to will take the form of communal representations. 

New Municipalities ‘IN Madras: — In exercise of the 
powder conferred by sub-section (4) of section 4 of the Madras 
District Municipalities Act, 1884, the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to declare that the town of Peddapuram and the 
town of Narasaraopet shall be Municipalities on and from the 
1st day of January, 1915, on which date the Peddapuram Union 
and the Narasaraopet Union shall cease to exist. Until 
further orders, the maximum number of Municipal Councillors 
to be appointed for the time being, for the Municipality of 
Peddapuram, is to be 12 ; none of the Councillors will be 
elected and the Chairman will be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. 

Under the provisions of Sab-section (1) of Section 4 of the 
same Act, the Governor in Council has declared his intention 
to constitute as a Municipality the town of Virudupatti and 
the adjoining village. The formation of a Municipality in 
Tiruppur (Coimbatore) is also under the consideration of 
Government. 
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Statistical Tables. 


Number and Constitution of Municipal Councils 
and incidence of income and taxation 
in the several provinces.’^ 

T he following table shows, in one view, the number and 
constitution of Municipal Councils, and incidence of 
income and taxation, in the several provinces. It will 
be noticed that Bengal has the largest number of munici- 
palities, and Bihar and Orissa the smallest. 32 municipalities in 
the Punjab and 16 in Bengal were appointed by nomination 
only. The Punjab has the highest incidence of income, Es. 
4-0-11, and the highest income of taxation, Es. 2-8-11, per 
head of population. 




Bihar 



United 


Bengal. 

and 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Provin- 



Orissa. 



ces. 

1. Number of muuicipalties .. 

2. Population within municipal 

Ill 

55 

61 

104 

55 

limits .. 1,97,4638 1.167.012 

2,082,257 006,788 1,167,012 

-3. Number of towns of which 






municipalities are appointed 
partly by election and partly 
bv nomination 

95 

48 

58 

71 

48 

4. Number of towns of wh»oh 






municipalities are appointed 
by nomination only 

16 

7 

3 

32 

7 

Aggregate number of mem- 






bers of municipalities (on 
31-3-13):— 

(a) Ex-officio 

101 

99 

70 

214 

99 

(6) Nominated 

542 

269 

387 

407 

259 

(c) Elected 

880 

435 

490 

541 

435 

Total .. 

1,523 

793 

947 

1,162 

793 

'6i Of the above 






j (u) Officials 

176 

131 

189 

239 

131 

1(6) Non-officials 

1.347 

662 

758 

923 

662 

/'(<'!) Europeans and Anglo- 
J Indians 

158 

133 

138 

96 

133 

1.(6) Indians 

1,365 

663 

809 

1,066 

660 

'7, Incidence of income per head 





of population 

Incidence of taxation per 

2-9-4 

1-13-1 

3-4-6 

4-0-11 

1-13-1 

head of population 

1-15-4 

1-2-8 

1-7-4 

2-8-11 

1-2-8 


The figures are for 1912 — 13, which are the latent available. 
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Provincial Vital Statistics. 


T he following table shows the birth and death rates and 
the rates of infantile mortality in the several provinces 
of India. Taking the figures for 1913, it will be 
noticed that the Central Provinces has the highest birth rate, 
49 -26, the United Provinces coming next with 47*67. The 
highest death rate was recorded in the United Provinces, 
■34*84, the Central Provinces coming next with 30*28. The 
highest rate of mortality among infants under one year was 
registered in the Central Provinces and the lowest in the 
Madras Presidency. 



Death 

Bate. 

Birth 

Rate. 

Infant 
Mortality 
Rnte per 
1,000 of 
births re- 
gistered in 

Provinces, 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1913 . 

Assam 

3M6 

33-06 

25-04 

27-66 

• 201-21 

Bengal 

35-30 

33-75 

29-97 • 

29-38 

209-59 

Bihar and Orissa 

42-52 

42-10 

31-01 

29-14 

171-75 

Bombay 

34-97 

34-96 

34-88 

26-63 

188-42 

Burma 

32-13 

32-61 

27-04 

24-99 

221-40 

Central Provinces 

48-24 

49-26 

42-34 

30-28 

230-86 

Madras 

30-90 

32-20 

24-30 

21-40 

175-40 

N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince 

37-07 

36-17 

23-39 

24-65 

175-86 

Punjab 

45-30 

45-40 

26-63 

30-20 

216-91 

United Provinces 

45-38 

47-67 

29-91 

34-84 

229-70 
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Local Self-Government, 

BE SOLUTION OF TEE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Dated 18th Maij, 1882, 

Initiating Measures of Local Self-Government in India, 

T he Governor-General in Council in the Eesolution of the 
Einancial Department, dated the SOtli September, 1881, set 
out, for the information of the Local Governments, the 
principles upon which it was proposed to revise the agreements 
then in force for the administration of the Provincial Services, and 
to establish the decentralised system of dnance on a uniform and 
extended basis. It was explained that intimately connected with 
this general scheme for the decentralisation of finance was the very 
important question of developing local self-government. Consider- 
able progress in the direction had, it was admitted, been made since 
1870. A large income from local rates and cesses had been secured, 
and in some provinces, the management of this income had been 
freely entrusted to local bodies. Municipalities had also increased 
in number and usefulness. But there was still, it was remarked, 
a greater inequality of progress in different parts of the country 
than varying local circumstances seemed to warrant. In many 
places, services admirably adapted for local management were 
reserved in the hands of the central administration, while every- 
where heavy charges were levied on Municipalities in connection 
with the Police, over which they had necessarily no executive 
control. 

Paragraph 11 of the Eesolution went on to say : — His 
Excellency the Governor- General in Council is therefore of opinion 
that the time has now arrived when further practical development 
may be afforded to the intentions of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
and that the Provincial agreements should no longer exclude from 
all consideration the mass of taxation under Local and Municipal 
management, together with the similar resources still retained in 
Provincial control, and ignore the question of local self-government. 
The Provincial Government, while being now 'largely endowed 
from Imperial sources, may well, in their turn, hand over to local 
self-government considerable revenues, at present kept in their own 
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hands, but similar in kind to many which have long been ‘locally ’ 
managed with success by Committees, partly composed of non- 
official members and subject only to a general remedial control 
reserved to the State by the Legislature. At the same time, such 
items should be generally made local as the people are most likely 
to be able to understand tbe use of, and to administer well. His 
Excellency would therefore invite the Local Governments to 
undertake a careful scrutiny of Provincial, Local, and Municipal 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining (l) what items of 
receipt and charge can be transferred from ‘ Provincial ’ to ‘ Local ' 
heads, for administration by Committees comprising non -official and, 
wherever possible, elected members, and what items already ‘Local,’ 
but not so administered, might suitably be so; (2) what re-distribu- 
tion of items is desirable, in order to lay on Local and Municipal 
bodies those which are best understood and appreciated by the 
people ; (3) what measures, legislative or otherwise, are necessary 
to ensure more local self-government. Incidentally to the scrutiny, 
they will probably notice, and might carefully consider (4) ways of 
equalising Local and Municipal taxation throughout the Empire, 
checking severe or unsuitable imposts, and favouring forms most in 
accordance with popular opinion or sentiment. The Government of 
India have already made some preliminary enquiries in the same 
direction, the results of which will shortly be communicated to the 
several Local Governments for consideration in conjunction with 
their own.” 

2. Accordingly, on the 10th October, 1881, letters were address- 
ed to the various Local Governments indicating those branches of 
expenditure which appeared to the Government of India most suited 
for local control, and inviting each Government to examine any other 
heads of accounts which might seem to cover items capable of trans- 
fer to such control. It was pointed out that it was not the intention 
of the Government of India that the proposed transfer of the control 
of expenditure of a specially local character to local bodies should 
involve any addition to existing local burdens ; and it was, therefore, 
shown to be necessary to arrange for the simultaneous transfer of 
receipcs sufficient to meet any net balance of additional expenditure 
which in any instance might arise. The receipts to be thus trans- 
ferred should, it was suggested, be such as to afford a prospect that, 
by careful administration, with all the advantages due to local 
7 
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sympathy, experience and watchfulness, they would be susceptible 
of reasonable increase. In cases where larger assignment of funds 
were required, the receipts from pounds, or a shave of the assessed 
taxes collected within the jurisdiction of the local body, were indicated 
as suitable sources of revenue to be made over. But on this, as on 
other points, a wide discretion was left to the Local Governments. 

3. As regards the character of the local bodies to whom those 
powers of control and administration were to be entrusted, it was 
remarked that already in most parts of British India there were in 
existence Alunicipal Committees whose powers might in many cases 
be advantageously extended, and District Committees for various 
purposes, wliich might very well be consolidated into single homo- 
geneous working bodies, with ancillary Subordinate Committees for 
each tahsil or sub-division of the district. It was suggested that the 
Magistrate and Collector should be President of the District Com- 
mittee, and the Assistant or Deputy Magistrate in charge of the 
sub-division. President of the Subordinate Committees ; but in each 
case the local bodies should, it was said, comprise persons not in the 
service of Government, and elected or nominated, as might seem 
best, in a proportion of not less than from one-half to two- thirds of 
the whole numbers. For the satisfactory development of this plan, 
it was admitted that legislation would probably be necessary in 
most provinces, and the Local Governments were invited in their 
replies to explain the general outlines which such legislation should 
follow. In regard to this it was said — 

“ Special attention will be required in settling the relations 
between the various local bodies and the officers of the general 
Administration, and in providing for a certain measure of control 
and inspection on the part of Government. It would be hopeless to 
expect any real development of self-Government, if the local bodies 
were subject to check and interference in matters of detail ; and 
the respective powers of Government and of the various local bodies 
should be clearly and distinctly defined by statute, so that there 
may he as little risk of friction and misunderstanding as possible. 
Within the limits to be laid down in each case, however, the 
Governor^General in Council is anxious that the fullest possibly 
liberty of action should be given to local bodies/’ 
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4. The policy thus enunciated by the Government of India has, 
on the whole, been loyally, and in some cases cordially, accepted by 
the Local Governments, several of which have already drawn up 
schemes for giving effect to it, and have submitted these for the in- 
formation of the Government of India. The Governor- General in 
Council desires to acknowledge the care and thought with which 
some of these schemes have been worked out. Upon each the 
Government of India will communicate hereafter its views in detail 
to the Local Government concerned. Meantime, however, it will be 
convenient that the Governor- General in Council should explain 
somewhat more fully than he has hitherto done the general mode in 
which he would wish to see effect given to the principle of local self- 
government throughout British India outside the Presidency Towns. 
This is the more necessary, as further consideration of the subject 
and examination of the schemes prepared for the different provinces 
have suggested the propriety of certain modifications of the plan 
sketched out in the Circular letters of the 10th October last. 

5. At the outset, the Governor- General in Council must ex- 
plain that, in advocating the extension of local self- Government, and 
the adoption of this principle in the management of many branches 
of local affairs, he does not suppose that the work will be in the first 
instance better done than if it remained in the sole hands of the 
Government district officers. It is not, primarily, with a view to 
improvement in administration that this measure is put forward and 
supported. It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and 
popular education. His Excellency in Council has himself no doubt 
that in coui'se of time, as local knowledge and local interest are 
brought to bear more freely upon local administration, improved 
efficiency will in fact follow. But at starting there will doubtless 
be many failures, calculated to discourage exaggerated hopes, and 
even in some cases to cast apparent discredit upon the practice of 
self-government itself. If, however, the officers of Government 
only set themselves, as the Governor- General in Council believes 
they will, to foster sedulously the small beginnings of independent 
political life; if they accept loyally and as their own the policy of 
the Government ; and if they come to realise that the system really 
opens to them a fairer field for the exercise of administrative tact 
and directive energy than the more autocratic system which it 
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supersedes, tlieii it nuiy be hoped that the period of failures will be 
short, and tliat real and substantial progress will very soon become 
manifest. 

6. [t is not uncommonly asserted that the people of this 
country are themselves entirely indifferent to the principle of self- 
government ; that they take but little interest in public matters ; 
and that they prefer to have such affairs managed for them by 
Government officers. The Governor-General in Council does not 
attach much value to this theory. It represents no doubt the point 
of view which commends itself to many active and well-intentioned 
district officers ; and the people of India are, there can be equally no 
doubt, remarkably tolerant of existing facts. But as education 
advances, tlrere is rapidly growing up all over the country an 
intelligent class of public spirited men wdiom it is not only bad 
policy, hut sheer w^aste of power, to fail to utilise. The task of 
administration is yearly becoming more onerous as the country 
progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. The annual 
r sports of every Government tell of an ever-increasing burden laid 
upon the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere 
for increased establishments. The universal complaint in all depart- 
ments is that of over-work. Under these circumstances, it becomes 
imperatively necessary to look around for some means of relief ; and 
the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating his 
conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the Government is 
to induce tlie people themselves to undertake, as far as may be, the 
management of their own affairs ; and to develop, or create if need 
be, a capacity for self-lielp in respect of all matters that have not, 
for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the represent- 
atives of Government. 

7. If it be said that the experiments hitherto made in this 
direction have not been encouraging, the Governor-General in 
Council must avow his belief that the principle has not as yet been, 
in any general or satisfactory fashion, fully and fairly tried. There 
is reason to fear that previous attempts at local self-government 
have been too often over-ridden and practically crushed by direct, 
though well-meant, official interference. In the few eases where 
real responsibility has been thrown upon local bodies and real 
power entrusted to them, the results have been very gratifying. 
There is even now a vast amount of assistance rendered to the 
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administration by Honorary Magistrates, members of Municipal 
Corporations and other Committees ; and tliere is no antecedent 
improbability in the theory that if non-official auxiliary agency 
were more thoroughly organised and more fully trusted, there would 
be a speedy and marked improvement, not only in its amount, but in 
its efficiency. 

8. Holding, therefore, that it is the duty and interest of the 
ruling power to take care that the further advance which it is now 
proposed to make in the direction of local self-government shall 
be, though cautious, yet at the same time real and substantial, the 
Governor- General in Council will proceed to indicate, for the 
guidance of the Provincial Administrations, the general principles 
upon which, in the judgment of the Government of India, these 
measures should be shaped. The subject may, for the iiurposes of 
this Eesolution, be divided into two parts — the first, relating to the 
mode in which Local Boards, whether Municipal or District, should 
generally be constituted ; and the second, to the degree of control 
which the Government should retain over such bodies, and the 
manner in which that control should be exercised, 

9. In regard to the first of these points, the Governor- General 
in Council would observe that he is quite aware of the absurdity 
of attempting to lay down an 3 r hard-and-fast rules which shall 
be of universal application in a country so vast, and in its local 
circumstances so varied, as British India. It would be unreason- 
able to expect that any uniform system of Local Government could 
be applied with equal success in provinces diffiering as the Punjab, 
for instance, differs from Madras, or Bengal from Burmah. A large 
latitude of application must, therefore, in every case be left to the 
local authorities. Indeed, we are reaUy as yet so much in the 
infancy of self-government, and have, perhaps, so little knowledge 
of the directions in which it would naturally develop itself among 
the people, that there is a distinct advantage in having different 
schemes tried in different places, in order to test, by practical 
experience, what arrangements are best suited to the ways of thinking, 
habits, and other idiosyncrasies of the heterogeneous populations 
of the Empire. But there are, nevertheless, fundamental principles 
which, after every allowance has been made for local peculiarities, 
must be universally followed and frankly adopted, if the system is 
to have anywhere a fair trial. 
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10. The Goveriimont of India desires, then, that while 
maintaining and extending, as far as practicable, the plan of muni- 
ci])al government in the cities and towns of each province, the Local 
Governments will also maintain and extend throughout the country, 
in every district wliere intelligent non-ollicial agency can be found, 
a net work of Local Boards, to be charged with definite duties and 
entrusted with definite funds. The Governor-General in Council 
considers it very important that the area of jurisdiction allotted to 
each Board sliould in no case be too large. If the plan is to succeed 
at all, it will be necessary to secure among the members both local 
interest and local knowledge. Experience proves that District Com- 
mittees are, as a rule, very badly attended by members not actually 
residing in the vicinity of the head-quarters’ station. Those who do 
attend have frequen tly no intimate acquaintance with the wants of 
outlying parts of the district. The consequence is, either that undue 
attention is given to the requirements of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the central station, or that the business falls entirely into the 
hands of the district officer, the Committee contenting itself with 
formally endorsing his proposals. Modifying, therefore, to some extent 
the suggestions made in paragraph 8 of the Circular letters of 
the 10th October last, the Governor-General in Council desires that 
the smallest administrative unit — the sub-division, the taluka, or the 
tahsil — shall ordinarily form the maximum area to be placed 
under a Local Board, He would not indeed object to even smaller 
jurisdiction, were these deemed suitable. In some provinces it may 
be found possible to leave these Sub-divisional Boards to their 
own independent working, arranging for a periodical District Coun- 
cil, to which delegates from each Local Board might be sent, to 
settle such common matters as the rate of land cess to be levied 
during the year, allotment to be made of district funds, and other 
questions of general interest. In other provinces, again, it may be 
thought best to have a District Board with controlling power over 
the smaller Local Boards. But whatever system is followed, the 
cardinal iDrincipie, which is essential to the success of self-govern- 
. ment in any shape, is this, that the jurisdiction of the primary 
Boards must be so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge 
and local interest on the part of each of the members. 

11. The Municipal Committees will, of course, remain the 
Local Boards for areas included within town limits The relations 
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between such Municipal Boards and the Sub-divisional or District 
Boards within whose jurisdiction the towns lie must be carefully 
settled in each case. In some instances, the Town Boards will be 
left entirely independent and apart. In others, it may be found 
desirable to give the Eural Boards a certain share in the settlement 
of questions of common interest. In others, again, the Town Boards 
would be required to send delegates to the District Board or Council. 

12. The Local Boards, both urban and rural, must everywhere 
have a large preponderance of non-official members. In no case 
ought the official members to be more than one-third of the whole, 
unless in places in which the elective system is follow^ed, when there 
would be no ground for objecting to an elected member merely on 
the ground that he was in the service of Government. The 
Governor- General in Council is disposed to think that the non-official 
members of the Boards should hold office for at least two vears 
after election or appointment ; but probably the best plan to follow 
would be that of the compulsory retirement by rotation of a fixed 
proportion of members, those retiring being eligible to sit again, A 
detail of this description may, however, fitly be left to the Local 
Government. 

13. Members of the Boards should be chosen by election 
wherever it may, in the opinion of the Local Governments, be 
practicable to adopt that system of choice. The Governor- General 
in Council does not require the adoption of the system of election 
in ail cases, though that is the system which he hopes will 
ultimately prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to 
establish now as widely as local circumstances will permit. Elec- 
tion in some form or other should be generally introduced in towns 
of any considerable size, but may be extended more cautiously 
and gradually to the smaller Municipalities and to backward rural 
tracts. Even as regards these last, however, the Governor-General 
in Council is disposed to think that if the Government officers 
cordially accept the principle, and set themselves to make it success- 
ful, a great advance might be made with comparatively little 
difficulty. Thus, when the Local Governments had determined the 
nature of the qualifications suited to such a district (and these might 
ordinarily at first be fairly high), each sub -divisional officer might 
be instructed to prepare a list or register of candidates qualified to 
sit upon the Local Board, and might invite all those residing in 
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any particular area, such as a police (thana) jurisdiction, to meet 
him on a day fixed at some convenient spot near their homes. He 
might then explain to them the objects of Government, and the 
nature of the duties they were invited to undertake, and call upon 
them to elect then or on a future day the number of representatives 
that had been fixed for tlie area in question. In the course of a few 
years, when tlie members of the Board find that they have real 
powers and responsibilities entrusted to them, any Government 
interference will become unnecessary. The electors may safely then 
be left to conduct their own elections under such rules as may be 
from time to time laid down. 

14. As to the system of election to be followed, the Governor- 
General in Council would here also leave a large discretion to the 
Local Governments. Experience is wanting to determine tlie most 
suitable general system for each province ; and it is desirable that a 
variety of plans should he tried in order to a future comparison of 
results. The simple vote, the cumulative vote, election by wards, 
election by the whole town or tract, suffrage of more or less extended 
qualification, election by castes or occupations — these and other 
methods might all be tried. New methods, unthought of in Europe, 
may be found suitable to India ; and after a time it will probably 
be possible to say what forms suit best the local peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of the different populations. The Provincial Govern- 
ments should, through their district officers, consult the leading 
Natives of each locality, not only as to the possibility of introducing 
the elective system, but as to the arrangements most likely to meet 
their local circumstances ; and should use every effort to make the 
schemes adopted as consonant as possible to the feelings and habits 
of the people. 

15. Doubtless the first consequence of this mode of proceeding 
will be that the electoral system, viewed as a whole, will present 
for a time a very diversified appearance, and in some places arrange- 
ments made will turn out badly and call for change ; but the 
Governor- General in Council is not disposed to attach undue 
importance to this. The problem before the Government is 
one of no slight difficulty ; being that of discovering in 
what manner the people of the towns and districts of British 
India can be best trained to manage their own local affairs 
intelligently and successfully. The attempts hitherto made 
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with this object have met with but little success. Tlie best men in 
many cases do not at present present themselves as candidates ior 
Municipal Office. The number of voters is generally insignificant 
compared with the number on the registers. And yet there can be 
no doubt that among the more intelligent classes of tlie community 
there is a real and growing nffierest being taken m administrative 
matters. It may be suspected, therefore, that the cause of com- 
parative failure in the ellorts hitherto made is to be found rather in 
the character of those efforts than in the nature of the object 
pursued. They have been, it seems to the Governor-General in 
Council, wanting to a great degree in earnestness and in real end- 
eavours to adopt the system adapted to the feelings of the peojde ])y 
whom it has to be worked. If this is so, the remedy must lie in 
ascertaining by patient and practical experiment how best to call 
forth and render effective that desire and capacity for self-govern- 
ment which all intelligent and fairly educated men may safely be 
assumed to possess. 

16. With a view to stimulating the candidature of men of 
respectable standing in native society, and to mark tlie importance 
of the functions of these Local Boards in the eyes of Government, 
the Governor- General in Council is pleased to direct that the 
courtesy titles of “ Rai (or Eao) Bahadur ” or Khan Bahadur " 
shall in all official correspondence be applicable to native members 
of all Local Boards during their term of office. 

17. Turning now to the second division of the subject — the 
degree of control to be retained by the Government over the Local 
Boards, and the manner in which that control should be exercised — 
the Governor-General in Council observes that the true principle to 
be followed in this matter is that the control should be exercised 
from without rather than from within. Tlie Government should 
revise and check the acts of the local bodies, but not dictate them. 
The executive authorities should have tw'o powers of control. In 
the first place, their sanction should be required in order to give 
validity to certain acts, such as the raising of loans, the imposition 
of taxes in other than duly authorised forms, the alienation of 
municipal property, interference with any matters involving re- 
ligious questions or affecting the public peace, and the like. (The 
cases in which such sanction should he insisted upon would have to 
be carefully considered by each Government, and they would at the 
outside be probably somewhat numerous, but, as the Boards gained 

8 
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in exporienco, might. ])o reduced in number.) In the second place, 
the Local Government siiould have power to interfere either to set 
aside alfcogetihcr the proceedings of the Board in particular cases, or, 
in the e^a3nt of gross and continued neglect of any important duty, 
to suspend the Board temporarily, hy the appointment of persons to 
execute the oHice of the Board until the neglected duty liad been 
satisfactorily performed. That being done, tlie regular system 
would be ]'e-estahlished, a fresh Board being elected or ap])ointed. 
This power of absolute supersession would require in every case tlie 
consent of tlie Siipi'erne Government. A similar power is reserved 
to the Executive Government under several English statutes ; and if 
recpiired in England, where local self-government is long estal)lishod 
and effective, it is not ])robable that it could be altogether dispensed 
with in India. It should be the general function of the executive 
officers of Government to watch, especially at the outset, the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Boards, to point out to them matters calling 
for their consideration, to draw their attention to any neglect of 
duty on their part, and to check by official remonstrance any attempt 
to exceed their proper functiions, or to act illegally or in an arbitrary 
or unreasonable manner. 

18. It does not appear necessary, for the exercise of these 
powers, that the chief executive officers of towns, sub-divisions or 
districts should he Chairmen or even members of the local Boards. 
There is, indeed, much reason to believe that it would be more con- 
venient that they should supervise and control the acts of those 
bodies, without taking actual part in their proceedings. The Governor 
General in Gouncl is aware that many high authorities hold that 
the district officer should always be ex-officio Chairman of all the 
Local Boards within the district, and should directly guide and 
regulate their proceedings. This was indeed the view taken by the 
Government of India itself in the Circular letters of the 10th October 
last, so far as the constitution of District Boards was concerned. 
But even then the Governor- General in Council did not see his way 
to accepting the principle in the case of Municipal Boards ; and 
further consideration has led him to the belief, that on the whole, 
it is better to lay down no such general rule in the case of any class 
of Local Boards. There appears to him to be great force in the 
argument that so long as the chief executive officers are, as a matter 
of course. Chairmen of the Municipal and District Committees, there 
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is little chanee of these Committees affording any effective training 
to their members in the management of local affairs, or of the non- 
official members in taking a real interest in local business. The 
non-official members must be led to feel that real power is placed in 
their hands, and that they have real responsibilities to discharge. 
It is doubtful whether they have, under present arrangements, any 
sufficient inducement to give up their time and attention to the 
transaction of public business. There is this further objection to 
the district officer acting as Chairman, that if the non -official mem- 
bers are independent and energetic, risk may arise of unseemly 
collision between the Chairman and the Board. The former would 
be in a far more dignified and influential position if he supervised 
and controlled the proceedings of the Board from outside, acting as 
arbiter betw^een all parties, and not as leader of any. 

19. The Governor- General in Council therefore would wish 
to see non-official persons acting, wherever practicable, as Chairmen 
of the Local Boards. There may, however, he places where it 
would be impossible to get any suitable non-official Chairman, and 
there may be districts where the chief executive officer must for 
the present^ retain these duties in his own hands. But His Excel- 
lency in Council trusts that the Local Governments will have 
recourse sparingly to the appointment of executive officers as Chair- 
men of Local Boards ; and he is of opinion that it should be a 
general rule that when such an officer is Chairman of any Local 
Board, he shall not in that capacity have a vote in its' proceedings. 
This arrangement will, to some extent, tend to strengthen the 
independence of the non-official members, and keep the official Chair- 
man, where there must be such, apart from the possible conten- 
tions of opposing parties. 

The appointment of Chairman should always be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government, but need not be always made by 
it. The Governor- General in Council would be glad to see the 
Boards allowed, in as many cases as possible, to elect each its own 
Chairman. But this matter is one which must be left to the dis- 
cretion of Local Governments. 

20. These, then, are the principles upon wdiieh the Governor- 
General in Council desires to see the experiment of local self-govern- 
ment introduced tliroughout the several provinces of India ; and he 
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would ask tlie Local Goverumeiits to revise tlieir several schemes 
and shape any proposed legislation in general accordance with these 
principles. On such ol‘ the local schemes as have already come be- 
fore the Government of India, separate orders will, as already 
intimated, he ])assed in accordance with the foregoing exposition of 
policy. There are, however, one or two points to winch attention 
has been drawn by a perusal of the orders of tlie Local Governments, 
which, thougli matters of detail, are still of siitUcient importance 
to warrant their being noticed in this Besolution. 

21. In tlie orders of the 10th October last, the Government of 
India laid special stress on the importance of entrusting to the Local 
Boards, not merely the exi)enditure of fixed allotments of funds, but 
the management of certain local sources of revenue. Sufficient 
regard does not as yet appear to have been paid to this part of the 
scheme. Not only should every Local Board have the entire control 
over the proceeds of all local rates and cesses levied within its 
jurisdiction for its own special pui*x)oses, but along with the charge 
of any expenditure that is at present Provincial should be trans- 
ferred, where possible, tlie management of equivalent revenue. The 
License Tax assessments and collections, for example, might ver>' 
well be made over to the Local Boards, municipal and rural, in many 
parts of the- country, subject to the control provided by the existing 
la'w. Pounds and feiTy receipts have been already indicated as 
suited for transfer. The allotment of lump grants from Provincial 
revenues should be reserved as much as ]30ssible to balance receipts 
and expenditure of the Local Boards. The Governor-General in 
Council hopes that this part of the scheme will receive very careful 
consideration from all Local Governments, with a view to giving 
fuU effect to the policy which the Government of India has laid 
down on this point, 

22. Another point deserving of notice is the control that 
should be exercised over the execution of local works. It will not 
always be possible for a Local Board to entertain a competent 
engineer of its own : and in any ease, when Government buildings 
and important works of other lands are made over for maintenance, 
there must be some effective guarantee for thoroughness of execu- 
tion. It will probably be most convenient that, while all sub- 
ordinate establishments are entirely under the control of the Boards, 
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Government should supply the District Engineer and furnish pro- 
fessional supervision, the Boards defraying', in such manner as may 
be determined by the Local Governments with reference to the 
amount of work done for each Board, the paymenis to be made to 
Government on this account. Care must, however, be taken that 
tlie Boards are left unfettered in the initiation and direction of 
operations and that the Engineer is placed in the position of their 
servant and not of their master. The power of check vested in the 
district officer will suffice to remedy any carelessness or improper 
working on the part of the Boards. If this arrangement is carried 
out, it will jjrobably be found possi])le to make over to the charge of 
the Boards most of the public buiklmgs in the districts, and other 
works of various kinds wliich would otherwise have to be kept in 
the luinds of the Government officers. Double establishments will 
tlnis be avoided, and public money saved. 
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Health and Sanitation. 


Education in Sanitation. 

T he Boards of Health in the United States have in the past few 
years turned their attention largely to educational campaigns. 
Tliey realize that, while they must continue to quarantine 
and forcibly control epidemics of communicable diseases, in the 
long run general education in sanitation is far more effective. 

As a typical instance of their educational work the following 
is cited : 

* 

Dr. W. S. fiankin, Secretary of the North Carolina State Board 
of Health, states that his board uses education as a means of doing 
public health work in four ways : 

First, this department issues a monthly bulletin. We have 
40,000 namas on our milling list, and reach about one-seventh of 
the white families in the State. We also get out during the year 
a teachers’ edition of the bulletin. We have on our mailing list 
about 8,000 of the 10,000 public school teachers of North Carolina. 
We recognize that a permanent foundation for a sanitary civiliza- 
tion can be built in the pliable minds of childbood. 

Second, this othce issues weekly and daily newspaper articles 
on questions of public health. These articles are sent to all of the 
newsjDapers in the State, and about 60 or 65 per cent of them are 
used. Through the cordial co-operation of the State Press Association, 
this office is having distributed to the newspaper-reading public of 
North Carolina, about 200 miles of newspaper column health 
literature each year. 

Third, a great many addresses on health subjects are delivered 
to the s hool teachers’ meetings in this State. In one county of 
North Carolina, the county medical society has arranged a series of 
health lectures to be given by the various members of the county 
medical society before every school in the county. Before the school 
year has expired, most of these schools will have heard sanitary 
addresses from the medical men of their county on all the important 
preventable diseases. 
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Fourfch, we are using all the infiuenee we can bring to bear ui: on 
the school people of the State to teacii the subject of sanitation and 
hygiene to the children ; we are stressing these subjects as being 
more important than physiology or anatomy. 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects. 

(Pbepared by Major W. A. Justice, m.b., c.m., d.p.h., 
Sanitary Commissioner for Madras.) 

Pure Water. 


Water forms about two-thirds by weight of the human body 
and no animal can carry on its vital functions in a dry state. 

Absolutely pure water in the chemical sense is extremely rare 
and has only been obtained by repeated distillations in silver vessels. 

When we talk of pure water in connection with its general 
uses, we do not mean chemical purity but that for all practical pur- 
poses it is free from noxious gases and injurious organic and metallic 
impurities and that it contains no excess of mineral ingredients 
although charged with a moderate amount of ordinary innocent 
saline matters and that it is well aerated. 

The importance of an abundant supply of good water cannot 
be ovei'-estimated ; the mortalitiy in India would be greatly reduced 
and the sickness proportionately, if we could always obtain a good 
water-supply. 

Nature’s method of purifying contaminated water is by evaj ora- 
tion and condensation. Water is evaporated principally from the 
tropical oceans and carried in clouds by currents of air, such as the 
monsoons, to be deposited as rain. 

Sources op water. 

Although the sources of water are many and varied, they are all 
ultimately derived from this naturally distilled water which falls 
from the clouds. 

Eain water, if we could collect this before it comes in contact 
with the earth and the dust and smoke of towns, would be good 
drinking water, as it is naturally pure water ; but the supply is in- 
constant and cannot be relied on. A common practice in Cochin 
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where good drinking water is scarce is to collect rain water in chat- 
ties from the rain which falls on the cocoanut palms. In places 
where tlie water is very hard, rain water is collected in barrels 
for bathing purposes. 

Upland surface water is rain which has fallen on land with 
little or no people living on it and the soil of whicb is but little cul- 
tivated. It is collected in tanks and lakes and stored for use. It 
is usually considered sweet water, as it contains very little saline 
matter. The Ootacamund water-supply is an upland surface water. 

Nynv/n/s and Wrlls . — The rain water has here percolated through 
soil and subsoil and is by pressure forced to the surface through 
fissures in which state it Is called spring 'water ; or, holes are artifi- 
cially sunk in the ground to form wells. The character of this 
water varies according to the nature of the soil through which it 
has percolated or passed. If it passes through lime stone, it absorbs 
lime from the rock and is a very hard water, c.y., the water of 
Coimbatore. A hard water is one with which it is very difficult to 
form a lather with soap. Spring and well waters are usually spark- 
ling and naturally pure waters. Shallow wells are those which have 
not x^assed through an impervious stratum. The water of such wells 
is organically impure. A surface well water is never safe, however 
well its sides are cased with cement, if there is any pollution of the 
soil within the area drained by the 'well. The more a well is pump- 
ed, the greater its liability to pollution through suction. Wells in 
Indian towns frequently have drains, privies, cow-sheds, etc., 
within a few feet of them and by soakage from them become 
polluted in consequence. Pollution of deep surface wells may take 
irlace from some considerable distance; the utmost distance may be 
reckoned at about half a mile. 

Deep wells are wells sunk through an impervious layer to a 
water-bearing stratum ; the sides of the well should be cemented 
from the top of the i)arapet wall down to the impervious stratum 
of clay or rock which covers the underground channel. Deej) wells 
usually yield a fairly abundant supply but the water is hard and 
the cost of pumping considerable. 

Tube wells have often proved very satisfactory. The supply 
of water afforded by them is of excellent quality and very cool. They 
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are not suitable for every locality ; hard strata of rock i:revent the 
tube being driven down to reach the water. They are useful in dry 
deserted beds of rivers. They are liable to get choked with fine 
sand. They should then be tak'^^n up, cleaned and replaced. 

Biver Wcitevfi . — Eiver \va ter from large rivers, if looked after 
and filtered, is a good source of drinking water for a town. In India 
where many rivers are dry foi* a considerable part of the year, a 
supply of water may be obtained by constructing a dam of a certain 
height across the river bed and so diverting the fleshes, when they 
come, into the settling tanks, as is done in Madras where almost the 
entire supply is obtained between the middle of October and the 
end of the year. Infiltration wells and galleries are now placed in 
the water-bearing strata of liver beds or underground streams, the 
water collected by pipes to a well whence it is pumped to a 
reservoir and distributed in pipes to drinking fountains. 

So far we have learnt then the sources of pure water. Our 
great object should be how to maintain its purity after collection. 
Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to persuade the people of this 
country that it is a dangerous or insanitary practice to wash their 
cloths, soiled perhaps with cholera or typhoil dejecta, on the top of 
the parapet of a well and allow the drippings to fall back into the 
well. This practice too you have all seen in the drinking water 
tanks in your villages. 

Further, the practice of drawing water from wells with a brass 
or other vessel which is cleaned by being scrubbed with earth from 
a dirty pond or from the road or anywhere with some moisture 
about is insanitary. The ropes also used for attaching the 
vessel are allowed to coil on the ground trodden with dirty 
feet around the well and at the next attempt to draw water, 
the filth on the rope falls into the well. In the country troughs 
for water cattle, etc., are placed against or near the well the 
contents of which percolate back into the well. The throwing 
of stones, pieces of wood and fibres of all kinds into the 
well all tend to pollute the water in it. The mother who is nursing 
her cholera stricken child may rush to the well with a lota soiled 
with emanations from her patient, dip it into the well and cause 
an epidemic of cholera in the village. Where wells are scarce, as in 
9 
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Bellary, water has to be (distributed in water carts. You can 
see the waterman filling the cart at the well and liow he pollutes 
the water by using his hand as a funnel. See also the ro])e coiled 
on the coping. 

Step wells are very common in some parts of this Presidency 
and in such parts guinea- worm is very prevalent fi'om people 
suffering from guinea-worm enteiing the well to draw water. 
A man once caused a very bad epidemic of cholera in a village ])y 
bathing his legs in a step well to soothe the cramps he felt during 
an attack of the disease. These step wells should be avoided as 
sources of drinking water. 

Wells are 1 rotected from surface drainage, that is, washings 
from the surface of the land round about and from the rain carrying 
with it impurities from the surrounding of the well by a parapet 
wall and by being cemented on the inside right down to the summer 
or hot weather level of the water. For further protection a drain 
should always surround the well which should be extended to a 
carrying off drain at least 50 yards away from the well to carry 
away the spill water. 

Undoubtedly, the best method of protecting a well is to provide 
it with a pump an(^I a cover. In this way no injurious pollution 
can take place and contamination by dirty vessels and ropes used 
for drawing the water avoided. 

When a pump is used, no receptacle of any kind should be 
used to collect the water ; the water sJaould be taken from the pump 
direct. Sunlight has no direct action on water in a well ; and for 
complete protection of a well it should have a cover to keep out 
dust, etc. A properly constructed well fitted with a cover and 
provided with a pump will ensure a protected water-supply and the 
pollution of such a water will rest witn the drawer of the water. 
The clothes and person of one who draws water should be perfectly 
clean and the vessels with which the water is taken should be scru- 
pulously clean. They should not be cleaned by any sort of moist 
earth but should be scrubbed with a clean eloth and some clean fine 
sand and put out in the sun to dry before and after use. Brass 
vessels as used in this country are difficult to keep clean and dirt 
is not easily seen on them. Glass and China vessels have not these 
drawbacks. 
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Vessels used for storing water inside the dwelling house should 
have covers to keep out dust and other sources of pollution. It is 
th3 handling of water after it is drawn that causes most of the 
trouble that is attributed to drinking water. 

To avoid this handling and contact with human beings gener- 
ally, water is where possible distributed in pipes and taps direct to 
the consumer. Over a score of towns in Madras Presidency have a 
protected water-supply distributed in pipes to drinking fountains 
throughout the towns. To illustrate how even with such a supply 
pollution takes place through inadvertence : The Mallie’s 
barrel at Ootacamund kept full under the tap will show what 
actually takes place in many houses there. The moral to be 
gathered from this is always — draw the drinking water direct from 
the tap. If you are doubtful regarding the purity of your drinking 
water, you should boil it, because boiling kills all the germs. In pre- 
sence of an epidemic of cholera or typhoid fever, all drinking water 
should be boiled. The only filters which are of any use for domestic 
],urposes are the Berkfieid’ and Pasteur-Cbamberland ; but their 
candles or boujies should be taken out and boiled thoroughly 
twice a week which most people forget to do. 

Hanhinising a loelL — During epidemics ai cholera, much good 
has resulted from this method of treating wells. It consists in 
putting potassium permanganate in sufficient quantities to tint the 
water in the well a faint pink colour. Put in at night, the water 
is generally clear by the morning and the injurious polluting matter 
has sunk with the potassium permanganate to the buttom of 
the well. 

Precautions to be taken by Sanitary Authorities.^ 

Sanitation of Closets, Yards and Streets. — Domestic 
attempts at cleanliness may be rendered inoperative by conditions 
outside the house, and it is most important that these conditions 
should receive attention * from the Council. Unpaved streets and 
yards should, where necessary, be paved, and in particular, all 
accumulations of refuse in the neighbourhood of dwellings should 
be promptly and efficiently removed. These accumulations provide 
breeding grounds for flies and are otherwise open to serious objection. 

* Prom a Circular issued by the Local Government Board, 
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It is therefore essential to the health of a district that there shoald 
be arraageinents for the fraiiaeat removal of house, stable, and street 
refuse, and the contents of privies and otiier closets on the conservancy 
system, and for tiie disposal ot refuse and excrement under saiiitary 
conditions, iiut however carefully closets on the conservancy 
system are emptiei and elccansed, the conditions associated with 
them in urban communities are generiily a menace to the public 
health, and especially to the health of children ; and the Board 
would urge tint, wherever a suliicient sewer and water-supply are 
available, fresh water do ^iets supplied with Hushing cisterns should 
be substituted for oxistia^ closets on the conservancy system and 
provided in all new buildings. 

Prevention of flies. “ — 'The Board are advised that the exact 
share borne by flics in conveying the infection of epidemic diarrhoea 
cannot yet be stated, it would be a mistake, with our present 
knowledge, to assume tliat the problem of the prevention of this 
disease is limited lo the destruction of flies. It is concerned also 
with the personal cleanliness of the mother who has to prepare the 
infant’s food and with the cleanliness of the house,' the backyard, 
the court, and the street, from which infective material may obtain 
access to the infant’s food, with or without the intermediation of 
flies. But for practical purposes the number of flies in the summer 
monchs may be regarded in towns as a valuable index, under present 
conditions, of the possibilities of contamination of food by 
pathogenic microbes or by decomposing organic matter, especially 
in districts in which privies and pail closets persist, and in which 
accumulations of house refuse are permitted. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the ova of the 
fly, when deposited on organic matter, may develop in hot weather 
through the various stages to the adult insect in little more than a 
week. Hence the importance of the frequent cleansing of receptacles 
for house remse and manure above alluded to. Bor the prevention 
of flies it is essential to deal with their breeding places. Destruction 
of fl.ies in a dwelling is, however, also an important additional 
measure, and may be secured by fly-traps, fly-catchmg papers, or in 
other ways. An efficacious method is the use of saucers containing 
From a Circular issued by the Local Government Board. 
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a solution of formalia (oao teaspoonful to the half -pint of water) 
and a little sugar ; a small piece of bread being placed in the saucer 
as a place for dies to alight on and drink. In living rooms these 
should be left out overnight, all other vessels containing duid being 
removed or covered over. 

Handbills advising domestic cleanliness, destruetion refuse, 
&G., may usefully include directions for the destruction of dies. 

Glean Milk. — circular has been issued by the Birmingham 
Public health and Housing Committee calling attention to the neces- 
sity that farmers and others supplying milk should exercise care 
that the milk is free from contamination. The following are the 
methods that it is suggested should be adopted: — 

(1) The cows and cowsheds to be kept clean ; (2) ail long hairs 
on udders and danks of cows to be kept short by clipping ; (3) cows’ 
danks to be damped with a brush, and their udders wiped clean 
with a wet cloth before milking to prevent dust and dirt from 
falling into the milk ; (4) milkers to wash their hands with soap 
and water before milking, and to wear clean overalls ; (5) a covered 
milking pail to be used with an opening in the side ; and (6) the 
milk to be immediately removed from the cowshed into a clean 
dairy and passed through a strainer and cooled. — J. P. 

Matebniti" and Child Welfabe. — The following circular 
and memorandum have been issued to County Councils and Sanitary 
authorities by the Secretary to the Local Government Board : 

I am directed by the Local Government Board to state that 
an estimate has been laid before Parliament for a grant to be dis- 
tributed by the Board in aid of the expenditure of local authorities 
and voluntary agencies in respect of institutions or other provision 
or maternity and child welfare. 

This grant, if voted by Parliament, will be made in aid of 
expenditure in respect of clinics, dispensaries or other institutions 
primarily concerned with the provision of medical and surgical 
advice and treatment, as well as in respect of the salaries of health 
visitors and other officers engaged for this '^ork. 
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The Local Government Board have in recent years devoted 
consul era ble atteiiLion to questions connected with infant welfare 
and they have observed with much satisfaction that elforts have 
been made by many local authorities and voluntary agencies to deal 
with this matter. These efforts have undoubtedly helped to secure 
improved conditions for children and have played an important part 
in the campaign for the redaction of infantile mortality. 

It is evident from the Reports issued by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Board and those of many Medical Officers of Health 
that more extended and systematic measures than have liitberto 
been generally adopted are necessary, and it is hoped that the grant 
of assistance from the Exchequer will stimulate those local authori- 
ties who have not yet taken action to give the matter their earnest 
consideration and will encourage those already engaged in work to 
develop it still further. 

Up to the present, local authorities, in their infant welfare 
work, have concerned themselves more especially with the child in 
its hrst year of life ; the matter is, however, one which needs to 
be dealt with on a more comprehensive basis ; and it is clearly 
desirable that there should be continuity in dealing with the whole 
period from before birth until the time when the child is entered 
upon a school register, i.e., the register of a public elementary 
school, nursery school, creche, day nursery, school for mothers, or 
other school. 

Extension of the existing work is accordingly needed in two 
directions ; on the one hand, it is necessary that measures should 
be taken for securing improved ante-natal and natal conditions, and 
on the other, provision should be made for continuing the work in 
relation to children beyond the first year of life. 

The accompanying memorandum, which has been prepared by 
the Board's Medical Officer with a view to assisting the formulation 
of schemes or extending the work already undertaken, sets forth 
in orutline the matters needing consideration in the preparation of 
a comprehensive scheme. It will he seen that the memorandum 
contemplates that medical advice and, where necessary, treatment 
should be continuously . and. systematically available for expectant 
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mothers and for children till they are entere"! on a school register, 
and the arrangements should be made for home-visitation throughout 
this period. 

The work of home visitation is one to which the Board attach 
very great importance, and in promoting schemes on the line laid 
down in the accompanying statement, the first step should be the 
appointment of an adequate staff of health-visitors. 

It will be desirable, at all events in the case of the larger urban 
authorities, to provide consultation centres which may fitly be 
termed maternity centres, to wbicb expectant mothers and mothers 
with infants and little children may be referred foi advice and 
treatment ; the operation of these maternity centres will be rendered 
most effective if co-operation is secured with the midwives of the 
district and with any local hospital having a maternity department. 

It will be necessary to arrange for a medical officer to be in 
charge of such a centre and for the attendance at the centre of 
members of the staff engaged in home visiting. Careful records, 
for which the medical officer should be r^stonsible, will need to be 
kept, and in regard to children the records should be in such a form 
that they may subsequently be available for the information of the 
school medical officer when the child is entered at a school. 

Eor the rural and smaller urban areas, the Board think it will 
generally be found desirable to develop a county organisation, but in 
all cases the county work should be intimately related with that 
of the local sanitary authority, and on the other hand any work 
separately undertaken by a sanitary authority should be co-ordinated 
with the county scheme. 

It is now expected that all local authorities will be able at 
once to initiate complete schemes, but it is important that any 
partial arrangements that may be made shall be such as can ulti- 
mately form part of a more extended organization. 

Subject to the estimate now before Parliament being 
accepted by Parliament, the Board will be willing to consider 
applications for grants in respect of any work falling within the 
scope of the schema outlined in the mcixoiar.di;m aeccmpanying 
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this letter ; the grants will normally amount to cne-half the 
approved expendi'ure on any of these purposes, but may be less if 
the Board so decide. 

Grants to institutions of the nature of schools for mothers, the 
object of which is primarily educational which provide training 
and instruction for mothers in the care and management of infants 
and little children, and which may include systematic classes or home 
visiting, or infant consultations, the provision of srecihc medical 
and surgical advice and treatment, if any, being only incidental, will 
he administered by the Board of Education. An\ cases of doubt or 
difficulty will be investigated by a joint committee of officers of the 
two Boards, which will include women medical officers. 

In sending a copy of this circular to voluntary agencies engaged 
in infant welfare work, the Board will state that applications for 
grants in respect of voluntary work may be made by a voluntary 
agency either directly or through a local authority. 

The grant now presented to Parliament will be appropriated in 
aid of the expenditure of the half-year ended 30th September 1914, 
and applications for grants should be accompanied by an account of 
the work undertaken by the authority, and by a detailed stitement 
of the expenditure incurred, certified by the officei of the local 
authority in charge of the accounts. 

I am to add that the Board will be happy to afford advice and 
assistance to local authorities in the initiation of schemes or the 
extension of existing schemes. 

Memorandum. — A complete scheme would ccmr.rise the 
following elements, each of which will, in this connection, be organ- 
ised in its direct bearing on infantile health : 

1. Arrangements for the local supervision of mid wives. 

2. Arrangements for — ^Ante-Natal. — 

(1) An ante-natal clinic for expectant mothers. 

(2) The home-visiting of expectant mothers. 

(3) A maternity hospital or beds at a hospital, in which 
complicated cases of pregnancy can receive treatment. 
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3. Arrangements for — 

Natal. — 

(1) SugH assistance as may be needed to ensure the mother 
having skilled and prompt attendance during confinement at home. 

(9) The confinement of sick women, including women 
having contracted pelvis or suffering from any other condition 
involving danger to the mother or infant, at a hospital. 

4. Arrangements for — 

Post-Natal. — 

(1) The treatment in a hosifital of complications arising 
after parturition, whether in the mother or in the infant. 

(2) The provision of systematic advice and treatment for 
infants at a baby clinic or infant dispensary. 

(3) The continuance of these clinics and dispensaries, so 
as to be available for children up to the age when they are entered 
on a school register, i,e>, the register of a public elementary school, 
nursery school, creche, day nursery, school for mothers or other 
schools. 

(4) The systematic home-visitation of infants and of 
children not on a school register as above defined. 

Road Making and Maintenance. 


The Road : its Paramount Importance : — In the 
Chambers's Journal for December, 1914, the Right Hon. Sir J. H. 
A. Macdonald, K.O.B., LL. D., after emphasising the importance of 
road construction and maintenance, points out that statistics show 
that more power vehicles are being put upon the road in each 
successive season, and discusses the question of road making. He 
writes : — 

It is satisfactory to know that it is in this country that the 
greatest advance has been made in the ascertainment of the best 
mode of road construction and road maintenance. It is possible 
now in many places to drive for many miles in the driest weather 
without there being any raising of dust. This in itself is a thing of 
great advantage in the direction of comfort to the road user and 
10 
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ro.ulsitlc dweller, of prevention of deterioration of goods, and of 
maintenanco of public health. But these, however satisfactory, may 
b.' called side-advantages only. If a road is dustless, it is not only 
satisfactory in tliese respects, but in this condition testifies in an 
unanswerable manner to the fact that it is not a road that materially 
deteriorates under traffic. Its dustlessness is a proof that the 
surface is not crumbling away, but remains practically intact and 
tlierefore impenetrable to water. Vv^ater is the most deadly enemy 
that the road has to encounter if once it can penetrate below the 
surface. While the roads which are exhibiting this etficiency were 
at a time of construction to a certain extent experimental, the period 
luring which they have stood the test of traffic — already equal to 
from two to four years in many cases — has enabled the road engineer 
to gain further experience and by experiment to work out im- 
provement, so that it can now be said with confidence that the 
formula for a durable, dustless, and economical road surface has 
been attained. 

In former days the destruction of roads was caused by the 
penetration of water into the road crust in wet weather, and in the 
case of very dry weather following, by the failure of the stones used 
in making it to hold their pjositions without moving, and so loosen- 
ing the body of the road-crust, and producing fatal disintegration. 
It was supposed by most people that the wear of the road was 
at the immediate surface only, whereas the actual injury caused by 
traffic not only affected the surface, but destroyed the entire 
roadcrust by causing movement of the stones in it far down below 
the surface. Examination showed that blows of the hoofs of the 
heavy cart-horse and of wheels wherever the surface was uneven, 
resulting in motion far down in the crust, caused the sharply broken 
stones which had been laid down to move, and by chafing one against 
another to become loose in their seats more and more, until they 
resembled potatoes, from their angles being rubbed off. The road 
thus ceased to have any cohesion, so that the surface could not 
remain oven, any horse or vehicle squeezing mud up in wet weather, 
and picking or pressing the stones out of their seats in dry weather. 
And this disintegration, being irregular m its surface, caused 
depressions in which water could lie. Every one knows what is 
the state of an ordinary road shaded by trees for many days after 
Si fall of rain* 
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All this, as ragards ths making or renewing of road surfaces or 
the construction of new roads, is a thing of the past. Investigation 
and experiment have made it certain that a road can be constructed 
at a reasonable cost which will be impervious to water, will k?e[: 
its surface unbroken for a long time, and which at any point where it 
shows signs of giving way can be made perfect by patching, 
without the scriptural result of the new making the rent worse, as 
the quality of the patch and its surroundings will be practicailv the 
same. The lower crust of the modern road can be made so compact 
by the use of a well-proportioned binding material of ascertained 
quality that the mass is held firm, and cannot disintegrate by its 
pieces being moved and made to chafe to one another, so as to remove 
the sharply angled surfaces and reduce the crust to a non-cohering 
layer of rounded pieces. Also, it can be so made that water will not 
penetrate as it does into a road the only binding material of which 
is dirt. A stretch of such a road, after being under traffic for twm 
years or more, will be found with every stone still in the exact 
position in which it was fixed at first laying ; and so tenaciously are 
the stones held by the well chosen binding material that if a block 
cut out of the road is broken in two, it will be found that the stones 
are firmly fixed that when they break across, leaving one half fixed 
in each of the two pieces of the specimen of crust. No stronger 
testimony could be given to the excellence of the crust than this 
real evidence of the firm grip of the binder. 

But another improvement has been developed. Just as a 
carpet placed on the floor prevents vibration and deadens sound, so 
in the case of important roads in city or county, combinations of 
bitumen with other materials are now used to put, as it were, a 
resilient carpet on the top of the resisting road-crust, with the effect 
not only of lightening the blows of the traffic and so protecting 
the material below, but also of diminishing noise, saving wear and 
tsar of vehicles, their frames, their tires, and their springs, and 
giving a greater mileage per gallon of petrol than can be the case if 
the road at the surface is rigid and in measure uneven, as it must 
be when the crust is exposed to the direct stroke of traffic of all 
classes of vehicles. Such a superimposed surfacing acts exactly as 
does a carpet in a room. It is slightly depressed when pressure comes 
on it ; but when left alone, or when pressure comes on the carx)et 
close to the depression, the depressed part rises again into position. 
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A good turf is just an outdoor carpet. The foot of a man or horse 
depresses it, and thus it is ralieved from hard going ; the turf rises 
again either being pressed down at a point close to the former 
depression or by bung unLouched, and by its elasticity rising once 
more to the level. The bituminous carpet which can now be put upon 
a road acts as the elastic turf does on a lawn; it yields, although of 
course, in a slighter degree than the turf, and recovers, and so 
violence tending to destroy the weight-bearing crust is warded off. 
More durability is thus given to the body of the road and an 
impervious surface is mLiintained. It remains to be proved by time 
whether it will be economically efficient ; but there is good reason to 
hope that roads covered with such a carpet, proportioned in thick- 
ness to the character of the traffic on the particular road, will last 
and remain in good order for a much longer period than has ever 
been the case hitherto, provided only that it is sufficiently inspected 
anl any incipient injury is dealt with at once. The repair of the 
road carpet is easy, and if properly done, gives as good and smooth 
a surface as ever. 


Street Cleanmg by Electric Traction. 


T he Aberdeen cleansing department under the superin- 
tendentsbip of Mr. Alexander Eindlay has introduced some 
interesting and useful devices for cleaning and watering 
the streets and removing snow by electric traction. Eor street- 
sweeping two of the department’s large rotary brushes are fitted 
on to the electric street car. One of the brushes is placed 
immediately behind the car by means of a double stay attached^to 
the drawbar of the brush. The second brush, which runs to the 
near side of the first one, is arranged in a more complex fashion by 
means of a bar which runs at right angles off the rear of the car for 
the purpose of drawing and keeping it running straight and is 
further controlled by a chain attached to the side of the bogie, and 
another chain back to the stay at the rear of the first brush. The 
full width that the brushes will sweep is fourteen feet, but this can 
be reduced, if necessary, to any width down to seven feet. The 
brushes were originally made for horse haulage, but the work is 
more exp3ditiously and thoroughly accomplished when they are 
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attached to the street car in the manner described. The sweeping is 
done in the morning before the ordinary car service begins. The 
electric watering car has a carrying capacity of two thousand gallons 
and is fitted with Warwick’s patent water sprinklers two at each 
end of the car. The width of the spread of water is twenty-four 
feet and the flow of water can be regulated so as to make it ligth or 
heavy, broad or narrow. The cost of street-watering by electric 
traction is seven pence per mile, an estimated saving being effected 
of one shilling and six pence per hour as against watering by horse 
haulage.— C7zaw. Jour. 


Drainage and Sewage Disposal. 

O OTACAMUND is still the only mofussil municipality 
in the Madras Presidency which has a comprehensive 
drainage scheme, but, \ve believe, the Municipal Council 
of the town has not taken full charge of the works, a portion 
being still in the hands of the Public Works Department. 
Proposals for improving this system are under consider- 
ation. Elsewhere progress has been slow, except in 
Madura and Vellore, where the sanctioned schemes 
have proceeded to execution. A scheme for the drainage 
of Eajamundry is being investigated by the Sanitary 
Engineer. In none of the other towns wdiere sewage schemes 
have been accepted have the schemes advanced beyond the 
preliminary stages. The conditions a^ to sewage in munici- 
palities is consequently very unsatisfactory and in need of 
speedy remedy. Government have declined, and very rightly, 
to make grants for the construction of isolated drains unless 
they formed part of a comprehensive scheme with sewage 
disposal w^orks, etc. Drainage schemes, especially in towns pro- 
vided with a piped water-supply, should therefore be expedited. 
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E'ectroJytic Treatment of Sewage* 

T HI^j economical, effective, and hygienic disposal of 
sewage is a problem of importance, as every community 
IS required to dispose of sewage in an innocuous state. 
During the past few years many improved methods for dealing 
with this waste material have been devised, and the electroly- 
tic treatment has 1‘ceently received considerable attention. An 
hhrgdisli inventor has elaborated a system which, while simple 
and inexpensive to install, is thoroughly hygienic, and as 
power is generated during the treatment, it is also remunera- 
tive. The installation includes a tank called a regulator, 
divided longitudinally into two sections, which is placed at the 
outfall of the main sewer. Here a steel grating serves to 
arrest the passage of wood and other solid matter. Opposite 
this grating each section is fitted with a sluice-valve through 
which the liquid flows in a graduated stream. From the re- 
gulator the sewage passes over a wheel of over-shot or under- 
shot type to v.diich a dynamo is coupled. In passing over the 
wheel the matter in suspension becomes broken up and then 
passes into tlie main tank wdiere the electrolytic treatment 
takes place. The two compartments are charged with filter- 
plates, the filtering material being coke. In the first com- 
partment there is a sump where the solid matter collects. 
The liquid passes into the second w^here it is subjected to an 
electric current transmitted from the power-house. The 
passage of the current completely sterilizes the liquid which 
in its purified state flows into another tank or balancer, where 
sufficent head is provided to enable it to gather force to drive a 
water-turbine which is coupled to generators in the power 
house and the liquid is then permitted to escape either into 
the river, stream or sea. The solid matter or fetid sediment 
which is collected in the sump is likewise rendered innocuous 
by the current and removed periodically. This sludge can be 
submitted to further treatment for the extraction of grease and 
other constituents, pressed and converted into fuel or put to 
other uses. The electrolytic action is so completely effective 
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in its sterilization that there is no danger of pollution from 
the liquid that is run off. The process has the great advan- 
tage that there is no possibility of secondary putrefaction. A 
combined sewage and power station is a somewhat remarkable 
combination ; it is an illustration of the ingenuity of modern 
invention. — Cham. Jour. 


Sewage Farming. 

S EWAGE farming is in force in 18 District Municipalities 
in Madras, but little improvement is noticeable either 
financially or otherwise in most of them. Municipal 
Councils seem to evince little interest in this profitable and 
effective method of disposing of the town stillage ; the farms 
are badly laid out and mismanaged. In many instances it is 
impossible to recognise the site as a sewage farm. No attempt 
at treatment is made except in Salem, where bacterial filters 
are used, and in Ootacamund, where disposal "works connected 
w'ith the se^verage system exist. In Vizagapatam, Tanjore 
and Ootacamund, the farms proved profitable concerns, but in 
most other towns they were either worked at a loss or the 
income .was insignificant. 


Motor Wagons. 

T he Madras Corporation has four motor lorries which 
are mostly engaged in land reclamation woi^ in 
connection with anti-malarial operations. Each lorry 
is 3|-ton 30 h. p. and costs Bs. 12,860 The manufacturers are 
the well-known firm of John Thornycroft & Co. The lorries 
. were very serviceable in conveying water to the affected dis- 
tricts when the water mains burst during Christmas week. 

The Calcutta Corporation recently sanctioned the purchase 
of three motor wagons and three trailers at an estimated total 
cost of Bs. 62,000 for the removal of refuse. 
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The acce])tancG of the following tenders was recom 
mended and approved : — 

I. The Daimler Co., Ld. 

(a) Y-ton 40 h. p. motor wagon ... Es. 12,621 
(i) 44on trailer ... ... ... ,, 2,790 

Total Es. 15,411 


II. Martin & Co. on behalf of John 
Thornycroft & Co. 

(a) C4oa 40 h. p. motor wagon ... Es. 18,380 
(&) 4-ton trailer ... ... ... ,, 3,255 


Total Es. 16,635 


The question of the third motoi* to be purchased has been 
postponed until further details hpove been obtained by the Chief 
Engineer reg;irding the Graiford ” truck and petrol-electric 
wagons between which a selection will be made. It was 
contended that, for the success of the experiment, vehicles of 
widely divergent types should be selected. 
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Water Supply. 

[One of the objects of the Local Self-Government Gazette is to bring to- 
gether, by correspondence, the numerous Local and Municipal Institutions, 
so that they may be kept fully informed of what is being done in various 
places towards the advancement of civic life. Chairmen and Secretaries o£ 
Municipal Councils and Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Local Boards are 
invited to send us short descriptions of important schemes and projects 
undertaken by Local Bodies] . 

ERODE WATER SUPPLY SCHEME. 

T he Government of Madras have sanctioned a 
15-gallon scheme for the water-supply of Erode at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 3,99,000. Towards this cost 
Government pays a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from Provincial 
funds, the balance being advanced as a loan for repayment in 
thirty years at 4 per cent per annum. The Public Works 
Department have taken up the work in hand, and a brief 
description of the main features of the scheme may be 
of interest to our readers. 

Erode in the Coimbatore district is an important Railway 
junction, and a Municipality of growing importance. The 
Canvery river runs 3^ miles from the town. Its present 
population is nearly 17,000 and the average yearly rainfall, 
about 26 inches. The existing sources of supply are the 
Kalingarayan irrigation channel, which is usually closed duuing 
the months of April and May — and which is the chief source 
of supply — and a few wells in the “Fort” district of the town. 
Previous to the inauguration of the present scheme, two 
proposals were made. These are (1) the Cauvery scheme, 
(2) Kalingarayan canal scheme. In the former it was suggested 
that a pure and potable water could be obtained by an infiltra- 
tion galley in the river bed. Subsequent experiments proved 
this to be impracticable. The second scheme was abandoned on 
the ground that the canal water was very highly contaminated. 

Pbesent scheme. — The source of supply is the Cauvery 
river which is 3J miles distant from the town, but at a point 
where the river tumbles down a succession of falls into a deep 
11 
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|)()i-t. It is on the main CanveiT stream which is perennial 
W'itli a largo flow in the. driest weather. Tlie distance of the 
nearest village np-strcam from the source is about 8 miles 
The water will be pumped from tlie river at this point to a 
])umping station on the west or right ])ank of the river. At 
the latter place, there will be a subsidence and coagulating 
tank, and a mechanical gravity filter through which the water 
will be passed into a clear water well. From the latter, the 
water will be pumped again into a service reservoir (180 feet 
al)ove the river) from whicli the water will be distributed by 
gravity to the town. 

Description of the main features of the scheme . — The 
Intake Main will be 7" solid drawn ^teel pipe and wall be 
fine mesh wire netting and laid 10 feet at least below the 
lewdest ascertained suilace level of the water. 

'The Subsidence and Coagulating Tank.- -Tho pumping 
station has beeii designed to hold a few hours’ su])p]y, Tlie 
river water puinj^ed into this tank will be treated witli 
sulpliate of alumina. By this process a lai'ge proportion of the 
bacteria together witli tlie suspended matter are gathered 
together and subsequently removed rapidly and easily by 
sedimentation and filtration. 

Pumping Station . — The engines and boilers proposed are 
of tlie overty])e superheated steam type with Worthington 
deep- well and high-lift pumps to suit. 

Filter, etc . — The filter will be of the rapid gravity type 
and has been selected for the reasons that (1) it is the best 
type for dealing with water containing a large amount of 
sediment, (2) it is economical for small plants, (,8) it is easily 
operated, and (4) it requires a smaller area than slow^ sand filters. 
In the latter, the large expense of acquiring land adds to the 
initial cost of the scheme, which renders its consideration 
prohibitive from a financial standpoint. The filter is 12 feet 
in. internal diameter and is capable of filtering nearly 278,000 
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gallons per day. A small percentage — 5% of the filtered 
water is used for cleaning the filter. The method of operating 
the filter is as follows : — 

The raw water from the subsidence tank is admitted to 
the filter at the top. The sulphate of alumina in the w^ater 
rapidly helps to form a scum on the top of the sand which 
filters tlie water. This operation continues for 23 hours, 
during which tlie water for the town and the wash water for 
the filter is pumed up into the service reservoir. The pumps 
are then stopped, valve on pumping main closed ; and the 
valve from the latter main to the underside of the filter 
opened wdien the water rises under pressure in the filter 
loosens and washes the sand which at the same time is rapidly 
revolved l)y a mixer operated off the main shafting ; w^hen all 
tlie dirt has been washed out, the wash valve is closed, the 
sand allowed to settle and raw water re-admitted. 

The Service Beservoir is situated on a hill known as the 
Padriparai and commands the whole of the town. It has been 
designed to hold eight hours’ supply the wash water for 
cleaning the filter. The water from this reservior gravitates 
to the fountains in the town. 

Bising and Distrihutmi Mains , — These will all be of weld- 
less steel with spigod and faucet joints. The rising main is 8 
diameter and 6,500 feet long. The distribution mains have 
been designed to take twice the average demand. 

Fountains^ etc , — There will be 58 fountains distributed 
throughout the town. Hydrants have re-placed scour valves 
in many places with a view to combining scouring and fire- 
protection. The town has been divided into three districts, 
the supply to each of which is checked by a Deacon waste- 
water meter. 

The proposals are sound, and Erode may be congratulated 
on getting what will prove to be one of the prettiest and most 
successful water-supply schemes in the Presidency, 
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Notes of Cases. 

{Imim'tani Cases will be fully reported hereafter^) 

HIGH COUET, MADEAS. 

Spencer an}) Napier, J. J. 

Dece^iiher 22, 1914. 

The Municipal Goitncil of Kumhahonam v. VeeraperumaL 
Madras District Municipalities Act, Section 201 — '' Amends' \ 
meaning of — Necessity for Notice of suit. 

In an action brought by theplaintiil for damages for un- 
lawful interference with his right to remove rubbish sold to 
his brother by the Municipal Council, held that the word 
‘amends’ does not mean compensation or damages and that 
no notice was necessaiw undei* Section 261 of the Act. 

Government Orders and Announcements. 

[ MADEAS.] 

S ANITAEY WOEKS.— In G. 0. No. 239 L. M., dated 
27th Novembej' 1918, the Sanitary Commissioner 
was requested to make a thorough inspection of 
twenty-one towns therein named which had been backward 
in submitting schemes of sanitary improvement for allot- 
ments from the grant for minor sanitary purposes and to 
advise the Municipal Councils concerned as to what sanitary 
improvements of a non-recurring nature, suitable for an allot- 
ment from the above grant, were most urgently needed, so 
that the Councils might draw up proper plans and estimates 
for these, get them sanctioned by the proper sanitary authority 
and apply to Government for allotments where necessary. 

2, The inspections of the Sanitary Commissioner and 
his Deputies made in accordance witli that order have been 
productive of a series of most useful suggestions and these are 
now being converted into regular sanitary programmes for 
the towns concerned which the Councils can carry steadily 
through year after year -as their own funds and the allotments 
made to them from the minor sanitary grant allow. 
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3. The Government now desire that the Sanitary 
Commissoner and his Deputies and the Chairmen of all 
Municipal Councils should work together to extend this system 
until there has been drawn up for every town an approved 
programme of sanitary works, sufficient for several years, foi* 
the various items in which the Councils can set tliemselves to 
prepare, in a systematic manner, detailed plans and estimates 
which should be sent at once to the proper authorities for 
sanction and thereafter to Government to be ‘'noted for 
consideration ” wdien the Provincial grant is distributed, so 
that wdien funds are available from any source, works on 
which they may at once be spent may be ready without any 
delay. 

4. In accordance with G. 0. No. 1129 L., dated 7th 
August 1912, most Councils have already drawn up sanitary 
programmes themselves and the Sanitary Commissioner has 
copies of these. He and his Deputies should take them into 
consideration whenever they inspect any municipality and 
report to Government how^ far they approve of the proposals 
in them, what other schemes they would suggest and what 
should be the sanitary programme of the town for the next 
few years. A copy of this report should be sent to the 
Council concerned which should forward it to Government 
with its remarks and conclusions. A formally approved 
sanitary programme will then be drawn up by the Govern- 
ment and issued and the Council should then proceed to work 
it out in detail in the manner described in the last paragraph. 

5. In making suggestions, the Sanitary Commissioner 
and his Deputies should formulate them in as great detail as 
possible so as to give the utmost possible assistance to the 
Councils and save the time which is at present often lost by 
the Councils and the sanitary experts working at cross-pur- 
poses. The suggestions should include non-recurring expen- 
diture only ; proposals for increasing establishment or other 
recurring charges will be separately dealt with ; expenditure 
on conservancy plant should be sparingly suggested and 
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oi'ants will he given foi* it only in special cases as (Vmncils 
should keep this plant up to proper standard fi’cm their own 
lands, setting aside some amount tor re])airs or i^enewals 
t.‘vcr>' year just as commercial companies do ; grants for clear- 
ing prickly-pear are not usually given by the CTOveriiment 
and Councils must themselves find the money for this ; grants 
(or markets, slaughter-houses and other works which bring in 
an income to the Councils are not usually given and sucli 
works should again l)e built from the Councils’ own funds ov 
Irom loans obtained from Government ; schemes for construct- 
ing drams will not be considered where a proper drainage 
scheme for the town is on tlie Sanitary Engineer’s progTamme, 
nor wdrere the drains do not lead to a sewage farm, the sea or 
some other place where their accumulations will not occasion 
a nuisance ; schemes for the relief of congestion should always 
be accompanied by proposals for providing house-sites for 
those who wdll be evicted by them ; proposals for improving 
or adding to medical or educational buildings are met frmn 
other g]‘ants and should not ])e included. 

(). On the other hand, the Government will be ready to 
consider the question of giving grants to schemes of town- 
improvement which come within the term sanitary ” in its 
widest sense, such as the acquisition of land for town-exten- 
sions, for open spaces for recreation, for house-sites for the 
poor, for broadei- roads, for sulnirbs for the well-to do as long 
as thc^y will arrange to repay the cost thereof, and the many 
otlier similar aznenities which in other countries are usually the 
care of urban authorities. 


[G. 0. No. 1674 M.. dated 2-9^U.] 
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Grants to District Boards. — The following' grants 
fi-cSm Provincial revenues represent the distribution of the 
customary subsidy intended to supplement the resources of 
the district boai’ds and credit ma>^ be taken therefor m the 
budget estimates 1915 —16 : — 


Name of district board. 

Ami Ufa pur 
Arcot, North 
Arcot, South 
Bellavy 

Ganara, South 

Cliingleput 

Chittoor 

Coimbatore 

Ouddapah 

Ganjam 

Godavari 

Guntur 

Kistna 

Koraput 

Kuraool 

Madura 

Malabar 

Nellore 

Nilgiris, The 

Bamnad 

Salem 

Tanjore 

Tinnevelly 

Trichinopoly 

Vi 25 agapatam 


Aiuoarit 
of grant. 

RS. 

. 26,359 

19,408 
62,830 
46.290 
1,11,778 
48,108 
38,455 
53,602 
31,620 
87,487 
1,29,219 
1,11,484 
1,48,642 
10,736 
36,020 
51,152 
1,56,121 
69,847 
3,167 
55,675 
42,959 
1,14,062 
56,815 
60,503 
90,387 


Total ... 16,92,726 


2. The above distribution is arrived at by giving each 
district board one-fourth of its receipts trona the land-cess 
collected at the rate of one anna in the rupee of the land 
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revenue and allotting tlje taluk boards in South Canara and 
Malal^ar, in addition, a further grant equal to the income they 
derive from the levy of the cess at rates above one anna. 

The additional grants payable to the taluk boards in these 
districts and included in the allotments shown in pai’agraph 1 
are as follow : — 


South Canara — us. 

Coondapoor ... ... ... 33,318 

Mangalore ... ... 15,432 

Putfcur 25,769 

Total ... 74,519 


Malabar — ks. 

Tellicherry ... ... ... ... ... 33,522 

Calicut ... ... ... ... ... 6,100 

Palghafc 37,288 

Malappuram ... ... ... ... ... 14,896 

Wynaad 8,567 

Total ... 1,00,373 

[Ordi^r No. lOii n. , dated 27th October I9iA] 


Grants to MirNiciPAL Councils. — Out of the provision 
of 25 lakhs made in the Civil Budget Estimate for 1914-15 
for grants to local bodies for minor sanitary works, a sum 
of Rs. 23,48,418 has already been allotted. The balance of 
Rs. 1,51,582 will now be distributed among the municipal 
councils mentioned below for the sanitary works specified 
against each. The Accountant-General will be requested to 
place the amounts at the disposal of these councils at an early 
date. 

Name of Municipality. Works for which the grant is intended, "^uiount of 

° grant. 

Rs. 

1, Vellore .. •• (l) Provision of type-design latrines .. 10,000 

(3) Opening up of the Fishermen’s 47,611 
blocks (Nos. 18 and 24.) 

Total .. 57,611 

18,360 


2. Oaddapah., 

3. Ohioaoole . . 


. . Oonstruction of sheds for tot is 
. . Construction of two latrines . , 


8,000 
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4. Parlakimedi 


5. Masulipatam 


6. Negapatam 

7. Palamcottah 


(1) Acqaisifcion of the locality occupied 

by Kondras, Paidis and Ghasis and 
the provision of accommodation 
for them with roads, drains, 
latrines, etc., (additional allot- 
ment) .. .. .. .. 17,800 

(2) Construction of huts for totis .. 20,841 


Total .. 38,141 


.• Acquiring- and filling up low places— 

(1) Noiir the site acquired for the 6,900 

Thashamarpa people. 

(2) In front of Chintavaru’s house 1,400 

in Godugupeta. 

(3) Near Chalikonda Sriramulu 750 

Nayudu’s house. 


Total .. 9,050 

Provision of conservancy depots at 16,220 

Negapatam and Nagore. 

.. Improvement of the Mulikkulam tank.. 9,200 


Grand total .. 1,51,582 


[G. 0. No. me M,, dated 


Loan to the Corporation of Madras. — With the pre- 
vious approval of the Governruent of India the application of 
the Corporation of Madras for permission to raise a loan of 
Es. 3,00,000 in the open market has been sanctioned under 
the Local Authorities Act, 1879, for the following purposes: — 

(1) Construction of Model Elementary School buildings 

(Rs. 1,05,500.) 

(2) Acquisition of land near Suparigunta Paracheri a nd 

the construction of model houses thereon, 

(Rs. 64,500), and 

(3) Extension of Electric lighting (Rs. 1,30,000.) 

[G. 0, No, ^588 M, dated 26th December^ 1914, 


Grants to Private Dispensaries : — The Madras 
Government have sanctioned the grants proposed to be paid 
by the Corporation of Madras to the Sri Kanyaka Parameswari 
Deyasthanam Dispensary and Venkataramana Dispensary, 
Mylapore, without any conditions. 

12 
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[BOMBAY.] 

Contributions to Government for services perform- 
ed BY ITS OFFICERS TO LOCAL BODIES : — The Bombay Govern- 
ment have issued the following press note : — 

For some time past it has been under consideration 
wlietlier District Local Boards could be relieved of some of the 
contributions which have hitherto been made by them for 
services performed on their behalf by officers of Government. 
The general principle laid down for guidance was that these 
chai'gcs should be remitted in all cases where a Local Board 
contributes to Government for services inherent in the duty 
of supervision and control by Government officers, or for 
services which cannot be expediently performed except by 
Government agency. Local Boards should, however, continue 
to pay for the services of officers borrowed from Government 
for work which is incumbent on them by law. Thus, it was 
ruled that Government might properly cease to charge for 
clerical establishments in the offices of supervision and con- 
trol and for the collection of district cesses which it is clearly 
expedient to realise along with the Government revenue. But 
at the same time Local Boards should not be relieved of pay- 
ments for assistant surgeons on the Government cadre, who 
are employed under their orders. 

Local Boards have never paid any part of the salary of 
the executive revenue officers, although the Collector, his 
Assistants and Deputies and his Mamlatdars devote a consider- 
able amount of time and energy to their concerns. But they 
have hitherto contributed to the cost of the local fund esta- 
blishments in the offices of Commissioners and Collectors and 
of Educational Inspectors and Deputy Educational Inspectors. 
The total amount of these contributions averages Es. i,0G,738 
per annum. His Majesty’s Secretary of State has now sanc- 
tioned the remission of these charges with effect from the year 
1914-15. A careful investigation has shovm that Local Boards 
make to Government no other contributions which can be re- 
mitted in accordance with the principle above s-tated. 
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Legislative Intelligence. 

[BENGAL.] 

T he Hon’ble Eai Eadlia Charan Pal Bahadur asked 
whether the Hon’ble Mr. Payne had been appointed 
as a special officer to examine and report upon pro- 
posals connected with the amendment of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act, III of 1899, whether, if so, he had submitted 
his proposals for its amendment, and whether Government 
had come to any decision on the proposals. 

Government replied that the Hon’ble Mr. Payne had 
been placed on special duty in connection with the amend- 
ment of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, and that he had 
made certain suggestions to Government but had submitted 
no formal report. 

In answer to a further question asking for certain parti- 
culars regarding the nature of the proposals, Government 
replied that they were not prepared to give any further 
information at that stage regarding the proposal to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. 

[MADEAS.l 

Calicut Mui^icipality : — The Hon’ble Mr. K. P. 
Eaman Menon asked whether the Calicut Municipal Council 
passed a resolution recommending to Government that the 
proportion of elected members be raised from 12 to 18 out of 
a total strength of 24 ; and whether if the Government vetoed 
the suggestion the reasons could be stated for not accepting 
the resolution. 

Government answered that the recommendation was 
vetoed as no adequate reason was apparent for making any 
change, the council itself having been equally divided on 
the question. 

Appoihtmbisit of Municipal Couhcillobs as Honoraev 
Magistrates : — The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Aiyar 
asked whether Government would consider the desirability of 
deleting the exemption clause in Eule 17, cl. (d) of the Eules 
for the election of Municipal Councillors. 
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Goveniiiient aLsv/ei’ed in the negative. 

ArPoLNTMENT (/F )X-OFFIGIAL PRESIDENTS OP TaLUK 
Boards : —Pile Hen'bb Ml*. B. V. Narasimha Aiyar asked 
whether Goveuuneiit would appoint at least one non-official 
as President oT a Taluk Board"^ in the Coimbatore District. 

Government answered that it was desirable to watch the 
results of the experiment before further extending it, and that 
if any such extension was decided upon, the claims of the 
Taluk Boards, in the Coimbatore District would receive full 
consideration. 

Eevisiox op the Madras Local Boards and District 
Municipalities Acts, 1884 : — The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. 
Narasimha Aiyar asked when Government expected to intro- 
duce Bills to amend the Madras Local Boards and District 
Municipalities Acts, 1884 ; and Government replied that the 
amending Bills would be introduced about November 1915. 

Corrupt Practices at Municipal Elections : — The 
Hon’ble Mr. B, V. Narasimha Aiyar asked whether Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of putting down bribery 
in Municipal elections by including in the proposed amend- 
ments to Municipal Acts provisions rendering bribery and 
other corrupt practices offences. 

Government answered that the necessity of legislating 
to check corrupt practices at elections generally were under 
their consideration. 

Cholera in Madras City : — The Hon’ble Mr. Kunhira- 
man Nayauar asked : — 

With respect to the outbreak of cholera last month in 
the city of Madras, will the Government be pleased to give 
information on tlie following points : 

(a) the cause or causes of the outbreak ; 

(1)) the exact axtienb of the mortality up to the present 
time due to cholera alone ; 

( 5 } the nature and extent of the measures adopted to 
stamp out the disease ; and 
* There are 5 Taluk Boards in the Ooimbafcore District . 
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{cl) whether it is a fact, and if so why, that cholera often 
appears in the city during the first half of the last six 
months of every year ? 

Ansiccr 

(cc) The causes cannot ba given with any certainty but an 
important contributing factor is believed to have 
been the introduction of infection from outside the 
limits of the city. 

(b) Thera were 2,110 attacks and 1,577 deaths between 
15th August and 7dh November last. 

{c) A special staff of nine cholera inspectors and 47 
menials was employed in addition to the ordinary 
sanitary staff to attend to the following duties 

(1) Isolation of infected persons, 

(2) supply of medicines and disinfectants, 

'3) supply of drinking water in barrel-carts where 
water was scarce, 

(4) destruction of unwholesome fish and suspi- 

cious food-stuffs exposed for sale in 
markets or elsewhere and the proper 
conservancy of markets, 

(5) disinfection of wells, latrines, dustbins and 

drains and of houses where there were 
attacks, and 

(6) destruction of rubbish. 

{d) Oholera frequently appears in the city between July and 
September, but the Government are unable to say 
with certainty why this is so. 

Malabar District Board and Eailway Cess : — Tlie 
Honble Mr. Kunhiraman Nayanar asked why, when other 
District Boards were encouraged in the construction and 
financing of Railways, the Malabar District Board was not 
invited to levy the railway cess. 

Government answered that they always left it to the 
Boards themselves to take the initiative in the matter of 
levying the Eailway cess and undertaking Eailway projects. 
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PR^)V^NCTALISATI()jS^ OF LoCAL FUND ENGINEERING 
Service : — The Hon’ble Mi*. C. V. S. Narasimha Eajii asked if 
the Govemiuent would consider the desirability of provincialis- 
ing* the Enghieering Establishment of the Local Boards after 
consulting the wishes of the Local Boards on the subject. 

Cxovernment answered that they were not prepared to 
consider the proposal. 

Official Candidates and Voters: District Board Elec- 
tions : — The Hon’ble Mr. A. V. Krishna Eao asked if Govern- 
ment have come to any conclusion on the question of prohibiting 
officials from voting at elections to District Boards and also 
on the question of prohibiting Tahsildars and Village Munsifs 
from standing for election to District boards. 

Government answered that it was decided that there 
was no sufficient reason to modify the rules in the manner 
suggested. 

Joint Ownership OF Branch Eailways by District 
Boards : — At a meeting of the Madras Legislative Council 
held on the 20th November 1914, the Hon’ble Mr. K. Kama 
Aiyangar moved the following resolution: — 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor in council 
that the Government may advise and help District boards 
that have levied or are willing to levy Eailway cess to form 
themselves into companies to work joint lailway lines, on 
schemes to be laid down by Government, when such lines pass 
through the jurisdiction of more districts than one : and may 
also arrange to provide the capital for such companies out of 
the funds pointed out by the Government as available during 
the last budget discussion or by advancing loans to them as is 
done for other purposes by Government. 

' This Council further recommends that the Dindigul- 
Palghat line now under the consideration of Government may 
be worked on these lines jointly by the District Boards of 
Madura, Coimbatore, and Malabar d 
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The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur B. N. Sarma who had given 
notice of a similar resolution moved the following amend- 
ment : — 

' This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council 
that the Government may advise and help, by undertaking 
the necessary legislation or otherwise, District Boards that 
have levied or are willing to levy Eailway cess to own and 
work joint railway lines and to form themselves into companies 
to work joint railway lines, on schemes to be laid down by 
Government, when such lines pass through the jurisdiction of 
more districts than one ; and may also arrange to provide the 
capital for such companies out of the funds pointed out by the 
Government as available during the last budget discussion 
or by advancing loans to them as is done for other purposes 
by Government or by giving them the necessary borrowing 
powers subject to the control of the Government. 

' This Council further recommends that the Dindigul- 
Palghat line now under the consideration of the Government 
may be worked on these lines jointly by the District Boards of 
Madura, Coimbatore and Malabar.’ 

The alteration was agreed to by the Council, and after 
a long discussion, the amended resolution was put to vote 
and lost. 

Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 

Lumley’S Public Health, 8th edition, by Alexander 
Macmorran and Joshua Sobolefield : Messrs. Butterworth and Co. 
Price £3-15. 

Municipal Corporations in British India, 3 vols. By P. 
Duraiswami Aiyangar. Price Es. 20. 

Municipal Life and Government in Germany. By 
William Harbutt Dawson, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price 12s, Qd. 


Cities in Evolution. By Prof. P. Geddes. Messrs. Williams 
and JSorgate. In the Press, 
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Town Pl anning with special reference to the Birmingham 
Schemes. By George Oadbnry, Jun., with diagrams, photographs, 
charts and maps, Longmans, Green & Co. In the Press. 

Pbactical Town Planning. By J. S. Nettlefold, with 
diagrams. 

Water Supplies : their purification, filtration and sterilisa- 
tion. By Samuel Bideal, wdth 24 plates. 75. 6cL net. 

The Conteol op Water as applied to irrigation, power and 
town waLer -supply purposes. By Philip A. M. Parker. Illustrated. 
Price .S 5’00. 

New Time Savers in Hydraulics and Earthwork. By 
0. E. Housden, late Superintending Engineer, Public Works 
Department, India, with illustrations. Price 3s. net. 

Earth Eoads. By Charles E. Morrison. With diagrams 
Price 50 Cents, 

The elementary iDrinciples of the construction and maintenance 
of earth roads are here presented. Location, cost, traction, grades, 
soil conditions, drainage, width of roads, etc., are among the subjects 
covered. 

Some Considerations regarding Cast Iron and Steel 
Pipes. By John Sharp, Wh. Sch., M. I. Mech. E., Consulting 
Engineer. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 4s‘. 6ch 

A Handbook op Hygiene. By A. M. Davies and C. H. 
Melville. 

The book contains a mine of information on air and ventila- 
tion, water and water-supply, food and dieting, the removal and 
disposal of sewage, personal hygiene, soil and sites, the causation 
and prevention of diseases and disinfection. 

The Menace op Smallpox and how to meet it. An out- 
line for laymen. By W. McC. Wanklyn, B.A., M.B.O.S., L.E.O.P., 

D.P.H. Price 25. Qd. 


The Houseply : A slayer op men. By E.W. Eitz Simons, 
F.EM.S.r&c. . In.the Press. 
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OOMiMERClAL PAINTS AND PAINTING. By Arthur Saymour 
Janaings. Messrs. Oonsiabie & Co. Prica 6 <, net. 

A uselul book for architaats, engineers, contractors, painters 
and claaoraj )L‘s. 


Practical Points. 


[The questions of subscsibers only are anstoerable in the Gazette. The 
name and address of the Subscriber must accompany each communication 
tohich must be legibly lontten.l 

1. Waiver of notice : Defence to a Criminal Prosecution, 

A Municipal Council gives notice to A calling upon him 
to close a well with clean sand or debris, as it considers that 
the well is in an insanitary condition. A requests the Council 
to allow him to retain the well. The Council thereupon 
informs A that if the well is covered with a Cuddapah slab 
and a hand-pump is provided, it will not insist on the well 
being actually closed. A, however, does not cover the well 
and is prosecuted for not filling up the well. A pleads that 
the notice has been waived and that the prosecution must 
fail. Is his defence valid? 

Answer, 

A has a good defence. Where after the service of a 
notice, negotiations ensue, such negotiations are tantamount 
to a request by the party served with the notice, and a 
consent by the' Municipal Council, to reconsider the matter 
and will have the effect of waiving the notice. (See HtcgJies 
V. Metropolitan By, Go., 2 xApp. Gas. 439; Emp, v. Nadirsha, 
I.L.E, 29 Bom., 36). There is, however, nothing to prevent 
the Council from issuing a fresh notice after the negotiations 
are closed. 

2, Interference with the option of the owner or occupier, 
illegal : Notice should comply ivith the Statutory Provisions. 

A Council is empowered by the statute creating it to 
-wOTfr^oFIaad which is likely to become a resort of 
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idle and disorderly persons oi become a juiisance, to secure, 
enclose, clear or cleanse the same. The Council calls upon 
the owner to constjaict a masonry wall around tin'- land. Is 
the owner bound to comply with the requisition ? 

Aivswer. 

The requisition is invalid and need not l)o complied 
with ; where option is ^iven 1)y the Legislature to the owner 
or occupier to ado[)t such measures as he pleases tc) caiay out 
the demands of the loca/l authorities, it is not open to them 
to prescribe their own measures naid to deprive the owner or 
occupier of the option given to him by statute. v, 

Sadanand, I.L.li., M Bom., 151.) 


3. Acquisition of land hij private agreement^ whether 
valid, 

A Municipal Copncil is authorised by statute to acquire 
land for the purpose of widening a public street. The 
Council, instead of acquiring the land required under the 
Land Acquisition Act, proceeds to negotiate with the owner 
for acquiring the same. The ratepayers insist on the land 
being acquired under the Act ami threaten to file a suit 
against the Council for restiaining it by an injunction from 
acquiring the land piivately. Have the 3'atepayers any cause 
of action ? 

Answer. 

It seems that the ratepayers have no cause of actioji. 
Where a Council is empowered to acquire land, it may do so 
by private agreement and is not bound to have recourse to the 
Land Acquisition Act (Ency. of L. G. Law, Vol. I, p. 1*20). 
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Co-Operative BuiMing Societies as an aid 
to Sanitation. 


[By the Hox’ble Diwan Bahadhr 
L. D. Savamikanhu Pillai, M.A., B.L., LL.B., 
Eeg-isteae of Co-Operative Societies, Madras.] 

C O-OPEEATIVE Building Societies are formed for the 
purpose of affording facilities for poor men and men 
of moderate means to own houses. These categories 
include a very large number of men, because a man whose 
means may be so ample as to enable him to live in comfort in 
a rented house will very often find that the same means will 
))e unequal to his owning a house to live in. Conditions of 
civilized life in all countries tend to raise the rent of houses 
far more rapidly than the price of other commodities and it is 
a matter of common knowledge and experience that in almost 
every town in India that one could name, house rent has 
doubled within the last thirty years ; and where it is now diffi- 
cult for men of moderate means to own houses in towns, it 
may well nigh become impossible for them to do so after the 
next thirty years. It would therefore seem that the present is 
an opportunity that may not occur again for forming Building- 
Societies in towns. 

But Building Societies do not merely meet the present con- 
ditions of town life in India for men of moderate means. 
Everywhere the complaint is that the poor are being compelled 
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to live in smaller and smaller houses. As the room for healthy 
life dwindles till the poor man’s house almost becomes a 
f^alley slave’s cell, disease, especially epidemic disease, 
acquires an ever increasing hold on what are called the slums 
of our cities and towns, and local authorities are compelled to 
consider schemes for thinning down congested areas by acquir- 
ing insanitary wards and streets, and rebuilding the houses or 
obliging their owners to rebuild them elsewhere. The process 
merely hands over the poor from one rackrenting landlord to 
another, unless means be found at the same time to place the 
evicted poor in houses which they can call their own. An 
insanitary house which is closed is probably worth only a 
quarter of what a decent house for the same class of dwellers 
would cost and not all the ingenuity of municipal administra- 
tors can substitute a 400 rupees house for a hundred rupees 
one without drawing the extra Bs. 300 from somebody else’s 
pockets. 

Fortunately, Co-operation can step in to solve this appa- 
rently hopeless problem. Co-operation has shown that the poor 
have a source of credit, hitherto unused, in their honesty and 
capacity for work. The reserve store of the individual’s 
energy, i,e,, the energy to be put forth m future^ on the 
strength of which he can raise a present loan, is not of great 
value, if we take only one individual since it is liable to be 
affected by the uncertainty of life, health and employment ; 
but if ten men offer their reserve energies together, that is a 
good and valuable asset, since the chances of any of them 
losing life, health or employment may be adequately estimated 
and allowed for. 

What becomes of the Co-operative Credit on an unlimited 
liability hasisy which is the ordinarily accepted name of this 
putting together of the reserve energies of several men ? It 
may be used for multiplying the available material for labour, 
just as the merchant or tradesman uses his credit for enlarging 
his working capital and it should certainly leave a larger 
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surplus income at the disposal of the wage earner. Building 
Societies for the poor are one way of utilizing the additional 
income or savings created by co-operative credit. It may 
seem a farfetched way of solving the problem with which we 
started, viz., how to create three times the life-room that 
exists at present in congested areas, but the art of building 
up great edifices out of little units is itself Co-operation and 
such results can be achieved, as the world knows, by patient 
trial. 

This is not by any means the whole duty of Co-operative 
Building Societies. We said above that life-room tends to 
become dearer and dearer in towns and cities and it would 
seem that Co-operative Building Societies must rapidly get 
beyond the sphere of possibility. There are forces, however, 
which must always counteract this contraction of life-room, 
and among them are the facilities afforded by railways, 
tramways and cheap transit for the population to get away 
from the area of constriction, and to distribute themselves in 
suburban areas. To those anxious to avail themselves of these 
increasing facilities and to acquire more life-room. Co-opera- 
tive Societies are invaluable since they afford the means of 
acquiring large sites in easily reached suburbs and of creating 
the ideal garden city of the future. These Co-operative 
Building Societies accomplish their objects (1) by collecting 
funds and lending them to members w^ho wish to purchase 
or build houses ; (2) by buying and owning lands for being 
parcelled out to members who wish to construct houses thereon 
and (3) lastly, by erecting buildings on sites so purchased 
and selling buildings ready for habitation to members. 

The wage earner or small salary earner can with difficulty 
save a few rupees per month; but this is very different from 
his commanding capital to build a. house worth Es. 500 or 
Es. 1,000. A Co-operative Building Society does this for him. 
It pays on his behalf for a house or a garden or a piece of 
land in lump and he agrees in return to repay the interest on 
the amount so advanced as well as the amount itself by easy 
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monthly or annual instalments extending over a long term of 
years. A Co-operative Society undertaking to finance a 
number of would-be-house-owners in this manner will luive to 
borrow on a large scale ; and the first condition of its exist- 
ence is that clieap capital should be at its command. The 
members will have to pay to tlie society a rate slightly higher 
than what the society [)ays. TJuis, if a clerk drawing Es, 50 
per mensem wants a house worth Es. 1,000, the first condition of 
the }n-oblem is wliethcr he can get tlie money cheap enough to 
enable him to pay interest on it every month plus anade([uate 
instalment whereby the debt can be extinguished in 10, J5 or 
‘20 years. To meet 9 per cent, interest instalment, the 
clerk would have to put by at least Es. 10 per mensem, in 
which case the debt would be extinguished in about 20 years. 
If he cannot save so much, he will have to find a Building 
Society that can I’aise money on cheaper terms than societies 
can at present in this Presidency. A Society for lending 
money to intending builders is an elementary form of a Build- 
ing Society ; ill fact, it is only a credit society which lends to 
its members for the one purpose of buying or constructing 
houses. Many Building Societies in Great Britain are usually 
formed on this principle. No more need be said in regard to 
them than about ordinary Credit Societies of which a des- 
cription wmuld be out of place in this paper, 

A more advanced form of Co-operation is practised by 
Societies that purchase land and parcel it out to members for 
building purposes. And a still further stage is reached when 
Societies undertake, in addition to purchasing sites, to build 
houses on behalf of members. Such a Society requires in the 
members a large amount of business capacity to manage their 
own affairs and also a considerable amount of mutual trust, 
On the other hand, members will also get the extra profit that 
results from the joint purchase of land and materials for the 
construction of houses. A Society of this kind will have to 
raise a large share capital which should bear a considerable 
proportion to the total cost of the site and the buildings thereon. 
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How IS A Society to be Formed ? A miinber of persons, 
not few^er than 10, who wish to own houses and who have 
confidence in each other should join in an application for a 
Society. The application should be sent to the Eegistrar in 
the forms prescribed wdiich can be had from the Eegistrar or 
one of his Assistants. The applicants should also have the 
means to raise some capital for the business ; and the minimum 
contribution for each man should be at least what is required 
for purchasing a house site. If the Eegistrar considers that 
there is a reasonable chance of success and if he approves the 
by-laws wdhch the organizers have framed for themselves, he 
will register the Society. One essential condition for the 
formation of a Society of this description is the existence of a 
number of intelligent and earnest workers who are prepared 
to devote their best energies for the cause of the Society ; in 
the absence of such men, such a society cannot exist. 

The rule enforced in other Co-operative Societies, that 
the members should belong to a single village or town is 
usually relaxed in the case of a Building Society, because its 
members may wish to own houses at a distance from their 
usual place of residence either for reasons of health or for the 
education of their families or some other good reason. It 
would be hard to impose any disability on tliem by reason of 
their remoteness of residence. 

How THE Society is expected to work : Apart from 
collecting sufficient share capital wherewith to buy or enable 
members to buy sites and materials for houses, a Building 
Society wull do well to raise deposits from its members and 
others, chiefly from members. The number of houses that 
can be put up by a Building Society in the course of a year 
may not exceed 10 or 12; but as there should be several 
hundreds of members to make a good Building Society, those 
who have no immediate prospect of' having houses built 
for them by the Society should make monthly deposits in 
the meantime which will give the Society continuous 
occupation and will relieve it from the necessity of borrowing 
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lar^o sums of money elsewhere. The money obtained by 
means of share capital, loans and deposits can be used 
by the Society either for building on behalf of members 
or as a loan to members for the purpose of constructing 
liouses. Loans are granted on the security of the site allotted 
as w'ell as of any buildings that may be erected thereon. 
Members will be required to repa^^ the amount with interest 
in a number of years, generally 15 to 20 ; so that the instal- 
ment which each will have to pay every month will be quite 
small. Ordinaiily, the purchase of a house is in the case of a 
poor man either an impossibility or it involves many years of 
self-denial for himself and his family; and he can secure the 
fruit of his privations only at the fag end of his life. A Co- 
opei-ative Society ani icipates this, gives him the house imme- 
diate! y and lets liim pay in easy instalments spread over a 
great length of time. He would not have to pay every month 
more than perhai)s 2%of’t]ie value of the house. Whether 
the Society builds for its members or its members build for 
themselves, they should invariably agree to confonn to certain 
rules; i,e., that they will build, on sanitary lines, that they 
will not inconvenience their neighb(Uirs and that they will 
confoi'in to whatever other rules may be framed hereafter for 
their common convenience. They also stipulate that a certain 
proportion of the profits should be devoted to some object of 
general public utility recognized by the Charitable Endow- 
ments Act. Tliey may, for instance, have a small school, or a 
reading room out of tbe profits. It is a fundamental principle 
of a Co-operative Society that only honest men should be 
admitted as its members. In a Building Society it may be 
presumed that the managing body will exercise special care in 
the choice of members. A Society thus formed may bid fair 
to be a happy Co-operative colony where the rule of conduct 
will be 

“ Each for all, and all for each 
Helping loving one another.” 
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Artesian Boring at Cochin * 

[By Hobmusji Nowboji, B.B., A.M.I.C.E., 

Deputy Sanitaby Engineeb, Madbas.] 

C ochin is situated on a narrow belt of land, with an 
almost continuous length of 1*20 miles breasting the 
Arabian Sea and separated from the main land by a 
backvv^ater of equal length and a wudth vai-ying from a few 
hundred yards to 6 miles. This belt of land is very little 
elevated above sea-level and the back-water is as much as 30 
feet deep at the estuaries, adjoining one of which Cochin lies. 

The water in the deeper layers of the belt is brackish. 
Some rain water accumulates in natural cups or basins, in the 
clayey stratum below the superficial layer of sand which 
forms the only sweet water available in Cochin. But the 
water is very unwholesome which is the natural consequence 
of a subsoil polluted for centuries by the sewage and filth of a 
whole town which is innocent of any system of drainage. 

In 1894, an attempt was made to obtain a supply of 
potable water by an artesian boring. A boring lined -with 8 
inch steel tubes was made. Unfortunately, just as the boring 
attained a depth of 325 feet, there was an accident to the 
boring rod and it was found impossible to continue the boring. 
It was then proposed to withdraw the tubes and to re-sink 
them on another site. The Grovernment, however, consider- 
ing that an authoritative assurance of the likelihood of success 
was necessary before more money was sanctioned for an 
artesian boring, referred the above proposal to the Director of 
Geological Survey for remarks. This Officer (Mr. C. L. 
Griesbach, C.I.E,, F.G.S.,) in expressing his opinion did 
not deny the possibility of obtaining a pure supply of fresh 
water by a deep boring but asserted that such w^ater stratum 
may possibly be thousands of feet below the surface. The 
A paper read at the second Indian Science Congress. 
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Govcii-nuienfc wore iiJitimilly reluctant to spend more money 
on a sc homo the result of which was considered so problem- 
aticah 

*\bout two years a.eo the necessity for a further attempt 
t(> discover a deep seated supply of pure water foj‘ Cochin was 
a^'ain urged l)y the Kamtary and local authorities, llis Ex- 
cellency Lord Peiitland’s Government, being satisfied of the 
necessity for this undertaking, sanctioned a deep bcning of 1000 
feet at an estimated cost of Ks. 88,000, the whole of winch 
amount has been generously provided by Government. The 
new boring lias reached n depth of 825 feet, which is also 
the deptli attained by the first boring. The new boring 
is only 50 feet away from the old boring ; and, as might 
naturally be expected, there is not any striking difference in 
the soils traversed. 

A (piestion has often been asked, especially by those wlio 
have not had the opportunity of carefully perusing the volu- 
minous mass of correspondence relating to the Cocliiii water 
supply, wdietlier them was anytliing m the I’esults of the last 
boring, as far as it was made, wliicli gave any indicatitm at all 
of the probability of discove.ring sweet water in Cochin at a 
depth of iOOO feet. The answxn* is that there was such an 
indication. Otherwise, tlie present undertaking at a large 
cost would not be warranted. It is a recorded fact that in 
the old boring tlie wuiter met with was brackish to a depth of 
300 feet, but after passing that depth the cpiality of the water 
changed ; and in the last stratum of water tapped by the 
boring, there was no trace of salt. Apparently, the influence 
of the sea and the back-w^ater on the subsoil ceases at a depth 
of 300 feet. There is also proof of a circumstantial nature that 
a layer of sweet w^ater of some considerable volume was passing 
under the belt on which Cochin stands. The coast line of 
this strip of land presents a phenomenon during the monsoon 
which is of much interest to mariners, geologists and engi- 
neers. It is the formation of what are termed '‘mud banks” 
along the coast and the action of these mud banks in creating 
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•smooth water anchorages. The formation of the mud banks 
has been ascribed to mud ejected from under 
Geologioal Survey of the liydraulic pressure of the 

X^Vll’ Part I ^ 1 ^ 4 ^ backwater, the level of which is during the 
monsoon several feet above sea level. It 
was conjectured that there were subterranean passages or 
veins filled with soft mud connecting the back-water and the 
sea and that when the level of water in the former was higher, 
the mud was forced out into the sea. 

Mr. Crawford, the then Commercial Agent at Aleppey, 
in discussing the origin of the mud banks (1860), admitted 
the influence of the backwater in this formation, but thought 
that it was only partially so. The principal source of active 
communication, he thought, was more in land and the back- 
water perhaps only an auxiliary. 

It has been stated by various writers that the water over 
and around the mud banks becomes considerably freshened 
during the monsoon even to the extent of being drinkable and 
at such times ships can take in water alongside. This cir- 
cumstance supports Mr. Crawford’s theory of an inland com- 
munication. If the mud banks were due solely to the influence 
of the backwater, the freshening of the w'atei* over the mud 
banks would not be satisfactorily accounted for because the 
lagoon is salt. 

The borings, as far as they have been made, lend support 
to Mr. Crawford’s theory of inland communication. The soil 
traversed by the tube consisted of several layers of loose slushy 
sand between layers of clay and when the tube penetrated this 
loose slushy strata, the soil rose in the tube often to a height 
of 200 feet. Layers of such loose and flowing soil were en- 
countered down to the depth of 325 feet. Unless there be 
huge shafts in the bed of the back-water, which descend 
vertically — a state of things which is highly improbable — the 
water in the lagoon can have no influence on the subsoil at a 
depth of 325 feet under a strip of land in close proximity to it. 

2 
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The area which contribates the subteiTanean supply 
which is flowing”' to the sea under Cochin is about 2500 square 
miles forming the watershed of the Alwaye river. The 
subsoil consists, in ordei* of ascension, of gneiss, laterite and 
recent deposits. It is popularly believed, for good reas(ms, 
that there is a very copious flow of water where the laterite 
and gneiss meet. The laterite is of spongy textui'e and the 
gneiss itself is w^ell laminated and doubtless contains large 
cavities which form basins of water wdiich finds its way to the 
sea through fissures in the rock. In the higher plateaus of 
the valley, the laterite covering averages only about 100 feet 
in depth. The niaximinn depth of some wells in the laterite 
which have touched the gueissic substratum is 140 feet. 
Where the valley opens to the sea, it is compai'atively flat and 
the gneiss is a,t a cimsiderable distance below the surface. 
There are many indications that the low lying country along 
the Malabar Coast w’as originally some hundreds of feet (one 
authoi’ity says 500 feet) below its present level and that it 
was gradually raised to its present level by sedimentai'V 
deposits due to the denudation of the Western Ghats. The 
borings have established the existence of alluvial deposits to a 
depth of 325 feet. 

There are sufficient indications of a large body of water 
passing from the basin of Alwaye towards the sea and under 
the sandy belt on wdiich Cochin stands. The assumption is 
warranted that the porous layers nearest the gneissic formation 
contain an abundant and pure supply of water. 

The following statement gives particulars of the soil met 
with at various depths : — 
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BOEING AT COCHIN. 


Thickness of strata. 

Prom 

j 

To 

Description of Soil. 

i feet. 

Surface. 

4 

Ferruginous and calcareous 
quartz sand. 

26 

4 

30 

Pine white sand with shells. 

2 

30 

32 

Black mud calcareous. 

11 

32 

43 

Sand darkened by carbonaceous 
matter and containing shells 
of lamelli branches. 

51-6 

43 

94-6 

Dark mud with fragments of 
shells. 

5-6 

94-6 

100 

Pine calcareous sand. 

5 

100 

105 

Mixture of dark clay and sand. 

23 

105 

128 

Black clay. Band of shells at 
120.125. 

10 

1*28 

138 

Light colored clay with sand 
grains. 

10 

138 

148 

Dark colored clay with sand 
grains. 

12 

148 

160 

Coarse gravel. 

8 

160 

168 

Carbonaceous clay. 

12 

168 

180 

Clay becoming sandy at base 
, with tubes of pyrites. 

13 

108 

193 

Sand and gravel (well rounded). 

7 

193 

200 

1 Clay with pyrites tubes. 

10 

200 

210 

1 Black clay with pyrites tubes. 

5 

1 210 

216 

' Black carbonaceous clay. 

10 

I 216 

225 

I Black carbonaceous clay, sandy. 

86 

226 

260 

Dark clay with resin in upper 
layers. 

30 

260 

290 

Coarse round gravel. 

10 

290 

300 

I Dark colored coarse sand mixed 
with clay. 

26 

300 

326 

Coarse grey sand with pyrite 
twig probably not in situ. 


The Corporation of Madras. 

[By Eao Bahadub V. Alwab Chbtty, B.A., 
Pbovincial Fobest Sebvice.] 

T he other day a gentleman who had left Madras nearly 
20 years ago came back to it and was asked what his 
impression was of the changes that must have taken 
place during the somewhat long period of his absence. His 
reply was that no changes had really taken place ; things w^ere 
very much where they stood 20 years ago ; the drainage was 
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still ^Iciocti^c ; the reiiioval and disposal of the night-soil was 
still in the ai'cluiie condition for which Madras had always 
such an unenviable notoriety; the cleaning of the streets and 
lanes continued to be perfunctory; the roads were as bad as they 
ever were, except the main thoroughfares ; so also the lighting ; 
and as for epidemics, e.g., cholera, they continued to be 
regular visitants as in the olden days ; it was true that there 
were a few more showy buildings, but the dirt and squalor of 
the city continued unchanged. There is probably some ex- 
aggeration in the above statement, but few people will be 
found to deny its substantial truth. 

My object in writing this article is to show that, unless 
the Corporation go in for more of taxation and decentralisation, 
no real improvement is possible. The drainage and water- 
supply scheme would cost, I am told, about Es. 210 lakhs, of 
wliich a sum of Es. 5,5 lakhs has been spent up to date. The 
(Tovernujent liave given a free grant of Es. 67 lakhs, so that 
the Corporation has so far spent only what it obtained as a 
free gift. The Corporation has yet to find Es. 155 lakhs, and 
it has asked for a further free grant from the Government, 
acting no doubt on the well-understood principle that the more 
you get the more you should ask. It is, however, unlikely that, 
with the war and other troubles, and the consequent shrinkage 
of provincial revenues and increase of provincial liabilities, the 
Government could afford to grant to the Corporation the grant 
of half a crore of rupees which, it is understood, has been 
asked for. Is the further execution of the drainage and water- 
supply scheme to be put off pending another windfall in the 
shape of a further dole from the Government ? But the com- 
pletion of the drainage and water-supply scheme is not the 
only thing to be done, though it is by far the biggest item 
ahead. The Corporation has committed itself to a number of 
other things, e,g,, model schools, additional medical in- 
stitutions, improved vaccination and registration of vital 
statistics, better food inspection, increased charges on public 
works, conservancy, lighting, etc. Then, again, the question of 
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congested and unhealthy areas is becoming one of increasing 
urgency, and action could not, I suppose, be safely put off for 
clearing out several of the paracheries which are such a 
menace to the public health. All these things mean money. 
The receipts and charges of the Corporation are now fairly 
well balanced. In 1913-14, the opening balance was Es. 
5,95,959 ; the revenue w^as Es. 30,0 i-,8’24, including a Govern- 
ment grant of Es. 2,88,000 ; the expenditure was Es. 27,66,657, 
the closing balance being Es. 8,34,126. If the Government 
grant is excluded, the Corporation revenue and expenditure 
are fairly well balanced ; and there is nothing to spare for 
other purposes. 

It seems to me that the time has come when the Cor- 
poration should ask itself whether it would not be well to go 
in deliberately for extra taxation, so as to bring about an 
amelioration of existing conditions within a reasonable length 
of time, instead of continuing the hopeless attempt to make 
bricks without straw which has led to much waste of time and 
labour in the past. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population in the Madras City for the last 5 years w^as as shown 
below : — 


1909-10 

Es. 3-1-8 

1910-11 

„ 3-3-10 

1911-12 

„ 3-5-9 

1912-13 

„ 3-7-2 

1913-14 

„ 3-8-10 


It may look as if the burden of civic taxation has been 
gradually rising during the last 5 years. This, however, would 
be a mistake. The burden of taxation, when it is represented 
in money, has to be taken along with the rise or fall in prices, 
so as to obtain an estimate of the increase or decrease of the 
real sacrifice involved. It is true that, measured in rupees, 
annas and pies, each individual in the City paid in 1913-14 
about 15% more than he did in 1909-10, but when it is remem- 
bered that prices have risen during this period by over 25%, 
in other words, that the purchasing power of the rupee has 
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lallui lo that t'Xteni, it {'olhnvs that the real cjvie sacrifice in- 
\i^v head <')f population is less than it was 0 yeai’s a^o. 

.\<yuii, let ns consider what a taxation ot Ks. 8-8-10 per 
lu'ad ol jx^piilation really means. It wa')rks out at less than 2 
])ies ])cr diein ; and pray let us not forget that even unskilled 
labour — I mean tlie ordinmy co(dy — now earns about 8 annas 
])ei' diem. Tins sliould show how trifling the civic sacrifice 
really is per head, and it should be remembered that there is 
in Madras a verv large body of people indeed above the 
unskilled kibonr stage. I wish that it wei’e possible to take 
a census of the Madras City in point of income and ascertain 
what exactly is the income per liead of population and then 
compare it with the civic taxation per head. I am pretty 
certain tliat it will then be discovered that Madras is very 
liglitly taxed indeed lor civic purposes. Compare it with 
wliat it is in (talcutta or Boml)ay. In both those cities the 
civic taxation works out at between Its. lO-J and 11 per head, 
that IS, at more than three times the Madras rate. I know" 
of course the arg ament that Bombay and Calcutta are richer, 
cities tlian Madras. But are they really more than three 
times as rich as w"e ? 

Tlien, again, assuming that w"e are comparatively poor in 
the Madras City, are we not doing all we can to confirm this 
poverty and prevent improvement by maintaining the low 
standard of municipal efficiency which alone is possible with 
the low taxation we have ? If the administration of the city 
improves, if its drainage and water-supply scheme is com- 
pleted, and if it gets well roaded, well lighted and well sanita- 
tioned, more people will come in, the value of property will 
rise, and we shall pave the way for being less poor than 
we now are. But in any case it seems to me absurd that, 
with the very low taxation that we now have, we, the 
ratepayers, should grumble at the inefficiency of the Corpora- 
tion, The wonder is not that things" are so bad as they are, 
but that they are not much worse, A distinguished friend of 
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mine who had returned some time ago from a trip to England, 
when asked what struck him most m that country, said that 
he was most struck by the efficiency of local government 
and the equanimity with which people bore heavy local 
taxation ; the rate of local taxation varies, it seems, from 5 
to 1*2 shillings on the pound of rental ; about 7 or 8 
shillings on the pound of rental is considered by no means 
unduly heavy. What does that mean? It works out at 
between 35 to 40S^ of the rental. In Madras, the rate of 
house-tax is about 21%, and yet the moment any suggestion 
is made to increase that rate, I suppose that there will be a 
howl. Let us hope that, howl or no howl, the rate will be 
raised, so as to provide the Corporation with the funds which 
they so badly need. As a humble ratepayer myself, I would 
gladh' welcome an increase, and I earnestly appeal to my 
fellow ratepayers to stand up for the cause of true progress in 
the administration of the City. 

I have referred to the question of house-tax to illustrate 
my point that, without more of taxation, effective improvement 
of local administration will not be feasible. I must however 
add that, in my humble opinion, the whole scheme of civic 
taxation in Madras requires thorough revision. At present the 
well-to-do classes do not, so far as I could see, bear their fair 
share of burden. A mere increase of the house-tax would 
not only not rectify this inequality, but may even enhance 
it. By all means let the poorer classes pay a little more than 
what they now do ; the enhancement of the house-tax will 
bring that about ; but a readjustment of the profession-tax, 
the vehicle-tax, etc., would be necessary to enforce that the 
well-to-do classes contribute an adequate share to the common 
fund. 

Also, be it remembered that, while an increase of the 
revenue is necessary for progress, it may not by itself secure 
the object in view. The excessive centralisation of all work 
and responsibility is a serious evil just now in the administra- 
tion of the city. If a corner of a lane in, say, Tondiarpet, is 
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negieetcd, the only rciiiecly is, nnder present circumstances, to 
send a complaint to the head office which, after several days, 
makes nn enquiry, which is absolutely valueless for tlie reason, 
firstly, that the enquiring officer is generally the subordinate 
complained against, and secondly, on account of the delay, 
verification of the complaint is impracticable. It appears to 
me that the formation of a number of local committees, with 
powers to act in minor matters, and all controlled by the 
central oi'ganisation of the Corporation, would go far to meet 
this evil. I hope in a subsequent issue to elaborate this pai't 
of the subject. 


Town Planning, 

Need of Town Surveys and Local Exhibitions as 
preparatory to Town Planning Schemes. 

C alcutta had its Calcutta Improvement Act (1911), 
and the Bombay Town Planning Bill has just passed 
through the Legislative Council. In Madras, the 
problems of the City are coming to the front ; the inauguration 
of lectures on Town Planning by Prof. P. Geddes may be 
regarded as a preliminary step towards the introduction of a 
Town Planning Act for Madras.^ In view of this increased 
activity in Towm Planning in this country, the following 
Memorandum t prepared by the Sociological Society’s Cities 
Committee will be found highly useful to Municipal bodies. 
The Memorandum points out the correct methods to be 
adopted and warns against the dangers of what one may call 
amateur Townplanning, 

Summary of the Cities Committee’s work. — We wel- 
comed and highly appreciated the Town Planning Act 
and we early decided that it was not necessary for this 
committee to enter into its discussion in detail, or that of its 
proposed amendments. We have addressed ourselves essen- 

* A Town Planning Bill is, we understand, in course of preparation, 
f Slightly abbreviated. 
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tially to the problem of town planning itself, as raised by the 
study of particular types of towns, and districts involved ; and 
to the nature and method of the City Survey which we are 
unanimously of opinion is necessary before the preparation of 
any Town Planning Scheme can be satisfactorily undertaken. 
Schemes, however, are in incubation, alike by Municipal 
Officials, by public utility Associations, and by private in- 
dividuals, expert or otherwise, which, whatever their particular 
merits, are not based upon any sufficient surveys of the past 
development cind present conditions of their towns, nor upon 
adequate knowledge of good and bad town planning elsewhere. 
In such cases, the natural order, that of town survey before 
town planning, is being reversed ; and in this way individuals 
and public bodies are in danger of committing themselves to 
plans which would have been widely different with fuller 
knowledge ; yet which, once produced, it will be too late to 
replace, and even difficult to modify. 

We have, therefore, during the past four years addressed 
ourselves towards the initiation of a number of representative 
and typical City Surveys, leading tow'ards Civic Exhibitions, 
and these we hope to see under municipal auspices, in conjunc- 
tion with public museums and libraries, and with the co- 
operation of leading citizens representative of different inter- 
ests and points of view. In Leicester and Saffron-W alden, 
Lambeth, Woolwich and Chelsea, Dundee, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and other cities, progress has already been made ; and with 
the necessary skilled and clerical assistance, and moderate 
outlays, we should be able to assist such surveys in many other 
towns and cities. Our experience already shows that in this 
inspiring task of surveying, usually for the first time, the 
whole situation and life of a community in past and present, 
and of thus preparing for the planning scheme which is to 
forecast, indeed largely decide, its material future, we have 
the beginnings of a new movement — one already characterised 
by an arousal of civic feeling, and the corresponding awakening 
of more enlightened and more generous citizenship. 

3 
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Eecommendations v>y the Committee. — The prepara- 
tion of a local and civic survey previous to the preparation 
of a Town Planning Scheme, thougli not actually specified 
in the Act,'^ is fully within its spirit ; and we are therefore 
most anxious that at least a strong i*ecommendation to this 
effect should form part of the regulations for Town Planning 
Schemes provided for the guidance of local authorities by 
the Local GoA'Crnment Board. Without this, Municipalities 
and others interested are in danger of taking the very oppo- 
site course, that of ]ilanning before survey. Our suggestion 
towards guarding against this is hence of the most definite 
kind, viz. Before proceeding to the preparation of a Town 
.Planning Hcheme, it is desirable to institute a Preliminary 
Local Survey to include the collection and public exhibition of 
maps, plans, models, drawings, documents, statistics, etc., 
illustrative of situation, historic development, communications, 
industry and commerce, population, town conditions and 
requirements, etc. 

We desire to bring this practical suggestion before local 
authorities, and also to ventilate it as far as may be in public 
opinion and through the press, and in communication to many 
bodies whose interest in Town Planning Schemes from various 
points of view has been recognised in the Third Schedule of 
the Act, as lately amended by the Government in response to 
representations from our own and other societies. 

Dangers op Town Plannig before Town Survey. — 
What will be the procedure of any community of which 
the local authorities have not as yet adequately recognised 
the need of the full previous consideration implied by our pro- 
posed inquiry, with its Survey and Exhibition ? It is that the 
Town Council, or its Streets and Buildings Committee, may 
simply remit to its City Architect, if it has one, more usually 
to its Borough Surveyor or Engineer, to draw up the Town 
Planning Scheme. 


* The Housing, Towu-Plauning, etc., Act, 1909. 
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This will be done after a fashion. But few of these 
officials or of their committees have as yet had time or oppor- 
tunity to follow the Town Planning movement even in its 
publications, much less to know it at first hand, from the 
successes and blunders of other cities. Nor do they always 
possess the many-sided preparation — geographic, economic, 
artistic, etc., which is required for this most complex of 
architectural problems, one implying, moreover, innumerable 
social ones. 

If the calling in of expert advice be moved for, the 
Finance Committee of the Town Council, the rate-payers also, 
will tend to discourage the employment of an external archi- 
tect. Moreover, with exceptions, still comparatively rare, 
even the skilled architect, however distinguished as a designer 
of buildings, is usually as unfamiliar with town planning as 
can be the town officials ; often if ])ossible, yet moie so. For 
they have at least laid down the existing streets ; he has merely 
had to accept them. 

No doubt, if the plan thus individually prepared be so 
positively bad, in whole or in part, that its defect can be seen 
by those not specially acquainted with the particular town or 
with the quarter in question, the L. G. B. can disapprove or 
modify. But even accepting what can be thus done at the 
distance of London, or even by the brief visit from a L.G.B. 
Advisory Officer, the real danger remains ; not that of streets, 
etc., absurdly wrong perhaps ; but that of the lo%o pass stand- 
ard — that of the mass of municipal art hitherto ; despite 
exceptions, usually due to skilled individual initiative. 

Town Planning Schemes produced under this too simple 
and too rapid procedure may thus escape rejection by the 
L. G. B. rather than fulfil the spirit and aims of its Act ; and 
they will thus commit the towns for a generation, or irrepar- 
ably, to designs which the coming generation may deplore. 
Some individual designs will no doubt be excellent ; but there 
are not as yet many skilled town planners among us. Even 
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in Germany, still more in America (despite all recent praise, 
much of which is justified), this new art is still in its inhincy. 

As a specific example of failures to recognise and utilise 
all but the most obvious features and opportunities of even 
the most commanding sites, the most favourable situations, 
Edinburgh may be chosen. Eor, despite its exceptional 
advantages, its admired examples of ancient and modern town 
planning, its relatively a-wakened architects, its comparatively 
high municipal and public interest in town amenity, Edin- 
burgh notoriously presents many mistakes, disasters, and even 
vandalisms of which some are lecent ones. If sucli tilings 
happen in cities which largely depend upon their attractive 
aspect, and whose town council and inhabitants are relatively 
interested and appreciative, what of towms less favourably 
situated, less generally aroused to architectural interest, to 
local vigilance and civic pride? Even with real respect to the 
London County Council and the record of its individual mem- 
bers, past or present, it must be said that this is hardly a 
matter in which London can expect the provincial cities to 
look to her for much light and leading as a -whole, while her 
few great and monumental improvements are naturally beyond 
their reach. 

In short, passahle Town Planning Schemes may be 
obtained without this preliminary Survey and Exhibition for 
which we desire to see in each town and city ; but tlie best 
possihh cannot be expected. Erom the confused growth of the 
recent industrial past w^e tend to be as yet easily contented 
with any improvement : this, however, will not long satisfy us, 
and still less our successors. This Act seeks to open a new 
and better era, and to render possible cities which may again 
be beautiful : it proceeds from Housing to Town (Extension) 
Planning, and thus raises inevitably before each Municipality 
the question of town planning at best — in fact of city develop- 
ment and city design. 

Method and Uses of Pebliminaby Suevey. — The 
needed preliminary inquiry is readily out-lined. It is that 
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of a City Survey. The whole topography of the town 
and its extensions must be taken into account, and this more 
fully than in the past, by the utilisation not only of maps and 
plans of the usual kind, but of contour maps, and it possible, 
even relief models. Of soil and geology, climate, rainfall, 
winds, etc., maps are also easily obtained, or compiled from 
existing sources. 

For the development of the town in the past, historical 
material can usually be collected without undue difficulty. 
For the modem period, since the railway and industrial period 
have come in, it is easy to start with its map on the invaluable 
‘ Eeform Bill Atlas of 1832, Fig. 30 and compare with this 
its plans in successive periods up to the present. 

By this study of the actual progress of town developments 
(which have often followed lines different from those laid down 
or anticipated at former periods) our present forecasts of 
future developments may usefully be aided and criticised. 

Means of communication in past and present, and in 
possible future, of course, need specially careful mapping. 

In this way also appears the need of relating the given 
town not only to its immediate environs, but to the larger 
surrounding region. This idea, though as old as geographical 
science, and though expressed in such a term as ' County 
Town b and implicit in ‘ Port b ' Cathedral City’, etc., is in 
our present time only too apt to be forgotten, for town and 
county interests are commonly treated separately with injury 
to both. The collaboration of rustic and urban points of view, 
of county and rural authorities should thus as far as possible 
be secured, and will be found of the greatest value. The re- 
cent agricultural development in Ireland begins to bring for- 
ward the need of a more intelligent and practical co-operation 
of town and country than has yet been attempted ; and towards 
this end surveys are beginning, and are being already found 
of value. 
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Social surveys of the fullness and detail of Mr. Booth's 
well-known map of London may not be necessary ; but such 
broader surveys as those of Councillor Marr in his survey 
of Manchester, or of Miss Walker for Dundee, and the like, 
represent the very minimum wherever adequate civic better- 
ment is not to be ignored. 

The preparation of this survey of the town’s Past and 
Present may usually be successfully undertaken in association 
with the town’s library and museum, with such help as their 
curators can readily obtain from the town house, from fellow- 
citizens acquainted with special departments, and, when 
desired, from the Sociological Society’s Cities Committee. 
Experience in various cities shows that a Civic Exhibition 
can readily be put in preparation in this way, and without 
serious expense. 

The urgent problem is, however, to secure a similar 
thoroughness of preparation of the Town Planning Scheme 
which is so largely to determine the future. 

To the exhibition of the City’s Past and Present there 
therefore needs to be added a corresponding wall-space {a) to 
display good examples of town planning elsewhere; (6) to 
receive designs and suggestions towards the City’s Future. 
These may be received from all quarters ; some, it may be, 
invited by the Municipality, but others independently offered, 
and from local or other sources, both professional and lay. 

In this threefold Exhibition, then, of their Borough or 
city — Past, Present and Possible — the municipality and the 
public would thus practically have the main outlines of the 
inquiry needful before the preparation of the Town Planning 
Scheme clearly before them ; and the education of the public, 
and of their representatives and officials alike, may thus — and 
so far as yet suggested, thus only — be arranged for. Examples 
of town plans from other cities, especially those of kindred 
site or ‘conditions will here be of peculiarly great value, 
indeed are almost indispensable. 
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After this exhibition — with its individual contributions, 
its public and journalistic discussion, its general and expert 
criticism — the municipal authorities, their officials and the 
public are naturally in a much more advanced position as 
regards knowledge and outlook from that which they occupy 
at present, or can occupy if the short and easy off-hand 
method above criticised be adopted, obeying only the minimum 
requirements of the Act. The preparation of a Towm 
Planning Scheme as good as our present (still limited) lights 
allow, can then be proceeded with. This should utilise the 
best suggestions on every hand, selecting freely from designs 
submitted, and paying for so much as may be accepted on 
ordinary architectural rates. 

As the scheme has to be approved by the L. Gr. B., their 
Inspector will have the benefit of the mass of material collected 
in this exhibition, with corresponding economy of his time and 
gain to his efficiency. His inspection would essentially be 
on the spot ; any critic who may be appointed would naturally 
require to do this. His suggestions and emendations could 
thus be more easily and fully made, and more cheerfully 
adopted. 

The selection of the best designs would be of immense 
stimulus to individual knowledge and invention in this field, 
and to a worthy civic rivalry also. 

Outline Scheme for a City Survey and Exhi- 
bition . — The incipient surveys of towns and cities, above 
referred to, are already clearly bringing out their local 
individuality in many respects, in situation and history, 
in activities and spirit. No single scheme of survey can 
therefore be drawn up so as to be equally applicable in 
detail to all towns alike. Yet unity of method is necessary 
for clearness, indispensable for comparison ; and after the 
careful study of schemes prepared for particular towns and 
cities, a general outline has been drafted, applicable to all 
towns, and easily elaborated and adapted in detail to the 
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individuality of each town or city. It is therefore appended, 
as suitable for general purposes, and primarily foi* that 
Preliminary Survey previous to the preparation of a Town 
Planning Scheme, which is the urgent recommendation of 
this Committee. 

The survey necessary for the adequate preparation of a 
Town Planning Scheme involves the collection of detailed 
information upon the following heads. Such infoianation 
should be as far as possible in graphic form, i,e., expressed 
in maps and plans illustrated by drawings, photographs, 
engravings, etc., with statistical summaries, and with the 
necessary descriptive text ; and is thus suitable for exhibition 
in town-house, museum or library ; or, when possible, in the 
city’s art galleries. 

The following general outline of the main headings of 
such an inquiry admits of adaptation and extension to the indi- 
viduality and special conditions of each town and city. 
SITUATION, TOPOGEAPHY, AND NATUKAL 
ADVANTAGES 

(a) Geology, Climate, Water Supply, etc. 

(b) Soils, with Vegetation, Animal Life, etc. 

(c) Eiver or Sea Fisheries. 

{d) Access to Nature (Sea Coast, etc.). 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, LAND AND 
WATEE 

{a) Natimal and Historic, 

(5) Present state. 

(c) Anticipated Developments. 

INDUSTEIES, MANUFACTUEES, AND 
COMMEECB 

{a) Native Industries. 

(6) Manufactures. 

(c) Commerce, etc. 

{d) Anticipated Developments. 
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POPULATION 

(a) Movement. 
ib) Occupations. 

(c) Health. 

(d) Density. 

(e) Distribution of Well-being (Family Conditions, 

etc.) 

(/) Education and Culture Agencies. 
ig) Anticipated Eequirements. 

TOWN CONDITIONS.— 

ia) HISTORICAJj: Phase by Phase, from Origins 
omvards. Material Survivals and Associa- 
tions, etc. 

{h) RECENT: Particularly since 18H2 Siirves . 

thus indicating Areas, Lines of G-i’owth 
and Expansion, and Local Changes undei 
Modern Conditions, eg., Streets, Open 
Spaces, Amenity, etc. 

(c) Local (xovernment Areas (Municipal, Paroeliiai, 
etc.). 

id) PRESENT : Existing Toavii Plans, in general 
and detail. 

Streets and Boulevards. 

Open Spaces, Parks, etc. 

International Communications, etc. 

Water, Drainage, Lighting, Electricity, etc. 
Housing and Sanitation (of localities in 
detail). 

Existing activities towards Civic Better- 
ment, both Municipal and Private. 

TOWN PLANNINC^ SUGOESTIONS AND 
DESIGNS 

(A) Examples from other towns and cities, Bntisli 
and Foreign. 

4 
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(B) Contributions and Suggestions towards T(nvn 

Planning Scheme, as regards : — 

(a) Areas. 

(h) Possibilities of Town Expansion iSubiuhs, etc.) 

(c) Possibilities of City Impiwement and Develop- 

ment. 

(d) Suggested Treatments of these in detail 

(alternatives, when possible). 

A fullei* outline for city activities in detail wouid exceed 
our present limits ; moreover, it w'ili be found to arise more 
naturally in each city as its survey begins, and inc(Uirse of tiie 
varied collaboration which this calls forth. The preparation 
of such more detailed surveys is in progress in some of the 
towns above mentioned, and is well advanced, for instance, in 
Edinburgh and Dublin; and though these surveys arc as yet 
voluntary and unofficial, there are indications that they may 
before long be found worthy of municipal adoption. The 
recent example of the Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to- 
wards establishing a civic museum and survey, may here 
again be cited as encouraging, ?md even predicted as likely 
before long to become typical. 

The question is sometimes asked, How can we, in our 
town or city, more speedily set agoing this survey and ex- 
hibition without the delay of depending entirely on private 
and personal efforts ? Here the services of the Cities and 
Town Planning Exhibition may be utilised, as notably in the 
case of Dublin. In this way the city's survey is initiated 
in consultation with the local experts of all kinds, the broad 
outline thus prepared is capable of later local development m 
detail with economy of time and convenience of comparison 
with other cities. Its exhibition of civic surveys from other 
places is also suggestive and encouraging to local w’orkers : 
while the variety of examples of town planning and design 
from all sources are, of course, helpful to all interested in 
the preparation of the best possible local schemes. 
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Notes. 

Chidambaram Water Works. — Owing to an alteration 
]u the tour programme of His Excellency Lord Pentland, the 
opening ceremony of the Chidambaram Water Works has been 
postponed to the ‘idl'd Febmai'y, 1915. We have withheld the 
completion report for publication in our next issue. 

Electric PowmR for the Bombay Mills. — The com- 
pletion of the first stage of the scheme for the supply of 
electricity tor the mills of Bombay by the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company, Ld., was celebrated on the 8th 
February by an interesting ceremony at the receiving station 
at Parel. The ceremony of switching on the power was 
performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the pre- 
sence of a large number of people, representing every com- 
munity and every industry in Bombay. The scheme is 
financed by Indian capital and the whole project is under the 
mana^gement of an Indian Board of Directors. The scheme 
owes its origin to the initiative and courage of Mr. J., • ■ 

Tata, the pioneer of Indian industrial life. 

Site Tax m the PuNJAB.—It is notified that with the 
previous sanction of the Local Government, and under Section 
ol [a) of the Punjab Municipal Act III of 1911, the Municipal 
Committee of Dera Ghazi Khan has imposed a site tax at the 
following rates within municipal limits on the following 
classes of buildings . — 

(1) On ail factories within municipal limits 8 annas 

per mensem per acre. 

(2) On all buildings outside the City Circular Eoad but 
situated within municipal limits...! annas per mense?n per acre. 

The tax comes into force after three months from the 
date of the notification and will be recovered quarterly in 
advance. 

Deoghur Municipal By-laws. — The by-laws framed by 
the Deoghur Municipality in the District of the Santal Parganas 
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iiud by tlie Uiiiapnr Kiza.iunt Mnnieipiility, under Secticai doO 
of the Bengal Mmiieipal Act, have been confiinied b) the 
Iheulenaiit-Govemor of Bihar and Onesa in Council, and are 
published in the Bihar and Orissa Grazette. 

Muzaffaupur Water-works. — The following donations 
have been paid to the Mu zatfarpur Municipality in aid of its 
Water-works Scheme: — 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Eameswai* 

Singh, K.C.I.E., of Darbhanga ... Es. 20,000 

Chauduri Mahadeo Prasad of Nanpur ... ,, 10.000 

Babu Bishun Pragash Narayan Singh of 

Madhuban ... ... ... ,, 7,000 

Eanebennitr MUxVIoipality. — An application from the 
Eanebennur Municipality is published for the grant of a loan 
of Es. 15,000 from the Bombay (Toverninent under tlic 
provisions of the Local Authoilties Loan Act, 1879, for 
consti'ucting a new Kanarese School-house foi' primary 
ediicalioii (Es. 9,841-8-0) and a Municipal oihce 5,049). 
The estimated cost of the School-house is Es. 19,088 of wdrich 
a building grant equal to hall of tlie total cost will be received 
from Gfovernment. The loan carries interest at 4 pei* cent 
and is repayable in 20 equal annual instalments. 

Popular Lectures ok Sanitary Subjects. — On p. 187 
wo reprint the model lecture on Food, prepared by Major W. A. 
Justice. I.M. S., Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. The lecture 
is well adapted for educating people ; and if the local bodies will 
co-operate with the lecturing staff, there is no doubt that good 
results will follow. 

New Local Boards in Bombay. — The Bombay Goveui- 
inent have constituted 8 Taluka Local Boards (Godhra, Dohad 
and Kaloi) in the Panch Mahals District, witli effect from 1st 
April 1915. Bach Board will consist of (5 elective members 
(one to be elected by the Local Municipality, one by the holders 
■ of entire alienated villages in the taluka, and 4 by certain 
notified groups of villages in the area to be subject to the 
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autknnty of the newly cnii«titnted Board) and () nominated 
niemboi's to be appointed by Government. 

A New Notified Area. — The Bombay Goveimment have 
publrshed drafts of notifications which it is proposed to issue for 
constituting Hirekerur Town, Bliarwar, a notified area, under 
Section 187 of the Bombay District Municipalities Act, III 
of 1901. 

Asbestilite, a new buildino material. — This is the 
age of cement, and one of its latest applications is for tiles for 
roofing, as well as a lining for w^alls and ceilings. The cement 
IS mixed with asbestos and the combination is so effectively 
accomplished as to yield a homogeneous and impressive article. 
For roofing purposes the tiles are made in red, blue or brown, 
and when laid present an artistic appearance. The cement 
ensures solidity and protection against the weather while the 
asbestos renders the material fireproof. The material may be 
used for ordinaiw constructional purposes, if desired. It 
possesses one desirable feature. The material being a non- 
conductor of heat, the building so constructed is cool in 
summer as the solar heat is unable to radiate into the interior ; 
while in winter it is warm because the internal heat is kept 
within. The tiles are lighter than those made from clay or 
slate, are inexpensive and have the additional quality of being 
imperishable. Asbestilite, as it is called, has been utilised in 
Canada for constructional purposes with unique success. And 
bearing in mind the trying character of the North American 
cliimite with its violent extremes of temperature according to 
season, it should be useful in the tropical countries. 

The Dust Nuisance. — We take the following from the 
x\dministration Eeport of the Eangoon Municipality : — The 
dust nuisance is one which has to be seriously contended 
with, and there was a good deal of complaint during the hot 
months of the last dry weather. The cause is not far to seek 
but tlie application of an immediate and effective remedy is 
nut easy. The advent of motor vehicles is undoubtedly one 
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of the main causes, which the new asphalted roads, themselves 
dustless, are nevertheless covei’ed with fresh dust every day 
which is deposited on them from the 30 feet side streets, loot- 
paths and back drainage spaces, and as the smooth pavement 
offers very little resistance to the picking up of the dust, it is 
blown in a regular cloud along the street by the strong winds 
prevailing in the hot months. With the paving of the foot 
paths and back drainage spaces and the tarring or oiling of 
the side streets, the nuisance would largely disappear, but it is 
obvious that this cannot be done all at once. 

Eat Destruction. — Since the Port of London Authority 
introduced the scheme for the extermination of rats in 1901, 
834,000 rats have been destroyed. The average bag is now 
about 3,000 a month. 

Belief of Local Bodies PRom Contributions to Gov- 
ernment. — We published, in our last issue, a press note issued 
by the Bombay Government announcing the sanction by the 
Secretary of State of the remission of certain charges made by 
Government for services performed by their officiers on behalf 
of local , bodies. It appears that similar relief to local 
bodies in the Madras Presidency has also been given from the 
1st April, 1914 {vide paras. 14, 15, 192 and 202 of Paj*t TV of 
the Bevised Financial Statement for 1914-15 presented to the 
Legislative Council on the 31th March, 1914). 

Water Supply Schemes for new Municipalities. — An 
estimate amounting to Bs* 1,31,000 for a water-supply scheme 
for Narasaraopet has been sanctioned for execution and an 
indent for materials required from England for it is under pre- 
paration. A scheme for Peddapuram is under investigation 
by the Sanitary Engineer. 

Bombay Legislative Council.— The Committee appoint- 
ed by the Bombay Corporation to report on the Government 
proposal to amend the Municipal x\ct so as to make it 
admissible for Government to select the Municipal Commis- 
sioner for appointment as an additional member of the Bombay 
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Legislative Conncil reported to the Corporation stating that 
it was not desirable that the existing provisions of the 
Municipal Act should be amended as proposed by Govern- 
ment. The report said : The existing bar to the Municipal 
Commissioner’s nomination to the Legislative Council was 
deliberately placed after considerable discussion in the Council 
when the City of Bombay Municipal Bill of 1887 was under 
consideration. In that Bill a provision had been inserted 
authorising the Commissioner to be an additional member of 
the Council. The Corporation, however, objected to the 
proposal and the clause was ultimately removed on that 
occasion. His Excellency the President, the Right Hon. Lord 
Eeay, then observed tlial as the occasions on which the 
Governor would be inclined to make the Commissioner an 
additional member of his Council were so^ rare and as he also 
felt the force of the argument that the Municipal Commissioner 
should not be taken away from his duties in Bombay, he 
thought that the clause in question need not be retained. 
The Committee consider that these arguments still hold good. 
They think that though the advice of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner on questions affecting the administration of the 
Municipality of Bombay would be helpful to the Legislative 
Council and its Select Committees, such advice can always 
be substantially obtained, wdiether the Commissioner is 
actually a member of the Council or not. As regards the 
eligibility of the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust, of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust and of the Calcutta Corporation 
to be Members of the Legislative Council, the Committee 
beg to observe that the constitution of the Bombay Corporation 
IS considerably different and the Coniunssiuner does not occupy 
the same position as the Chairman of the other bodies. The 
Port Trust and the Improvement Trust have been given the 
franchise for returning a member of the Council and it would 
be an advantage to those bodies to have their interests 
represented by their respective Chairmen. The Bombay 
Corporation have, however, aheady got the right to elect one 
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member to the Council and they have asked for the right to 
return another member. If therefore the Municipal Com- 
missioner is also allowed to be a member of the Council, 
occasions may arise when the representatives of the Corpora- 
tion may find themselves opposed by the Commissioner in 
voicing the views of the Corporation. Such a conflict would 
be obviously undesirable and may have pi ej .idivlal influence or 
the interests of the Corporation. The Committee therefore 
recommend that Gfovernment may be informed that having 
regard to all these difficulties, the Corporation do not see their 
way to accept the proposal. 

At the adjourned ordinary meeting of the Corporation 
held on the 4th February, 1915, the Committee’s report wtis 
considered. It was proposed by Mr. H. P. Mody that the 
report “be approved and adopted and the President be 
requested to address Grovernment in terms of the report." 
Mr. Jamsetji A. Wadia moved an amendment that “the 
report be recorded and the President be requested to inform 
Government that the Corporation see no objection to the 
appointment of the Municipal Commissioner as an additional 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, should the\v 
consider liis presence on the Council desirable." On the 
amendment being put to the vote, there were 27 votes for it 
and 17 against it. A poll was demanded and the result of the 
counting was that there w^ere 28 for and 18 against the amend- 
ment. The President declared that the amendment was cai’ried. 

Town Planning Legtuees. — Professor P. Geddes deli- 
vered three courses of lectures and held a Cities and Town- 
planning Exhibition in Madras. The third course of lectures, 
delivered under the auspices of the University of Madras, 
dealt with the philosophy of town-planning and covered 
a wide range of subjects. The first two courses, however, 
dealt with the practical problems of town-planning and 
have afforded much food for thought and reflection. A 
keen observer, Prof. Geddes has understood Indian conditions 
as well as most Europeans who have spent several long years 
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in this country, and several of his suggestions have a 
practical value. His criticisms of indiscriminate destruction 
of houses in the name of relief of congestion, without pro- 
viding homes for those rendered houseless, and of the com- 
pulsory closing of private wells and tanks without providing 
an adequate supply of water to the people, will be welcomed 
with a sigh of relief by the ratepayers, specially in Bombay 
and Madras. His morning discourses at the Exhibition were 
particularly interesting and instructive. Prof. Geddes has done 
a service to this country by compelling attention to a subject 
which has during recent years received a good deal of attention 
in the Tvestern countries : and we venture to think that not 
merely in towm-planning but in every other department of 
municipal activity, Prof. Geddes has aroused that spirit of 
public interest and public duty which is the essential basis of 
all healthy local Self-Government. 

A Conference of Municipal Chairmen. — We are glad 
to note a new^ departure made by the Government of Madras. 
Taking advantage of the Town planning Exhibition opened 
by Professor Geddes, to which all the Chairmen of the 
mofussil municipalities ’were invited, the Government 
held on the ‘25th January last an informal conference of 
these Chairmen to discuss the larger problems connected 
with municipal administration. We understand that H. E. 
the Governor welcomed the Chairmen in a short speech and 
that the discussions were carried on under the presidency of 
the Hon. Mr. P. S. Sivasw^ami Aiyar, c.s.i., g.i.e., who is in 
charge of the Local and Municipal portfolio. The results of 
the deliberations have not been made public but the following 
are among the subjects taken under consideration : — 

(1) Methods of augmenting municipal revenues under 
the New Municipal Act, which is under preparation. 

(2) Modification of the constitution of Councils so as tO' 
give wider powers to the bigger municipalities by giving them 
a chief executive officer as in the case of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation. 

5 
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(8) The need for a, Town Planning Act and the intro- 
daction of the principle of “ betterment ” in the acquisition of 
lands for municipal purposes. 

(4) Improved methods of conservancy in towns. 

(5) The need for legislation in regard to the location of 
factories in towns. 

(6) Provision of improved water-supply and how to 
make a distinction for purposes of charging for w^ater used for 
domestic and non-domestic purposes. 

(7) General question of grants by Government and how 
to make them more permanent. x\lso the question of prepa- 
ring comprehensive sanitary programmes for a series of years. 

It is understood that several of the Chairmen who attend- 
ed the conference had not come prepared to consider these 
questions and that the conference was not quite as valuable as 
it might have been. We commend to the Municipal Chairmen 
and Councillors that they could improve upon the system 
inaugurated by the Government hy having Municipal Confer- 
ences periodically in selected towns where they could compare 
notes and widen their range of vision. 

Abtesian Boeing. — On page 105 we print a note by 
Mr, H. Nowroji, Deputy Sanitary Engineer to the Government 
of Madras, in elucidation of the very interesting diagrams, 
relating to the deep boring now being made at Cochin, which 
were exhibited at the Indian Science Congress, which recently 
concluded its second Sessions at Madras. It is the first deep 
boring in search of a water-supply ever attempted on the w’^est 
coast of the Peninsula, and for that reason, Mr. Nowroji’s 
note, which is a reasoning of the prospects of success, based 
on the physical and geological features of the surrounding 
country and the results of the boring as far as it has pro- 
gressed, is very interesting. The boring, we understand, has 
now reached a depth of 360 feet. This boring, as also the 
one which the enterprising firm of Messrs. Shenai Bros, 
have sunk on the Island of Vypeen, which lies opposite the 
town of Cochin, has established the existence of fresh water 
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in small quantities. In speaking on the subject of this boring 
at the Science Congress, Dr. W. P. Smeeth and other speakers 
agreed with Mr. Nowroji’s surmise that a purer and more 
abundant supply of water possibly exists nearer the under- 
lying gneiss. The depth at which the gneiss lies is, ho¥/ever, 
a matter of speculation, and can only be ascertained by a 
boring. His Excellency Lord Pentland has taken much 
interest in the boring. About two years ago when he passed 
through Cochin on his w^ay to the Laccadive Islands, His 
Excellency realised the extent of the suffering caused by the 
want of a sufficient and uncontaminated supply of drinking 
water in this important commercial centre, and to the interest 
then evoked we doubtless owe the undertaking, at a large cost, 
of what is more or less an experimental boring. We hope 
that Mr. Nowroji will prove a good prophet and that the 
boring operations will result in a plentiful supply of water to 
Cochin where good drinking water is now scarce. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

Maratha Hospital and Tuberculosis Patients. — At 
an adjourned ordinary monthly meeting of the Corporation 
held on the 1st February, 1916, the debate on the following 
proposition moved at the meeting held on the 21st January, 
1915, and on the amendment moved at the meeting held on 
the 25th January, 1915, was resumed : — 

Original Proposition. — Proposed by the Hon’ble Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, k.c.i.e., seconded by Dr. Nadirshaw 
H. E. Sukia— 

“ That the 10th Eeport, dated the 13th October, 1914, of 
the Medical Belief Committee regarding a proposal for 
utilising two wards at the Maratha Hospital for patients 
suffering from Tuberculosis, be approved and adopted, and 
a copy be forwarded to the Commissioner for information 
with a request that he will inform the Joint Honorary- 
Secretaries, King George V' Anti -Tuberculosis League, ac- 
cordingly,'' 
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Amendment. — Proposed by Major W. G. Liston, c.i.e., 
I.M.S., seconded by the Hon'ble Dr. D’Monte — 

‘‘ That the 10th Eeport, dated the 13th October, 1914, of 
the Medical Belief Committee regarding a proposal for utilising 
two wards at the Maratha Hospital for patients suffering from 
Tuberculosis, be rtcorded. 

•2. That the Corporation accept the offer of the King 
George V Anti-Tuberculosis League and that the Commission- 
er be requested to carry out the details of the arrangement 
in accordance with the suggestion made in his letter, subject 
to the proviso that the Hospital will be controlled by the Special 
Assistant Health Officer on behalf of the Municipalit>' and 
subject further to the understanding that the appointment of 
the Medical Officer in charge of the ward be approved by and 
be under the control of the Commissioner.” 

Eider to the original Proposition : — Proposed by 
Mr. H. P. Mody— 

“That the President be requested to approach Government 
with a view to ascertaining -whether they would be prepared 
to co-operate with the Corporation in devising measures for 
dealing with Tuberculosis, and, if it be considered necessary, 
to revise the settlement regarding medical relief.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Pherozeshah, on being asked whether 
he would accept the rider, observed that he was willing to do 
so if the amendment proposed by Major Liston was with- 
drawn by him. Major Liston having declined to withdraw 
the amendment, the rider was not accepted. 

After discussion, the amendment, on being put to the 
vote, was lost, there being 19 votes for it and 27 against it. 

The original proposition was then carried. 
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Statistical Information. 

Infantile Mortality (under 1 year). 

T he rate of infantile mortality in a city affords one of the 
chief tests of the efficiency of its Public Health adminis- 
tration. The following table shows the births and 
infant deaths (under one year) in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Kangoon. Making every allowance for defective registra- 
tion, the fact that approximately one out of every four infants 
enters the world to leave it within a year is a serious blot on 
Municipal administration. Strenuous effort on the part of the 
Municipal authorities and hearty co-operation on the part of the 
leaders of the people are necessary if the causes of infantile 
mortality are to be effectively dealt with. 

We are glad to note that in Bombay the rate is steadily and 
visibly falling ; the total mortality among infants up to one 
year of age in Bombay during 1913 was 7,488 as compared 
with 9,646 during 1912, showing a diminution of 2,158 deaths. 




Births. 

Infant deaths 
under 1 year. 


Rate of infant 
mortality per 
1,000 births. 


Males 

Females 

Total Males 

Females 

Total 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madrab 

Rangoon 

10,006 

9,445 

9,934 

2,840 

9,636 

8,941 

9,536 

2,694 

19,664 3,923 
18,386 2,760 
19,470 3,014 
5,534 842 

8,565 

2,294 

2,699 

647 

7.488 
5,054 
5,713 

1.489 

268‘74. 

274*C0. 

293*40. 

269*06. 


Health and Sanitation. 


The Problem of Milk Supply. 

T he question of the measures to be taken to improve 
the regulation of the milk supply in order to secure 
a much-needed improvement in the quality of the 
milk sold in Eangoon was the subject of correspondence 
between the Municipal Committee and the Local Govern- 
ment who were asked to pass certain amending legislation 
in order to give the Committee the necessary powers to 
carry into effect the measures which they proposed to 
take. Government replied to the effect that they were 
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advised that the Committee already possessed ample 
powers under the existing provisions of the Burma Municipal 
Act to take action for the better control of the milk supply. 
It appeared to the Committee from this reply that the position 
had not been entirely apprehended by the Legal Adviser to 
Government, and the Committee were again advised that the 
power to inspect milk-farms situated outside Municipal limits, 
— from which 80 per cent of the milk consumed in Eangoon 
is imported — the enforcement of sanitary measures at such 
farms, the prevention of contamination or watering of milk 
before it is despatched to Eangoon and the regulation of the 
transport of milk to Eangoon — which are the first essentials of 
their scheme — could not be directly and conveniently exercised 
without the conferment upon the Committee of additional 
powers by legislation. The Committee were further advised 
that the existing powers are insufficient even for the inspec- 
tion and testing of milk in course of transport within the 
Municipality and for the seizure of milk found on such 
inspection to be either tainted or open to suspicion. In view 
of the opinion expressed by their Legal Advisers, the Committee 
again addressed the Local Government urging the necessity 
for legislation upon the lines previously proposed by them. 
To this last letter. Government replied asking to be informed 
exactly in what way the Committee proposed to give practical 
efiect) to the powders w’hich would be conferred upon them in 
the event of the Burma Municipal Act being amended on the 
lines suggested. Briefly stated, the scheme of the Committee 
is to take all reasonable measures to ensure that milk shall 
not be drawn from diseased cows, that the milk from the 
moment it is drawn to the time of its receipt at the Depot in 
Eangoon shall not be contaminated or watered, and that if 
retail dealers desire to sell watered milk, they wdll be permitted 
under license to do so, one of the conditions of the license 
being that the milk shall be 'watered at the Depot only with 
pure water up to a prescribed limit. It must be recognised 
Section 102 of the Burma Municipalities Act. 
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that in the interests of the poorer classes the sale of cheap but 
wholesome watered milk must be allowed. It may be remarked 
that the percentage of fat in the local milk is greater than 
that of English cows, so that a fair amount of water may be 
added without bringing the percentage of fat below that allowed 
in England. 

Anti-Malarial Operations in the United Provinces. 

Lectures on malaria were delivered at Allahabad, Gorakh- 
pur, Agra and Moradabad in Urdu and English with lantern 
demonstrations. A malarial survey of Lucknow City was 
undertaken, opportunity being taken during all field work to 
fill up any hiatus in the list of anopheline fauna ot the different 
districts. 

Larvin-eating fish were experimented with, more es- 
pecially as regards their capabilities of surviving under artificial 
conditions. The small fish named “ Haplochilus ” was, after 
prolonged search, eventually located in the little Gandak river 
and some of its tributaries in the Gorakhpur District and from 
here supplies w’ere obtained from which a large number of, 
Lucknow fountains and the water works settling tanks were 
stocked. 

The work ot the Provincial and Divisional Committees 
was carried out as usual, suitable representatives of the Unani, 
Tebbi and Ayurvedic practitioners being sanctioned for each 
Committee. 

Eighteen ti*avelling dispensaries were also working in 
connection with malaria. 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects. 

Food. 

[PUEPARJED BY MajoU W. A. JUSTICE, M.B., C.M., D.P.H., 

Sanitary Commissioner, Madras.] 

Food is necessary for all of us. Without food we should 
get thin and weak and after a short time we should die. 
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In children, food is changed into the different body tissues 
and the result is growth. In children and adults, food 
furnishes energy for work and play and for warming the body, 
just as coal and water enable the steam-engine to do work and 
give out heat. 

However much coal and water you give a steam-engine, 
it will not grow and if any part of the engine is worn, it 
must be mended or replaced by man. With our bodies it is 
different. As we work, our tissues are constantly getting worn 
away and as long as we are properly fed, new tissues are formed 
from our food to replace those worn out. 

Our food then is destined to become part of ourselves : 
should we not take care to eat sufficient suitable food and to 
avoid any food which is not suitable ? 

It is true we depend on food for our lives but it is also true 
that food brings disease and even death to many. I will now 
tell you some of the w’'ays in which our food may harm us. 

The first thing to consider is the quantity of food we 
should eat. If we eat too little, we get weak and thin. Too 
much food may cause pain in the stomach, indigestion, diar- 
rhoea or constipation, head-ache, excessive fat and disease of 
the liver, kidneys and other organs. Few persons willingly 
eat too little but many eat too much. We shotild eat only as 
much as we need and not as much as we can, stopping when 
our hunger is satisfied. 

Our meals should be at regular fixed hours, small meals 
at intervals of about five hours being better than large meals 
at long intervals. 

The next consideration is the quality of our food. Food 
which has been kept so long that it has gone bad is likely to be 
poisonous and may cause sickness and death. Even good fresh' 
food may, through our own fault, become soiled with the little 
living organisms which cause disease. I shall now mention 
some of the commoner kinds of food and tell you how they 
may cause disease and what we should do to guard our health. 
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To begin with, I shall take meat. Good meat must be 
obtained from a healthy animal which has been slaughtered 
and not from an animal which has suftered from or died of 
disease or old age. The killing and cutting up must be done 
in a place set apart which must be kept very clean. The meat, 
when exposed for sale, should be protected from dust and flies, 
because dust may contain disease-germs and flies may carry 
them and deposit them on food. 

Meat which is going bad and has a bad smell should not 
be eaten. It is poisonous and cooking does not destroy the 
poisons. Meat which contains disease-germs may be made 
harmless by proper cooking. All cooked food is less likely to 
cause disease than raw food. Further, food should be eaten 
as soon as it is cooked, because if kept and allowed to become 
cold, it is likely to be again contaminated by dust, flies, dirty 
vessels or hands, 

I shall now turn to milk. Milk from sick animals may 
cause disease. Only milk from healthy, well-fed animals should 
be drunk. Animals should be kept clean and the stables should 
be clean with plenty of light and air. The milkman should be 
healthy and wash his hands before milking. The vessels in 
which milk is received should be cleaned beforehand with 
boiling water and should be covered to keep out dust and flies. 
Dishonest milkmen add dirty water to milk and make it very 
dangerous to drink. In this country, all milk should be boiled 
before use and if kept in the house, the vessel must be cleaned 
with boiling water before it receives the milk and must be 
kept covered in a cool part of the house afterwards. Tinned 
and condensed milk is usually unsuitable for children. 

I shall now speak of vegetables. Vegetables are often 
contaminated by the water used for their irrigation. After 
being gathered, they are often dipped into dirty tanks or 
streams on the way to market. In the market, they are often 
kept on dirty ground and are open to contamination by dust, 
flies, dogs and the water used to sprinkle them. You will see 
how dangerous it is to eat these vegetables raw. Proper 
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cooking makes them safe. If they are to be eaten raw, they 
must be washed thoroughly in boiled water. If cholera is 
present, only cooked vegetables should be eaten. 

Rice alone is not sufficiently nourishing, but if mixed with 
ghee and meat (or dhall and similar foods in those who eat no 
meat), the mixture constitutes a good diet. 

The rice should not be too ne-w nor should it be mouldy 
or dirty from careless storage. All grains should be stored in 
a dry place carefully protected from rats and insects. When 
meat, dhall, eggs, etc., are made into curry by the addition of 
chillies and other hot substances and eaten with rice, the 
mixture is tasty and more easily digestable. Rice must be 
well cooked so as to be quite soft. 

Fruit, if unripe or over-ripe, may cause indigestion and 
diarrhoea. Fruits sold in slices, such as melons, etc., may 
cause cholera after being exposed to dust and flies. Sweets 
which are handled and sold amidst dirty surroundings are 
likewise unsafe. Cooked rice and all kinds of food bought in 
dirty bazaars full of Hies are dangerous. 

There is no time to include all the different kinds of food 
but whatever kind of food you eat, remember that if you wish 
to keep healthy you must — 

(1) Eat a proper quantity of food. 

(2) Eat at regular fixed times. Eat slowly and masti- 
cate the food well. 

(3) Eat food which is sound and not that which is 
going bad. 

(4) Let only healthy persons with clean hands prepare 
and cook food. 

(5) Clean all vessels with boiling water before and 
after use. 

(6) Wash your hands before you eat. 

(7) Protect food from dust and flies. 

(8) Don’t eat or keep food in a room. where there is a 
sick person. 
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(9) Don’t keep food in rooms in which you live. 

(10 j Keep your house and its surroundings clean so 
that there will be few flies and little dust. 

Sanitation of Centres of Pilgrimage. 

Cholera Preventive Measures at Puri. — The out- 
break of cholera generally takes place at Puri during the 
festival time. There are two well known festivals here, namely 
Dol which takes place in March and Bath Jatra (Car 

festival) which takes place in June. All the public as well as 
lodging house wells are disinfected with potassium permang- 
anate a fortnight before each festival. If any cholera case 
occurs m any lodging house, the patient is removed to the 
cholera hospital and the room of the house which 'the patient 
occupied and the well of the compound are disinfected. If 
the patient dies thei-e, his bed and clothings are either 
disinfected or burnt. 

If two, three or more cholera cases occur in the same 
lodging house, the license of that house remains suspended for 
a week at least. The }*elatives, attendants and companions of 
the patient are kept under observation. 

As regards food, special attention is paid to it. There is 
one permanent Food Inspector here; but during the festival 
time, one or two more Pood Inspectors are appointed according 
to the necessity. They visit all the shops where food stuffs are 
sold and they have power to destroy all food in a state of 
decomposition and to prosecute the shop-keeper. 

The waters of some of the tanks of the town are not 
good and it is very difficult for the pilgrims to know it and so 
special police guards are kept at the side of each of these tanks 
to inform the pilgrims not to use the water of the tank for 
drinking purposes. 

During the festival time, extra niehters and uiehtranees 
are appointed to clean the roads and streets of the town twice 
a day ; and the latrines are also cleaned twice a da\ and \vashed 
with the solution of hypochloride of lime. 
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It is a strict rule here that cholera dead bodies should be 
cremated. In case of any unclaimed body, the Municipality 
bears the cost of cremation. 

Infantile Mortality." 

There is perhaps no subject concerning which the enthusi- 
astic medical officer of health feels more disappointment than 
with his comparative failure to reduce the rate of infantile 
mortality. In the face of a continually falling birth rate, due 
almost entirely to artificial methods of preventing conception 
and to the use of abortifacients much more commonly prac- 
tised than is generally known and to the gradually increasing 
later age at which people get married in supposed conformity 
to social requirements, this is a very serious matter for the 
nation. In many districts, this has been considerably reduced 
along with the reduced general death rate, but by no means in 
adequate proportion. If any proof of this, further than the 
experience of all of us, were needed, perhaps I may be allow- 
ed to quote the following from Sir Greorge Newman’s most 
interesting and instructive book on Infantile Mortality. He 
says : “ The infantile mortality is not declining. . . . Children 
under 12 months of age die in England to-day, in spite of all 
our boasted progress, and in spite of an immense improvement 
in the social and physical life of the people, as greatly as they 
did 70 years ago, . . . Experience makes it true to say that in 
England and Wales, out of 100,000 children, 17,139 will not 
live to their first birth day, and nearly 25,000 will succumb be- 
fore their fifth, and the nation is suffering a dead loss every year 
of not less than 120,000 lives under 12 months of age.” It will 
be generally admitted that the chief causes of infantile deaths 
are (1) prematurity and congenital defects at birth, in- 
cluding such terms as atrophy, debility and marasmus which 
altogether may be included in the term immaturity at birth ; 
<2) diarrhoeal diseases ; (3) respiratory diseases. In regard to 
measures dealing with the loss of infant life due to diarrh.xal 

* From the presidential address read by James W. Smith, M.D., before 
tbe Korthern Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
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and respiratory divseases, I have nothing to say. They are due 
to generally well-recognised causes which are being dealt with, 
and will come more and more under control. But in regard 
to those deaths due to immaturity, there is need for greater 
consideration. The proportion of deaths from these diseases 
varies in different districts and in different seasons, but it is 
generally recognised that on the average, 80% of the total deaths 
of infants is the result of immaturity. In my own district^ 
for the five years from 1909 tol914 out of a total of 240 infan- 
tile deaths, 103 were the result of immaturity, which repre-- 
sents the high percentage of 42'9. The very great majority 
of these occur within the first three months of life ; many of 
them within the first week ; many even within a day or two. 
It is quite evident that no environmental conditions applied 
to the infant within our present knowledge can have any 
appreciable effect in diminishing this mortality. To do that, 
we must bring to bear such influences as affect the child 
in embryo from the time of conception to its birth — that 
is to say, we must affect the material environment of 
the developing child. We can only do this by discover^ 
ing what environmental conditions we can bring to bear 
upon the mother that will bring about a better state of 
health in her, and through her in the child. This opens 
up a very wide subject, for it involves a consideration of the 
whole science of heredity not only as affecting the individual 
parents, but their ancestry ; the transmissibility of disease, as 
part of the acquired characteristics of the parents ; as well as 
the whole social environment, as regards the home and its 
surroundings, the conditions of labour, the poverty or affluence 
of parents, their habits as to morality, vice (especially sexual), 
alcoholism, and the hundred and one things of every-day social 
life. Now, apart from the effects of heredity (to which I hope 
to refer later on) and such conditions as too early marriage 
and syphilis, for which legislation is as yet premature, there 
are conditions that affect the mother during pregnancy which 
are found to influence the health of the child, and w-hich, 
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though they have not liitherto been dealt witli, ai-e capable of 
being so, and are actually now beginning to be dealt with. 
These refer, for instance, to the industrial employment of 
women, in which is involved the question of the home and its 
surroundings, and the poverty or affluence of the parents. 
As showing the relation of poverty to infantile mortality, 
Dr. Robinson, Medical Officer of Health for Rotherham, lias 
found that '' in those cases in which the mother was employed 
in a factory, and the father was either out of work or earning 
less than A'l, the mortality rate was per 1,000, while where 
the father earned more than ,1^1 the rate was only 146 per 
1,000.” Dr. Robinson adds “ that industrial employment has 
a bad effect on the infantile mortality rate, principally because 
it interferes with breast feeding. But the influence of indus- 
trial employment is quite small when compared with the 
influence of acute poverty, and it would seem that in so far as 
the mother’s employment reduces the acuteness of the poverty, 
it may even tend to lower the rate of infantile mortality. 
This is further borne out by statistics in Wigan, where with 
an infantile mortality of 166 per 1,000 practically no married 
women are (. iii))loyed in factories, whereas in the town of 
Nelson, where a very large proportion of tlie adult female 
population are so employed, the infantile mortality rate was 
only 87 per 1,000. Dr. Kerr’s annual report just issued bears 
this out. He finds that the infantile mortality rate high in 
families living in one-roomed houses, gets less and less with 
the increase in the number of rooms occupied by families, the 
number of rooms being an index of the state of poverty or 
comfort of the parents. 

As further showing the influence of poverty, in the city 
of Edinburgh, wdiile the rate of infantile mortality in 1913 was 
only 101 per 1,000, with 26 in the Newingdom Ward and 
46 in Morningside, in the Cowgate, occupied by the poorer 
classes living in narrow lanes and closes, and amidst insanitary 
surroundings, it was as high as 204 per 1,000. These conditions 
of poverty, occupation of the mothers in factories, too hard 
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work, and insufficient food, all influence the development of the 
foetus in utero and make it immature at birth, while the 
hygienic conditions into which it is born are necessarily such 
as tend to make it lose grip of the little hold of life it has. By 
the Notification of Births Act, with its array of health visitoi's 
and nurses and sanitary officers, directed as they all are to 
improvement of the environment, the chances of life of these 
immature children have been greatly increased. But it w'ould 
be better still if the immaturity with which they are born 
could be rectified, and consequently the notification of birth 
implies ante-natal attention and care of the prospective mother 
during her pregnancy. This is now claiming the attention of 
sanitary authorities and boards of health. The National Insur- 
ance Act, wdth the medical benefits it brings to all insured 
persons and its maternity benefit, which brings greater comfort 
and attention to mothers wdien they most require it and 
enables them to stay from work till their health is re-established, 
tends to assist in reducing infantile mortality, and to render the 
mother more fit to breast-feed the child by improving her own 
state of health. But this is not enough. Educated public 
opinion, always the prelude to further legislation, is becoming 
more and more convinced of the necessity of preventing mothers 
engaged in factories and other works from continuing at their 
w^ork up to the birth of the child. The time is coming soon 
when prospective mothers will be piohibited from wmrk for 
two or three months before the time of their lying-up and for 
two or three months after it and when provision will be made 
to see that mothers are cared for in the way of sufficient nour- 
ishment, satisfactory hygienic surroundings, and of being 
trained in the care of the child, the health of the home, and in 
all the duties that pertain to motherhood. Even now the 
Local Government Board has sent out a circular authorising 
authorities to spend public money in the establishment of 
maternity hospitals and dispensaries, wffiere without money 
and without price prospective mothers will be enabled to go 
for advice and assistance in all matters pertaining to their own 
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and their child's welfare. This is but a corollary to the 
Notification of Births Act, which has done and is doing a 
good deal for the welfare of infants ; it is but carrying 
supervision of the child a little further back in its develop- 
ment to its ante-natal life. Is it not the logical outcome of 
this to carry it further back still, to its very beginning ? This 
would bring her at once under the care of the health visitor and 
medical officer of health, who would be responsible for her 
welfare till her health w’as re-established, and for the welfare 
of the child all the time of its infancy and childhood. Kecords 
would be kept of the life history of every child from its birth, 
including such ante-natal observations as were possible till it 
began its school life. Then it would come under the super- 
vision of the school medical inspector. — Puh. Health, 

Infant Hygiene : Pregnancy and Maternity. ' 

Entire ignofance ot the life a woman should lead during 
pregnancy and maternity, and complete disregard of the science of 
infant hygiene amongst the majority of Indian mothers, are factors 
which go a long way to contribute to high infant mortality. Every 
Sanitary Officer who has had something to do with visiting the 
streets and lanes in Indian cities will bear me out when I say that 
Indian mothers have been obseived feeding themselves, and their 
infants at breast, on everything ‘'going/’ often with the result that 
the infant’s life comes to a premature end* All this can be remedied 
if only men in India do a little of their duty towards their own 
wives and daughters and impart to them the necessary education in 
elementary hygiene. 

Nature is a cruel master ; as you sow so shall you reap is her 
immutable law. Sanitary laws are promulgated with the object of 
so regulating the lives of the people that Nature’s products, air, food 
and water, may be supplied to each and all in such a manner and 
under such conditions that the vital forces of every individual may 
be maintained at their maximum. I wonder how many of the 
Indian families keep that view before tbeir mind’s eye. The reply 
would be unfavourable in the case of a vast majority. The inevx- 

^ From a paper read by Dr. S. Rozdon, D. P. H., L. R. 0. P., L. R. 0, S., 

^ at the 3rd AH-India Sanitary Conference held at Lucknovr. 
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table result must follow in the shape of lowered vitality, increased 
susceptibility and consequently high mortality amongst children. 
Our duty as guardians of the public health is to put a stop to this 
high mortality by devising means which may suit the conditions 
obtaining in India. It is well known that the Punchayat System 
is stiU prevalent and dates its origin from time immemorial. That 
such a system does exist shows that the custom of forming societies 
in India, discussing social and religious questions in them, and 
abiding by their dictum is innate amongst Indians. Taking advan- 
tage of this sterling quality amongst the masses of India, I would 
propose the formation of Provincial Health Societies with branches 
in the different towns in India for the definite object of inculcating 
the knowledge of Nature’s Laws and the fundamental principles of 
domestic economy and hygiene. 

The times have changed and so has India ; new lin^s of research 
have been opened up, new sciences have been born, old truths are 
seen in quite a new light, venerable dogmas are accounted as old 
wives’ tales or flippantly disregarded as out of date. Amid all this 
innovation, the public are bewildered, legislators perplexed and I 
for one do not wish to add further to their bewilderment by 
recommending the constitution of separate societies for “ prevention 
of cruelty to children” “the protection of women and children” 
a society each for “Anti-malarial” '"Anti-tuberculosis” and 
“ Quinine” “Prophylactic” purposes and so forth. The society I 
have proposed will include all the minor sanitary objects and, I am 
sure, the knowledge acquired by the Indian public through the 
agency of such an institution will give forth sparks enough to kindle 
the flames of a cleansing and purifying flie which will burn 
brightly and steadily through the length and breadth of the 
Indian Peninsula. 

The above is a measure which is to be adopted mainly by the 
public themselves. The next question is what steps should be 
taken by Local Bodies and the State towards achieving the object in 
view. 

India is the only country, I think, where women play a major 
part in the household economy and unless they come to the front, 
no good will ever result out of all our exertions for the betterment 
of an Indian home in point of sanitation. It is to them that we 
7 
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must look for help. Women lead very .iiregaiious lives in India. 
Therefore if one woman is influenced successfully, rest assured that 
through her you have spread your influence through a wide com- 
munity of doorstep acquaintances. For them there is no close 
season ” for babies and to them the babies are a subject of inex- 
haustible interest. We must educate them in the ways of looking 
after themselves and their children, particularly their infants. Much 
of this can be done by hardworking, tactful and sympathetic lady 
health-visitors. It is through such an agency only that we can 
attain our object and it is here that the Local Bodies and the 
'Government should come to the rescue of the people. 

To gain the ears of mothers, it is necessary again to appoint 
lady health-visitors who should go amongst them as their friends, 
educating them on simple sanitary questions and teaching them 
how to live healthy and keep their children ht. At the same time 
there is a large oi ening for trained voluntary Avork'ers as weU, who 
would act under the Public Health Department. There is indeed a 
large scope for women who want an outlet for philanthropic energies 
to carry out the work, each being given only a few houses on which 
to concentrate their attention. 

The duties of such voluntary and paid visuors will, of course, 
be to wage a war against ignorance and quackery, supeistition and 
lerejudice, and to i reach the doctrine of preseivaiion of infant life 
in every household. Sympathy with our fellow-beings is the key 
to success, and the time has come when we can do something 
towards the diminution of these appalling death-rates by introducing 
into our work against the dry materialism of this world a little more 
of the elevating influence of human sympathy. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

A t a meeting of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers held 
at Caxtoa Hall, Westminster, on the 6th January, 1915, 
Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, M. Inst, c. e., f. r. San. l, 
delivered his presidential address, in which he reviewed the 
progress made by Sanitary Engineering during the last four or 
five decades. Mr. Cotterell said ; The day when the sanitary 
reformer was brushed aside as an impossible idealist is long 
since past. Sanitation is now recognised as essential to the 
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world’s well-being, and those who practise it as an integral 
and indeed to a large extent as an official part of the nation. 
It has saved the lives of hundreds of thousands, and has built up 
strong manhoods where formerly weakness and disease would 
have flourished. Man is a gregarious animal, and, whether in 
city or village, we are becoming more and more dependent 
upon efficient sanitation. We might even call sanitary engi- 
neering the handmaid of civilisation, so necessary is she 
wherever civilisation spreads. 

But if sanitary engineering has been recognised in peace, 
no less has it found its place in time of war. The experience 
of recent years has taught the great importance of sanitation 
and how much suffering and death may be prevented by its 
aid. So much is this the case that sanitary detachments are 
now a recognised adjunct of the Army. We are glad to knov^ 
that one of our valued ex-presidents and many members of 
the institute are serving their country in this beneficent capa- 
city. It is a satisfaction in these days of human slaughter — 
without precedent in history — to realise that sanitary engineer- 
ing plays an important part, not in destruction, but in 
preventing or at least reducing some of the awful miseries of 
war. Somebody has said that much of the trouble in which 
Europe is now involved is due to our bowing down to the 
' little tin god of progress I suppose he meant that we have 
measured our steps too much by material rather than by moral 
progress. Still in sanitary work there is no such distinction. 
Material improvement in this direction is immediately followed 
by moral gain. The provision of a public water-supply or the 
drainage of a town may seem a prosaic piece of work, but 
there follows inevitable a higher standard of cleanliness among 
the inhabitants ; a widening of the social and moral outlook ; 
and a confirmation of the axiom that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. ” 

Dealing with the subject of sewage disposal, Mr. Cotterell 
said : In the department of sewerage and sewage disposal 
even greater advance has been made than in water-supply. In 
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one sense the art of sewage disposal may be said to have been 
.created in the last forty years. I do not mean that before this 
•period very little was known of the principles of sewage dis- 
posal, for I am one who holds that the past has much more tO' 
teach us than we are generally ready to admit. But there has- 
been material advance with more and more confident stepv 
Forty years ago only the larger towns possessed a sew^age 
system; now many of our villages are provided. Then the 
disposal of sewage was at the best embryonic, except in a few 
enlightened instances ; now we can design disposal works with 
practical certainty that they will fulfil the purpose intended if 
properly looked after. 

• As my predecessor pointed out last year, there is still 
much to be done in sewage disposal. In this brief survey, I 
cannot attempt to go into detail, but I may refer to one or two- 
directions in which work is being done and where more ground 
yet remains to be covered. One of them is in the elimination 
of smell. This, the bugbear of the sewage works manager, is 
often the protest of badly laid drains and sewers crying aloud 
for remedy. Various appliances have been introduced upon 
the sewers with the object of deodorising or destroying the 
offensive constituents of sewer gas, some of them distinctly 
ingenious in their character. The question of smell was dealt 
with in the fifth report of the Eoyai Commission on sewage 
disposal, but no satisfactory process can be said to have arisen 
as a consequence. The only one mentioned — viz., the intro- 
duction into the sewage of oxychloride — was so expensive as to 
make it prohibitive for any but extreme cases. Lately, 
however, efforts have been made to revive a practice advocated 
nearly thirty years ago of blowing air into the sewage. Mr. J. 
D. Watson, in a communication to the last Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, recounts some experiments under- 
taken by him in this direction, which appear to promise a 
measure of success, the basis of the proposal being the satura- 
tion of the sewage by air blown in under pressure to prevent 
the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
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It is in the utilisation of sludge that the greatest activity 
is at present being shown. After the disappointments and 
losses that have been the lot of investigators in years past, it 
is not surprising that a few years ago the search was almost 
given up, and every effort made to get rid of sludge in the 
quickest and cheapest possible way. But ''hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and the very failure in a field 
that ought to be conquered has led others to renew the attack. 

The notable success of Bradford in transforming the 
greasy constituents of its sewage into a source of revenue 
has had an effect in drawing attention once more to this wasted 
source of national revenue. At Bradford, I understand, the 
recovery of fats produces so large an income that much of 
the annual upkeep of the works is thereby paid for, and the 
authorities go out of their way to encourage the introduction of 
trade wastes from the factories into the sewers. 

I have had occasion recently to examine professionally a 
method of sludge utilisation that is being worked, by a 
company who have lately erected a plant at Wimbledon 
capable of dealing with 25 tons of sludge per day. This 
undertaking boldly sets out to recover the valuable constituents 
of the sludge, and claims that effective uses can be found for 
all of them. 

The sludge to be treated is first sprayed with petroleum ; 
it is then distilled in retorts arranged in two series at increas- 
ing temperatures. Chemical changes are thus effected on the 
organic matter, oils, ammonia and gas being produced, while 
a carbonaceous residue is left in the retorts. The petroleum 
used is recovered with the sewage oil. The promoters claim 
that a profit can be made from the sale of the resultant pro- 
ducts — oil, pitch, ammonia liquor and carbon residue. The 
crux of the process lies in the use that can be made of the 
latter constituent. It is valuable in a number of manufactures 
varying from electrodes to printer’s ink and it may be used 
as a precipitant of the raw sewage itself. By repeatedly 
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precipitating raw sewage with the residue and distilling the 
sludge cake, the phosphoric acid content is increased, so that 
after use, say, three or four times, a valuable manure is 
obtained. Another feature claimed is that by such precipita- 
tion the effluent is so clarified that work to be done in sub- 
sequent filtration is reduced. 

Manchester has just brought to our notice still another 
process. It has several points of novelty in that it proposes 
so to perfect the preliminary or tank treatment of sew^age as 
to do without filtration altogether. 

The proposal is certainly interesting. By blowing air 
under pressure into sewage sludge, or, better still, into the 
slurry or humus obtained from filter and contact beds, an 
oxidised or activated sludge is obtained containing a high per- 
centage of nitrogen and capable, when mixed with raw 
sewage in the proportion of J to 4, of rapidly precipitating the 
latter, the whole contents being all the while subject to aera- 
tion from air blown in either through pipe tuyeres or through 
porous tiles. A plant has been installed at Salford to deal 
with 100,000 gallons of sewage a day and it is found that 
^fter three hours aeration and one and a half hours aeration 
settlement, the resultant effluent is so good, judged by the 
absorbed exygen and nitrate tests, that no filtration whatever 
is required, but merely ponding before discharge. 

One of the most interesting features is that the sludge, 
when thus oxidised, appears to be capable of acting upon 
sewage much in the same way as an aerobic filter. At the 
same time by activation, the collodial matter is brought down, 
and the sludge is thus enriched to three times its former 
manurial value, and made capable of being used as a fertiliser 
after it has been reduced in bulk by drying. 

I have outlined the above proposals to show the keen 
adfctentionj. now being devoted to this phase of sewage disposal. 

of them, it will be, seen, aim more or less directly at restor- 
WS ta tho land some of the nitrogen that we are now so 
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wastefully tbrowiiig' into the sea, whence we only get a return 
and that to a very iiniited degree, from the fish caught. 

Land Reclamation. 

Mr. A. D, Eurse of the Patent Lightning Crusher Go. Ltd,, writes- 
to the Municipal Journal-: — 

As I understand that the Development Commissioners have 
asked county councils to prepare schemes for the reclamation and 
cultivation of waste lands, and proprietors of such lands have been 
requested to communicate with agricultural colleges, I- take the 
liberty to ask you kindly to publish in your columns the following 
notes which may be of use to persons and Corporations concerned. 
The easiest and most natural way of reclaiming waste lands is by 
giving back to the earth what came from the earth, ^ by digging 
into the soil our daily refuse. The system, however, of digging 
into the soil crude house and town refuse is subject to three main 
disadvantages; (i) soiled paper and light refuse are liable to be 
blown by the wind and protests against this nuisance, if nothing 
stronger, have been lodged against Municipal authorities in Scotland 
and elsewhere ; (2) crude house and town refuse if left about in 
heaps or even when spread out gives a - disagreeable nauseating 
and unhealthy smell; (3) however deeply house refuse is dug into 
the soil such substances as broken glass and crockery have a knack, 
after the soil has been ploughed, of coming to the surface disfigur- 
ing the land and causing injury to the horses and cattle and even to 
men, 

. All these disadvantages can be eliminated at once by passing 
the refuse through a machine called “ a patent lightning dust- 
manipulator,” which is a specially constructed disintegrator and 
mixture combined. The refuse thus treated is reduced to a uniform 
mass of the api earance and consistency of mould, from which it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish it. The whole of the substances 
composing the refuse are thoroughly amalgamated, so that there 
remain no solid paper or other light material to fly about. The 
refuse is also deodorised by the action of machine, the only smell that 
it gives being like that of earth, and the pieces of glass and crockery 
are reduced to a harmless powder. Tin and iron utensils and boot 
leather are sold separately at a good profit. 
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This mould contains besides a certain percentage of lime, the 
three plant foods necessary for the fertilisation of the soil in much 
greater proportions than farmyard manure. 

A chemical analysis and report by the East Anglian Institute 
of Agriculture gives the following comparison between bouse refuse 
manure passed through a ;tatent lightning dust raanitulator and 
farmyard manure : — 

Lbs. of Lbs. of Lbs. of 
Nitrogen. Phosphate, Potash. 

1 ton of good farmyard 

manure contains 10-15 ; 19-23 ; 10. 

1 ton of bouse refuse 

manure contains 18; 52; ll-J. 

It is true that the nitrogen in house refuse manure is more 
slowly absorbed by the soil than that of farmyard manure, but, on 
the other hand, the latter is more apt to deteriorate owing to the 
great amount of moisture in it, and the action of refuse manure 
lasts much longer over two or three years. 

The above mentioned treatment reduces house refuse to about 
two-thirds of its original bulk, a valuable consideration in the 
calculation of transport. 

Another advantage is that house refuse manure can be stored 
in heaps in the Ofen, as it very soon forms an oxidised crust which 
soon becomes practically waterproof and on which flies do not 
alight, while we know what a source of flies farmyard manure is. 

This system of reducing house refuse to a presentable fertiliser 
is no longer a novelty ; a number of local authorities, such as 
Southwark, Halifax, Bispham, Blackpool, Hove, Glasgow, etc., having 
had it in use, some of them for some years. The Metropolitan 
Borough of Southwark doubled its plant after a year’strial, and now 
the Corporation of Hove has passed a resolution to quadruple its 
plant. 

The machine takes very little room, is relatively inexpensive 
and causes no nuisance of any kind. 

Earmers who have used this mould as manure recommend 
it for wheat, mangolds, swedes, cabbages, potatoes, hops, roots, 
turni],s, fruit trees, meadowland, in fact, for any crop Tomatoes 
grown in it are larger in size, richer in colour, and sweeter in flavour. 
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Bulbs grow luxuriantly in it ; it is also g:>od for flowering plants, a 
florist grows show-chrysanthemums in it to his great satisfaction. 
The carriage and spreading of this manure over waste land would 
give work to a number of unemployed and land that has been 
utterly useless would at a very small expense be rendered by this 
system worth a good deal of money. 

I shall be happy to give any officials or land-owners any 
information they may wish to have on the subject. 


Turning Refuse into Wealth. 

The problem of the economic disposal of household and street 
refuse is a difficult one in towns and cities. The dust-destructoi* 
has superseded the dangerous process of dumping and distributing 
the malodorous matter upon open land, but while the heat genei- 
ated by combustion may be turned to useful account in the 
production of power, the disposal of the clinker is another problem. 
The dust-destructor is far from being aneeonomic method of refuse 
disposal. The domestic dust-bin is a heterogeneous collection of 
debris ranging from vegetable and animal waste to tins and other 
metallic odds and ends. The civic authorities of San Francisco have 
recently installed a plant and system for tiie i^urpose of extracting 
all economic matter from the waste, and subsequently turning 
the residue itself into a remarkable article. Oil in various forms 
abounds in general refuse and its reclamation is profitable. The 
authorities have introduced a service of motor-driven collecting vans, 
each of 5 tons capacity, whereby the refuse is collected during the 
night. Upon arrival at the idant, the trucks, which are detachable 
are released, and raised to the top of the building, and the contents 
are dumped into the huge kettlers or hoppers, to be subjected to a 
boiling process for five hours. The pulp then passes into huge 
presses, where all the greasy matter and water is expressed. The 
oily matter collecting upon the surface of the water is skimmed ofl 
and retained. As the pressed matter is by no means dry, it is 
driven on a jelicai screw through rotary boilers, whereby oil moisture 
is evaporated. Then the mass passes to other tanks charged with 
petrol, which dissolves and absorbs all the remaining grease and oil. 
The macerated mass is then submitted to drying process and passed 
along a conveyer beneath powerful magnets, which extract all the 
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metallic materials, such as nails, pieces of tins, nuts, screws, etc. 
The 1 ult is now shot into pulverisers where it is groun^l up, mixed 
with chemicals, and exuded in a finely-divided form, somewhat 
resembling ]:owder. As bones and other valuable fertilising agents 
are crushed in this action and combined with the other matter, the 
residue constitutes an excellent fertiliser, which finds a ready 
market. The petrol, laden with greases and oils, is subjected to a 
simple distillation into a refinery, whereby the petrol is reclaimed 
to be re-used, while the oils and greases are separated or divided into 
their commercial values. — Cham, Jour. 

Salford Corporation and the Making of Slabs. — 
Members of the northern section of Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers paid visits on Saturday to the Salford flag-making 
plant at Agercroft and to the Corporation electricity works* 
They were received at the Agercroft works by Alderman J* 
Hulton, Chairman of the Lighting and Cleansing Committee, 
and saw the process by which the town’s refuse is converted 
into valuable flag-slabs for use in making street side-walks. Mr. 
Hamblett, the Superintendent of the department, showed how 
an ornamental wall, built on the premises and having all the 
appearance of grey granite stone, is in reality chiefly composed 
of gasworks clinkers and quarry residuals. He prophesied that 
the development of this process of converting refuse into 
strong, clear, and useable stone would bring about something 
of a revolution in the building trade. Already one garden city 
in the south of England was entirely built of this clean arti- 
ficial stone, but in Salford they intended to install a plant which 
would be an improvement on the stone already manufactured 
and at the same time be more economical. They would, he 
expected, be able to produce a strong, clean, and white stone 
for all building purposes almost from the clinkers from the 
refuse destructors alone. They hoped, before long, to do such 
a large trade in this department that they would be able to 
give considerable sums to the relief of the rates, besides 
providing material for cheap, clean, and healthy houses. 
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Water Supply. 


Jherria Coalfields Water Supply Scheme. 


A veiy severe outbreak of cholera in the Jherria Coal 
Field during Aj)ril-May, 1918, led to an enquiry into 
the cause of the outbreak. The enquiry showed that 
many of the collieries were being w'orked under very insani- 
tary conditions. A common method of obtaining the water 
supply of the lines in which labourers live is to pump it up 
from a sump at the bottom of the mine in ^vhich the drainage 
from the galleries collects and which is liable to be containi- 
ated with human excrement. This water is conveyed by an 
open channel from the pit-head into a surface tank in which 
the coolies bathe and wash and from which they draw water 
for drinking. Only in a very few cases is any attempt made 
to filter the water or to purify it. The result of this highly 
insanitary condition is that outbreaks of cholera are continu- 
ally occuring in the coal field which cause a heavy mortality 
among the labour force and seriously disorganise the work. 
The following is a brief description of the scheme which has 
been drawn up to bring water from a reservoir at the base of 
the Pareshanath Hill and to deliver it in pipes throughout the 
coal field. The scheme has received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. A Mines Board of Health has been appointed and 
applications have been invited for the appointment of a Chief 
Sanitary Officer on a pay of Es. 1,200 rising to Es. 1,600 a 
month, with a free house or a]low''ance in lieu of it. By these 
measures it is expected that a great improvement will be 
effected in the sanitary condition of the area. We are indebted 
to Mr. G, B. Williams, Sanitary Engineer of Bengal for the 
description of the Scheme. 
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The area it is proposed to supply is practically cotermin- 
ous with the coal fields. Dhanbaid is not at present included 
in the scheme but the main service reservoir is high enough 
to supply Dhanbaid if it is subsequently considered desirable 
to do so, and it is found that enough water can be spared. In 
any case it may be worth while supplying a small daily 
quantity sufficient for the official bungalows and offices there. 

The quantity of water to be supplied is 2,400,000 gallons 
per day which will provide for an ultimate population of 
200,000 persons at the rate of 12 gallons per bead. 

2. The source of supply will be a reservoir which will be 
constructed on the north side of the Grand Trunk Road, about 

miles from the village of Topchanchi* This reservoir will 
be formed by damming up a valley situated between two of the 
southern spurs of the Pareshanath range. It will be fed by a 
catchment area of nearly 3000 acres, consisting mainly of 
steep wooded hills. The rainfall on these hills is compara- 
tively high and the average fall has been ascertained to be 
over 60 inches per annum. Of this about one-third will be 
collected and stored each year in the reservoir which is to have 
a capacity of about 950,000,000 gallons representing, after 
deducting losses from evaporation, nearly a year’s supply for 
the population to be served. 

3. The dam is to be a solid masonry structure 900 feet 
long and 80 feet high to the top of the parapet. The centre 
portion will be constructed of large blocks of stone quarried 
on the watershed, set in hydraulic mortar and the face work 
will be of Kati’as stone. The local rocks are dark blue and 
grey horn-blende schists and gneisses and are eminently suited 
for the hearting but are very hard and expensive to dress to 
exact beds whilst the Katras stone is a very good stone for 
this purpose. The dam will be crossed by a bridge carrying 
a road 10 feet wide supported on piers built up on the masonry 
of the main dam. Underneath the bridge there will be a 
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waste weir 450 feet long. The outlet valve tow^er will be an 
octagonal castellated structure torming part of the main dam, 

4. The reservoir above the dam will be a lake nearly a 
mile long and little over half a mile wide. The greatest 
depth of w’ater will be about 65 feet. Around the lake there 
will be a cart road wdiich will be carried over the stream at 
tlie top and by a trestle girder bridge. 

5. Immediately below the dam there will be 6 sand 
filters through w^hich the water from the reservoir will be 
passed before flowing to the coal fields m order to remove any 
vestiges of contaminating matter which may remain in it. 
These will be operated at a moderate rate and will be fitted 
with an accurate regulating and a gauging apparatus. 

6. After passing through the filters the water will be' 
discharged into the main supply conduit leading to the service 
reservoir. For about 5 miles the line of the aqueduct follow^s 
approximately the contour of the hill sides and will be a 
brickwork conduit along which the water will flow by gravita- 
tion. Near Topchanchi a low ridge will be crossed by a 
tunnel and there are one or two small valleys which will be 
crossed by pipes. In the last TJ miles the aqueduct dips 
down into the Katri valley and for the whole of this distance * 
will be composed of steel pipes. The Katri river is to be 
crossed by a single arch bridge 116 feet span and 10 feet 
raised above flood level, the chief members of the arch being 
formed by the pipes themselves. 

7. The pipe line wall discharge into a service reservoir 
holding about 4,000,000 gallons, situated on the low range 
of hills near Tilatand. This reservoir is at sufficient height 
to command the whole of the supply area, and also Dhanbaid, 
if necessary. This reservoir is to be constructed of reinforced 
concrete. 

8. The lines of the distribution mains have been fixed 
after careful examination of the ground and are the best 
so far as can be now judged. It may be found necessary to* 
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change some ot the lines 1)et'oL*e laying the pipes and the 
position will have to be tinallv decided by the Water Board. 
The trunk mains will however have to go along the roads 
wdiere they are shewn, for there are no other practical alter- 
natives. 

The pipes larger than 6 inches diameter are to be of 
steel, the smaller branches will be made of cast iron. There 
will be separate metei-ed connections to all the colliery pro- 
perties and the peoiile in the towns and villages will be 
supplied through standposts in the streets. 

There will be 8 ri vetted steel circular subsidiary service 
reservoirs situated in the supply area at Jherj'ia, Godhar and 
Basjori, respectively. The object of tliese is to equalise the 
draft in the mains between the Tilatand service reservoir and 
the more populous centres. By balancing the rates of supply 
and demand these reservoirs will enable considerable reduc- 
tions to be made in the size and cost of tlie mains. 

9. The final estimate of cost is Ks. 81,11,676 and the 
w^orking expenses are estimated at Rs. 24,000 per annum. 

Water Supply Scheme for Cuddalore. 

T he Sanitary Engineer formulated proposals for a water- 
supply for the town of Cuddalore with Ponniyar river as 
the source of \vater-snpply. This proposal, which has 
the approval of the Sanitary Board, consists of an infiltration 
gallery in the bed of the river, with collecting wells. The 
water from these wells is taken by means of pipes to a suction 
well on the bank of the river, wherefrom water is pumped by 
means of a pumping main to a service reservoir to be built 
on the Capper hill, about 100 feet above the level of the sea, 
and at a distance of about 6 miles from the pumping station 
to its south. The water from the reservoir is then distri- 
buted by means of separate distributing mains, by gravitation. 

The hill is located somewhat centrally just on the 
outskirts of the Municipality, with Cuddalore Old Town on 
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one side (that portion of the tosvn which siilfers most for want 
of good drinking water) and the several groups of villages 
comprising the rest of the Municipality and Cuddalore New^ 
Town on the other. The scheme provides for a population 
of 70,000 at 10 gallons per head, the population of the town 
according to the last census being 56,574. The cost of the 
scheme as estimated at present is Bs. 7,66,000. 

The Chief Engineer to Government recommends that an 
infiltration gallery 200 feet long with a collecting well be put 
up at once and water from the w^ell be pumped for 3 months 
to test the yield. This trial is estimated to cost Es. 19,750 
and the Government have directed the Municipal Council to 
place at the disposal of the P. W. Department the sum of 
Es. 10,000 set apart by the Council as a reserve for the water- 
supply scheme, towards meeting the cost of this experiment. 
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Drainage. 

Calcutta Canal Area Drainage Works inaugurated 
by His Excellency Lord Carmichael, on the 
20th January, 1915. 

T he Calcutta Canal Area Drainage works have an 
interesting history. What is known as the Canal Area 
of Calcutta is bounded by Upper Circular Eoad on the 
west, the Circular Canal on the east, Shambazar on the north 
and Sealdah on the south, and it comprises about 432 acres. 
This area is low-lying and has always been the most insani- 
tary part of Calcutta. The problem of draining it is a parti- 
cularly complicated one, and that is probably the reason why 
the sewering of this area was taken up last in the drainage 
programme of what is knowm as the Added Area of Calcutta. 
The drainage of the Southern Suburbs, which w’as inaugurat- 
ed by Sir Andrew Fraser in 1906 covered an area of 3,922 
acres and cost some seventy lakhs of rupees. The Canal Area 
drainage scheme, though it covers less than a ninth of the 
area, is costing about 44 lakhs of rupees. 

The first schemes which were considered for dealing 
with the drainage of this area were the Shone’s pneumatic 
system and the hydraulic pumping system, both of which 
were found unsuitable. In 1905, during the Chairmanship 
of the late Sir Charles Allen, the present project for draining 
direct to the city outfall at Palmer’s Bridge was first put 
forward. It was very carefully examined both with reference 
to efficiency and cost, and was finally sanctioned by the Cor- 
poration and by Grovernment in 1907 and the work was 
commenced in November, 1908. The project was subse- 
quently enlarged by the addition of a scheme for constructing 
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new j’oads along the lines of the sewers, which w^as sanctioned 
by the Corporation in 1909 and by Government in 1910. All 
tlie sewers have now been constructed after overcoming wirioiis 
difficulties and the roads are nearing completion. 

The area to be dealt with is so low-lying that it is not 
possible to drain it by means of one continuous sewer, and it 
has been necessary to construct a low level se\ver terminating 
at this Pumping Station and then to raise the whole discharge 
9 feet by pumping into a high level server running direct to 
Palmer's Bridge where it is pumped again into the drainage 
outfall. The low level sewer varies in diameter Irom 15 
inches to 6 feet — 6 inches and the high level sewer from 6 
feet 6 inches to 10 feet. The length of the main and branch 
sewers are about 8 miles and 18 miles respectively, and about 
5 miles of new roads, partly 90 feet and partly 40 feet wide, 
have been constructed. One of these roads is lit with electric 
light instead of gas as an experiment. About I'ib bighas of 
bustee area have been acquired and the bustees removed at a 
cost of 19 lakhs of rupees, and a large amount ot tank filling 
and raising of low lands has been carried out. These improve- 
ments have produced a marked effect upon the sanitation of 
the neighbourhood, and the death rate in this area has already 
fallen considerably. The Corporation have begun to reap the 
advantages of the scheme in the high prices which have been 
obtained for the surplus land acquired, and it is hoped that 
this will go a considerable way towards meeting the cost of 
the scheme. It can hardly be said that even now the Canal 
Area is a credit to Calcutta, but adequate drainage is the first 
step on the road to improvement, and it is hoped that in the 
course of a few years this area will develop into a healthy and 
well laid out manufacturing district. 

There is another portion of the city which will be greatly 
benefited by this drainage scheme ; that is, the area in the 
neighbourhood of Amherst Street and Cornwallis Street, 
which at present suffers greatly from flooding during 
the monsoon season. This area is drained by the -Machuabazar 

9 
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Street and Snkea Street sewers, which did not obtain a free 
flow into the mam city outfall running along Circular Road 
during times of heavy rainfall. Both these sewers have now 
been cut off from that outfall, syphoned under it and connected 
to the Canal Area high level sewer. It is confidently expect- 
ed that this will result in a gueat redaction of the fiooding in 
the Ainhei'st Street and Cornwallis Street area, though owing 
to the low-level of tliis portion of the city, it is impossible to 
prevent flooding tliere altogethcL-. The sevcers aie capalile of 
carrvmg off’ heavy si lowers of 1 to 1-J inches per hou)*, wliic.h 
in most countries would be considei'ed an enormous capacity, 
but in Calcutta we occasionally have 8 inches ot rain in 
minutes, which no sewers could possilffy deal with. Complaints 
are sometimes made about the drainage ot Calcutta liecause 
flooding occurs perhaps 8 oi 4 days during the year, and under 
the conditions which prevail here, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to [)L'event tins. No sewers could possibly bo construct- 
ed which W(juld carry off rainfall at tlie rate of U indies per 
hour, and the most that can be done is to provide for the 
normal maximum, which has been done. 

It is in the neighbourhood of this Pumping Station that 
most of the difficulties in connection with the scheme have 
been experienced. It was originally intended to build the 
Pumping Station near Bahir Mirzapore Road about 1,400 
feet further south, but during the construction of that portion 
of the low^-level sewer running sand and water poured into the 
trench in volumes which it was impossible to deal with. It 
was ascertained by chemical experiments that this water came 
from the Circular Canal some 800 feet distant, and it was 
decided to move the Pumping Station to its present position. 
Trial borings indicated that the soil was fairly good here, but 
when the work was commenced it was found that there were 
numerous layers and springs of running sand and water. 
Some idea of the treacherous nature of the soil can be gather- 
ed from the fact that borings were sunk 40 feet deep in good 

mtkout any indication of water trouble and within only 
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18 inches of them soil was found to be nothing but sand and 
water which w’as impossible to w'ork in. The first difficulty 
was the construction of the intake chamber of the Pumping 
Station. After trying the ordinary methods in vain it was 
decided to build this on six masonry wells sunk on steel kerbs. 
This w^ork w^as done by Babu Ivah Sunker Mitter under a 
contract by which he was to receive no payment unless the 
wells were successfully sunk and proved absolutely sound and 
water-tight. He carried out the w^ork in a most creditable 
manner and with complete success. The superstructure com- 
prising the pump chambers, the engine room and the 
Superintendent’s quarters, were subsequently erected by Babu 
Benode Behary Sircar. The pumping plant was supplied by 
the Worthington Pump Co., and consists of a suction gas 
plant with five Crossley’s gas engines actuating vertical cen- 
trifugal pumps through helical gearing. The plant is capable 
of lifting 86,000 gallons per minute. 

The main work of constructing the sewers and connect- 
ing them with the intake chamber of the Pumping Station 
w-as carried out by Messrs. Martin and Co., of Kangoon. They 
completed the low^-level sewei* to within 70 feet of the Pump- 
ing Station with very little difficulty, but when they came to 
join it up with the intake chamber a large sand spring burst 
through the concrete bed. It was found impossible to deal 
with this by means of pumping, and the excavation had to he 
completed and concreted under water with the aid of divers. 
After this had been done another large spring was encountered 
a little further on and it was decided to complete the remain- 
ing gap to the existing sewer by sinking wells. This W'as done 
and it was thought that the dfficulties have been finally over- 
come, but it was found that the operation of well sinking had 
caused the sewer already completed on the north to frac- 
ture and sink 2 feet. In order to lessen the risk of 
causing further damage to already constructed work by 
attempting to reconstruct these lengths of sewer in 
pumped out trenches, the Works Special Committee, on the 
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advice of Mr. Ball Hill, decided to box tliem witliin inter- 
locking sheet steel piling. The already built masonry ol the 
sewer had to be first cut across at each end of the trencli by 
boring tools. The trench ivas then boxed in with inter-lock- 
ing steel piling driven 84 to 41 feet below gi-ound level. This 
enabled the damaged work to be taken out and the bed to be 
successfully concreted in a pum[)ed-out trench, — but only just 
in time, for during this operation small springs appeared 
through the sand and the trenches had to be immediately 
Hooded in ordei* to allow the concrete to set before again 
dewatering and completing the masonry of the sewer. The 
steel piling at each end of the trench had afterwards to be 
withdrawn!. The ends of the sewmrs beyond were then joined 
up underw’ater with the assistance of a diver and the joints 
reinforced wnth steel troughs and expanded metal. The diffi- 
culties w’ere even then not overcome, for, an hour and a half 
after the section on the north of the w^ells had been joined to 
the existing sew^er, the latter suddenly dropped 3 inches at the 
joining point and fractured across some 25 feet beyond this 
length, having evidently become gradually undermined. This 
further length of 26 feet had then to be dealt with and the 
question arose how to reach the existing sewer successfully 
without causing further damage to it. Steel piling was a most 
costly method, and the engineers decided to try the experi- 
ment of underpinning the 25 feet already damaged as well as 
a length of 10 feet beyond it. This was effected whilst the 
work remained submerged by drilling holes 3 ft. 6 inches apart 
through the masonry sides of the sewer and sinking steel tubes 
through these holes into the subsoil below the bed of the sewer. 
These tubes were then filled with hydraulic lime and served as 
supports to the sewer. They were sunk with great difficulty, 
but they fulfilled their purpose and it was found that the sewer 
was securely held in position. On dewatering the trench 
however, the masonry of the 25 feet length was found to be 
dangerously cracked and it was decided to build in 42^ and 18' 
diameter cast iron pipes, the former for storm water and the 
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latter for seAvage flow. The fixing of these pipes completed 
the connection, the difficulties experienced having delayed the 
work for nearly two years. 

Great credit is due to Mr. MacCabe, the Chief Engineer 
of the Corporation and Mr, Ball Hill, the ExecutiA^e Engineei’, 
Drainage, for the successful completion of this difficult AAurk. 
i\Ir. Ball Hill in particular has met and OA^ercome difficulty 
after difficulty, AAffiere most men Avould have despaired long 
ago. He was constantly on the work and without him the 
scheme Avould probably have had to be entirely re-designed at 
a A^ery great cost. Messrs. Martin and Co., of Eangoon, the 
contractors tor the wmrk, also call for special mention. Their 
resources Avere tried to the utmost, but they stuck to the Avork 
and finally brought it to a successful completion. The 
excellent work of Babu Kali Sunker Mitter, who constructed 
the masonry AA^ells for the Pumping Station, also deserves spe- 
cial mention. The Works Committee of the Corporation must 
also be thanked and congratulated for the part Avhich they took 
in the completion of this project. They made several inspec- 
tions of the work and they Avere alv^ays helpful under diffi- 
culties instead of being merely critical, as Committees are 
sometimes a little apt to be. In fact they worthily upheld 
the Corporation motto Per ardtia utabilis estoP 
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January 1913. The invesfcigiitioii of the scheme is pend- 
ing the working out of schemes for the relief or conges- 
tion. 
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lowering and sinking the 10" pipes, Mr. Klein reached | 
Oochin on the 1st December, The 10" pipes are now 
being lowered and the boring has now reached a depth , 
of -325 feet”. ^ ' 
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63 Beilary Drainage The Deputy Sanitary Engineer, North and Central, re- ' 

ports that the investigation will be resumed in the i 4,00,000 

current year. An estimate for Bs. 2,150 for certain I 
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THE LOCAL SELE-GOVBRNIIENT GAiiETTE. 


Town Planning Legislation in England. 

I N spite of all the many circumstances that tend to distract 
attention from domestic problems at the pj'esent time, 
Town-planning still retains its hold on the mind of Muni- 
cipal administrators, and the assurance of the Grovermiient that 
funds would be placed at the disposal of local authorities to 
assist construction has done much towards pushing matters 
forward. But apart from the carrying out of Town-planning 
schemes in connection with the provision of housing accom- 
modation for the working classes, there are many aspects of 
Town-planning work that can well receive attention. The 
application of Town-planning ideas to industrial centres was 
recently discussed at a meeting of the Eoyal Sanitary 
Institute over a paper by Mr. F. W. Platt, Building Surveyor 
under the Salford Corporation, in which the merits of 
laying out towns on well considered plans were discussed. 
It was Jeremy Bentham, if we mistake not, who, early 
in the nineteenth century, at the time when industrial 
activity was causing hamlets to grow into villages, and 
villages to develop into towns, wrote : — “ A nation is only 
truly great and worthy of the land and scenes it has inherited, 
when by its acts and arts it renders them more desirable 
for its childern.'' Mr. Platt points to the condition of those 
of our English towns that were constructed during the early 
part of last century as showing how little the principles incul- 
cated by that writer and by Howard, Brougham, Wilberforce 
and others, operate in the minds of those who were engaged 
in pushing forward our commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. Landowners and builders were left to do what they chose 
and the workers had no alternative but to live in the dwellings 
provided for them in slums and alleys and courts. Mr. Platt 
reminds us that prior to the reign of George the Second, the 
state had not deemed it necessary to control the development 
of land for building purposes. Industry was in its infancy and 
the land was owned by but few individuals, who exercised the 
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nyht that ownership carried with it fche right to develop it as 
they desired, subject always to existing public rights ol way. 
With the close of eighteenth century came a revival in in- 
dustry and the population increased considerably, but the 
houses erected during that period by both speculators and 
landowners were closely packed together. There w’as no 
public control over these buildings, and the conditions of 
housing suffered accoidingly, for the buildings w^ere deficient 
in air space, inadequately ventilated, and of flimsy construc- 
tion. To remove these evils, Local Improvement Acts were 
passed. Generally, these enabled the width of streets to be 
regulated, gave power to acquire land for street purposes and 
to deal with ruinous buildings and kindred matters w^hen- 
ever such came within their sphere of operation. Until the 
year 1848, there was no general statute dealing with public 
health matters, and the control of building operations was 
limited to those towms in which Improvement Acts \vere in 
force ; but the Public Health Act of 1848 gave to Municipal 
Corporations the powder of making bye-laws as to streets and 
buildings, and these pow-ers were extended in 1858 to the 
Local Boards of Health which the epocli-marking statute, 
known as the Local Government Act, 1858, brought into exist- 
ence. Still the bye-law making power was confined to the 
authorities of towms and it w^as not until 1872 that rural dis- 
tricts were put under the jurisdiction of rural sanitary autho- 
rities. Since that time it has been possible for all urban and 
rural authorities throughout the land to control the construc- 
tion of streets and buildings in many ways, but their powers 
have fallen short of the right to regulate many matters of 
the highest importance, and they have been unable to pre- 
vent crowding of buildings on areas. It was in these circum- 
stances that, as Mr. Platt points out, the influence of town- 
planning upon the continent was being felt in England, and 
the members of the community felt that a change in the 
system was needed if onr future towms were tu be healthy. 
Pioneers were at work on what is knowm as the garden 
suburb and city movement, and statistics were produced to 
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show that a scheme of land development upon what is 
now known as town-planning lines, whilst being beneficial 
to the public and to the tenants, could be most lucrative to 
the landlords. The Housing and Town-planning Act, 1909, 
was the outcome of all these movements and is to some degree 
the expression of the ideals which prompted them. The 
efficient application of the extensive powers which this Act 
gives is the keynote of modern enterprise in Municipal work. 

Town Planning in Great Britain. 

The great interest taken in the town planning movement 
in G-reat Britain is shown by the rapid progress made by local 
authorities in the preparation of Town planning schemes. The 
]'{illowing table shows approximately the progress made up to 
July, 1914. It must be remembered that the English T. P. ct 
H, Act, 1909, empowering local authorities to prepare schemes 


IS still only permissive. 

No. of 

Schemes. 

Authorities 

concerned 

Acreage 

affected. 

Schemes finally approved 

2 

1 

3.762 

Laid before Parliament 

1 

1 

.j,9U6 

Prepared and submitted for 

ai3proval 

3 

3 

661 

Authorised to be prepared or 

adopted 

Applications for authority to 
prepare schemes under 

• 71 

51 

1,05,783 

consdieration 

. 22 

21 

43,484 


99 

72(net) 

1.59,-596 


143 further schemes are contemplated and the net number 
of local authorities in town planning ventures in various stages 
of proposal or in contemplation is 201. 
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Town Planning Means. 


The following is a Eeproduction 
Massachusetts Homestead Commission 

1. GOHSEBVATION OF HUMAN 
ENERGY and PRESERVATION i 
of r^: -W child-life. | 

2 ] essity, scientific 

reality, 

3. CONFORMITY to DEFINITE 
PLAN of orderly development into 
which each improvement will fit as it 
is needed. 

4. Saving in cost of public improve- 
ments by BUSINESS METHODS for 
city business. 

5. CORRELATION of the city’s 
activities. 

6. ENCOURAGEMENT of COM- 
MERCE and facilitation of business. 

7. PRESERVATION of HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS WITH their tradi- 
tions. 

8. The development of an AMERI- 
CAN City worthy of civic pride. 

9. The rule of COMMON FORE- 
SIGHT and prudence. 

10. HAPPINESS, CONVENI- 
ENCE, HEALTH, for ALL citizens. 


of a striking handbill issued by the 

1. Not MERELY superficial 
beautification. 

2. Not extavagance, dreams, fads. 

3. Not the immediate execution of 
the whole plan. 


4. Not the surrender of the city to 
artists with vague schemes for civic 
adornment, 

0 . Nob wholesale alterations at 
great expense, with no assured finan- 
cial returns. 

6. Not the interruption of com- 
merce and business. 

7. Not the destruction of the old 
landmarks and city individuality 

8. Not imitation of London, Vien- 
na and Paris. 

9. Not the rale of chance with ruin- 
ous expense and debt. 

10. Not merely expensive boulevards 
and parks available only to the rich. 


Town Planning Commandments. 


The Brooldyn Tenement House Commitee has published as 
commandments, ten points bearing on the duty of householders 
to their neighbours, their neighbourhood, themselves, and their 
families : — 

1. Thou shalt honour thy neighbourhood and keep it clean. 

2 . Eemember thy cleaning day and keep it wholly. 

8. Thou shalt take care of thy rubbish heap, else thy 
neighbour will bear witness against thee. 

4. Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, thy back yard, thy 

hall and thy stairway. 

5. Though shalt not kill thy neighbour by ignoring fire men- 

aces or by poisoning the air with rubbish and garbage. 

6. Thou shalt not let the wicked fly breed. 

7. Thou shalt not keep thy windows closed day and night. 

8. Thou shalt covet all the air and sunlight thou canst obtain. 

9. Because of the love thou bearest thy children, thou 

shalt provide clean homes for them. 

10. Thou shalt not steal thy children’s right to health and 

happiness. 
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Notes of Cases. 

(Important Gases will oe fully reported hereafter.) 

KING’S BENCH DIVISION, 

Eipley, Av(jry, and Lush, XT. 

Me Nair vs. Terroni. 

Food and Drugs. — Bef using to supply sample — Milh ex- 
posed in pan on counter — Exposure for sale. 

A shopkeeper liad milk which he did not sell separately 
but was added to tea, coffee or cocoa sold by him. A Sanitary 
Ins])ector applied for sale to him of a sample of milk; the 
shopkeeper i^efased to sell, on the ground that the milk was 
not exj)osed for sale. The Court of appeal held that the milk 
was exposed for sale aiid that the shopkeeper was bound to 
sell a sample out of the same. 

HIGH COURT, MADRAS. 

/ 

Kumar A swAMi Sastri, J. 

Buriishotliam Sah 

vs. 

The Corporatio7i of Madras. 

Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904, Section 249 . — 
Powers of the President to grant permission to erect balconies 
over streets. 

The President’s permission must be obtained prior to 
construction of balconies over streets. He has a discretion in 
the matter of giving or refusing permission ; and against his 
orders, there is no appeal to the Standing Committee. 

His Honor C. Krishnaswami Row, Additional City 
Civil Judge, 

Kolandai Auchari 
vs. 

The Corporation of Madras. 

Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904, Sections 247 and 
252. — Powers of the Corporation over private streets. 

A fence or otlier obstruction cannot be erected or put up 
in or across a private street; and the Corporation has powers 
to remove the same. 
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Government Orders and Announcements. 

[PUN.TAB] 

T he, following draft rules which the Lieutenant-Governor 
proposes to make undei* the provisions of section 240 (1) 
(a) and (/) of the Punjab Municipal Act III of 1911, 
for regulating the powers and duties of certain Municipal 
Committees in respect of the employment of Health Officers 
and prescribing the qualification to be required of such officers, 
are published for general information. 

(1) One Health Officer of the 1st class shall be employed 
in each of the Municipalities of Lahore and Amritsar, and one 
Health Officer of the 2nd class shall be employed in each of 
the Municipalities of Multan, Eawalpindi, Sialkot, Ludhiana 
and Jullundur. 

(2) No Municipality shall appoint to or retain in the post 
of Health Officer any person who does not possess a registrable 
medical qualification, that is, one which is accepted by the 
General Council of Medical Education and Eegistration of the 
United Kingdom, and a recognised Diploma of Public Health 
of a British or Indian University. 

(8) The pay of Health Officer shall not be less than the 
following scale: — 

1st class Health Officer ... Es. 450-20-750. 

2nd class Health Officer ... Es. 150-10-300. 

But these rates may be exceeded with the sanction of 
Government. 

(4) The appointment and dismissal of Health Officers 
shall be under the control of the Municipal Committee subject 
to' the approval of the Local Government as regards 1st class 
Health Officers and of the Commissioner as regards 2nd class 
Health Officers. In all cases, the Municipal Committee shall 
take into consideration the recommendation of the Sanitary 
Commissioner. 
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[BEHAE AND OKISSA.] 

In accordance with the provisions of Sections 3, 4 and (5 
of the Jharia Water Supply Act, 1914 (Behar and Orissa Act 
III of 1914), the Lieutenant Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct that a Board to be called the Jharia Water 
Board shall be established with effect from the first day of 
February, 1915. The Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum has 
been appointed Chairman of the Board. [G.O. Nos-1326-7 M., 
dated 28-1-15] . 


Legislative Intelligence. 

[MADEAS.] 

Non-official Presidentships of Taluk Boards. — The 
Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narsimha Aiyar asked if the Government 
proposed increasing the number of Non-official Taluk Board 
Presidentships and whether the Government would consider 
the desirability of allowing the Presidentships to be filled up by 
election in some places at least. 

Government replied that the question of increasing the 
number of non-official Presidents w^as under the consideration 
of Government but that they were not disposed to increase 
the number of elected Presidents of Taluk Boards. 

Delegation of Powers of Presidents of Local 
Boards. — The Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Eao asked whether 
Government had issued any, and if so, what instructions regard- 
ing the delegation of powers by Presidents of District Boards to 
their respective Vice-Presidents. 

Government referred the Hon’ble member to G.O. No. 
159 L. dated the 31st January 1912 which was intended to 
apply to the District Boards as well as to the Taluk Boards. 

Proceedings of District Boards. — The Honffile 
Shifa-ul-Mulk T. Zain-ul-ahidin Sahib asked whether it was 
a fact that in Kurnool and in some other Districts the 
proceedings of the District Boards were conducted entirely in 
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English without translating the proceedings into the Verna- 
cular of the District for the benefit of those members who 
were unacquainted with the English language, and if the 
Government would issue instructions to all the Presidents of 
District Boards to have the proceedings translated into the 
vernacular of the District. 

Government replied that they had no information on the 
point and that it was open to any District Board to make a 
rule that its proceedings should be translated into the 
vernacular ; since in many boards all the members understood 
English, Government did not consider it necessary to issue 
instructions insisting upon such translation everywhere. 

Municipalities, and Health Oppioees.— The Hon’ble 
Kao Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Keddiyar asked the Govern- 
ment to lay on the table a list of the Muncipalities that 
had appointed or agreed to appoint Health Officers to supervise 
the work of the Sanitary staff. 

Government answered that Health officers were emploj ed 
in Madura, Ootacamund and Tuticorin and that the Muni- 
cipal Councils of Gocanada, Coonoor, Ellore, Mangalore, 
Negapatam and Trichinopoly had agreed to appoint them. 

Some Recent Publications. 


A n Inteodtjction to Town Planning; By Julian 
Julian, Borough Engineer, Cambridge. With dia- 
grams and plans. A valuable addition to the Town 
Planner’s Library. Price 5s. net. 

Public Health Law ; By S. G-. Turner, Barrister-at-law, 
A. M. I. 0. E. Price 10s. 6d. 

Pkactical Tropical Sanitation; A Manual for Sani- 
tary Inspectors and others interested in the prevention of 
disease in tropical and snb-tropical countries. By W^. Alex. 
Muirhead, with numerous illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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The Eeduction of Domestic Flies; By Edward 
H. Boss, with Illustrations. Price 5s. net. 

The Anopheline Mosquito ; By E. C. Danglish. Price 
6d. net. 

A Glossary of Eoad Terms ; By .H. Percy Boulnois, 
M. Inst. G. E. Price 2s. net. 

The Local Government Directory for 1915. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 

Woodworking Machinery: Its Use, Progress and 
Construction, By M. Powis Bale, M. Inst. C. E., M. I. Mech. E. 
Price 9s. 

Asphalt and its uses ; Messrs. Salter, Edwards & Co., 
Ld. A book of considerable interest to architects, engineers 
and builders. Engineers and architects can obtain a copy of 
the book free on application to the firm mentioned. 

Graphic methods for presenting Facts ; By William 
C. Briton. Price 16s. 8d. 

The book describes in detail the various methods used by 
engineers, social workers, business men and statisticians to 
illustrate facts by means of diagrams ; a useful work for 
those engaged in any kind of statistical work. 

Eapid Earthwork Calculation ; By C. E. Housden, Late 
Superintending Engineer, P, W. D., India. Price Is. 6d. 

Eeport of the Special Committee on Eeinforced Concrete, 
(The Engineering Society of China.) Shanghai. Messrs. KeDy 
and’ Walsh, Ld. 

Liverpool Town Planning and Housing Exhibition and 
Conference (1914) ; Transactions of the Conference. Price 75. 6d. 

Practical Points. 

{The questions of subscribers only are answerable in the Gazette, The 
name and address of the subscriber must accompany each communication 

must be legibly writienf} 

• 4. Boadside ■waste — BiffM to g-rass. 
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Who is the owner of grass on the road side ? And 
who is entitled to cut and remove the same 

Answer. 

By the mere vesting of streets in local authorities, 
they do not become the owners of the soil. Trees and herbage 
belong to* the owner of the soil ; and he is entitled to cut 
and remove the same. {Turner v. Ringioood JVf-, raj Board, 
L. E., 9 Eq. 418). 

5. Buildings tvnfit for human habitation — Bight of 
owner to inspect the reports of medical officers of the local 
authority — Poxoers of local authority. 

The owner of a house is called upon to close it on the 
ground that it is unfit for human habitation. The local 
authority acts on the report of its medical officer. The 
owner challenges the hona fides of the medical officer and 
insists on his inspecting his report. The local authority 
acts not only on the report of the medical officer but takes 
also other circumstances into consideration. Can the order 
of the local authority be set aside ? 

Answer. 

The owner is not entitled to inspect the report of the 
medical officer. {Ex parte Arlidge, (1914) W. N. 328, H. L.) 
The local authority has power to take into consideration all the 
causes rendering the house unfit for human habitation. 
{Hall V. Manchester Gorporatio7i, 78 J. P. 315). 

6, Employynent of a7i independent contractor — Liability 
of the Gorporatioxi for Ms negligence. 

A Municipality employs a contractor to repair its roads. 
The contractor agrees to do the works carefully and to be 
himself responsible for any damage that may be caused if the 
works are done negligently. While repairing a road, he stocks 
gravel in the road and does not take proper precautions 
re lighting, &c ; and A’s horse while passing along the road 
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stumbles against it and is injured. A sues the Municipality 
for damages and the Municipality pleads that the contractor 
is the only person liable. Has A any cause of action against 
the Municipality ? 

Answer. 

The employment of an independent contractor does not 
relieve the Municipality of its duty to provide for safety to 
persons lawfully using the street. A has a cause of action 
against the Municipality. {Corporation of Calcutta v. Ander- 
son, IQ Cal., 445; Dhondiha v. Municipal Commis- 

sioner of Bombay, I.L.E., 17 Bom., 307). 



Cf)e £ocal 

Self-Gouernment 6azct(e. 

Vol. I, No. 3.] MARCH [1915 

Ourselves. 


I N the opening number of the Gazette we referred to the 
great interest evinced in miniicipal matters b\^ an ever 
growing body of public men in our country. We have 
received gratifying proof of this in the interest shown by 
various municipal bodies in the Gazette. We are receiving 
assurances of co-operation in our work from various centres 
and, with such support, we hope to be able to promote the 
object which the Gazette has placed before itself — to encourage 
the cause of civic administration and render a comprehensive 
and systematic study of local and municipal problems 
possible. The lack of comparative knowledge and experience 
is one of the chief defects in our civic administration. 
One local authority knows little of the administration of 
public affairs by another, though the problems arising for 
their solution present common features. The invaluable 
lessons of municipal experience are lost. There is thus waste 
of energy, each local authority working out important problems 
affecting large populations in its own fashion without benefit- 
ing by the results of the labours of workers elsewhere ; and 
the free circulation of ideas which has alw’ays resulted in 
fruitful schemes of social improvement becomes impassible. 
The Local Self-Govermimit Gazette hopes to be able to make 
the results of the experience of individual local authorities 
readily accessible to those engaged in administering public 
affairs; and to this end we earnestly invite the co-operation of 
all Municipalities and Local Boards, In this connection, we beg 
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to express oih* thanks to the Madras Groverument for having 
shown theii’ sympath}^ in our efforts in a practical manner by 
sanctioning the supply to us, free of charge, of copies of (i) 
papers issued in the Local and Municipal Department and 
placed on the Editors’ table ; and (2) Parts I — A and IV 
(Local and Municipal and Legislative parts) of the Fori 
St. George Gazette, and by requesting Collectors to include us 
in the list of persons to whom the supplements to the District 
Gazettes concerning matters bearing on Local Boards and 
Municipal Councils are distributed free of cost. 


The late Mr. Gokhale 
and 

Local Self-Government. 


[By the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar.] 

I T would be strange if a man of such varied public interests 
as the late Mr. Gokhale had not done and said much 
that might profitably engage the attention of those that 
care in any degree for local self-government in India. This 
article is the result of an attempt to put together his views on 
that important subject and to indicate the ways in which they 
may be said to have influenced the progress of our self-govern- 
ing institutions. 

He was President of the Poona Municipal Corporation 
for about three years, and therefore brought to the study 
of the subject of self-government the accuracy and liveliness 
of interest that come from actual first hand knowledge. 

In 1901 the Bombay Mofussil Municipalities Act came 
under revision, and Mr. Gokhale, who was then on the local 
legislative council, made an important speech at the second 
reading of the Bill which was introduced by Sir Charles 
Ollivant. Three points deserve to be selected from it, as they 
are of interest, to us. The first refers to the concentration of 
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the executive power in the hands of a paid officer while the 
municipal councils lay down the policy and main lines of 
administration, and exercise general control over the acts of 
the executive. This plan, which the City of Bombay exhibits 
ill a highly efficient form and which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
would have extended to the larger mofussil municipalities, was 
held by Mr. Gokhale to be suited only to the Presidency 
Corporations. He preferred the ordinary English model for 
other towns and liked* the representatives of the people to take 
a hand in actual executive wwk by means of sub-committees. 
The Poona Municipality is well advanced in this experiment, 
and as soon as the general election is over, the various commit- 
tees are elected, educational, financial, etc., each with a Chair- 
man of its own, and great interest is taken in this second stage 
of election. The second point is the relation of Distnct officers 
to municipal bodies. Mr, Gokhale would liave these officers 
alw’ays remember that, according to John Stuart Mill, the 
object of municipal institutions is not merely efficient manage- 
ment of local affairs but the fostering of the civic spirit and 
the raising of the general intelligence of the people. They 
must therefore be sympathetic guides rather than dictators or 
hostile critics, giving “ whatever guidance might be needed 
with great tact and in a spirit of S3unpathy, encouraging those 
who need encouragement and steadying the footsteps of the 
weak.” The third point arose on a proposal that some of the 
elective seats should be filled by election by particular sections 
of the people. To this Mr. Gokhale strongly objected, as it 
would tend to defeat the most important object of self-govern- 
ment, viz., the habituation of different classes to unite 
together for common purposes. Differences of religion do not 
necessarily imply differences of interest in civic affairs, and 
the Legislature should not, in the best interests of the coun- 
try, without the very strongest reasons, give any statutory 
recognition to these differences.” This opinion of the depart- 
ed patriot is of importance now, as the Government of India 
are understood to be considering the question of giving special 
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representation to Muhammadans in local boards and muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr. Gokhale’s vigorous onslaught on the financial policy 
which resulted in successive surpluses is well known. If by 
over taxation more money was raised from the people than 
was absolutely necessary, he asked that the surplus money 
should be devoted to objects of general utility among which 
education and sanitation claimed high rank. These interests 
being confided to local bodies, the Government must make 
over a great part of the surplus of every year to them. Tlie 
Congress of 1904, held in Bombay under the Presidency of 
Sir Henry Cotton, remarkable for many reasons, w^as most 
remarkable for a resolution on surpluses moved by Mr. Gokhale, 
the last clause of which ran : '' That till such reduction is 

effected, the Congress urges that part of the surpluses be 
devoted to purposes which would directly benefit the people, 
such as the promotion of scientific, agricultural, and industrial 
education, and increased facilities of medical relief, and that 
the rest be employed in assisting local and municipal boards, 
whose resources have been seriously crippled by famine and 
by the annual recurrence of plague, to undertake urgently- 
needed measures of sanitary reform and the improvement of 
means of communication in the interior.” Perhaps no resolu- 
tion of the Indian National Congress could be said to have had 
such immediate effect as this one, for, in the Budget of 1905-06 
the Government of Lord Curzon made a recurring grant in aid 
of the funds of District and Local Boards throughout India to 
the extent of half a crore and more and thus adding to the 
resources of these bodies about 25 per cent, of their income. 
Mr. Gokhale naturally claimed that this was a response to the 
appeal made by the national assembly and that the Govern- 
ment had conceded to local bodies the right to participate in 
the general prosperity of the Government of India. For the 
moment Municipalities were not to share in this grant, and 
Mr. Gokhale strongly urged their claim to financial assistance 
on the ground that their resources had been entirely crippled 
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by plague expenditure. He therefore made a powerful appeal 
in his Budget speech of that year on behalf of the residents of 
urban areas for Government aid towards works of permanent 
improvement, such as drainage and water-supply. 

In his Budget speeches of 1906 and of 1907, Mr. Gokhale 
suggested that like the accounts of municipalities those of 
local boards should also be separated from the accounts of 
the Government of India. One way in which the mixing up 
of these accounts led to confusion was with regard to the 
expenditure on education. For example, Government spent 
^1, 200, 000 on education in 1906, and local bodies spent 
£800,000 out of their own income under the same head. And 
yet when Mr. O’Grady wanted in the House of Commons to 
know the amount spent by the State on education, the Secre- 
tary of State mentioned the figure of £2,000,000, being unable 
to separate the contribution of Local Boards. This reform 
necessary for the accurate presentment of accounts was effect- 
ed in the year 1908. 

Mr. Gokhale gave very important evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission in the year 1908, a great part of 
which was concerned with improving the machinery and 
extending the scope of local self-government. It may be 
remembered that the official evidence before this Commission 
concerned itself mostly with proposals for devolution along 
official lines and did not countenance an increase in the powers 
or responsibilities of Local Bodies. Mr. Gokhale prepared a 
skeleton of a complete scheme all along the line from village 
i'- through taluka boards and municipalities to 
district boards and having at the top district councils to 
share the responsibilities of Collectors and liberalise district 
administration. His proposals with regard to village panchayats 
are nearly those recommended by the Hobhouse Commission. 
He suggested the appointment of a special officer to watch 
over village panch-a vats as in the case of co-operative societies. 
It may be useful to give under his own headings the functions 
which these paufliayals were to exercise: 
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(a) The disposal of simple money claims not exceed- 
ing rupees fifty in value. 

{b) Trial of trivial offences, such as petty thefts 
where the value of pi'operty stolen does not exceed rupees 
ten, simple assault, simple hin-t, abuse, nuisance, etc. 

(c) Execution and supervision of village works. 

{d) Management of village forests. 

ie) Distribution of sanctioned allotments of Tagai in 
the village. 

(/) Carrying out measures of famine and plague 
relief. 

ig) Control of village water-supply and sanitation. 

(//.) Hupervision of school attendance. 

{i) Management of cattle-pounds. 

As to the relative position of District and Taluka Boards, 
Mr, Gokhale did not seem altogether to approve of the present 
state of things in which the District Board is the unit of local 
administration, the Taluka Boards deriving authority there- 
from and taking such funds as may be allotted to them. He 
would revert to the plan recommended by Lord Ripon in his 
famous Resolution of 1882. An essential condition of success 
was that every member of a local board should be familiar, 
or could easily become familiar, with the whole of the local 
area forming its jurisdiction — a condition that was impos- 
sible in the case of District Boards. The resources should, 
in Mr, Gokhale’s opinion, be practically in the hands of 
the Taluka Boards which should consist altogether of 
elected members. District Boards should be merely co- 
ordinating bodies, depending for their finance on a share 
of the excise revenue or a special contribution from the 
Provincial Exchequer. Municipalities too should be purely 
elective bodies and freed from the minute control of the 
Grovernment Secretariat. Government should only advise and 
give warning and retain a drastic power of suspension or 
dissolution in case the advice and warning were long unheeded. 
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Ab to powers, Mr. Grokhale was generally inciined to think 
that the present Acts needed no sabstantial change. It is 
interesting also to observe that Tvlf. Gokhaie thought it an 
advantage in the case of District Boards to have Collectors as 
Pi’esidents, unless Mion-official gentlemen of position, prepared 
to undertake I’eguiar touring throughout the Districts, are 
available for the office.' 

In March 19 DJ, Mr. (J-okhale moved an important 
Eesolution in the Imperial Legislative Council on the resources 
of Local Bodies. His proposal took the form of a recommenda- 
tion that a mixed Committee should inquire into the 
adequacy of the resources of local bodies and suggest how 
they might be improved. Sir James Meston and Sir Gfuy 
Fleetwood Wilson, wiio were the spokesmen of Government 
on the occasion, acknowledged the inadequacy of the finances 
of local bodies, pointed out that the subject was already 
engaging the attention of the Government, and asserted that 
a Committee would do no good. It was in this debate that 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson made the now famous comparison 
of Mr. Gokhale to the Indian juggler with his mango-tree trick. 
The whole debate is of surpassing interest to the student of 
local self-government, but there is no space here for more 
than a brief summary of Mr. Gokhale’s views. 

Comparing the total amounts taken by way of taxation, 
both central and local, from the people, in England, France 
and India, Mr. Gokhale comes through various calcula- 
tions to the conclusion, which must be said to be somewhat 
remarkable, that the level of taxation is nearly the same, 
being about 12 per cent, of the wdiole national income. But a 
great difference emerges when the distribution of this taxation 
is considered between the central government and the local 
authorities. In England the total taxation is divided nearly 
half and half between the central and local governments. In 
France the State takes three-fifths and the local authorities get 
two-fifths of the total revenue. In India four-fifths is taken 
by the State and only one-fifth goes to the Local Bodies. And 
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even of this one-tiftli, the State directly administers nearly two- 
thii’ds. A furtlier point of difference is disclosed when we 
compare the proportions in which in the three countries 
chosen for comparison the revenue raised from land is 
distributed between the central and local governments. 
Mr. Bastable, whose authority is great on matters of finance, 
points out that local taxation must be largely drawn from land, 
and therefore it is very important that the central government 
should not trench upon this source of income beyond a certain 
limit. In England the land tax that is realised by the State 
is a comparatively small amount, nearly the whole of the 
contribution from land going to the coffers of local authorities. 
In France for every hundred centimes that land pays to the 
State, it pays one hundred and thirty centimes to the Communes 
and the Departments together. In India, where the bulk of 
local finance is the one anna cess on land, the State takes 
sixteen-seventeenths an<l leaves to local bodies only one-seven- 
teenth of the total taxation raised from the land. Omitting land 
there are few other resources at the disposal of local bodies and 
these appear to be nearly used up. One suggestion that 
Mr. Gokhale threw out in this debate might interest the reader. 
He would revive octroi in Bengal and Madras. He said that 
in this country the theoretical objections to octroi did not 
hold good, and local bodies should not be deprived of a custom- 
ary and well understood source of revenue. Of course, when 
Mr. Gokhale spoke of the revenue from land he provoked 
the rejoinder that it was a rent and not a tax and that it could 
not be included among the contributions of the people. Mr. 
Gokhale was prepared with an answer. He had the high 
authority of Sir David Barbour whose opinion was embodied 
in a report which was kept confidential, but of which 
Mr. Gokhale chanced upon a copy in the Imperial Library 
‘among a heap of books in a neglected corner.' Sir David 
Barbour’s opinion was summarised by Mr. Gokhale in these 
words : The only question that has to be considered is, of the 
totfbl wealth produced by the community, how much is required 
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by the Government for the purposes of administration ? It is 
quite clear that if the Government did not take the land- 
revenue from the people, it would remain with the community 
and w’ould fructify in its pockets. In that respect land revenue 
stands precisely on the same level as the proceeds of the salt-tax 
or any other taxes, and therefore in estimating the total 
contribution of the people for the expenses of the Government, 
land-revenue, he says, must be included.” 

The Bombay Town Planning Act. 

[By the Hon'ble Mr. E. G. Turner, I.G.S.] 

T he Bill to provide for the making and execution of 
Town Planning Schemes in the Bombay Presidency 
was first introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Council in December 1918 by the Hon’ble Mr. Hill with an 
admirable speech explaining the principles upon which the 
Bill had been drawn up. The Bill was the first of its kind in 
India and owing to its novel and experimental nature, the 
debate upon it w^as postponed in order to give members some 
time to consider properly its originality and complexity. The 
first reading was taken up again in March 1914 and after a 
practically unanimous debate on the importance of the 
principles of the Bill it passed its first reading and was 
referred to a Select Committee for consideration. The Select 
Committee ^vas a large one composed of 16 members, but 
they completed their woi’k within a month and their report 
contained only one minute of dissent. The Bill as amended 
by the Committee was then published and the public and 
local bodies had more than six months to digest and criticise 
its provisions. In December, 1914, the Bill as amended 
was again before the Council, and with a few alterations 
was passed and it lias just received the sanction of the 
Governor-General. The Act in the first instance is to 
apply proprio vigore to the Island of Salsette, which is the 

island adjacent to the Island of Bombay and where a suburban 
2 
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extension of Bombay is developing. It can be applied to 
other parts of the Presidencj'- by a Government notification, 
bnt its extension to the City of Bombay is subject to a 
previous application being made for that purpose by a majority 
of the whole of the Municipal Corporation. This special 
treatment for Bombay City was made, in deference to the 
wishes of the Corporation members. Their wishes appear to be 
reasonable as the Corporation has been spending large sums 
on various City improvements, and there is already an 
Improvement Trust body working under a special Act, which 
is doing much useful work in laying out garden suburbs 
within the Island of Bombay. The mere extension of the Act, 
however, to other parts of the Presidency does not connote 
that town planning schemes under it will be forced upon 
local areas, as soon as a notification extending the Act 
appears. Even in Salsette Island, where the Act is 
to apply immediately, it will be for the local authorities 
concerned to move first in the matter and to apply for sanction 
to make a scheme and it is only when Government considers 
that a local authority neglects or tails to make a scheme that 
it has power to compel a scheme to be made. The English 
Act has a similar provision which is by no means a dead letter 
in England. The power however is unlikely to be used except 
in cases of undoubted necessity, and the mere fact of the 
existence of such a power will act as an incentive to keep local 
authorities up to their duty in respect of the future develop- 
ments of their towns. The local authorities to w-hich the Act 
has reference are Municipalities and Notified Area Committees. 
The Committees are in reality Municipalities, but exercise only 
certain specific powers under the District Municipal Act. 
The Act therefore applies primarily to Municipal areas. The 
areas under District Local Boards are not specifically included, 
but any area under a Local Board in which it is proposed 
to make a town planning scheme could be declared a notified 
area for the purposes of the Act and the members of the 
notified area as thus constituted could be chosen from the 
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members of the Local Board concerned. The Act is one of 
some complexity, and the difficulties of drafting were great ; 
but as was pointed out in Council by an Honourable Member, 
the success of an Act of this nature will depend more upon the 
way it is actually worked than upon the legal refinements of 
drafting. The success of working the Act will depend upon 
the amount of co-operation given by all parties concerned. 
The Act, so to speak, should be more in the nature of a force 
in the rear ground to overcome obstructionists who refuse to 
accept a reasonable compromise. Agreement should be the 
key note of its operations, and this is fully brought out in the 
Act which gives power to a local authority, subject to certain 
control, to make any agreement with any person in respect 
of any matter to be provided in a town planning scheme. 
Important powers conferred by the Act are those of re-arranging 
plots and of charging owners for ‘betterment’ when their 
lands are enhanced in value by a scheme. In Salsette, which 
is a rice growing district, the plots of land ai-e mostly small 
and of irregular shape. It is most important therefore to have 
power to re-arrange their boundaries, and if necessary to 
amalgamate them in order to render them suitable for building 
purposes. Any increase in the value of a plot due to the 
alteration of its shape is charged to the owner, and any 
decrease due to such cause, as for example when his plot is 
made smaller, is credited to him. As regards betterment, its 
amount is limited to one-half the increase in value, due to the 
scheme, of an owner’s final plot, that is to say, the plot which 
remains with him after alterations of boundaries have been 
made, and after any lands taken from it for roads have been 
deducted. It does not follow that this maximum limit of 
betterment will be taken in every scheme, as the owner is only 
called upon to bear his proportionate amount of the local 
authorities* expenses, subject to this maximum limit of one- 
half the actual increase in the value of his property. The same 
proportion of betterment will be taken from all owmers and if 
the total cost of the scheme to be distributed amongst owners 
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is less than one-half the total betteniient, then the owners will 
not be called upon to pay their maxi mum of one-half, but a 
less proportion. If, on the other hand, the costs exceed the 
sum total of betterments, then the owners can only be 
called upon to pay their one-half share of betterment and the 
excess will have to be met by the local authority concerned. 
Each owner will have a ledger account with the local authority. 
On one side he will be debited with his share of betterment, and 
on the other side he will be credited with any land surrendered 
by him for roads, etc. There are other items which can be 
entered in the ledger, which can be seen from the Act. 
It is not necessary to specify them in detail here, but when 
once an owner’s account has been completed, the balance is 
struck. If the balance is in favour of the local authority, the 
owner pays them either in a lump sum or by instalments with 
interest. If the balance is in favour of the owner, then the 
local authority must pay him in ready cash unless they come 
to some other amicable arrangement amongst themselves. All 
this may appear complicated, but as a matter of fact it is not 
difficult to follow in any specific case. It is hoped that, as in 
England, there will be many agreements made between the 
local authority and owners on this subject of betterment. If 
for instance a small town planning scheme merely consisted 
in the making of one road, then it might be possible for the 
local authority and the owners to agree that the costs should 
be met according to the length of frontage of each plot and 
the need to estimate the ' betterments ’ would not then arise. 
In any case it would only arise in respect of those plots whose 
owners refused to come to terms. 

The Act is divided into five chapters. The first chapter 
deals with definitions and explains for what a town planning 
scheme may provide. Amongst other things it may provide 
for the construction and diversion of roads, the plotting out of 
land as building sites, the reservation of land for public pur- 
poses and the preservation of objects of historical interest 
or religious veneration. The second chapter deals with the 
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procedure to be observed by a local authority which wishes to 
make a scheme. The third chapter deals with finance and 
shows how the costs and owners’ contributions are to be 
calculated. The fourth chapter deals with the functions of the 
Arbitrator and the Tribunal of Arbitration. The Arbitrator 
does the preliminary work of valuation, and his more important 
valuations are subject to the confirmation of a Tribunal of 
Arbitration consisting of the District Judge, the arbitrator and 
one assessor. The last chapter is headed 'miscellaneous’ and 
deals also with joint schemes prepared by two or more local 
authorities and empowers the G-overnor in Council to make 
rules. A large number of points are enumerated on which 
rules are to be made, and the power to make rules is subject 
to the condition of previous publication. The formulation of 
these rules will be an important duty and will require careful 
consideration. There are a number of points in the Act upon 
which one could enlarge, but it would not be within the com- 
pass of this note to deal with them in detail. The Act may 
not be perfect, and experience of its working may suggest 
amendments. A great deal of labour, however, has been 
expended in drawing up its provisions from a practical point 
of view and it is at least hoped that it will be of some piactical 
use ; that our local authorities will be able to provide for the 
future orderly extensions of Lheir towns ; and that those per- 
sons who directly benefit by improvement schemes wdll be 
made to contribute to^vards their costs by surrendering a share 
of the benefits which they derive, and thus relieve the general 
tax-payer who lives in the old quarter of a town and derives 
no actual direct pecuniary benefit by the schemes undertaken 
for its extension. 
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Improvements to Wells. 

P EOFESSOB GEDDEB in one of his earlier lectures on 
Town Planning observed that among the defects of 
the many wells he had seen during his tour in South 
India, one was that none of them had appliances for minimi- 
sing the effort required for lifting water. The pots or buckets 
were let down by hand by the aid of a rope, and lifted up 
when full by the same means. This, we agree with the Pro- 
fessor, is a great inconvenience and hardship on the “ drawers 
of water” who are mostly women — often with children in 
arms — demanding an effort disproportionate to the work 
done, and thereby reducing their capacity for further work. 

There are many cheap appliances which may be installed 
on the wells, and which will considerably ease the task of 
lifting water from wells and tanks. We mention below a few' 
of the most useful and easily obtainable. 

Fig. 1 shows the Wheel and Axle appliance. It con- 
sists of tw'O cylindrical rollers joined together with a common 
rod A, the latter preferably of iron. This rod rests on two 
rails or upright supports (fixed at the well) acting as pivots 



about which the wheel and axle can turn freely. The larger 
roller is called the wheel and the smaller the axle. Both 
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have ropes wound round them but in opposite directions. The 
rope round the axle supports the bucket or pot, and the effort 
is applied by pulling the rope coiled round the wheel. As the 
rope round the wheel is unwound, that round the axle winds 
up and raises the weight. The effort required is equal to the 
weight lifted multiplied by the radius of the axle and divided 
by the radius of the wheel. By making the wheel large and 
the axle small the mechanical advantage could be made as 
great as is desired. The machine is simple and can be made 
by an ordinary carpenter at a small cost, as the wheel and 
axle may be of wood. It is also easily fixed up. 

x^nother contrivance is to fix an ordinary pulley on to a 
horizontal rail or piece of timber fixed above the well. (See 
Fig. 2). Here the bucket or pot is attached to one end of the 
rope passing round the groove and the pull is applied at the 
other end. 



In this case, the pull or the force exerted is equal 
to the weight lifted. That is, the same force is applied 
as if the bucket or pot of water was lifted without the pulley. 
The only difference is that instead of the woman being com- 
pelled to apply her effort in one upward direction only, with 
a fixed pulley, she can apply force in a different direction. 
The usefulness of the fixed pulley lies in its convenience. It 
is far easier to lift a bucket of water by pulling down a rope 
passing over a pulley than to hoist the bucket up with a rope 
only. 
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Fig. 8 shows a Differential Pulley Block which will 
be found vei'y useful. A light type installed over a w^ell will 



quite suit. When chain or rope A is pulled, it tuiiis the pulley 
B which has two grooves C and D; C is slightly smaller than 
D, and so the chain is lifted at E and lowered at F. The effort 
required to raise a bucket of water is equal to the weight of 
the bucket of water multiplied by half the difference between 
the diameters of D and C divided by the diameter of 1), This 
pulley block is a very useful implement and with a small ex- 
penditure of energy a great quantity of water could be raised 
each time. For example, if the circumference of D is 2 feet 
and C is 1*95 feet, one can with an effort of 25 lbs. overcome 
the resistance due to the weight of nearly 200 gallons of water 
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or 50 kerosene tins of water. The pulleys must be propor- 
tioned to suit local conditions. 

There are other systems of pulleys also, but we have only 
referred to patterns that are most common, cheap and simple 
and easily installed. Our purpose is merely to direct the 
attention of Municipal Councils and Local Boards to a defect 
which certainly calls for early remedy, and we trust they will 
not grudge the small expenditure required to render the 
sources of good water supply more easily get-at-able to the 
public. 

We have not referred to the installation of pumps for 
wells. Pumps are no doubt preferable, but owing to their 
initial cost and the necessity for expert supervision and main- 
tenance, the local authorities may demur to any expenditure 
on this account. We, however, see no reason for neglecting 
to install pulleys or other cheap appliances for lifting water 
from wells in all cases where pumps are found costly and 
beyond the means of the local authorities. 


Purification of Water. 


[By N. K. Ghosh, b.l., Chaieman, Municipal 
Council, Mymensing-h.] 

I N every scheme of public water supply of a town or city, the 
main object is to remove from the raw water all traces 
of contamination that may infect the supply by reason of 
the presence of the disease borne germs or bacteria. 

Hitherto, the aim of purifying water in all water supply 
schemes was directed more to the removal of the impurities 
that are suspended in the water than to the removal of the 
impurities dissolved in it. In recent years, purity of water 
in both these directions was thought essential for the main- 
3 
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tenance of an efficient supply of pure water for domestic and 
other purposes. 

Absolutely pure water is hardly to be met with ; the 
nature and quality of water varies with the soui’ces of its 
supply in different countries, climates, and local circum- 
stances. Even the purest rain water coming out from the 
clouds begins to collect impurities in its descent ; nor is the 
water coming out from the topmost recesses of inaccessible 
hills through fountains and rivulets without impurities. 

By mere sight it is impossible to find out wdiich water is 
pure and which is impure. Impurities in water, though 
disgusting and objectionnble to the sight, may not themselves 
be injurious, but should be removed as far as practicable for the 
sake of appearance, and on account of their giving facility to 
the growth of organism. But sometimes sparkling and clear 
water drawn from shallow wells or from springs passing 
through marshy swamps or graveyards, though appearing 
perfectly pure, may contain germs of a deadly nature. 

The purification of water is obtained by artificial 
process (1) by Sedimentation and (2) by Filtration. 

The first process of sedimentation is the settlement of 
water for a certain number of hours in large storage reservoirs 
or special settling tanks in order to remove the floating or 
suspended matter in the water and clarify it. According as 
the raw water is turbid, muddy and silty, the period of 
settlement varies from hours to days. By this process, the 
suspended impurities slowly get down into the bottom by 
gravity, and the water up to certain depth becomes more 
clear and transparent and free from suspended impurities, 
including the bacteria, to a certain extent but not entirely. 
The efficacy of the treatment depends much upon the element 
of time. When the water contains less objectionable matter 
besides the inorganic sediments, a certain degree of purifi- 
cation is obtainable by mere sedimentation which will render 
the water fairly: potable. But in many cases, however, a 
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satisfactory result cannot be obtained without filtration. For, 
in case of a sewage polluted water, settlement alone is quite an 
inadequate treatment for its purity, as the bacteria are not 
eliminated sufficiently beyond safety. 

Sedimentation however is accomplished by another 
method, namely, by the use of ‘^Coagulants”. These are 
chemicals which, if added to water, will combine with other 
substances present in water, forming precipitates which are 
more or less gelatinous. These act as coagulants to compress 
fine matters into relatively large particles which are more 
readily removed by sendimentation or filtration. Grenerally, 
alumino-ferric or sulphate of alumina is put into the water for 
acting as coagulant. The quantity required for action depends 
upon the quality and nature of the water to be treated. In 
actual practice, it varies from ^ grain to 3 grains per gallon 
of water to be treated. Regulation of this must depend upon 
experience and experiments, as excess of alum in water is not 
desirable, if not actually harmful or dangerous ; the quantity 
put in excess is wasted because there is a certain limit for the 
efficient action of alum. 

The second process of purification of the settled water is 
■filtration. The process of filtration is accomplished by (1) 
artificial slow sand filterbeds constructed and contained in 
masonry structures of certain sizes and dimensions or (2) by 
rapid filters in the shape of small tanks made of iron as in 
the case of Jewel or Mechanical Filters. 

The first filterbeds of the slow sand type were established 
for the Chelsea Water Company of London. It is reported 
that this is the earliest filterbed on a large scale, known in 
the history of a public water supply. The first object 
being to remove the turbidity of water, its hygienic 
importance and efficiency were discovered and appreciated 
subsequently. The action of the filterbed in purifying the 
water has led to its adoption in important water supply 
schemes. 
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In 1855, filtration of all river water supply of London was 
made compulsory. In Germany also, the use of this system 
of filtration was made compulsory. In America, its merits 
are appreciated, and many cities have installed filterbeds of 
slow sand type, although as many other towns have adopted 
the system of rapid or mechanical filtration. 

The purity of water by filtration depends upon the 
following conditions : — 

(1) Construction of the sandbed and its under drains ; 

(2) The rate of filtration ; 

(3) Cleansing of the sand surface (scraping) ; 

(4) The regulation of head ; 

(6) Washing of sand ; 

(6) And lastly on the control of the operation by 
bacteriological tests. 

If the filtration be efficient and well controlled, the result 
must be the removal of all the suspended matters from water, 
and the removal of nearly all the dangerous bacteria present 
in the water. But to secure this good result, not only the 
filtering plant should be in efficient order, but it must be 
worked under the control of an efficient officer. 

The other method of filtration, largely in use in the 
United States for dealing with turbid water, is through the 
Bapid Filters — in contradistinction to the slow sandfilters, — 
more commonly known as the Mechanical filters. The main 
principle consists in the addition of a coagulant into the water 
before filtration for aggregating the particles in suspension 
and allowing the water to pass rapidly through the layer of 
coarse sand or crushed quartz from 2 to 4 ft. deep. It is 
designed to obtain the same result as slow sand filter in a 
smaller space with a much smaller sand area. In other 
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respects, the construction and operation of a Eapid Filter is 
quite different. 

Mechanical Filters have a higher rate of filtration than the 
slow sand filters. The rate of discharge through these filters 
ranges normally from 100 to 125 millions gallons per acre per 
day, as against 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons for slow sand 
filters. The cost of working the mechanical filters is also 
higher than that of the sand filters, and varies with the 
condition of the water to be operated upon. A comparative 
estimate of the cost of working mechanical and sand filters 
in America, has been found to be £1-2-7 per million gallons 
filtered for the former, and £1-1-11 for the latter. 

Besides, the rapid filters are apt to get out of order easily, 
but not so the sand filterbeds. 

The rapid filters of the type of American Jewel filters 
are now being extensively introduced in India, and it remains 
to be seen how they will work after a few years of their 
installation. 

Efficiency of the sand filterbed and the rapid filter in 
removing the bacteria is not alike. Slow sand filters, as 
experimented by London Water Supply Companies, have 
been found to reduce bacteria found in Thames water by 
between 981 per cent to 99f per cent, thereby bringing the 
number remaining in a cubic centimetre (0.061 cubic inch) 
within the prescribed limit of 100 after filtration ; whereas 
by rapid filters it was found possible to obtain the bacteria 
removed ranging in some cases from 86 to 99 per cent only. 
(Vide Purification of Public Water Supplies by J. W. Hill, 
pages 198-199). 

And although the efficiency of the rapid filters in remov- 
ing bacteria has sometimes approximated to that of the 
slow sand filters, this system has not yet stood the same long 
test of practical experience for over half a century, and 
requires much more careful watching and testing. 
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With regard to the comparative value of the two systems 
of filters, much importance need not be given to 
mechanical filters on account of the advantage of their 
occupying less space, because where land is cheap, it is 
more advantageous to instal slow sand filterbeds ; because 
it is a more reliable and more easily regulated S3^stem of 
purification besides being less costly. 

The old crude form of testing the purity of water in any 
public water supply by the BTankin method by culturing on 
agaragar tubes the colonies, and counting them has become 
obsolete. Chemical and bacteriological examination in modern 
times has replaced the same, and the bacterial purity of 
water is the test insisted by the Sanitary Authorities in all 
public water supplies. 

Periodical bacteriological examination of water is 
absolutely essential to ascertain its purity and potableness, 
owing to the presence of germs, although the latter are vaguely 
indicated in chemical analysis. By the bacterial examination 
of water, various numbers of bacteria are found, some of which 
may not only be unobjectionable, but may perform a very 
valuable purifying function. But there are found many which 
are of a harmful nature, such as bacillus coli communis — a 
sure indication of sewage contamination, and others very 
dangerous to human life, namely cholera bacillus, the 
typhoid bacillus and the anthrax form bacillus which are 
one and all conveyed to the human system through water. 
Cholera and typhoid bacilli are direct products of polluted 
water, (Yide Water and its purification by S. Eideal) and the 
third is the result of its being transferred to water from fur, 
wool and hair in the process of cleansing. As no water is 
wholly free from bacteria, the efficiency of any system of 
purification must depend on the extent to which the bacteria 
reduced and the impurities removed. 
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Administration of District Boards 
during 1913-14. 

[Punjab.] 

We have received a copy of the review of the Government 
of the Punjab on the Administration of District Boards in that 
province for the year 1918-1914. The general impression 
is that though in several respects the state of affairs is below 
that we are familiar with in this Presidency, there is a dis- 
tinctly vigorous growth on the right lines. There is keener 
competition to serve on the Boards ; the attendance of the 
members is larger than in the previous year ; roads are well 
maintained and the need for more and better roads is recog- 
nised but limited only by wamt of funds ; the demand for edu- 
cation is more insistant and comes from the people concerned 
who even offer in the Colony ai'eas houses free of rent for 
schools, and come forward with liberal contributions. The 
accounts are properly maintained ; there is a welcome relief in 
financial stringency because of the remission by the Govern- 
ment from the 1st April 1913 of the contribution of 20% on 
the local rate which was formerly levied for general services, 
and a genuine attempt is being made to interest the non-official 
members in the actual administration of their affairs by 
delegating powers to sub-committees as far as possible. It is 
found that the interest of members is stimulated by the 
increased responsibility given them and by providing them 
more funds to carry out their views. The Government 
impress on the District officers their duty in trying to discover, 
develop and encourage, local talent. '' The most effective way 
of doing this in the present stage of local self-government, ” 
says the report, “ is for the Board to delegate responsibility to 
individual members or to sub-committees and thus provide a 
test of their energy and capacity. It is noteworthy that it is 
chiefly in districts in which an attempt has been made to 
decentralise that real practical interest in matters administered 
by the Board has been shown by members, and there can be no 
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doubt that the adoption of the system of sub-committees and 
placing of circles in charge of individual members is having 
an excellent educative effect. It is only by giving members 
opportunities of undertaking duties in connection with small 
matters in which they are themselves interested that it will be 
possible to induce them to participate keenly in the general 
work of the Board.” We remember that the system of 
sub-committees was introduced in one of the District Boards 
in this Presidency by Mr. A. Y. Gr. Campbell, C. I. B., I. C. S., 
and the system is reported to be working satisfactorily. We 
hope that the opinion now expressed by so high an authority 
as His Honour the Lieutenant-G-overnor of the Punjab will 
lead to the adoption of the system more widely. 

In the matter of aiding the resources of the Boards, the 
Government think that it is better as far as possible to abolish 
the system of earmarked grants, as it tends to deprive local 
bodies of initiative in the expenditure of their revenues and is 
thus an obstacle to the progress of self-government, and to 
substitute instead a system of general grants-in-aid, not ear- 
marked for any specific purpose. 

There is now a proposal to legislate for the levy of a 
railway cess for the development of light railways and 
tramways. The construction of these” says the Lieutenant- 
Governor, '' would lighten considerably the annual expenditure 
on construction and maintenance of roads and, in addition, 
would develop a new source of income.” The principle is well 
received in general by the Boards though some of them are 
opposed to the increased taxation in their particular areas. 
So far Madras seems to be the only province where District 
Boards have been empowered by law to levy a special railway 
cess for the development of railways. Assam has a similar 
legislation on hand. 

The improvement of the breed of cattle is in this province 
a duty laid upon the Boards and it is satisfactory to note that 
$om,e increased interest has been taken in this matter in the 
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year under report. Veterinary dispensaries continue to gain 
in popularity in the greater part ot the province. Increased 
facilities for medical relief in out of the way tracts have 
been provided by throwing open the Canal dispensaries to the 
public. 

The importance of rural sanitation is recognized and 
special legislation in this direction is under contemplation 
somewhat on the model of the Village Sanitation Act in 
the United Provinces. 


[United Provinces. 1 

The resolution of the Local Self-Government Department 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli presents in a concise 
narrative form the salient features of the year’s administration. 
In the first place, it is observed that the number of District 
Boards in the province is 48 or nearly double the number in this 
Presidency. The area and population under the charge 
of these District Boards were 106,662 square miles and 
47,182,044, respectively, against 132,604 square miles and 
88,345,113 in Madras. The percentage of elected members 
to the total number on these Boards was nearly 70; while 
that in Madras was less than 46. The incidence of taxation 
per head of population w'as Es, 0-1-3 against Rs. 0-3-10 here. 
These figures speak for themselves. The resources of the 
Boards w^ere materially augmented during the year by special 
provincial grants aggregating to 41 lakhs (exclusive of the 
usual recurring grants), mainly for educational objects, medical 
and sanitary works and the improvement of communications. 
The Government state that these large grants have been 
followed up by the allotment in the current year of “very 
large additional recurring income on a scheme of development ” 
of their recurring services on uniform lines and they anticipate 
that development by making further large grants for initial 
capital outlay. The enthusiasm and interest evinced by this 
4 
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Government in the development of the rural areas will, it 
is hoped, be emulated in other provinces. 

Eecognising the difficulties in the execution of so many 
new works which have been suddenly placed on the programmes 
of the local boards in consequence of the large Government 
grants, the Lieutenant-Governor contemplates the necessity 
for the appointment of more sub-overseers and qualified 
overseers and also of full-time secretaries. Such paid 
secretaries appear to have already been employed by some 
Boards and their work seems to have elicited the approval of 
the local authorities. In the small district of Ballia, the 
Board shares a paid secretary with the Ballia Municipality 
and the results of this arrangement are stated to be satis- 
factory. Having regard to the large area administered by 
each District Board in this Presidency, we doubt whethei’ a 
similar arrangement will be practicable here, but the system 
of having a paid officer to supervise the operations of the 
Board has its own advantages and may be adopted wherever 
finances and circumstances permit. We therefore commend 
it for the consideration of the Madras Government. 

The work of the ‘‘tahsil” or special committees in regard 
to the better organization and supervision of the Boards’ 
operations has also been commented on in the review. Much 
useful work does not appear to have been turned out by these 
local committees and the system has not been uniformly 
successful in all places. Nevertheless, the Local Government 
believe in the possibility of using them to the best advantage, 
if there is a complete delegation of powers. Their views in 
this matter may well be quoted here : 

** Local committees are of the greatest assistance whan they can 
** represent a local area 'which is already hy custom of a distinctly separate 
“character to the rest of the district, and in that case the delegation of 
‘‘ powers should be as complete as possible. In any case sub-committees 
“ are of little value unless a real delegation of powers as well as duties 
“ is made to them. The Government has issued a model scheme for complete 
“ delegation, and this may he imitated in lesser degree for minor local 
“ committees. An increase in thi number of mJmbsr 3 of the Board has in some 
cases been found necessary where devolution has bseo carried out, in order 
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“ to give the local committee an adequate number of members. The rule 
“ recently introduced by which the members of the Board will be attached 
“ each to certain primary education circle committees, over which they will 
“preside, is likely to emphasize the inadequate strength of the present 
“ Boards for local work, and the Lieutenant-Governor is considering a 
“ proposal for increasing the number of tahsil representatives. ” 

In the field of education, the activities of the District 
Boards have been mainly confined to the maintenance and 
aiding of primary and middle schools for boys. Female educa- 
tion seems to be still backward. Special mention should be 
made of the experiments started by the Allahadad District 
Board in half-time agricultural schools. The departure is a 
healthy sign and we await with interest the results of these 
experiments. 

Under medical relief we are glad to note the very good 
work reported to have been done by the travelling dispensaries 
which are the essential complement of the fixed hospital 
system. These dispensaries are bound to be a boon to the 
rural population, provided they are manned by sympathetic 
and qualified medical men ; and we cannot too strongly 
recommend the starting of such dispensaries in larger numbers 
in every province. 

Eural sanitation is still in its incipient stage, because 
difficulties are experienced in carrying out works and super- 
vising them. The Local Government are however taking 
steps to surmount them and we hope that a marked improve- 
ment will soon be effected in this direction. 

[Central Provinces and BerarJ 

The Chief Commissioner for the Central Provinces and 
Berar in reviewing the annual administration reports of District 
Boards for 1913-14, concludes that the year has witnessed an 
increase in the activities of the local bodies in various direc- 
tions due to the grants made by Government for special 
purposes and to the establishment of the Divisional Local 
Fund Engineer scheme. The Commissioner attaches the 
greatest importance to the proper working of the latter, as 
it is expected to remove what has hitherto been a great blot 
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on the administration of these bodies, i.e^, their inability to 
carry out satisfactory measures for public utility in the areas 
entrusted to their charge. It is pointed out that much 
remains to be done in most districts for the improvement of 
communications ; and the advisability of improving the country 
roads by the construction of good ghat and nullah crossings 
has been pressed on the attention of the boards. The con- 
venience of the country side is reported to have been greatly 
enhanced and trade is assisted by the removal of natural 
difficulties on lines of communication which are much used 
by carts in the open season. 

Education, especially primary education, received a large 
share of the attention of the boards. Nearly 31 per cent 
of their total income was spent on public instruction in the 
Central Provinces and 30 per cent in Berar ; and 183 primary 
schools were newly started in the former and 102 in the 
latter. The chief difficulty experienced in this development 
of education is stated to be the limited supply of teachers. 
Steps are, however, being taken to overcome it by the intro- 
duction of pension to certificated teachers and by increasing 
their minimum pay so as to attract a large number of compe- 
tent men. The need for providing additional funds for 
these purposes has also been emphasized by the Chief Com- 
missioner. Efforts are also being made to increase the 
number of boys of the depressed classes attending primary 
schools. It is gratifying to note that seven night schools 
have been established for low castes in one district in Bei'ar. 
It is stated that these institutions are intended to attract the 
children of agriculturists whose field work does not allow them 
to attend day schools. 

The question of provision of good wells in rural areas 
received some attention during the year and a definite scheme 
for improving the water-supply in villages w^as prepared. 
Standard designs for wells approved by the Sanitary Board 
were circulated to all Deputy Commissioners and grants 
aggregating to Es. 60,000 were sanctioned from provincial 
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revenues for expenditure by local boards, subject to the condi- 
tion that, wherever possible, half the cost is to be contributed 
by the villagers in the shape of cash, material or labour. 

Mention may also be made of the good arboricultural 
work done in this Pi'ovince. A system of rewards for suc- 
cessful planting of shade trees on road sides and in bazaars 
appears to have been attended with satisfactory results in 
some districts and the Chief Commissioner accordingly recom- 
mends this system for trial in others. We would invite the 
attention of the local boards in this Presidency also to this 
matter. 

It is a matter for regret that the authorities have 
occasion to complain of want of interest on the part of the 
people and the members of the local boards in the exercise of 
their franchise or the discharge of their public duties. Elections 
of members to district councils and local boards do not, the report 
says, create a very sustained interest, and most of the members 
are usually apathetic in civic matters. An improvement is, 
however, now noticeable and the members, on the whole, are 
gradually becoming more and more alive to the responsibilities 
and to the opportunities afforded by their position for good 
work in the localities they represent. 


Administrative Experts in Municipal 
Governments. 


[By a. Lawrence Cambridge, Mass.] 

A PTEE what you have heard, I am afraid what I have 
to say is rather dry, and I can only console myself by 
considering that dried fruit keeps better than fresh 
fruit. My only reason for supposing that this subject will be 
interesting to you is that it is interesting to me. It has been 
the habit in all ages for men to speculate about what some 

* President;, Harward University. Address delivered at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the National Municipal Deague. [Prom the Nat. Mun. 
Rev.] 
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extraordinary person from a distant clime would think if he 
came to visit us. If, for instance, illexander de Tocqueville, 
who wrote about America 100 years ago, should return, what 
changes would he find in our civilization. He would notice 
that we were very much larger in numbers, but he would 
notice a great many other things besides. He would observe 
that the characteristic, which began with the pioneer on the 
Atlantic seaboard and gradually went westward, — that quality 
by which every man had to be '' a jack of all trades ” in every 
kind of occupation — had practically disappeared. He would 
notice that no longer did any man expect to be his own farmer, 
his own hunter, his own carpenter, his own lawyer, and 
perhaps his own doctor. The pioneer man must be all those 
things. The people have developed from that type of life. 
Our country has become like the Europe that he knew, 
inasmuch as the occupations of men are far more varied and 
far more specialized than they were when he visited America. 
He came not very far from the time when cotton mills and 
railroads began ; and at the time any successful merchant was 
good enough to put at the head of a factory or of a railroad. 
Now no one thinks of taking charge of a railroad or a factory 
unless he has had experience in those fields. These occupa- 
tions are just as specialized as they are in Europe. De 
Tocqueville would make another observation if he came. He 
would say '' in the industries you have men with special 
training, men who are not only experts in the highest sense, 
but who have been carefully educated in schools for the 
purpose ; and, in fact, there is no country where there are 
better schools for special training than here, — law schools, 
medical schools, schools for engineers; but while you are 
doing that in your industrial life you are not doing it in your 
government. You are not using experts in the public service 
to the same extent as every other civilized people in the world.’’ 
He would go one step further. He would observe—- and it is 
a common saying in the United States — that of all the kinds 
of government in this country the least successful has been 
the government of great cities. He would also observe that 
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it is in those very cities that we use the expert the least ; and, 
perhaps, being de Tocqueville, he would see some connection 
between thgse facts. 

What do we mean by an expert ” ? I think we can define 
an expert simply enough. An expert is a man who by his 
knowledge and experience in any particular subject is better 
qualified to deal with that subject than people who have not 
had such knowledge or experience. You will notice I am 
specially making the definition very broad, and I am not 
confining it to those things which we commonly consider the 
subject of expert knowledge. We all know there are certain 
classes of experts which we have long respected. We do not 
want men appointed as judges who are not lawyers ; nor do we 
want in public hospitals men who are not physicians. Those 
are the two oldest professions that we know ; but there 
are new professions constantly developing. To-day we recog- 
nize that we should not employ an inexperienced man to 
build a bridge. We require an engineer. We know that he 
must calculate the stresses and strains on every piece of steel in 
that bridge or the bridge will not stand. But there are many 
other things that only the expert can do well. To-day we 
never think of putting a man in charge of a railroad who has 
not been trained in railroad work. Take banking — take manu- 
facturing of any kind — take anything that you please in the 
industrial world. We put an expert in charge of it. What 
do we do in our cities? In most cities any man may be 
superintendent of streets. Mr. Eshleman has told us that the 
city fathers should be as harmless as doves and as wise as 
serpents. We shall all agree that the history of our city 
governments has not been one of extreme harmlessness or 
wisdom ; and it is about the wisdom of the serpent that I want 
to speak to you to-night. 

Granted that we use experts everywhere else, why do we 
not use them in our government to the extent that we might ? 
For a very simple reason. We are afraid of them. We are 
afraid that if the expert is put in charge, the people will 
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lose control over him. We have always been afraid of the expert, 
and it is worth while sometimes to recall the fact, well-knowm 
to every student of history, that democracies until tjiis last one 
hundred years have always been short-lived institutions. I 
believe that this is because democracies have never known how 
to use those expert qualities wdiich are necessary for efficiency. 
Democracies may be honest, they may be noble, but they cannot 
be efficient without experts, and without efficiency nothing in 
this world can endure. 

The kind of expert that w^e need in a city is not merely 
the expert lawyer as a corporation counsel ; it is not merely the 
expert physician as the health officer, not even the expert 
engineer as the builder of roads and bridges ; hut also the 
expert administrator. It is the man wffio knows how^ a great 
administrative body must be handled, who knows how to deal 
with the vast amount of business to be transacted ; for this 
cannot be done by any body who happens to get the votes. It 
must be done by an expert. The administration of a large city 
is one of the most complicated kind of business which this 
country has to manage. It requires a knowledge of adminis- 
trative machinery. It needs a man who kno^vs how to organize 
bodies of men so that their wnrk shall run smoothly, efficiently 
and economically. 

How is it done in other places ? I wdll not refer to the 
continent of Europe because they are in the habit of using 
bureaucratic organizations. I will take England wdiich is just 
as much a democracy as our country, except that the symbol 
of the state is a crown rather than a flag. 

It is very interesting to go about the English boroughs, and 
see how they are managed. Everywdiere you find a series of 
shams. The English government is full of shams. No body 
does quite the work he is supposed to do. Eor instance, the 
chancellor of the exchequer is not a chancellor and has nothing 
to do wdth the exchequer. There is a very good illustration of 
such a sham in the trial at Ipswich in Pickwick. When Mr. 
Pickwick is brought before Judge Nupkins and asked why he 
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was brought there, Judge Napkins whispers to his clerk, 
Must I tell him 

I think you had better, sir,” whispers the clerk. 

An information has been sworn before us,” said the 
magistrate, ” that it is apprehended you are going to fight a 
duel, and that the other man Tupman is your aider and abetter 
in it. Therefore — eh, Mr. Jinks'? ” 

Certainly,” sir.” 

‘‘ Therefore I call upon you both to — I think that’s the 
course, Mr. Jinks.” 

''Certainly, sir.” 

" To — do — wdrat, Mr. Jinks’'*” said the magistrate pettishly. 

" To find bail, sir. ” 

"Yes. Therefore T call upon you both — as I %vas about to 
say when I was interrupted by my clerk, — to find bail.” That 
is hardly an exaggeration. It is wdiat happens every day in 
England. 

Men are constantly being guided by experts and purporting 
to do the thing themselves as Judge Napkins did. He did not 
think that he really was interrupted by the clerk ; he thought 
it was part of the clerk’s business to tell him -what to do. 
That is one of the commonest, the most essential, features of 
English local government. The justice of the peace is a 
country gentleman and employs a clerk w^ho knows the law\ 

I remember a case of a justice of the peace who \vas in the 
habit of asking the clerk whether the sentence ought to be 
three months or six months. To some extent that principle 
urns through the wdrole administration of the English Govern- 
ment. The English city is nominally governed by a borough 
council, composed partly of aldermen, and partly of councillors, 
the aldermen being elected for a longer term. But how is 
the government really carried on ? Matters that are to come 
before the council are first considered by a committee. 
Behind the council, behind the committee, stands the expert. 
The day before the committee meets, the expert goes with its 
chairman over the work to be done, and the chairman 
generally follows his advice. A good chairman is and ought to 
, 6 
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be very much inHuenced by the opinion of the expert 
permanent official After the conference, the chairman practi- 
cally puts through the committee matters which he and tlu‘ 
expert have agreed upon the day before. The work is mainly 
done at the head of the table. T remember asking a vigorous 
expert what would happen if the committee insisted on doing 
something that he did not approve. He said he sliould tell 
them that he could not take the responsibility for it, that they 
must pass a vote ordering it and put it on record. He said 
they would never assume the responsibility in such a case. 
They are not Ameidcans, they are English. 

Wherein lies the power of the expert ? You do not see 
him ; you know nothing about him. The expert attends the 
meetings of the committee, not, as a rule, those of the council. 
You do not see him because it is understood that the expert is 
not to speak in public except at meetings of a technical society, 
such as a meeting of engineers. He never appears before the 
public, he never takes public credit, or blame. The members 
of the council take the credit and blame. The experts stand 
behind them and carry on the work of the city, subject to the 
control of the council. These are, as a rule, the mainspring 
of the administration and the council is the balance wheel. 
I remember very well in Glasgow, many years ago, one of the 
officials telling me that he did not think the city would suffer 
if the council never met again, — meaning that the town was 
managed by the experts. I went to see two members of the 
borough council — one of them was a man of business in a 
small way and of liiuited capacity. In talking to him I said 
something about the experts, to which he replied that they 
would be sorry to be in the hands of their experts. He was, 
although he did not know it. The other, a man who was of 
much larger mould, remarked that the quality of their govern- 
ment really depends upon the excellence of their expert 
officials, and it obviously did. 

But you must control the expert. I am one of those who 
believe that the best results in every undertaking can be 
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brought about only by a combination of the expert and the 
laymen. I do not care what subject you are dealing with, if 
you do not have an expert on the one side, and a l)oard 
representing the public on the other, the management is not 
likely to be permanently satisfactory. A railroad company, 
for example, must have a railroad man as president, and a board 
of dii'ectors which keeps him in touch with the public. That 
principle is applicable everywhere in industrial companies, in 
charitable or educational institutions and in public affairs. 


Now, what are the dangers to be eneonntered ? In the 
first place how about corruption ? Is a body of experts liable 
to be corrupt Some people fear that permanent officials 
might steal. Experience in popular governments does not 
seem to justify that fear. If j^ou will observe the industrial 
companies and see where improper things are done, where 
money gets into people’s pockets when it ought not to, I think 
you will find that the grosser frauds are perpetrated by the 
directors rather than by the experts under them, and for a 
very simple reason, the expert's whole career in life depends 
upon his reputation in office. That is true, for instance, in 
the English boroughs. I never heard of a case, I think, of an 
expert in an English borough who stole, and I have heard 
c^ses of members of the council who cheated the city. One 
of the borough clerks in England told me after he had ceased 
to occupy the position that during the last few years of his 
service he was at the head of a body of officials in the town 
who were trying to prevent the council from running away 
with the funds. If any official is caught in corruption, his 
career in all possible directions is ruined for ever. But if a 
member of a council is caught doing something that does shut 
him up in jail, his life is not necessarily wrecked. Moreover, 
my experience is that membership in an expert profession has 
a certain steadying influence based upon the general opinion of 
the profession itself. It is a curious fact but you will find it 
generally true. 
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So much for corruption. How about the question of 
administration of policy? Canyon exert in tliat a sufficient 
control of the experts ? If a young ma]> should say to you 
that he would like to learn to drive an automobile, but he was 
afraid it would run away wdth him, you would think he was 
hot competent to use that kind, or any kind, of machinery. 
If he is afraid that he cannot control an automobile, he had 
better walk. So, if our people cannot control experts, they 
are not fit for self-government on the modern scale. I believe 
there would be really no serious difficulty in controlling 
experts and keeping them in check, keeping them in touch 
with the people ; and 1 should like to give you one example 
where the use of experts has been very effective. 

Twenty years ago the power of the superintendents of 
schools was as a rule extremely small. I remember it was 
commonly said at that time that the only function of the 
superintendent of schools in Boston was to write an annual 
report. Within the last 20 years the position of superinten- 
dents of schools has changed very much. It has become a 
profession, in which a man is sometimes employed who is not 
an inhabitant of the city, who has been superintendent of 
schools in some other town. The feeling against that is 
rapidly diminishing. The influence of the superintendent as 
an expert has become very much greater. Instead of tl^e 
members of the school board trying to select teachers and 
manage the schools directly, they employ a superintendent 
who has had years of experience, has expert knowledge, and 
then back him up ; keeping him, however, in touch with 
public opinion with the result that the relation between the 
schools and the people is much better, much closer than it was 
20 years ago. 

The problem of vocational education, which was then in 
its infancy, has now become extremely prominent. The school 
authorities are trying much harder than ever before to find 
out the public needs and supply them. While the experts have 
more authority, the service rendered by the schools and their 
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attitude toward the public have very distinctly improved. 
The same thing is true in England. Twenty years ago the 
experts in education there had very little power. Since the 
Education Act of 1902 their power increased very much. 
There has certainly been no loss of control over experts in 
popular education. 

Do not understand me for some moment to suggest that 
the use of experts is the only thing needed in municipal 
government, but it is a very important thing and the one that 
has hitherto received the least attention, because it conflicts 
with a popular prejudice which is not well founded. If a 
democL’acy is capable of being tlie best and highest form of 
government, that which provides its citizens with the greatest 
amount of happiness, let us not forget also that it is the most 
difficult form of government to conduct. In other forms of 
government a few minds must work together ; but here a vast 
number of minds must act in concert. Instead of educating a 
comparatively small number of men, you must educate all the 
people in public things. Democracy more than any other form 
of government needs the very best instruments which can be 
used. What should we say of our country if it refused to use 
for public work modern machinery and inventions ? Demo- 
cracy needs the best machinery that can be found, the best 
tools that can be discovered ; and the best tool that the world 
has ever yet produced is a highly trained human brain. 


Audit of Accounts of Local Bodies. 


A Municipal Secretary writes to us: — '‘In the concluding 
paragraph of the article that appeared in the 
January issue of the Local Self-Govenmmit Gazette 
under the heading “Audit of the Accounts of Local Bodies,’’ 
it was stated that a concurrent audit, as is being carried 
on in respect of the accounts of the Madras and other Presi- 
dency Corporations, was hardly necessary in the case of District 
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MRiiicipalities and therefore the accounts of the latter were 
being audited half-yearly. In the usual course of things, the 
accounts of most of the municipalities are audited only at the 
end of the half-year following that to which it relates and by 
the time tl\e defects are brought lioine to tlie local bodies fhey 
have been in existence for nearly a year ; and others of a 
similar kind liave in addition been added during the intei'val. 

At present when very large sums of money are being 
sanctioned for expenditure on the construction of school 
buildings, liospitals and dispensaries, latrines, drains, the 
purclrase of conservancy plants, the sinking of wells and a 
host of other things, it is very necessary botli in the interests 
of the municipality and also of (loverameiit whose money is 
spent through the municipal agency that every pie of expen- 
diture is accounted foi* in the same manner in whicli Goveim- 
ment Public Works expenditure is accounted for. Nothing 
short of an audit of a mouth’s accounts in the following month 
will ensure a better and more satisfactory result than is at 
present secured by the half-yearly audit. The next question 
that ma}' be raised is how this can be secured w^ithout making 
the audit too costly. 

According to the present arrangement, ordinarily an Assis- 
tant Inspector of Local Fund Accounts is expected to tour in 
one district and in the case of a small district, in a portion of 
the adjoining district. His head-quarters is supposed to be 
Madras and he draws a daily allowance of Es. ii-8-0 through- 
out the year. If, on the other hand, the head-quarters of 
the district in ^vhich he has to work throughout the year is 
made his head-quarters where he has to spend a major portion 
of the year, in connection with the Local Funds, Special 
Funds, Forest and Municipal Accounts as also the Jail and 
Port accounts where such exist, there will be a substantial 
saving in the daily allowance charges. This is not all ; the 
District Board Engineer’s account which is now inspected by 
him once in a year or once in 18 months, may be inspected 
ox the work of the Local Audit Department in the Collector’s 
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Office maybe reviewed monthly, and any serious irregularities 
brought to the notice of the Accountant G-eneral promptly. It 
has to be admitted that a great portion of expenditure under the 
Local Funds is on Public Works and that the present arrange- 
ment for audit and inspection is anything but satisfactory. 
The monthly review of the audit work done during the 
previous month together with an inspection of the District 
Board Engineer’s original records montlily must necessarily 
give a very good tone to the accounts of the Local Boards. This 
auditor can also spend one day m every menth in every 
municipality in the district in his charge to audit the Public 
Works expenditure during the month pi’eceding and to 
inspect the accounts on the receipts side as well. The recent 
consolidated Audit Eeport on the accounts of the District 
Municipalities, embodied in G. 0. No. ‘2562 M. dated 22nd 
December, 1914, brings to light no less than ten cases of 
embezzlements during 1913-14 in certain Municipalites. 
This discloses a state of affairs sufficiently alarming to justify 
action being taken to devise means to put an end to them. 
The monthly inspection of the accounts by the auditor is sure 
to have a wholesome effect and will tend to minimize the 
chances of irregularities. The question of cost is not likely 
therefore to interfere with the introduction of this kind of 
audit but on the other hand may I’esult in financial saving and 
will certainly give an efficient and effective audit of both 
Local Funds and Municipal Public W^orks expenditure. 

The introduction of the Municipal Account Code has 
placed the municipal accounts on a very systematic and ascer- 
tained basis; and the Councils are indebted to Mr. K. L. Datta, 
the present Accountant General who, wdiile he held the office 
of the Inspector of Local Fund Accounts conceived the idea of 
codifying the accounts of the District Municipalities which 
w'ere then in a chaotic condition and saw" it an accomplished 
fact before he left this Presidency. The experience of 
15 years’ working under the guidance of this useful code 
has placed those who are immediately concerned with the 
work of accounts in municipalities in a position to speak 
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out with certain amount of confidence on certain changes 
which may profitably be introduced into the code for the 
purpose of simplifying procedure in certain branches and of 
reducing the clerical work inYolvcd in the maintenance of the 
accounts. It has to be noted that the present is a very 
opportune moment since the author of the code is now the 
Accountant General of Madra.s. The present Accountant 
General is therefoi'e in a better position to appreciate the 
difficulties and inconveniences that may be felt and 
represented to him, liecause as Inspector he had intimate 
knowledge of the minute details 'of every work. A proper 
representation to him is sure to meet with his sympathetic 
consideration and eventually give relief to the poor low- 
paid miinicipal subordinates who handle accounts and of 
whose educational qualifications, the less said, the better. A 
simplification to suit the very limited capacity of a Municipal 
Office Clerk is what is to be aimed at, as municipal service in 
the mofussal is not likely to attract better men in the near 
future.” 

So far as we are aware, the question of a concurrent 
monthly audit of the accounts of District Municipalities 
suggested in the above note has been considered over and over 
again by the authorities and has been dismissed as impracti- 
cable and unnecessary. The cost of such an audit has been 
found to be prohibitive and quite incommensurate with the 
results likely to be attained. 

It is suggested in the note that all the accounts under the 
audit and inspection of the Local Audit Department of the 
Accountant-General’s Office in one or two districts might be 
entrusted to one officer. This is exactly what is done at 
present. But the number of accounts entrusted to the Officer 
is so large that it is not possible for him to pay a visit to each 
Municipality oftener than once a half-year. If he has to visit 
all the Municipalities in his charge once every month, he will 
have to waste considerable time every month in moving from 
place to place. 
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The audit of Municipal accounts consists of a check of 
receipts and charges ; and the audit of receipts is far more 
important than that of charges, as defalcations occur chiefly in 
the former. The large number of defalcations mentioned in 
the consolidated audit report for 1913-14 and referred to in 
the above note are cases of loss by theft and embezzlements 
by municipal employees. The processes of check of receipts 
comprise chiefly. — 

(1) An examination of the demand, collection and balance 
of taxes and dues having fixed demands: 

(2) An examination of the demand, collection and 
balance on account of miscellaneous revenue of a fluctuating 
character ; 

(3) A general examination of the registers and other 
records. 

The important part of item (1) is a verification of the 
outstanding bills of taxes and a reconciliation of their total 
with the balance as shown in the demand collection and balance 
statement. Tliis can be done conveniently once a half-year 
only. A monthly verification would entail an enormous 
amount of labour and would be quite ineffective. Item (2) 
can also be done conveniently only once a half-year. The 
average number of days at present devoted for the half-yearly 
audit of each municipal account is only 8. Of these, about 4 
days are devoted to the audit of fixed items of revenue, one day 
for the examination of the registers and records and the other 
three days for the examination of vouchers for expenditure and 
the check of fluctuating items of revenue. If the first two 
processes are to be done monthly, it is likely to take longer 
than four days every month, i.e., more than six times the time at 
present taken in the half-yearly audit. This part of the work 
must therefore be left to be done half-yearly as at present. 
As regards expenditure of District Municipalities, all important 
expenditure on the construction of water works, drainage and 
other sanitary works are incurred through the agency of the 
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Government Public Works Department and this is all audited 
monthly in the Accountant-Generars Office like all Government 
Public Works expenditure and the amounts payable by 
Municipalities are recovered in lump sums. The expenditure 
of Municipalities which comes under the audit of the Local 
Audit Department of the Accountaiit-General’s Office consists 
of generally fixed charges for establishments in the several 
departments of the Municipality, the cost of repairs of roads 
etc., the cost of maintenance of water works, construction of 
small buildings and other minor items. Very few irregularities 
are discovered in these and their monthly audit is not very 
important and is not likely to lead to any marked improvement 
in efficiency. If the audit of expenditure and of fluctuating 
items of revenue is carried on monthly, they would occupy at 
least one day every month instead of three days every half 
year as at present and another day would be required to move 
to the next station so that the time required would be three 
or four times the time required at present. 

The audit of District Board Accounts, Special Funds, 
etc., referred to in the note is done monthly either by the 
Local Audit Staff under the Treasury Deputy Collector or 
in the Accountant-General’s Office ; and it w’-ould be sheer 
waste of time to get this work reviewed by the Local Audit 
Department every month. At present that J)epartment test 
audits these accounts for only two months in the year, one of 
these being invariably March. 

As regards the suggestion that the head-quarters of a 
district should be fixed as the head-quarters of the Assistant 
Inspectors, it should be remembered that these officers are 
never allowed to be in charge of the work in a particular 
district longer than a year, a very salutary rule as it prevents 
them from being familiar with the local officers whose 
accounts they are required to scrutinise and their stay at any 
particular place is usually comparatively short, as they are 
generally in charge of two districts and have a large number 
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of places to visit within them, sometimes twice in the year. As 
it is not possible therefore for them to fix their habitation for 
any length of time at any place, it is only fair that they should 
get their daily allowance even when they are at the head- 
quarters of the districts. 


Prevention of Waste of Municipal Water. 


T he Government of Madras have none too soon directed 
the attention of Municipal Councils to the necessity 
of strictly conserving all protected water supplies. 
They have in their order No. 139 M. dated the 1st February 
1915, issued instructions for the prevention of the waste and 
misuse of water in the mofassil municipalities. The order is 
based upon the clear and full report of Mr. W. Hutton, 
A.M.I.C.E., Sanitary Engineer to Government, upon the 
perplexing question of w^astage of water. Mr. Hutton has gone 
into the matter thoroughly and his note which is printed with 
the G. 0. covers nearly 23 pages of printed matter. 

We observe that excluding the City of Madras there 
are twenty-five towns provided with water-works. In seven of 
these towns the water- works have only lately been inaugurated, 
and in five of these seven towns, Government direct that no 
house connections should be allow’ed until the works have 
been in use for a full year and the sufficiency of the water- 
supply thoroughly tested, and even then not without the 
express sanction of the Sanitary Engineer. In five other towns, 
the Councils have been advised not to grant any house 
connections until the existing supply which is considered 
inadequate has been sufficiently improved. For the remaining 
towns, a limit has been imposed on the house connections 
to be permitted, the rule to be that no new house connections 
should be sanctioned for buildings of an annual rental value 
of less than Bs. 100. In the case of one of the towns in the 
latter class, this limit has been raised to Bs. 200, it being 
a hill station. 
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Grovernuient observe that as the law stands at present, 
it is not possible for Councils to fix meters to existing* house- 
connections except at their own cost ; and consequently to fix 
meters on a large scale will be financially impossible. But the 
Government consider that it should be practicable to meter 
connections where waste is suspected. The Act, however, 
enables the insistence of a meter for all new connections, and 
Government accordingly direct that no new house services 
should be granted unless the house-owners agree to, and pay 
for, metering them; subject however to the limitations described 
supra in regard to the assessable values of the buildings 
concerned. 

Mr. C. J. Benner, Civil Engineer, concludes an interest- 
ing article on “ the experience of a small city (St. Albans) 
with water meters and water rates,” with the following state- 
ment, in the Aynerican City : — The summary of the whole 
matter is that meters are iudiqnjiisal'l-.- where the economic 
management of a water- works is concerned. They prevent 
water famines and unnecessary waste, and also give us the 
only fair basis for governing the sale of water. While main- 
tenance charges are an extra expense, this expense is small 
when compared with the benefits resulting. 

The scale of free allowance recommended is based upon 
the rental value of the building and varies from 30 to 800 
gallons a day ; and Government direct that a uniform rate of 
12 annas per 1,000 gallons should be charged for all consump- 
tion — for domestic or non-domestic purposes — in excess of 
the free allowance. Government further advise the Councils 
to provide in their budgets year by year for the purchase 
of meters on existing connections where waste and misuse 
of water are already occurring. 

We have briefly indicated above the salient points in the 
Government Order and trust that Municipal Councils will 
heartily carry out the instructions of Government. We cannot 
too strongly emphasise the necessity of preventing and check- 
ing the waste of water. Apart from the insanitary conditions 
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that are likely to arise in towns where there is no efficient or 
adequate drainage, unchecked w^aste and misuse of water add 
to the cost of maintenance of the water-w^orks, especially if 
it is a pumping scheme and not a gravitation scheme. 

We guess that the Government Order in question will not 
be the last word on the subject; for in all efficient water-works, it 
is recognised that waste occurs not only at the taps and fountains 
but through the distribution system. It has been found that 
large quantities of water leak through defective valves, leaky 
joints in street mains or house pipes, defective taps or other 
fittings on the street mains or service piptis. We would 
suggest to Government the advisibility of installing waste 
water meters on the distribution systems. Unless these 
are installed and worked side by side with house meters, 
waste of water cannot be effectively prevented or checked. 
There is as much, if not more, waste of water through leaky 
joints and fittings as through the extravagant habits of the 
consumers. 

In a paper recently read before the American Public 
Health Association at Jacksonville, Mr. H. Y. Carson said : It 
is common knowledge among water supply engineers that an 
enormous amount of public w^ater (sometimes as much as a 
fourth of the total consumption) is wasted through bad types 
of plumbing fixtures. Metering individual services does not 
prevent the loss, although it makes it possible for the water 
corporation to more accurately adjust the charges against the 
consumers. In this respect the matter of good and bad types 
of plumbing fixtures in common use at the present time must 
be considered. The plumbing laws must point out to the 
public which types are bad, but special provision must be made 
to eliminate improper plumbing equipment which may cause 
an unnecessary waste of water down the sewer. Another 
very important item is the water wasted annually through 
the defective service connections, poor jointing of pipe and the 
injudicious selection of piping materials, A largo part of 
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these useless water wastes belong to the realm of bad 
plumbing.” 

In our opinion, therefore, all existing water-works 
should be provided with the district waste watei* meters, and 
all future schemes should make provision for such metering. 
In this connection, we are glad to note that Mr. J. W. Madeley 
Special Engineer, Corporation of Madras, is alive to the 
importance of the district waste \vater meter system which 
he proposes introducing into the Madras water-works. 


Notes. 

The Bombay Corporation. 

A POINT OF OKDER. — At the meeting of the Corporation 
held on the 11th February, Mr. Cowasji Jehangir proposed and 
Dr. E. Moses seconded that the Budget Estimate in respect 
of expenditure for the year 1915-16 for the maintenance of 
public gardens (as per detailed statement No. 7 and schedule 
attached thereto) be adopted at Es. 82,300.” In accordance with 
notice of motion, the following amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Phiroze C, Sethna : — 

That the Budget Estimate in respect of expenditure for the 
year 1915-16 for the maintenance of Public gardens be adopted 
at Es. 87,300, the Standing Committee’s Estimates for the 
Expenses of the Band Performances at the following places 
being increased as under : — 

(3) Victoria Gardens, from Es. 2,000 to Es. 3,500. 

(2) Esplanade Band Stand Green from Es. 2,500 to 
Es. 5,000. 

(3) Chowpatty Band Stand, from Es. 900 to Es. 1,900. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Jamsetji A, Wadia. 

In the course of his reply to the debate on the question, 
Mr. Cowasji Jehangir spoke in favour of the amendment. 
Thereupon the Hon’ble Sir Ihrahaim Eahimtoola, Kt., C.I.E. 
raised a point of order as to whether the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee after having moved on behalf of the Committee a 
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proposition in accordance with the Committees recommendation 
could in replying to the debate, speak in favour of an amendment 
to the proposition. 

The President observed that Mr. Cowasji was entitled to 
express his views on the merits of the amendment and that he 
considered that the question was not one of order but of 
discretion as to whether at that stage of the debate the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee should express himself in favour 
of an amendment to the proposition for adopting the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

The amendment on being put to the vote, was lost, there 
being 7 votes for it and 15 against it. 

The original proposition w^as carried. 

The Coepoeation Budget foe 1915-1916. — The 
Revenue expenditure for the year 1915-16 as finally passed, 
amounts to Es. 1,28,89,948 and the total revenue for the year 
including the opening balance amounts to Es. 1,61,07,666; 
the closing balance is Es. 82,17,718 which is less than the 
opening balance b}’ Es. 6,52,948. 

Legislative Council Elections. — At the same meeting 
the following letter from the Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department, was considered and recorded : 

‘‘I am directed to invite your attention to this department letter 
No. 710 dated 25bh June 1913, in which you were requested to report 
whether the last elections to the Legislative Council brought to light 
any points in which the election rules needed amendment. 

2. I am now directed to inform you that on racBipt of the 
reports of the several returning officers, Government referred to the 
Government of India a list of the amendments which they wer^e pre- 
pared to adopt. The Government of India while expressing the 
opinion that certain of the proposed alterations are unnecessary, lay 
stress on the desirability of having the rules for the vaiious Legislative 
Oouncils in India as much as possible in conformity with each other 
and are unwilling to amend the rules of one province until it may 
become necessary to undertake a general revision of the rules. In 
view of this, Government has decided not to proceed further with the 
reyision of the local rules for the present. 
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Bursting op Water Mains. — We, in Madras, remember 
the inconvenience caused to the public during the last 
Christmas week, by the water-supply being cut off on account 
of the bursting of tw-o of the w’'ater mains. We notice from 
a report of the Hydraulic Engineer of the Bombay Corporation 
that at 2-45 p.m., on Wednesday the 13th January 1915, the 
48^' Tansa main burst at Matinga. The w^ork of replacing the 
broken pipe was immediately put in hand and completed by 
1-0 a.m. the following day and the usual supply was restored 
by 2-30 a.m. The burst was found to be due to the blasting 
operations which W'ere being carried out in the vicinity by one 
of the Improvement Trust’s contactors in connection with the 
construction of a new road. 


Rangoon Municipality. 

The War and Municipal Employees. — At a recent 
meeting of the Eangoon Municipal Committee, the question of 
the grant of allowmice to Municipal (‘mployoc^ offering their 
services in the Bnrmah contingent proceeding to Europe 
came up for consideration, and it was decided that the 
Committee should give those volunteering their services an 
assurance that their appointment would be kept open for 
them, that they would be granted full pay for the period 
of privilege leave that might be due to them if they 
desired to avail themselves of it and that during the remainder 
of the period of their absence on military duty, they W'Ould be 
given an allowance equivalent to not less than half pay in the 
case of single men and not less than tw^o-thirds in the case of 
married men, the allowance being paid to their nominees. 

Society for the prevention of Infantile Mortality, — 
At the same meeting, a letter from the Vice-President of 
the Society for the Prevention of Infantile Mortality asking 
for a monthly grant to enable the Society to carry on its 
charitable work was considered. The Public Health and 
MA-rbets Sub-Committee reported that it considered that as the 
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aims of the Society were what the Municipal Committee had 
for years been striving for, namely, the reduction of the appal- 
lingly high death rate among infants, that was the kind of 
Society the Committee had been anxious to see formed and 
were willing to subsidise, and that the Society was deserving 
of every encouragement and support, and recommended that a 
contribution of Es. 400 per mensem be made to the Society to 
assist it to carry on its work by the . of four nurse 

midwives and that provision be made for the same in the next 
year’s budget. The Sub-committee's report w^as adopted. 

Gorakhpur Municipality. 

The Municipality of Gorakhpur, in exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section 59, Sub-section I, Clause (c), of the United 
Provinces Municipalities Act, 1900, has imposed the following 
tax with effect from the 1st day of April, 1915: — A tax on all 
horses and ponies used for riding, driving or draught and on 
all vehicles (including motor cars and cycles) kept within the 
limits of Gorakhpur Municipality, to be levied at the following 
rates : — 

Es. A. P. 

Plorses and ponies ... ... 0 4 0 eachpe?’ 

mensem. 

VEHICLES. 

Motor cars and motor cycles ... 0 5 0 per wheel 

per mensem. 

Other vehicles including cycles, hand and bullock carts 
kept for private use ... ... 0 16 per wheel 

per mensem. 

But if the tax is paid in advance for a whole financial year 
before the 30th April, the following rates shall be charged : — 

Horses and ponies ... ... 2 4 ^ per annum. 

Motor cars and motor cycles ... 3 0 0 per wheel 

per annum. 

Other vehicles including cycles, hand and bullock carts 
kept for private use ... 0 12 0 per wheel 

per annum, 

f 
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Jalesar Municipality. 

The Municipal Board of Jalesar (United Pi’ovinces) has, 
in exercise of the powers conferred on it l)y Section 59 (i) of 
the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1900, aud witli tlie 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, imposed 
the following tax in the Municipality of Jalesar, with effect 
from 1st day of April, 1915 •.--A. tax on all persons residing or 
carrying on any trade or profession or owning property within 
the limits of the Jalesar Municipality, to be levied according to 
their circumstances and property at the rates noted below : — 

On incomes from Rs. 100 to Es. 150, Ee. 1 per head per 

annuvi. 

Do. Rs. 151 to Es. 500, Es, 2 per cent per 

amiiim. 

Do. Es. 501 and over, Es. 3 ,, ,, 

subject to a maximum of Es. 500. Incomes below Es. 100 
per annum shall be exempt. 

Ghaziabad Municipality. 

The Municipal Board of Ghaziabad, in exercise of the 
powers conferred by Section 59 (1) (b) of the U. P. Munici- 
palities Act, 1900, has imposed the following tax in the 
Municipality of Ghaziabad with effect from January 
1st, 1915 : — A tax on all persons (except zamindars, culti- 
vators, and public and private servants) carrying on any trade 
or profession within the Municipality at per cent on net 
annual profits of Es. 100 or upw^ards subject to a maximum 
individual assessment of Es. 300 per annum. 

Anantapur, 

Town Extension.— The Municipal Council of Anantapur 
being of opinion that in spite of earnest efforts, the town 
extension is not freely resorted to by the people, owing to the 
insecurity of their person and property, resolved to approach 
Government for the sanction of a Police outpost for the 
essclusivause of Georgepett. 
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Water Works. — The Council grateful^ thanks the 
Madras Government for the special concession shown to it in 
meeting the wdiole cost of the %Yater-works amounting to 
Es. ‘20,400 from Provincjal funds, and has resolved to raise the 
rate of tax on buildings and lands from 7'J- % to % and also 
to levy the water and drainage tax at the rate of 8 %. The 
rosolution will be brought into effect from the year in which 
the works are opened for public use. 

Amritsar. 

The Municipality of Armitsar has applied to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab for the grant of a license to supply 
electric energy for all purposes within the Municipal area of 
Amritsar. The draft license ]s published in the Government 
Gazette for public information. 

Ootacamund. 

Government have approved the proposal of the Ootaca- 
mund Municipal Council to employ Mr. H. M. Fulton, 
representative in Ootacamund, of Messrs. Walker Sons & Co., 
Limited, Colombo, for the preparation of plans and estimates 
for a scheme for the electric lighting of Ootacamund. 


Town Refuse. 


A Continental Method of Disposal, 

O F late years, Barman, Germany, a city of 1,72,000 
inhabitants, has used an incinerator for disposing of 
its garbage, including not only kitchen waste, but 
rags, paper, old clothing, and the refuse of a great city. An 
account by Vice-consul Julius Frestner states that the plant 
has given excellent satisfaction, and has not only removed the 
useless material in a sanitary way, but has yielded two products 
of value — a good quality of sand for bricks and building 
purposes, and a supply of electricity. After burning for an 
hour in the furnaces, the refuse is reduced to slag which is 
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broken and ground in to the sand of various grades. The 
gases from the burning, with a temperature of 1‘200 degrees to 
1500 degrees C., pass to two boilers and generate steaiu for a 
600 horse power with an axle dh-ectly connected to that of a 
400 kilowatt dynamo. The electric current is sold for less 
than a halfpenny per kilowatt hour to the Municipal Electric 
Works by which it is retailed to the public at under three 
pence. The furnaces dispose of about 22,000 tons of garbage 
annually, and this supplies 11,000 tons of slag or clinkers 
and 1,700,000 kilowatt hours of electricity. — Fop. Sc. Sif. 


Statistical Information. 


Infant deaths up to 1 year of age during 1913. 

T he following table shows the necessity for increased 
attention being given to the subject of infantile 
mortality. It will be noticed that mortality is 
generally very heavy during the first month ; a very large 
percentage of it is due to prematurity or debility at birth and 
tetanus neonatorum. There can be no doubt that a great deal 
of the mortality is preventable. By training the daees and by 
eiuD'OV'ug qualified nurses to render free aid in all cases of 
delivery where they are requisitioned, the rate of mortality 
may appreciably be reduced. There is much scope too for 
philanthropic lady- workers in this direction. 



Population 
according to 
the census 
of 1911, 

Ito 80 
days. 

[ 

1 1 to 6 
months. 

7 to 12 
montlis. 

Total. 

Bombay 

979,445 

2,691 

2,203 

1 

2,694 

7,488 

Calcutta 

896,067 

2,667 

1,317 

1,080 

5,054 

Madras 

618,660 

2,523 

1,621 

1,669 

5,713 
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Public Health and Sanitation. 


The Progress of Sanitary Science in America- 

W E Heem to have definitely passed away from that 
state of mind m which it -was customary to uphold 
German ideals as affording a lesson for us to 
imitate, and from which we could learn something to our 
advantage, and we are beginning to realise that, after all, our 
own English way of doing things is probably best suited to 
our own needs. Nevertheless, we are always ready to take a 
hint from other nations and profit by the experience that they 
have gained. Of ail peoples of the earth who have devoted 
serious attention to problems of sanitation, apart from 
ourselves, the Americans stand in the foremost rank, and a 
paper on “ Public Health Education in the United States,’’ 
by Mr. C. A. Winslow, Director of the New York State 
Department of Health, tells of the progress that has been 
made in the development of an effective public health 
campaign during recent years. The advance has been in four 
stages, the first three being the discovery of the germs of 
disease in the eighties, the discovery of the vehicles of disease 
(water, milk, and insects) in the nineties, and the discovery 
of preventive and curative vaccines and sera, would be 
included by e\’eryoiie, and the fourth is the discovery of the 
value of public health education. This discovery we owe 
primarily not to the professional sanitarian, but to the 
sociologist. It was in the campaign against tuberculosis that 
the importance of reaching the individual citizen and teach- 
ing him about the conduct of his individual life was first 
definitely grasped. In the case of this disease it was quite 
clear that the most important of all measures were those 
which built up the vital resistance of the body and maintained 
the fighting edge which is so effective against this particular 
microbic enemy. Sanitary shops and tenements were needed ; 
the sanitary care of sputum was needed ; but above all, healthy 
habits of individual living were essential. Hence the anti- 
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tuberculosis movement became a great campaign of popular 
education. It was animated by a new idea, the idea of 
bringing hygienic knowledge right to the individual in his 
home or m his sho]) ; and it developed a new machinery, a new 
system of organisation for bringing al)(')ut this end. 

The United States receives hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants from Europe and has to face tire problem which 
is presented by the lower civilisation to some of tliese people 
much in the same way as we m this country have had to face 
it in connection with the destitute aliens who have come to 
us in such large numbers at various periods in the past. In 
America, special efforts, too, are made to reach the people who 
do not voluntarily seek instruction. To this end racial and 
religious machinery is often set in motion ; but the self- 
activity of those directly concerned is always stimulated, so 
that they realise that it is after all their problem. A group of 
Polish leaders will be called together, for example, and their 
attention called to the excessive infant mortality among their 
race. ‘‘What are you going to do about this?” is Doctor 
Evans’ question. “ Your people are in just so far a burden 
upon the community. We are here to help you remedy this ; 
but the first steps must be taken by you yourselves. What 
will you do ?” The older immigrants are often hard to move, 
but the younger generation is responding to such appeals. 
With the audiences of children gathered together at the 
social centres of the small park system, the lecturers of the 
health department find eager attentive listeners. 

These methods have proved so successful that most of 
our progressive health departments are now applying them 
with more or less completeness. The field is a new one and 
much of the work is of course experimental. Much valuable 
work has been done by exhibiting in public health museums 
models illustrating the various phases of sanitary work. 

The models dealing with the disposal of city wastes 
include local illustrations of pollution of shellfish, floating 
fegyfchs ^nd other dangers of the harbour waters of New York, 
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and a detailed presentation of the methods of treating city 
sewage by screening, sedimentation, tiltration and disinfection. 
The bacterial exhibit consists of a series of glass models of 
the principal disease bacteria ‘25,000 times natural size of 
photomicrographs illustrating their relative size and shape, 
and of actual colonies of many types of useful and harmful 
bacteria, showing how mass cultures of the microbes look to 
the naked eye. 

The relation of insects to disease is a particularly fruitful 
field for museum work, and is the one upon which we are 
chiefly engaged at the present time. The American Museum 
already has in its department of invertebrate zoology 
wonderful enlarged models of mosquitoes, and the department 
of public health has just installed a model of the house fly, 
enlarged forty diameters, which took its skilled artist modeller 
nearly a year to complete, xl wide series of facts bearing on 
the life history of the fly are illustrated, as well as the relation 
of the fly to the disease, the practical methods for its control, 
and the results achieved thereby. A similar, but more 
enlarged model of the flea (carrier of bubonic plague) is now 
under preparation, and we have already installed models, some 
small and some life size, dealing with rats which harbour 
the plague microbe and from which the flea carries it to man. 
The opportunity for future development here, and in 
connection with the mosquitoes of malaria and yellow fever, 
and a score of other disease-carriers, is a tempting one, which 
we hope to develop in the next few years. 

They are certainly doing things very thoroughly in 
America, for besides studying the influence of microbial life and 
insect life on health, it appears that the forces of public health 
education have been further augmented by the establishment 
of a new organisation, the Life Extension Institute. Its aims 
are : To endeavour by systematic education and suggestion to 
inform the people regarding the simple laws of health as now 
known to science, and to arouse among them a sense of 
responsibility for the better observance of such laws; to 
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stimulate a sense of personal pride in a sound mind and a sound 
body and to establish a system of periodic examination of the 
human body so that disease or disease tendencies can be 
discovered in time to employ etfectively the daily increasing 
resources of medical science.” 

The field of public health constantly bi’oadens, and 
prevention steadily takes the place of cure. The process will 
not cease till the communal causes of diseases are eleai’ed away, 
and the individual citizen is so trained in the proper conduct of 
his daily life that he will learn not to treat the heart and blood 
vessels as a careless and reckless school boy treats his bicycle, 
but as a skilled engineer treats a strong, yet delicately balanced 
piece of mechanism that re-acts quickly, silently, mysteriously 
to every touch of the skilled hand.” When that day comes, 
not only will niicrobic diseases be controlled, but the constitu- 
tional diseases themselves will be robbed of their worst terrors, 
and premature death will no longer be the common lot of man. 
— Log. Govt. Ghron, __ 

House Inspection by Medical Officers of Health. 

In a recently published Eeport, the Local Government 
Board say as follows : — 

A point of great practical inport ance in connection with 
the matter of inspection is referred to by the medical officer of 
health for the county of Somerset in his annual report for the 
year 1912 in the following passage which we quote in extenso 
from that report : — “There is one point deserving special mention 
in regard to procedure. A very great deal of time is spent by 
the officials in re-visiting houses in which defects have been 
found and in inducing owners to remedy these defects. While 
it is very desirable that due consideration should be shown 
to property owners and that reasonable time should be allowed 
them to execute repairs, it is obvious that there must be a 
limit. The valuable time of officials should not be frittered 
away in repeatedly calling the attention of property owners to 
the existing defects and in allowing vague promises to deal 
. with the defects to take the place of cai lying out the repairs 
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required. In some districts this consideration for defaulting 
owners has been carried to an absurd extent and an immense 
amount of time belonging* to public authorities has been lost 
in consequence. 

'' For such evasions and delays the blame rests not so much 
upon the property owners as upon the local authorities and 
their officials. Naturally if promises and evasions are con- 
stantly allowed to be substituted for WDrk done, promises and 
evasions will continue to be made. There is a time when so- 
called ‘ tact ' ceases to be effective and its continuance is merely 
a waste of public money. I have repeatedly seen considerable 
defects, in regard to wdiich informal notices have been served, 
unremedied after twelve to eighteen months, and on asking 
the reason have been told the owner has promised to put the 
defects right but has not yet done so.” 

On the other hand, it is of course desirable that necessary 
repairs to property should be effected in friendly co-operation 
with the owner where this can be done without loss of 
efficiency or undue delay, and there are doubtless many districts 
where this is practicable. It is of such a district that the 
clerk to the Otiey urban district council writes : — 

'' I should like to point out that since the Act of 1909 
came into force the mere fact that the new powers as to 
closing orders existed has been a sufficient lever for the inspector 
and the sanitary committee to enforce a large number of small 
improvements calculated to render dwellings more habitable 
without recourse to formal notices or legal proceedings. In 
this district I have advised the sanitary committee to have 
various portions of the town in turn thoroughly inspected as 
regards housing. When the Inspector found cases of bad 
ventilation, unhealthy floors, walls, or other defects of this 
character, he has been instructed generally to point the same 
out to the owners at once and report the result of his 
conversation to the committee. If the owner was unwilling 
to accept the inspector’s view, the committee or a sub-committee 
formed for the pui'pose, have vieyv'ed the premises and met 
9 
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the owner, info Lining hiui of the extent of tlieii* powers lunler 
sections 15 and 17 of the 1909 Act, but urging him to 
voluntarily carry out the work required. Tins policy lias lieen 
so far successful that not a single notice undei* either section 
has been needed during the last twelve months although many 
dozens of dwellings have been rendered more habitable alter 
inspection and interxiews.” 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects. 

[PuEPAiiED ?>Y Major W. A. Justice, m.b., c.m., n.iMU, 
Bakitary Commissioner, Madras.] 

Consumption. 

Air is necessary for the life of all apimais, and man like 
the other animals must have a supply of pure air to maintain 
life. Air is taken in through the nose and mouth and thence 
it passes down a tube, the wind-pipe, to enter what are called 
the lungs. These are two large elastic bags, which lie one on 
each side in the chest, and wlieii a man breathes, he draws air 
into them. The good fresh air is taken into the body from the 
lungs and ];ad air which has been used up ]->>' the body passes 
out again into the lungs, which noxv contract and so expel the 
bad air and thus become ready to expand again and draw in 
another sup])ly of the fresh air which the body needs. This 
drawing m of pure fresh air is so essential to life that even 
when a man is asleep or unconscious he must breathe or he 
dies. But for this process of breathing in fresh air to go on 
continuously it is not only necessary that the lungs should be 
strong but they must also maintain their elasticity. Just as a 
balloon which cannot be filled with gas is of no use, so a lung 
which cannot expand and contract is useless. 

Consumption is a disease which attacks these elastic 
bags, the lungs, and prevents them from expanding and 
contracting properly. The disease is due to a very small 
poochi so small that it cannot be seen without the aid of a 
very strong magnifying glass. These poochies lodge on the 
walls of the lungs and work their way into the substance, here 
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they multiply rapidly and by their irritation produce inflam- 
mation which causes the walls of these air bag's to become 
thickened, so that they can no longer expand and contract. 
The poochies at first perliaps only settle on one portion of the 
wall of a iung, but tlie\ multiply so rapidly that tliere is no 
room for tliem all in one place, so they travel along the wall 
and even go over to the lung also, so that tliough at first only 
a small portion of the wall ot one of these air bags may be 
thickened and unable to expand yet, as the poochies spread, 
more and more of the walls of these air bags become involved 
and thickened till at length the patient dies because his lungs 
can no longer ex[)aiid and draw in the good pure air which is 
necessary for life ; or the poochies may even eat their way 
through the walls of the air bags and what use is a balloon 
with a hole in it. 

This disease consumption is very common in India. It 
generally begins with a cough because the lungs are trying to 
expel the nasty poochies, sometimes the individual who is 
affected with this disease coughs up blood for these poochies 
eat their way into the substance of the lungs and so make 
them bleed. The consumptive also sweats very freely 
especially at night and rapidly loses fiesh. Each time he 
breathes out the bad air from his lungs, or coughs, he expels into 
the outer air hundreds of these minute poochies and if other 
healthy people, members of his own family perhaps, breathe 
in the air containing these poochies, they too will develop the 
disease. Therefore the consumptive should live apart from 
other people as far as he can do so. He should never sleep in 
the same room, especially with doors and windows closed, as 
other members of the family or these too will surely get the 
disease. The consumptive coughs often and brings up phlegm. 
This phlegm also contains hundreds of these little poochies, 
and if the man spits on the floor of his house, the phlegm dries 
up and becomes dust and is blown about by the wind. The 
poochies go with the dust, for the drying does not kill them, 
and so enter the lungs of healthy people and give them the 
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disease also. The consumptive should never spit on the floor, 
but should into a piece of a paper or rag which should 
afterwards be burnt to kill the puochies. Tlie poochies of 
consumption do not like good pure fresh air, or sunlight. 
They live and grow much better in damp, dark, dirty, rooms 
and where the air is not fresh but contaminated by the 
exhalations of several people. Plenty of air and light must 
therefore always be allowed to enter the rooms. Consumption 
is a disease- which can be cured only when it is in an early 
^stage, not when a large portion of the lung or lungs is 
affected ; so, as soon as the first symptoms of the disease such 
as cough and loss of flesh appear, the man (or woman) should 
go at once to a hospital and so perhaps save his own life and 
prevent others of his family from catching the disease. 

Dysentery. 

The digestive tract consists of a long tube which is not 
however of uniform diameter throughout its length. When 
w'e take food it passes down into the* stomach which is the 
first dilated portion of the digestive tube ; here it is acted on 
by the digestive juices of the stomach so that it can lie absorbed 
into the body. It then passes on into a narrower longer 
portion of the digestive tube known as the small intestine and 
whilst passing along this, the food required by the body is 
absorbed through the avails and taken by the blood to the 
different parts of the body. But not all the food taken in by 
the mouth is absorbed ; there is always a certain amount of 
residue which is not required by the body and which is indeed 
harmful to it. This residue passes into the next part of the 
digestive tube, the large intestine and here it remains and 
accumulates until expelled as fasces. This mass of fasces 
lying in the large intestine is very poisonous and if it could 
find its way through the walls of intestine it would be very 
injurious to the body. Dysentery is a disease which attacks 
this portion of the digestive tube — the large intestine. The 
disease. is due to a very small poochi — so small that it can only 
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be seen by the aid of a powerful magnifying glass. These 
poochies thrive and multiply in the large intestine once they 
have gained access to it. They work their way into the walls 
of the intestine and by their irritation setup inflammation and 
destroy the protective being of the digestive tube, and as a 
result of this, some of the poisons pass through the walls 
and into the blood or if the inflammation is very severe or lasts 
very long, portions of the \valls of the large intestine are 
gi'adually eaten through, just as a pipe is corroded, and the 
contents escape into the body and so kill the individual. 

The disease often begins wdth diarrhoea, several motions 
being passed daily, but very soon slime and perhaps blood too 
are passed and there is a great deal of pain on passing a stool. 
These symptoms are due to inflammation in the w^all of the large 
intestine caused by the irritation of the poochies. On account 
of the irritation the large intestine contracts frequently and 
each time it contracts it expels some of the fseces lying in it, 
and with the faeces some of the poochies causing the disease. . 
It is therefore very necessary that these stools should be 
destroyed so that the poochies may ’be killed and thus pre- 
vented from finding their way into other human beings. The 
stools must not be passed on the open ground w'here they 
may lie until a showier of rain comes and washes them away 
into the nearest river, tank or well, the water of which is 
perhaps used for drinking purposes. If this occurs, then, the 
people who drink of this water will also develop dysentery. 
Another reason why stools must not be allowed to lie on the 
ground is that flies will settle on them and the minute i>oochies 
will cling to the legs and wings of the flies which will then 
perhaps fly away and settle on some rice, conjee or milk in 
which the dysentery poochies will rapidly multiply, so that 
when any one drinks this conjee or milk that person too will 
become infected with dysentery. Stools niust always be 
destroyed by fi]’e or buried in trenches in ground set apart for 
the purpose and the stools must be covered with a thin layer 
of dry earth. Dysentery is therefore a disease which can be 
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spread iVoni one person to another, and any one sufferin^j; from 
it* is consequently a source oL' danger to others and should seek 
medical advice at once ; dysentei-y can generally be easily cured 
if treated as soon as it begins, but if allowed to become chronic, 
it is verv difficult to cure, as the walls of the large intestine 
become permanently injured and beyond repair. 

Guinea-worm. 

Probably many have seen people with guinea-worms 
being gradually extracted by twisting them around a small 
piece ot stick. 

These are the female worms 1-8 feet long, l/TO inches 
in diameter containing a long narrow ])ag (tlio wcanb) lull oi 
minute invisible babies (embryos) in thousands. The head 
end comes to the surface and makes a little hole in the skin ; 
if water be poured on the skin near the hole and the worm be 
watched, after a few minutes a drop of milky fluid comes out 
of the worm. This fluid is full of hundreds of babies (embryos). 
The tail end of the worm has a curved hook so that if the 
worm is pulled forcibly it will not come out but breaks off and 
all babies escape under the skin and cause much pam and 
irritation. If a man with a guinea-woiin goes into water all 
the baby guinea-v/orms get into the \vater and swim about 
there. In the water they find sinall animals, some of them 
transparent about the size of a pin’s head are called cyclops. 
The babies get inside the insect (cyclops) and live on it and 
grow strong and bigger at its expense. Then one day some 
one drinks the water and swallows these insects (cyclops). In 
the stomach the insect (cyclops) is killed and digested and the 
baby guinea-worms get out and crawl through the stomach 
wall. Then they crawl all about the body gradually growing 
bigger and after 10-12 months the females which are now full 
grown and full of babies come to the surface usually in the 
legs and make a small hole there. 

So you see that the popular connection of certain wells 
with guinea-worm is perfectly true. 
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Prevention is very easy ; siinpjy ])y filtering all drinking 
water through fine muslin, which is dried in the sim when 
not in use. In this way no insect (cyclops) can be drunk. 

But you will ask would it not be better to prevent the 
water being infected. The answer is ‘'Yes’’, of course; but 
then you must stop people with guinea-worms from washing 
themselves m or near the drinking-water well. Indeed it is 
better that none at all should wash in or near the diinking- 
water well. 

Cholera. 

All of you have heard of and some may have seen this 
terrible disease which often kills numbers of people in a 
very few houi's with dreadful pains, horrible diarrhoea and 
vomitting. 

I want to show you how to prevent this disease from 
coming and how to prevent it from spreading to others as it 
usually does. 

First you must know hcnv it spreads. 

Iyeective Aoent.— Each person with clmlera lias inside 
them many millions of tiny invisible germs (vibrosb These 
are discharged in the vomit and stools. If any of these tiny 
gei'ins get into water or food, they may be swallowed by some 
one and that man will then get cholera. 

Transference — (a) Water . — But you will say none 
could possibly drink or eat things polluted in this way. I 
will explain how this may happen. I must tell you that 
some people may get cholera very mildly like an ordinary 
attack of diarrhoea. Suppose some of these people wash 
themselves or their clothes at or near a tank or well ; very 
soon a shower of rain comes and then these tiny germs are 
washed into the well or tank, so that people who drink out of 
hat tank will swallow some germs and probably get cholera. 

{b) Flies . — Sometimes also flies may settle on cholera 
vomit or stools and thus carry the tiny germs on their feet 
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and settle on food, so that the food may now i>ive cdiolera to 
those who eat it. 

Prevention. — There are many ways you may use 
for preventing cholera — 

(a) Personal . — It is necessary always to drink and eat 
clean food and water. To make the water clean and safe it 
should be boiled and then allowed to cool in a covered vessel. 
All food should be prepared at a distance from cholera cases 
so that cliolera carrying flies cannot get at it. 

(6j General prevention — (i) Isolation . — All those people 
who have cholera should be separated from other people and 
arrangements made for looking after them and for destroying 
their stools and vomit. 

(ii) Water . — Wells should be treated by adding a 
small handful (2 ounces) of permanganate of potash crystals 
and thoroughly stirring. If the water is still pink next morn- 
ing, it may be used ; if not pink more permanganate of potash 
must be added in the same way. 

The pink permanganate crystals when dissolved in water 
are able to destroy the cholera germs and so make the water 
safe to drink. Of course this is only temporary and the water 
is only safe for about one day after purifying in this way. 
But you will ask is it not possible to make a well safe for 
alw^ays? I will tell how to do this. 

Permanent prevention. — Choose a good well, if possible 
50 yards away from all houses and then brick it up and cover 
up the top ^completely, putting in a hand pump through a 
small bole m the cover. All drinking-water should be taken 
from this well and no other. If a pump cannot be got, then 
a special bucket must be obtained and every day one man lets 
down and draws up the bucket with a rope and fills a large 
vessel or cistern full of water ; this cistern has a tap front 
which each person can draw off drinking water as they want 
it. The bucket and rope should be kept for this purpose and 
no other. No persons should ever be allowed to wash them- 
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selves or their clothes near this well, and children, beggars 
and cattle are not permitted to make messes anywhere near 
the w^ell. 

Treatment of Cholera Cases. — The sick people must 
be kept quiet, at rest and warm, by wrapping them in blankets ; 
hot clothes and rubbing with turpentine may be applied to 
the stomach to relieve the pains. To relieve the thirst, water 
made pink with permanganate may be given in large 
quantities. Special pills of permanganate can be got at 
dispensaries to give to people wuth cholera. Other treatment 
can only be carried out by trained doctors and nurses. 

Precautions for attendants. — The attendants on the 
sick must wash their hands whenever they are dirty in water 
made pink with permanganate crystals ; and arrangements 
should be made for them to prepare their food at a distance 
from the sick, then after carefully washing themselves they 
can come and eat and afterwards go back to the sick people. 

Disinfectants. — Great care should be taken that all the 
stools and vomit of the sick people are each mixed with a 
handful of lime and then burnt in a fire. In this way the 
germs are all killed and cannot cause the disease in others. 
Soiled clothes must be destroyed in the same way by burning. 

You will see that for prevention permanganate of potash 
crystals are necessary and if cholera occurs u messenger 
should be sent at once to the nearest dispensary to get some 
but until it comes all water should be boiled and the 
attendants must use boiled water to wash their hands. 

Plague. 

You all know what plague fever is, but you perhaps do 
not know what brings it into your village, how you can tell 
whether any one has got plague, what you can do to keep it 
away or what you can do to cure it when your friends get 
this fever, I will tell you now something about it. 

9 
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Perhaps you have noticed that the plague fever always 
comes in the cold months and fewer or no people get it in the 
hot weather. Why is this ? The doctor sahibs have been 
trying to find out the reason for this and the}' saw when 
visiting villages that at the beginning of the cold weather the 
rats which kept away from people’s houses during the hot 
weather, began to come to the houses again and live in the 
roofs and walls. The rats came to the houses because they 
got plenty of food there and outside there was none. The 
doctor sahibs also saw that just before the plague fever began 
in a village many rats died in that village and so they thought 
that rats had something to do with the fever the people got. 
They say that the rats get plague fever and when they come 
to the houses bring fever with them. How do the rats bring 
the fever? Well ! on the rats you may see little fleas which 
bite the skin of the rat and suck the blood. When the rats 
run about among the clothes and food in the houses and when 
they die in the houses the fleas leave them. When the people 
lie down in the houses the fleas get on them and bite them 
and suck their blood and at the time of biting put poison into 
the little wound. The people get the fever from the poison 
put into them by the fleas in this way. 

You know there are many kinds of fever but in plague 
fever people always get a swelling in the groin or they get a 
bad cough and pain in the side and spit blood. Prom the 
swelling and bad fever you can say that a man has got plague 
fever. 

To keep the fever away is the best thing to do. You 
must try to prevent the fleas from the rats biting you and to 
do that, you should try to prevent the rats from getting into 
your houses and from living in the roofs and walls and in 
clothes and among your bags of rice and grain. If you 
cannot do this very well, you should try to get all the rats in 
your village killed and it is no use killing rats in one house 
only but all the houses must be cleared atone time, for, if not, 
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the rats of other houses will come to the one that has been 
cleared and you will be no better off. You should also keep 
your village streets and the places round your houses very 
clean so that the rats will find nothing to eat there. If you 
would like it, the Apothecary will bring sulphur and burn it 
in your houses. This kills all the fleas and will be of use if 
you kill the rats at the same time. 

When plague comes to a neighbouring village, you should 
not allow any one from that village to come to see you as 
they will bring the fleas on their clothes and leave them in 
your houses and when they bite you, you will also get the 
plague fever. If you want to go to see any of your triends 
when they get plague fever after you go back to your house 
you should take a bath and wash all your clothes and lay 
them out in the sun so that all the fleas that you may have 
got in your friend’s house may be killed. If a man in your 
village gets what you think is plague fever, you should tell 
the doctor sahib at once and get him to come and help you to 
keep other people from getting it. All the people in the sick 
man’s house should leave it and live in a hut out in the fields. 
The doctor sahibs have got a very good medicine to keep 
away plague fever and this medicine they put under the skin 
and if all the people in a village will have this done, plague 
fever will not come or if it does come, very few people will 
get it and nearly all that will get it will get better. It is best 
to get this medicine injected before the cold weather begins 
each year as it is in the cold weather most plague fever comes. 
There will be no pain when the medicine is injected but only 
a little fever for one day afterwards. The medicine will 
certainly do you no harm. 


Regulation of Dairies and of the Sale and Transport of 
Dairy Produce. 

The following rules made by the Municipal Board of Agra 
under Sections 128 (A) (i), 130 and 132 (1) of the United 
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Provinces Municipnlities Act, 1900, have been confi Lined by 
Government and published in the Government Gazette : — 

1. In these Jiiles — 

{a) “dairy produce” means milk (whole and separated), 
butter, cream, curd, rabri, khoya, whey and ghi, 
excluding tinned butter and condensed uiilk 
imported from abroad or from recognized dairies 
outside the municipal limits ; 

(b) “dairy” means any premises in or on which — 

(1) dairy produce is received, stored, made or exposed 

for sale after the European style ; 

(2) more than two milch cows or milch buffaloes are 

kept with the object of producing “ dairy 
produce” for sale to the public either direct 
or through shops or agents ; 

(c) “ licensing officer ” means the health officer or such 

other officers as the board may from time to 
time appoint in this behalf. 

2. No person shall open or maintain a dairy within 
municipal limits unless a licence granting permission to this 
effect has been obtained from the licensing officer. 

3. The licensing officer shall before granting a licence 
inspect the premises intended to be used for the dairy, and 
shall either grant or refuse the licence, but if he refuses the 
licence, he shall at once report his reason in writing to the 
board. 

4. The prescribed form for application for licence can be 
had free of charge from the municipal office, '^ 

5. Licences shall be given in forms B 1 or B 2, as 
the case may be, and will be subject to the conditions printed 

— Applications for licences for existing dairies must be made within one 
month of these rules coming into force. 

Applications for fresh licences and for renewal of licences should reach 
the Municipal Health Officer, one month before the actual date from 
which the licence is req^uired. 
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on the reverse of such licences, breach of which will entail 
forfeiture of hcence. 

6. On the outside of every licensed dairy the owner 
must affix and keep in a legible condition in some conspicuous 
place a sign-board giving the following details : — 

1. Name of licensee. 

2. Number of licence. 

3. Number of cattle allowed. 

4. Year for which licence granted. 

Where the dairy is licensed under form B. 2, namely, as 
a place for selling milk, item no. 3 will be omitted from the 
sign-board. 

7. Licences may be cancelled by the public health 
sub-committee if any of the following conditions, subject to 
which the licence is granted, are broken : — 

(1) The premises shall be kept clean and in good order, 
and should have impervious flooring with a pakka drain, the 
latter connecting with a municipal drain or a pakka cesspool. 

(2) Milking and storing utensils shall be kept clean and 
in good order. 

(3) The licensee shall comply with any orders which 
the board may issue to him regarding the sanitary measures 
to be adopted for securing the proper cleansing of the dairy 
premises. 

(4) The animals shall be fed on wholesome food, and 
shall be kept clean. 

(5) The premises of the dairy and all apparatus used 
for the storage of milk, or for the manufacture of butter and 
cream, or for storage of the same shall be open to inspection 
by any officer duly authorized by the board in this behalf, and 
any recommendation which may be made by the health 
officer of the board shall be immediately attended to. 

(6) No milk of any animal suffering from any disease 
shall be used for dairy produce. 
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(7) Every outbreak of disease among the cattle shall 
be immediately reported to the health officer, and such 
measures for the treatment or disposal of the sick animals 
shall be taken as may be directed by that officer. 

(8) No person suffering from any contagious or infec- 
tious disease shall be employed at, or allowed to enter into, 
the dairy, or to sell dairy produce. 

8. Any person whose application has been refused by 
the licensing officer under rule 3, or whose licence has been 
cancelled by the public health sub-committee under rule 7, 
may appeal to the board within 16 days of such refusal or 
cancellation. 

9. The board’s decision upon an appeal under rule 8 or 
on a report submitted by the licensing officer under rule 3, 
shall be final. 

[TJnder Section 132 (1)] 

10. In exercise of the powers conferred by section 132 
(1) of the Act, the municipal board directs that any person 
committing a breach of rule 2 shall be punishable on convic- 
tion with a fine which may extend to fifty rupees, or 
in case of a continuing offence, with a further fine 
which may extend to five rupees for every day after the 
date of first conviction during which the offender is proved to 
have persisted in the offence. 

Road Making. 

Tar Macadam, 

T he use of tar-macadam is not only being constantly 
extended in this country, but also on the continent, in 
America, India and our colonies. The interest taken 
in all that relates to its successful use may be seen in the 
numerous articles and papers dealing with this subject to be 
found in our columns. The Scottish experiments are almost 
wholly confined to experiments with various forms of tar- 
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macadam or pitch-grouting ; and the majoritj^ of the papers 
read at the Eoads Congress at Cheltenham had reference to 
tar-macadam, or some other form of bituminous paving. 

Although tar-macadam is recognised as one of the most 
useful road materials, there are still too many failures with it 
for highway engineers to use it with the confidence that they 
desire. Not only is there a difference of opinion with regard 
to the nature of the binder to be used, but an even greater 
difference of opinion with regard to what is the best stone or 
other material required for tar-macadam. While one surveyor 
swears by slag, another prefers granite and a third will only 
use limestone. That satisfactory roads have been made with 
tar-macadam of granite, slag and limestone, though with 
varying degrees of success sc far as regards durability proves 
that it is the binder which is the chief factor in the success or 
failure of the finished roadway. 

It is generally agreed that tar-macadam of limestone 
makes a good road for residential streets with light traffic, but 
for main roads with heavier traffic it is not sufficiently durable 
and is apt to become somewhat dusty in summer, and wears 
smooth and slippery. Slag, when carefully selected, and 
mixed with the care that is exercised by our large manufac- 
turers has been very generally successful. On the other hand, 
much slag of a soft, sulphurous and honeycombed nature, has 
been sold, and has led to many failures. Granite, again, in 
many parts of the country has been most successfully used 
for the heaviest trafficked main roads ; and probably in almost 
as many cases has not been a success. 

From this we may safely assume that it is not so much 
the stone as the binder or method of mixing that is at fault. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it was not uncommon to find tar- 
asphalted footpaths made with ashes, clinker, or pottery ; and 
some of these where there had been little traffic, when taken 
up with recent years, were found to be in almost as good a 
condition as when they were laid. The tar was as alive and 
viscous as when it was laid ; and yet in another length of the 
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same footway, made with the same materials, tlie tar had 
perished and the footpath become disintegTated with only a 
quarter of the life of the other. The care and experience in 
mixing is, again, a very important factor in the success of tar- 
macadam. 

While makers of tarred slag and limestone have had many 
years’ experience in mixing, granite quarry owners having had 
almost a monopoly in materials for ordinary macadam have 
only recently turned their attention to making tar-macadam. 
Again, a great part of the granite tar-macadam used up to the 
present has been mixed by surveyors in small districts with 
local gas works tar of constantly varying character ; and the 
general use of rule-of-thumb methods of testing has not been 
conducive to success. With greater attention to the production 
of tar by our gas managers, and more scientific methods of 
testing by surveyors, great improvements in our tar-macadam 
roads may be looked for. The remedy lies, however, very 
largely in the hands of the large firms making granite tar- 
macadam, as they have a more durable and dustless material 
to deal with, wdiich will be preferred by most surveyors for 
roads undergoing heavy traffic. They must, however, use a 
suitable tar as a binder and. bring the same skill and care to 
the mixing as is now so generally done by the large firms 
making tarred slag and limestone, if they are to oust their 
formidable competitors. — Surv, 

Cleaning Pavements without Sprinkling. 

Three opinions expressed before the Annual Convention of 
the American Society of Municipal Improvements, at Boston.^' 

Dry Cleaning in Providence. 

The fact that bituminous pavements laid in the City of 
Providence are not sprinkled with water is a subject that has 
occasioned frequent comments on the part of visitors to this 
city who are interested in the maintenance and cleaning of 
such pavements. 


Exiiracted from the American City, 
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I will say briefly that w'e are convinced that bituminous 
pavement maintained in good repair can be kept in a 
condition more satisfactory to all classes that travel the streets, 
both afoot and in vehicles, without, rather than with, using 
water for sprinkling. 

We keep them clean by the patrol system, and reasonably 
free from dust. We believe that the use of water has an 
injurious effect upon the durability of the pavement. It 
emphasizes every slight depression and gathers and retains 
the fine particles that collect on a street, creating an unsightly 
appearance and a muddy, slippery condition. This results in 
the skidding of automobiles and a vast increase in the number 
of accidents. 

By keeping -the pavements free from water, we escape 
another prolific source of complaint. Upon the best of 
pavements there will be depressions sufficient to retain a thin 
sheet of water. The rubber tyres of the swiftly moving auto, 
and especially the auto truck, will act as a syringe and force 
the muddy ’water in a small stream upon the clothing of any 
one passing along the sidewalk, and even across the sidewalk, 
covering windows and buildings with muddy spots. 

That more might be learned about the action of ^vater as 
affecting the durability of bituminous pavements, it would be 
be instructive to bring out the results of laboratory tests, and 
a comparison of the condition of streets laid about the same 
time, where water was used and where not. The whole 
question is a subject worthy of the earnest consideration of ail 
officers that have charge of the maintenance of bituminous 
pavements. [Walter F. Slade, Commissioner of Public Works ^ 

Disadvantages of Sprinkling. 

Fifteen years ago, when most of our street surfaces were 
macadam and dirt, and the comparatively few modern pavement 
surfaces were intercepted by macadam and dirt-roads, and 
traffic entirely horse drawn, the sprinkling of pavements to 
keep down the dirt was essential. Since then there has been a 
10 
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rapid evolution until now much the greater percentage of traffic 
is motoi’-drawn wdth rubber tyres, which makes no dirt. The 
great majority of the ])avement surfaces of our city streets no^v 
consist of some form of modern, nearly waterproof pavement. 
And still we follow the old antiquated custom of keeping the 
little dirt wet dowm with street sprinklers, providing a muddy, 
nasty surface wffiich cannot be thoroughly cleaned and 
necessitating more spi*inkling and more mud until the gutters 
become receptacles of mud. 

We not only have the benefit of the seven years’ experi- 
ence of Providence, but we have our country roads for an 
object lesson. Kecently I took a 250-mile automobile ride 
over the bituminous surfaced country roads of Massachusetts 
which have never been sprinkled and most of them never 
cleaned. There had been no rain for at least three w^eeks and 
I did not find a dirty road on the entire trip. A week before 
I had a similiar experience over 100 miles of bituminous 
road surface in Connecticut. This, notwithstanding that the 
county road surface is generally only 16 feet wide, with a 
similar width of dirt “shoulders” on either side, while our 
city streets are paved with a naturally clean surface from curb 
to curb. Why is this ? It is simply because, without wetting 
down the dirt, as fast as it forms and thus causing it to accu- 
mulate, as soon as imperceptible dirt particles form on the road 
surface, they are picked up by the natural wind and rapidly 
moving automobile and thrown aside and in such small 
quantities as to be imperceptible. 

Another important point is that if bituminous pavement 
surfaces are dry and clean, the oil wffiich drops from automo- 
biles is^quickly spread by the auto-tires to an extremely thin 
sheet. This not only preserves pavement surface, but the 
slight amount of oil takes up the fine dust and materially helps 
to prevent the pavement surface from ever becoming dusty. ^ 
If the pavement surface is wet, those valuable effects of the 
slight dropping oil from automobiles are entirely lost. 
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Of course, in the case of city streets it is necessary, as 
Providence has done, to inaugurate a daily patrol system of 
street-cleaning to pick up the horse droppings before they 
can become converted into dust, and to work around the 
intersections of unpaved streets, if any. Some one or more 
of the systems of pneumatic cleaning machines, now in the 
process of development, will surely soon be a practical success ; 
but until then street-washing at. night is necessary under 
some conditions, though not generally so. I believe that such 
a system of dry cleaning by hand patrol is less costly than 
the antiquated street-sprinkling, supplemented by the street 
sweeper trying to do the impos&ible — thoroughly pick up the 
accumulation of mud. Even if dry cleaning were not cheaper, 
its greater efficiency in keeping street surfaces in better 
condition for use by automobiles, horse and foot passengers, 
merits its adoption, to say nothing of the far greater durability 
of all forms of street pavement surfaces when dry, than when 
wet. It is generally conceded that water is the worst 
enemy of pavement surfaces. When the water is applied in 
the form of wetting down an accumulation of dirt subjected 
to steel-tired traffic we have the condition which from all 
ages, has been known to wear the hardest steel and is 
therefore used in the grindstone and for sawing stone, to wit, 
the application of mud under a grinding process. 

I believe that repairs required to all classes of pavement 
are more generally the result of wetting down the dirt, leaving 
the surface in a continually more or less muddy condition, 
than by the traffic, or rather what would be the traffic under 
dry, cleanly conditions. A city or street in or on which 
sprinkling or other method of continual wetting of the 
pavement surface has not been practised is almost universally 
one where the pavements are the best of their kind, no matter 
what form of pavement construction is used. [George C. 
Warren.] 
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Dry and Wet Methods alternately. 

Flushing machines and squeegees are now constructed 
which do effective work, but their adoption has been greatl}’ 
retarded by the claims that the water has an adverse effect 
upon paving materials. Clifford Eichardson, the asphalt 
expert, in his work on '‘The Modern Asphalt Pavement/’ 
says : 

“ In properly-constructed pavement no important dete- 
rioration from water action should ensue within the life of 
the pavement, and, as a matter of fact, in the author’s 
experience, the deterioration of asphalt surfaces laid under his 
supervision has in the last ten years become an item which is 
hardly worth consideration, where the form of construction 
has provided satisfactory drainage.” 

As to the ill-effects of water on the joints of stone and 
block pavements, tevSts made some years ago in Detroit and 
Cleveland showed that such action was not necessarily adverse 
where good construction methods had been adopted. My 
judgment is that the paving engineer should design his 
exposed surfaces to resist water action for the great benefit 
to be derived from water cleansing. In Hushing machines 
there is a distinct advantage in having an attached pump to 
express the water so as to get positive action continuously and 
on all the water which the storage tank may carry. A motor 
flushing machine has the advantage of carrying larger quantities 
of water with a consequent conservation of the time now lost 
in frequent filling of small tanks. 

The machine squeegee or rubber scrubber is effective on 
smooth pavements where not too filthy, but the present 
method of delivery of water so close to the scrubber, renders 
the work imperfect through the ineffective action of the water 
on the filth before the scrubbing action is applied. This may 
be remedied by preceding the squeegee machines by a 
sprinkling cart, sufficiently in advance to give the water action 
Ml effect. And here let me say that that sprinkling wagon 
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should not be used, in my opinion, except as an adjunct to other 
cleansing devices, as by itself it is but a temporary makeshift 
and ineffective for good result. There is no reason for the 
filth removed by washing machines being deposited in sewer 
basins, but arrangements should be made for picking up the 
materials and carting them away as soon as they become suffi- 
ciently dry. Dry cleaning machines are greatly to be desired, 
and good progress is being made in the development of such. I 
know of two types of vacuum cleaners which are doing good 
work and need but little to make them practical and effective. 
These, of course, should be designed to pick up and place in 
receptacles the filth removed. When dry cleaning machine 
work is adopted, there must be periodical wet cleaning and 
such a combination should insure the best results. 

My proposition, then, is : district your city and arrange 
for periodic machine work so that machine units may be 
changed from one district to the other, avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of plant ; make combinations of machine cleaning 
adapted to different requirements ; use dry and wet methods 
alternately as necessity demands ; have patrol men work as litter 
gatherers where accumulations develop quickly which do not 
necessitate machine work ; in congested districts or parts of 
districts do machine work at night and patrol work in the 
day-time ; do not comply old men on patrol, put them on park 
work or other less strenuous duty ; keep cost data but do not 
regulate your w^ork by that, but by real efficiency ; count 
cleansing necessities as items to be considered in the choice 
of pavements and on any type of pavement design to resist 
action of cleansing devices ; and give serious and continuous 
study to the needs of this department of Municipal activity. 
So, may cleanliness be attained in city streets and health and 
comfort result. [Edward D. Very, Sanitary Engineer.'] 
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Water Supply. 

Chidambaram Water Supply Scheme. 

T he town of Chidambaram is the head-quarters of the 
Chidambaram Taluk and contains a population of 
nearly 21,367 according to the last census. The 
temple here is one of the largest, most ancient and most sacred 
in all South India. The two important festivals being cele- 
brated in the temple, one in June and the other in December 
every year, bring in as many as 60,000 to 80,000 pilgrims 
from all parts of India. The town is therefore one in which 
the pilgrim population bulks very largely. 

The town itself lies on loose alluvial soil in the middle of 
wet cultivation and in a cramped site only two square miles 
in extent. The existing source of water-supply is from the 
usual polluted tanks and wells. The several diseases of this 
town have been traced to the bad and unwholesome W’ater- 
supply. With the overcrowding of the pilgrims immediately 
after the annual festivals in Srirangam and Mayavaram on 
one side and Tiruvannamalai on the other they have a tendency 
to become intensified which they actully do. The successive 
Sanitary Commissioners have pointed out the urgent neces- 
sity of providing a protected and filtered water-supply for the 
town. Hence the question of introduction of a protected 
system of water-supply had been engaging the attention of 
the Municipal Council for the past quarter of a century. 

In their Order No. 193 M. dated the 11th February 1911, 
Government sanctioned an estimate amounting to Es. 3,97,650 
for a water-supply scheme for execution by the Public Works 
Department. As the salient features of the scheme had been 
approved by the Sanitary Commissioner, Sir Arthur Lawley, ‘ 
the then Governor of Madras, in anticipation of the publica- 
tion of the formal sanction of the scheme, laid the foundation 
stone of the service reservoir on the 8th February 1911, and 
the waterworks have been, with permission, named after him 
as '^Lawley Water works.” 
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The construction of the works was completed and the 
works were inaugurated by His Excellency Lord Pentland on 
the 28rd February, 1915. The following report gives the 
main features of the scheme. 

Some fifteen years ago the Sanitary Engineer report- 
ed on the sources of water-supply for the town of 
Chidambaram and a scheme w'as prepared in detail with 
the Eaja Vaikal irrigation channel as the source. This 
scheme was disapproved by the Chief Engineer, Col. 
Macneil Campbell, although he recommended the retention of 
Eaja Vaikal as the source of supply. A second source of 
possible supply, viz., the Lalpuram Spring area, was proposed 
and an estimate for its investigation w^as submitted. The 
question of water-supply then appears to have been held in 
abeyance for some years until the Hon. Mr. S. Em. Eamaswami 
Chettyar came forward with an offer to bear part of the cost of 
the investigation. The acting Sanitary Commissioner, Major 
Clemesha then inspected Chidambaram and reported against the 
Lalpuram proposal owing to the fineness of the sand pointing 
to the probability of insufficient supply. Major Clemesha 
recommended the Eaja Vaikal as the source with a storage 
tank on its bank and the provision of mechanical filters. 

In G, 0. No. 540 M. dated 1st April 1910, Mr. Hutton, 
the Sanitary Engineer, was requested by Government to dra^v 
up the scheme as recommended by Major Clemesha. At the 
same time his attention was called to the fact that the town 
of Chidambaram was a poor one and that the scheme should 
be worked out on the cheapest lines compatible with efficiency. 

General Description op the’ Scheme as carried 
a point on the left bank of the Eaja Vaikal channel, 
about 3| miles from the centre of the town, an off-take is 
constructed and w’^ater is conveyed through a short length of 
new channel into a storage tank consisting of two compart- 
ments with a storage capacity of 3| months supply plus an 
allowance for evaporation and absorption. From the storage 
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tank, water is drawn off by an outlet into a suction well whence 
it is forced through two mechanical filters and a steel pumping 
main to an elevated service reservoir located on the highest 
point of the town. From this reservoir water will be distributed 
by pipes and fountains erected in important centres. The Eaja 
Vaikal irrigation channel takes off from the left bank of the 
lower anicut on the Coleroon and after flowdng for 24 miles 
arrives at the site of storage tank. At the site of the off-take 
of the stoL'age tank there is a masonry drop in the channel. 
The bed level of the channel on the upstream side of the drop 
is 15‘t)2. 

Inlets into Stoeage Tank. — Each of the compart- 
ments is provided with a 12-inch sluice valve inlet so that 
either ma^y be isolated and kept linked while the other is being 
cleaned of silt. At the first inlet site there is placed a small 
sluice to divert the water into the inlet and to cut off connec- 
tion from the continuation of the channel which w^ould be 
seldom used and would therefore contain as a rule stagnant 
water. The out-let end of the inlet is levelled to avoid 
scouring and disturbance of the clay bed of the tank. 

Storage Tank. — The storage tank is designed with two 
compartments, each about 1,650 feet in length and 300 feet in 
width. The capacity of the tank has been fixed at 3^ months 
storage which is considered ample. The south compartment 
or the one into which the channel water will usually first 
enter is made deeper so as to allow for deposit and settlement 
of silt, of the channel water during its long passage of 1,660 
feet through the compartment. The bed of the north com- 
partment is one foot higher for two reasons, one being the 
less necessity for the deepening and the other being the 
saving in cost. The tank will fill usually by gravitation up to 
level 1,700 or 3 feet above the lowest draw-off level which is 
at 14‘00. Prom the level 17 '00 to the full supply level 24*00 
the tank wdli be filled by a centrifugal pumping plant located 
in a room adjoining the main Engine house. The site of the 
tank is partly an old and small tank and partly paddy fields. 
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The soil is principality clay and makes excellent material for 
forming bunds. The tank has been purposely made much 
longer in length than in breadth to allow for silting and 
screening action during flow of water through it and also in 
order to avoid interference with an important field channel 
on the north of the storage tank. 

Population and Quantity of Water. — The popula** 
tion of Chidambaram has varied from 16,519 in 1871 to 
19,837 in 1881, 19,909 in 1901 and 21,327 in 1911. The 
population in 1941 is expected to be 25,000 and in addition to 
this number, provision is made for an assumed floating 
population of 5,000 thus making a total population of 
30,000. Tlie quantity of water to be supplied has been fixed 
at 16 gallons per head or a total demand in 1941 of 450,000 
gallons daily or 313 gallons per minute per 24 hours daily. 

Pumping Station. — The pumping station is located to 
the west of the storage tank. Water is led from a floating 
outlet to a suction well 8 feet in diameter whence it will be 
pumped by means of horizontal compound direct acting steam 
pumps through mechanical filters and thence through a 10- 
inch steel main to the towm. The engine room measures 28' 
X 18' and the boiler space 24' X 18'. To the right of the 
main engine house, there will be a subsidiary engine room 
containing a compound centrifugal engine for filling up the 
storage tank prior to closure. A store-room and workshop 
are attached to the main engine house. 

Filters. — From the pump well, the w^ater is forced 
through Patterson mechanical filters which are capable of 
dealing with the supply required for the town. Allowance 
has been made for an increased head on the pumps of 20 feet. 

A design was made for a coagulating tank but it has not 
been considered necessary to construct it as the water, owung 
to the arrangement of the long settling tanks, will have to 
travel through the tanks exposed to the sun and air for the 

long distance of 3,300 feet before reaching the mechanical 
11 
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filters. The fine quartz sand of the filters will sufficiently 
filter the water in order to remove any floating and other 
matter which may reach them. If any coagulant is required 
during times of turbidity in the channel, it will suffice, it is 
thought, to add a small quantity of sulphate of aluminia at 
the inlet to the first tank. This addition will accelerate the 
deposition of salt in the water during such times as the 
channel water is changed with it. 

Ventuei meter. — On the rising main from the filters a 
venturi meter is provided for accurately measuring the 
quantity of water pumped to the town. 

Pumping Main. — The pumping main from the head 
works to the service reservoir in the town is a 10" steel pipe. 
Scour valves and air valves are provided at suitable points on 
distribution mains. 

Service Eeservoir. — The site for this reservoir was 
selected in west car street at the space belonging to the 
Municipality. The foundations of the reservoir have been 
fixed at a depth of Id feet which has unfortunately added to 
the cost. The reservoir is designed to have two compartments, 
each measuring 46^-9" and 36 '-8". The central pillars of the 
reservoir is constructed of coursed rubble, also part of each 
arch, the remaining part being brick in cement. The walls 
of the reservoir are of coursed rubble up to plinth level from 
two feet below ground. The remainder of the masonry above 
ground is of brick in mortar, as the bricks at Chidambaram 
have a good reputation. 

The floor of the reservoir is made of concrete plastered 
with half-inch cement plaster on wffiich is placed malthoid. 

Eeservoir Lining. — -On the lining, there is a one inch 
thick cement plastering and then a layei of white glazed tiles. 
The 'walls are also treated with malthoid lining and white 
glazed tiles. The reservoir roof is made of jack and terracing 
agd two ventilators are provided for each compartment. 
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Distribution. — The length of the larger sizes of the 
distribution pipes being small, they have been provided as 
cast-iron pipes. Fountains have been provided in the town. 

General. — The works have cc^st Es. 8,97,650. The 
execution of the scheme which lias now been brought to a 
successful termination was largely assisted by the interest 
taken in it, by Diwan Bahadur S. Km. Eamasawmy Chettiar 
who has given a generous contribution of Es. 1,3-2,500 towards 
the cost of the works. Government were pleased to make a 
free grant of Es. 2,80,650. The balance of cost was found 
from municipal revenues (Es. 22,800) and from private 
subscriptions (Es. 11,700). 

The plans and estimates for this scheme weve drawn up, 
as previously stated, by Mr. W. Hutton, Sanitary Engineer 
to the Government of Madras. The scheme has been well 
conceived and has been drawm with commendable interest and 
skill by Mr. W. Hutton. 

The works have been very carefully carried out by the 
local officers of the Public Works Department. M. R. Ry. 
Rao Sahib L. A. Eangaswami Aiyar Avergal, the Honorary 
Assistant Engineer has been in direct charge of the work for 
the wdiole period and has taken a keen interest in carrying out 
the work in a workmanlike and thorough-going manner 
under the supervision of the Executive Engineer, M. E, Ey. 
Arogyaswamy Mudaliar Avergal. 

To the permanent residents of the towm of Chidambaram 
and to the very large pilgrim population who resort to this 
town, a filtered water supply delivered under pressure has 
thus been introduced. It is hoped that of the manifold 
benefits accruing from this protected water supply, some of the 
diseases will disappear from the town for ever and it will be a 
source of good not only to vast humanity but also to mute 
creation. 
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Drainage and Sewage Disposal. 

Locking Joint for Drain Clearing Rods. 

T he old-established firm of H. Hart, 29, Settles Street, 
Commercial Eoad, London, E., have patented a 
^ joint for drain-clearing rods, which is 
illustrated herewith. This is known as the patent swivel 
collar locking joint. It is exceeding!)^ simple and strong in 
construction, there being nothing to get out of order, no pins 
or springs being used, and there are no projections or spaces 
Illustrated where dirt can 
collect. The hexagon collar 
ensures easy working, the locking being accomplished by the 
square head engaging in a slot in the ferrule. We understand 
these have been supplied to many Surveyors of public bodies 
and repeat orders obtained for them, wEich may be accepted as 
a proof of their good qualities. The firm also manufactures 
rods fitted with the ordinary interchangeable joints and 
various tools and brushes for connecting to tliem, as well as 
expanding drain stoppers, drain testing machines, and 
chimney sweeping sets — Sw\ 

An Engine Driven by Sewer Gas. 

Of late years public opinion has become much more 
sensitive regarding the disposal of town sewage, while the 
laws relating to the pollution of rivers and streams, which 
have been made more stringent, are now rigidly enforced, 
the result being that every inland town is saddled with a 
heavy annual charge for purification works. Under such 
conditions it is only natural that all possible efforts 
should be made to lessen the expense either by improved 
processes or by exacting by-products which can be sold for 
manure and other purposes. The latest purification system 
is simple and effective — hence no great economy can be 
expected from future improvements in this direction ; and as 
regards the manufacture of manure, only a small number of 
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towns have been able to produce saleable products, the disposal 
of sewage being a dead loss to the majority of municipalities. 
Any invention or discovery, therefore, wiiereby this loss can be 
minimised should be welcome, and one of tlie most promising 
ideas is to use the gas given off by the sewage for driving gas- 
engines, Almost every purification scheme includes what 
are knowm as septic tanks, where the sewage is allowed to 
settle for many hours, the liquid being drawn off* at the top, 
wdiile the solids which sink are extracted from tlie bottom. 
During this settling process gas is generated, which rises to 
the surface in bubbles, and it has been found practicable to 
use this gas in a gas-engine, although it is not suitable for 
lighting purposes. The gases given off* from septic tanks are 
very ott'ensive, and any treatment for rendering them harmless 
■would be welcomed for its oAvn sake ; hence an invention 
which actually makes money out of the process at the same 
time has a doubly beneficial effect. . Septic tanks at present 
are usually open, and they account to a large extent for the 
noxious smells emanating from sewage-works. Where this 
invention is applied, the tanks will be air tight, Avith no outlet 
for the gases except through the engine. The first town to 
gwe a practical trial to this neAV method is Parrametta, in 
Australia, where an engine of sixteen horse-power is Avorked 
entirely by gas from the septic tanks. This engine drives a 
pump Avhich raises the seAvage some thirty-five feet, a AADrk 
previously performed l)y steam-engines, for which coal had 
to be bought. Furthermore, the supply of gas is so regular 
and certain that the engine can be left running all night 
without attention, thus effecting a saving in wages and fuel 
which will pay for the new engine in about five months. 
According to the inventor, Mr. WalshEiAV, this system should 
yield about one hundred and fifty horse-power in a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants, or enough, if used for producing 
electricity, to supply light for the whole town. Again, many 
large country houses have their own sewage-disposal works, 
and the gas generated therefrom should give sufficient poAver 
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for lighting the house, while removing a source of offensive 
smells — Cham. Jour. 

Town Planning. 

Town Planning in Madras, 

T he advenL of Prof. Greddes has not been in vain ; every- 
where people are talking of town planning, town 
exten.siuns and village extensions. We trust, with 
Mr. Molony, the President of the Corporation of Madras, that 
this talking will lead to doing and that in the near future. In 
the order, recently issued by the Madras Government (printed 
atp. -290) we see the whole influence of Prof. G-eddes’ lecture>s 
at work. His Excellency Lord Pentland has interested himself 
in the housing question so far as it concerns the lower classes, 
and he has invited practical suggestions. His Excellency has 
suggested that the Corporation of Madras should invite designs 
for houses [1] for a man earning Ks. 10 to Es. 15 per mensem, 
(2) for a man earning Es. 20 to Bs. 30 per mensem and for (3) a 
man earning about Es. 40 pei'meusem ; also a design for laying 
out a plot of ground with such houses. The houses must con- 
form to certain conditions : they must be economically possible, 
i.e., the cost must be such that it will pay private landowners 
to build them ; and they must be built on sanitary lines. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of this country, practical 
designing is beset with considerable difficulties. In addition 
to the abstract, economic and sanitary requirements, there are 
other considerations which the designer has to take into 
account. There is first the caste and social question. The 
practical solution of the question, will persons of different 
social positions and of different castes agree to live close to one 
another ? is indeed a difficult one. Eurther, the design for a 
Brahman house may not quite be the same as a Sudra house. 
The design will have to suit every taste. We trust that the 
practical interest evinced by His Excellency Lord Pentland 
will stimulate co-operation on the part of Municipal Councillors 
and the public generally. 
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The Art of Town Planning. 

Ml*. Eaymond Unwin having resigned his loctureshi]) in 
town-planning at the Binningliam University on taking up the 
appointment of H. M. Chief Inspector and teclinical adviser in 
town-planning to the Local Government Board, his place has 
been taken by his partner, Mr. Barry Parker, who recently 
delivered two lectures at the Suffolk Street Technical School. 
Mr. Parker gave an outline of architectural history such as is 
essential to any understanding of the art of town-planning. 
He showed that the main points the town-planner had to 
grasp were that the town-planning of the ancients was always 
on monumental and tormal lines, that in mediieval times town 
plans had always been influenced largely by considerations of 
defence, that wuth the renaissance in architecture and the other 
arts the idea of the formal lay out of towns was revived, and 
that therefore in renaissance times town-planning w'as always 
done with a view to secure architectural effects. In conclusion, 
he claimed that town-planners of the future were free to 
approach, and should approach, the subject from every possible 
point of view. Though being less influenced by considerations 
of defence these considerations had some w’eight, as exemplified 
by the fact that Napoleonic streets had been laid out straight to 
enable Napoleon’s gunners, wdien placed at the end of one, to 
clear it of an enemy, and hy the fact that German raihvays are 
seldom carried right through a town, but almost alvv^ays past 
them at some little distance away in order that in the event of 
the town being taken by the enemy that enemy might not be 
in possession of the lines of communication betw^een one part of 
the country and another. He said the town -planner of the 
future should grasp from the outset the artistic possibilities 
his problem presented, while not losing sight of any practical 
consideration, such as economic road construction and the 
avoidance of cutting and banking in the making of roads, and 
the provision of a simple, inexpensive, and effective drainage 
system. The successful town-planner of the future would be 
the man who could approach his work with the least definite 
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bias or predilection towards any given type or form of plan, 
the man who could, with the most open mind, let the require- 
ments and conditions laid down suggest to him a natural 
solution. It seemed a large claim to make for the new English 
school of town- planners, but he thought it could be justly 
claimed that to them belonged the conception that a town-plan 
could be made with a view to securing the pleasantest possible 
place in which to live. He contended that a study of town- 
planning in the past wmild lead us to conclude that, except 
to a modified extent in the middle ages, this idea had never 
been a controlling one — that towns had been planned to be 
imposing and impressive, to secure strategical advantages, to 
facilitate traffic, to secure conveniently-shaped building plots, 
to provide sites on which important buildings might show 
to advantage, and with a hundred and one other objects 
in view ; but never with intent to secure the pleasantest 
possible places in which to live. If town-planning in the 
future were to mean all this, everything depended on the 
completeness of the civic survey made before the towm-plan 
itself was started upon. The survey must include to con- 
touring the wffiole site, complete archaeological, geographical, 
meteorological, historical and public health surveys, presented 
in graphic form, together with graphic plans showing density 
of population in the different parts of the area, and diagrams 
giving all traffic conditions and means of transit. He 
emphasised the importance of the towm-planner having before 
him when preparing his plan a collection of old plans showing 
the development of the town in the x3ast that they might glean 
from them indications of the probable natural courses of its 
development in the future. 
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Government Orders & Notifications. 


[United Provinces.! 


M 


* EDICAL HEALTH OFEICEES. — The Local 
Government, in exercise of the powers conferi*ed by 
Section 187 of the United Provinces Municipalities 
Act, 1900, has made the following rules under the said Act, 
regarding the appointment and duties of health officers in 
places not employing a provincial service officer : 


1. The Civil Surgeon or other principal medical officer 
of each district shall be the medical officer of health of every 
municipal board in the district not employing a provincial 
service health officer. In the Municipalities of Booi'kee and 
Almoi’a, the officer in civil medical charge shall be the board's 
medical officer of health. 


2. It shall be the duty of the medical officer of health — 

(а) to attend the meetings of the board as often as may 
be, and whenever he is directed byA’h^ District Magistrate to 
do so ; 

(б) of his own motion or by direction of the District 
Magistrate, to inspect any place and report to the board having 
autliority over it as to the sanitary condition of the place and 
as to the measures, if any, that should in his opinion be taken 
to render the place less noxious to the public health ; 

(c) to advise the board as to its sanitary rules ; and 

(d) to bring to the notice of the board defects in its 
sanitary arrangements. 

3. The board shall forward to its medical officer of 
health, within one month from the date on wdiich the rule 
takes effect, a copy of every rule made by it — 

(i) for prohibiting or preventing any act or omission 
on the ground of its being prejudicial to the public health ; or 

(ii) for controlling and regulating the use and manage- 
ment of any burning or burial ground ; or 

(iii) for providing for the proper registration of births, 

marriages and deaths. 

12 
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Electric Sepply for Agra. — In exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section 8(1) of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, 
His Honour the Lieuteiiant-Governor of the United Provinces 
has been pleased to sanction a license under the aforesaid Act 
being granted to Messrs. Crompton & Co., Ltd., for the general 
supply of electi-icai energy to the public within the Cantonment 
and Municipal limits of Agra. 

A NEW PUBLIC FERRY.— The United Provinces Govern- 
ment have, in exercise of the power conferred by Clause (c) 
of Section 4 of the Korthern India Perries Act, 1878, establish- 
ed, with effect from the 1st Occober 1915, a new public ferry 
on the Ganges at Village Lahangi, in the Fatehpur district. 
The ferry will be managed by the Fatehpur District Board and 
the proceeds from the ferry will be paid into the District Board 
funds of that district. [Notification No. 143-IX — *24, 
dated 18-2-1915,1 

[Punjab.] 

Saxctiox for Sanitary Worics. — The following draft 
lailes, which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to make under 
the provisions of Section 240 (1) (0) of Act HI of 1911 (The 
Punjal) Municipal xlct), in supersession of the present Eule 
ITIC published in Punjab Government Notification No. 1017, 
dated the lUth August 1901, as amended by Punjab Govern- 
meait Notification No. 79, dated the 16th January 1908, are 
published for general information : — 

(1) No original sanitary work involving an expenditure of 
its. 1,00,000 or upwards shall be undertaken until the administrative 
sanction of the Punjab Government (which will be conveyed by the 
Civil Department) shall have been obtained 

(2) No original banitary work involving an expenditure of 
Es. 10,000 or upwards (but less than Es. 1,00,000) shall be under- 
taken until the administrative sanction of the Sanitary Board shall 
have been obtained. 

(8) No original work, other than a sanitary work, involving an 
expenditure of Bs. 10,000 or upwards, shall be undertaken until 
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the administrative sanction of the Local Government (which will be 
conveyed by the Civil Department) shall have been obtained, 

(4) No original wotk of any kind involving an exi3enditure o-f 
(a) Ss. 5,000 or upwards (but less than Bs. 10,000) when the 
Municipality is of the 1st class, or (b) Es. 2,000 or upwards (but less 
than Es.10,000) when the Municipality is of the 2nd class, shall be 
undertaken until the administrative sanction of the Commissioner 
shall have been obtained. 

The following draft rules, which the Lieutenant-Governor 
proposes to make under the provisions of Section 55 (2) (0) of 
Act XX of 1883, (The Punjab District Boards Act), in super- 
session of the present Buie TUB, published in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 1016, dated the 10th August 1901, 
as amended by Punjab Governinent Notification No. 78, dated 
the 16th January 1908, are published for general informa- 
tion : — 

(1) No original sanitary work involving an expenditure of 
Es. 1,00,000 or upwards shall be undertaken until the administrative 
sanction of the Punjab Government (which will be conveyed by the 
Civil Department) shall have been obtained. 

(2) No original sanitary work involving an expenditure of 
Es. 10,000 or upwards (but less than Es. 1,00,000) shall be under- 
taken until the administrative sanction of the Sanitary Board shall 
have been obtained. 

(3) No original work, other than a sanitary work, involving an 
expenditure of Es, 10,000 or upwards shall be undertaken until the 
administrative sanction of the Local Government (which will be 
conveyed by the Civil Department) shall have been obtained. 

(4) No original work of any kind involving an expenditure of 
(a) Es. 5,000 or upwards (but less than Es. 10,000) when the 
district board is of the 1st class, or (b) Es. 2,000 or upwards (but 
less than Es. 10,000) when the district board is of the 2nd class, 
shall be undertaken until the administrative sanction of the 
Commissioner shall have been obtained. 

[Bihar and Orissa.] 

New Unions in Bihar and Orissa. — In exercise of the 
powers confered by Section 38 of the Bengal Local Self- 
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Government Act, III of 1885, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council has been pleased to constitute the Chinpur and Koath 
Villages in the District of fthahabad, into Unions with effect 
from the 1st Marcli, 1915. As, however, the Unions are not 
ripe for an elective system of membership, the Committees 
of the Unions will consist of members appointed by the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division. 

Levy of Eoab Cess. — In pursuance of Section 154 of the 
Cess Act, 1880 (Bengal Act IX of 1880), the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council has notified that the District Eoad Com- 
mittee of the Santal Parganas have determined to levy road 
cess for the cess year commencing from the 1st April, 1915 at 
the maximun rate of six pies or two pies on each rupee of the 
annual value of lands and on the annual net profits from othei' 
immoveable property assessed under the Act. [No. 2136 M. 

dated 13-2-15]. 

[Bombay.] 

Tuberculosis Hospitals and Dispensaries. — In para- 
graph 3 of his annual report on civil hospitals and dispensaries 
in the Bombay Presidency foi the year 1911 , the Surgeon 
General first brought to the notice of Government the need in 
the City of Bombay of a hospital for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis cases. In paragraph 14 of his report for the year 1912, 
he expressed the hope that hospitals for the exclusive treatment 
of tuberculosis would soon be provided by the larger munici- 
palities of the Presidency. In paragraphs 7, 20, 21 and 22 of 
his triennial report for 1911-13, he urged the necessity of 
establishing special wards in exi.sting hospitals and special 
dispensaries for the reception of cases of tuberculosis. In .para- 
graph 3 of their Eesolution on the last-named report, Govern- 
ment concurred in the view expressed by the Surgeon General 
and asked him to submit detailed proposals for the provision 
of special medical relief for tuberculosis cases in the Bombay 
Presidency. These proposals have now been received and 
Government are pleased to pass the following orders with 
regard to the several suggestions made by that officer. 
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2. In order to give effect to the measures which he 
considers necessaiy for the redaction of the prevalence of the 
disease and the treatment of cases, the Surgeon-General offers 
the following remarks and suggestions : — 

(a) the most effective method of dealing with the 
problem of preventing the spread of tuberculosis is by the 
establishment of tuberculosis dispensaries in towns and the 
provision of special wards for advanced cases of pulmonary 
consumption at civil hospitals ; 

ib) the places in which resort to these measures can 
most suitably be undertaken are those already selected for 
their operations by the King George V Anti-Tubercniosis 
League, viz., Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Shola])ar, 
Karachi and Hyderabad ; 

(c) the establishment of tuberculosis wards in civil 
hospitals affords the most direct and practical form of relief 
for the very poor, among whom the disease is most prevalent, 
as in hospital they receive food, treatment and nursing free. 
The special advantages of this form of relief are to be found 
not only in its directly beneficial effect on the patients them- 
selves but also in its action in the interests of the general 
population among wdiom the cases thus segregated would 
otherwise act as so many centres of infection ; 

(d) in Karachi 16 beds and in Ahmedabad and 
Hydei'abad 10 beds each are required for tuberculous cases 
in connection wdth the local civil hospitals. In Surat, the 
special accommodation required will be available wiien a new’ 
out-patients’ department has been built and the present 
out-patients’ dispensary and office are consequently removed 
from the hospital wards which they now occupy. The civil 
hospitals at Poona and Belgaum already contain special w^ards 
for the treatment of tuberculous patients, and similar accom- 
modation is being provided in the new’ civil hospital w’hich 
is under construction at Sholapnr : 
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ie) the expenditure required to provide a tuberculosis 
ward at a civil hospital when no site has to be specially 
acquired for the purpose is approximately. — 

d) building, Es. 400 per bed. 

(ii) oj-iginal outfit, Es. per bed, and 

(iii) recurring expenditure, Es. 86 per bed : 

if) tuberculosis despensaries should be. located as cen- 
trally as possible in the towns so as to be close to the homes 
of the patients attending them ; 

ig) the staff of a tuberculosis dispensary should consist 

of — 

(i) a medical officer who is an expert in the diagnosis 
of early tubercular disease and ‘is acquainted with the method 
of tuberculin inoculation and its value in treatment; he 
should be a wholetime officer so as to be able to visit a certain 
proportion of his patients at their own homes and have time 
for examining sputa, etc., for tubercle as a matter of routine 
diagnosis ; 

(ii^i a nurse to assist at the dispensary and visit 
patients in their homes as a health visitor ; 

(iii) a compounder to dispense medicines, 

(iv) a hamal, and 

(v) a peon ; 

(h) the dispensary should consist of separate waiting 
and dressing rooms for men and wnmen, a consulting room, 
an office, a dispensary room, a nurse’s room and a laboratory. 
It would generally be possible to rent a house in the town 
affording the accommodation required. One dispensary would 
be sufficient for a towm of 100,000 inhabitants ; 

(i) the approximate cost per month of the upkeep of a 
tuberculosis dispensary w-ould be as follow’s : — 

Es. 

House-rent .. ... 40 

Furniture ... ... ... 20 

One medical officer ... ... 250 
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One nurse 


Es. 

125 

One compounder 


25 

One hamal 

... 

12 

One peon 

... 

10 

Drugs 

... 

50 


Total 

532 


The C-fovej’nor in Council is pleased to express general approval 
of the foregoing suggestions and to pass the lollowing orders 
with L-egar 1 no certain further recommendations made by the 
Surgeon General. 

3. In order to spread the knowledge of tlie infectiousness 
of the disease and of the probability of its cure when it is 
treater] in its early stages, the Surgeon General recommends — 

{a) that special instruction in the subject should be 
given to school teachers and childien, and 

[h that sanitary knowledge sliould be spread by the 
agency of nurses, sanitary instructors and health visitors. 

With regard to {a) the Surgeon General's attention should 
be invited to Government Eesolution, Educational Depart- 
ment, No. t2939, dated the 13th October, 1913. from which it 
wi]l be seen that steps have already l)een taken by Government 
with a view' to instruction being given to school teachers and 
children regarding the dangers of tuberculosis and the general 
precautions to be observed. Suggestion {b) is approved and 
the Surgeon General should be requested to submit proposals, 
in consultation wuth the Sanitary Commissioner, for giving 
effect to it so far as may be possible. 

4. With regard to Bombay City, tlie Surgeon General 
considers that each of the large Indian hospitals should have 
attached to it special tuberculosis wards and observes as 
follow's : — 

(a) at the J. J. Hospital, wards accommodating a total 
of *20 beds will be made available when the new bacteriological 
and biological laboratories have been built, 
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ib) the Gokuldas Tejpal Hospital has no suitable 
aceoinujodation, nor is a site avilable on which to build wards 
unless more ground can be acquired, 

(c) the Cama and xllbless Hopitals require 1*2 beds tor 
tuberculous patients. 

The proposals made by the Surgeon General for the provision 
of special accommodation for tuberculous patients at the J. J. 
and Caina Hospitals are approved. The provision of similar 
facilities at the Gokuldas Tejpal Hospital cannot be considered 
for the present. 

5. The Surgeon General further suggests that when the 
proposed King Edward Memorial Hospital is built, accom- 
modation should be provided in it for patients in the advanced 
stages of pulmonary tubej'culosis. The Corporation should be 
requested to consider the advisability of reserving accommoda- 
tion in the hospital for at least lo beds for tuberculous patients. 

6. With regard to the niofussil, the Surgeon General 
suggests that in every suitable centre a tuberculosis dispensary 
should, if possible, be established which would be tinanced 
and controlled by the local municipality. Where the munici- 
pality is unable to bear the entire expense of the dispensary, 
he considers that a grant-in-aid might, as in the case of 
ordinary medical dispensaries, be given towards its recurring 
expenditure, in addition to any initial grant which it may be 
decided to allot. Collectors should be requested to bring to 
the notice of the larger municipalities in their respective 
charges the Surgeon General’s present suggestions and in due 
course to communicate the result to Government through 
Commissioners and the Suj'geon General together with a 
statement of the estimated recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure involved and of the extent to which grants will be 
required from Government. The dispensaries will be managed 
by special local committees appointed by municipalities, but 
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in cases in which Government contribute to their funds, the 
latter would be entitled to representation on those bodies. 

7 The Surgeon General also recommends that the 
co-operation and advice of the King George V Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, Bombay, should, as far as possible, be obtained by 
municipalities for any measui’es which they may decide to 
undertake, as the League is in a position to afford material 
assistance by supplying information, lending diagrams for the 
instruction of classes and furnishing sample leaflets for printing 
and distribution, and in many other ways. The Surgeon 
General’s suggestion is approved. A copy of this Eesolution 
should be forwarded to the Anti -Tuberculosis League for 
information and necessary action, with an expression of the 
hope that they will co-operate in this direction with Govern- 
ment with a view to ensuring the success of the measures to 
be undertaken. 

8. The Surgeon General should be requested to forward 
the plans and estimates of the wards required in connection 
with the existing Government hospitals to the Public Works 
Department {vide paragraph 4 above) 

9. In the foregoing paragraphs Government have recorded 
their views I’egarding the various proposals made by the Surgeon 
General. Having regard, however, to the orders contained in 
Government Eesolution, Financial Department, No. 4427, 
dated the 24th October, 1914, it wdll not be possible for 
Government to give any contributions until the financial 
situation is more favourable. But this should not be regarded 
as a reason for deferring the formulation of definite proposals 
which can be brought into operation when the present 
difficulties disappear. 

10. This Eesolution should be placed on the Editors’ 
Table and communicated to the editors of newspapers and 
should be published in the Supplement to the Bombay 
Government Gazette, [No. 1419 A, dated 17-2-15]. 
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[Madras.] 

Village Extensions. — The many difficult problems 
connected with congestion in municipalities which now face 
municipal councils and will cost large sums to solve would 
obviously in most cases never have arisen if the growth of tbe 
municipalities had been watched and properly directed from 
the time they were small villages. Yet little is being done at 
present to control or direct the expansion of growing villages 
and these are in too many cases spreading in a confused and 
disorderly manner wiiich will eventually need to be remedied 
at heavy expense. Houses (often costing considerable sumsi 
are springing up, facing in every direction and so constructed 
that neither streets in front of them nor conservancy lanes 
behind them are possible : no provision is made for through 
roads connecting with existing thoroughfares ; no ground is 
left for wells or latrines or open spaces for recreation ; no 
account is taken of the existing or natural features of the site 
or of the possibility of a picturesque lay-out and the result, too 
often, is an extension which is inconvenient and unhealthy to 
those who live in it, ugly in itself and a hindrance to through 
traffic to the parent village. 

•2. The Government accordingly consider that in all 
cases where villages and non-municipal towns are rapidly 
increasing in size, it should be held to be part of the duty of 
the local board concerned to do what is possible to prevent the 
extensions from becoming unhealthy, inconvenient or ugly, 
and that the chief step necessary is to provide land for the 
extensions, lay this out into building plots divided by main and 
minor roads, and set aside sites for wells, latrines, open spaces 
and so forth. 

3. Where land at the disposal of Government is available, 
the Collector should be moved to make it available for building^ 
purposes under Board’s Standing Order 21 (1) and 10 (viii), the 
local body arranging the plotting and lay-out but assuming no 
Other control over the land. Where such a coarse is not 
possible, the local body should apply to the Collector under 
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Board’s Standing Order 24, clause (13j, for an assignment of 
Government land or the acquisition of private land. The land 
thus obtained should be plotted into sites, provided with such 
j’oads as funds permit and sold again in auction, plot by plot, 
to those in need of house-sites at an upset price sufficient to 
repay the local body the expenses of the acquisition and of 
making the roads. 

4. It is clear that this latter course involves the risk that 
the local body may purchase land which it will be unable to 
resell (this has already happened in more than one instance) 
and the proceeding requires therefore to be conducted with 
care and a consideration of all the local circumstances ; but in 
more than one district it has already succeeded amply, the 
profit on resale enabling the local body to provide good roads, 
avenues and other amenities. The Government accordingly 
desire to see the system more widely tried. Special 
subcommittees of the local boards concerned might usually with 
advantage be appointed to make the necessary preliminary 
enquiries. 

5. It is obviously essential first to make sure that the 
site is healthy. If possible it should be open to the prevailing 
winds, on high ground, with a gravelly or rocky (rather than a 
clay) soil and a low level of sub-soil water. Next it must be 
ensured that the plots will be taken up in sufficient numbers 
if the land is acquired and careful local enquiries on this point 
must be made. The land once acquired, it remains to lay it 
out. The Government do not desire to prescribe any rigid 
rules on this matter, but there are certain general principles 
which should usually be followed. Eoads which wdll connect 
with other main thoroughfares should be not less than 50 feet 
wide, as no narrower width will permit of avenuesbeing planted. 
Major roads may be 40 feet, minor roads 30 feet and conser- 
vancy lanes 10 feet wide, these measurements in all cases 
excluding the side drains. A good general size for houses is 
45 feet — 60 feet, but often the demand for them will proceed 
from various classes of varying prosperity and it may then be 
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found best to arrange for some smaller and some larger than 
this, the larger ones being laid out lacing the wider roads. 
Not more than one house should be built on each plot. Back 
to back houses should be prohibited and the back of every plot 
should open on to a conservancy lane or minor street so 
that even though conservancy caj*ts and drains may not be 
at the moment in existence, their use in future years may not 
be rendered impossible by a faulty lay-out. House drains 
should be made to run to tiie back of the house rather than 
into the mam street in front of it, as is too often now the case. 
Sites should be reserved for future latrines in unobtrusive 
corners and for wells in places, if possible, where thay may 
form a feature of the extension and be surrounded with an open 
square or a few trees. Open spaces for public gardens and the 
like may be reserved. Thougl\streets may usually run at 
right angles to one another, it is not necessary to adhere 
rigorously to the ‘'grid iron*' plan of lay-out nor to knockdown 
buildings which prevent a road from being run perfectly straight, 
while advantage should be taken of natural or existing features, 
such as a river, a bathing tank, a temple, a tree surrounded by 
its platform or snake-shrines and so forth, to give such pic- 
turesqueness as is possible to the new extension. It is also 
necessary to considei' all the surroundings of the site and make 
the lay-out fit in with these ; a main road, for example, which 
runs up to the extension should be extended through it and 
not blocked or narrowed to a lane. It is necessary to endeavour 
to foresee what the requirements of the extension are likely to 
be in fifty years' tune and to plan accordingly. 

6. Where the local body cannot afford the money for the 
purchase of the extension, it may apply to the Government for 
a loan of the amount subjtct to its repayment in twenty years 
with interest at I per cent. Every endeavour may be made to 
cheapen the first cost of these extensions. Thus, there is no 
need to construct at the outset the whole of the roads they will 
eventually require; it will be sufficient in most cases to 
demarkate these and the various house-sites with stones, or in 
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some other dui-able manner, and to metal only the centre 12 
feet of the main roads. In this way tlie co^t of sites to pur- 
chasers may he kept witliin reasonable limits and impi'ovements 
left to be eiicfted later when the. extension is included within 
a union or nmmcipality and L*evenue from it can be raised for 
expenditure upon it. Similarly, the use of the extension need 
not be discouraged by any insistance on a high standard of 
building such, for instance, as the prohibition of thatch. Where 
a thatched house is put up, care should be taken to see that 
a sufficient imoano of space is le«-ti ail inund in the plot to secure 
the isolation of the house from the adjacent houses. If the 
extension eventually becomes popular, the standard of building 
within it will rise automatically. At the same time, any efforts 
of the people themselves to improve the extension, as by the 
planting of trees in avenues or round wells, should, of course, 
be encouraged. 

7. yites ill extensions will usually be best disposed of by 
public auction and subject to no uncertainty of tenure or 
charges. Payment by instalments may be permitted at a 
slight increase on the auction piace. It is not necessary to 
insist on the plots being sold in the order of their situation on 
the ground, nor to prevent anybody from purchasing rnoie 
plots than one ; to do so might prevent members of the same 
family from living close to one another. But precautions are 
necessary to prevent purchase merely as speculations in the 
expectation of a rise in values; and wdiere this is suspected, the 
sale- deed should contain a condition that a house must be built 
upon the plot purchased within (say) two years, the penalty 
for failure (in the absence of sufficient excuse) to comply with 
the condition being the resumption of the land by the local 
body subject to the refund to the purchaser of the price he 
paid less 10 per cent. [G. 0. No. *239 Id. dated 16-2-15]. 

Grants to local bodies. — In the course of the 
discussions on the resolution moved by the Hon’bie 
Mr. K. Kama Iyengar at the meeting of the Legislative 
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Council held on did February 1915., recommending fixed 
recurniig grants for sanitation and medical relief in rural 
areas, the Government undertook to ex.unine the possibility 
of giving granfcshn-aid towards the cost of medical institutions 
newly opened by the local boards. The matter has now been 
considered and the Government have decided that they will in 
future make grants to local boards and municipalities to the 
extent of one half of the costs (initial and recurring) of the 
hospitals and dispensaries which may hereafter be opened by 
them. This undertaking may, however, be withdrawn or 
modified so far as grants not already given are concerned if 
the financial position of the Government prevents them 
from carrying it out in full. [G. 0. No. 897 L., dated 
9th March 1915.] 


Legislative Intelligence. 


[United Provinccs.j 

The United Provinces District Boards (Ainendineut) Act II 
uf 1915 has received the assent of His Excellency the Governor 
General. 

The Hon'ble liai Bisliankar Nath Bahadur asked when 
the Government would introduce the United Provinces 
Municipal Bill '! 

Government replied that the Bill was under the consider- 
ation of the Government of India and that it was not possible 
to say when it would be introduced into Council. 

The Hon’ble Muushi Narsingh Prasad asked what 
became of the proposal to extend to local bodies the principle 
of communal representation by separate electorates ? 

Government replied that like certain other controversial 
matters, the question of separate communal electorates had 
been postponed for the present. 
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[Central Provinces.] 

CoNSTKUCTio:^: of feeder, lines. — The Hon’ble Sii* 
Kastnrehand Daga asked if the Government had received any 
proposals from private companies for the constiaiction of feeder 
lines from Dhamangaon to Yeolinai, from Akola to Hingoli 
and from Akola to Khandwa, and if not whether the Govern- 
ment would advise the Government of India to undertake the 
construction of the lines at an early date as they were necessary 
for the development of the province. 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. Tickell answered the first part of 
the question in the negative ; as to the second [)art of the ques- 
tion, he replied that Government had been in coiumunieation 
with the Eailway Board as to the necessity tor early construc- 
tion of the Khandwa-Akola-Hingoli line ; but that in view of 
the present situation, it was not considered desirable to make 
a further reference on the subject. 

VAGCTNATroN BiLL. — The Central Pinvinces Vaccination 
Amendment Bill lias been introduced in tlie Legislative 
Council. The object of the Bill is to amend the Vaccination 
Act, XIII of 1880, so as to enable the Local Administration 
to extend it to Notified Areas as defined in Section 169 of the 
Central Provinces Municipal Act, 1903. 

SlaT'OtHTER of Animals Bill. — In the Central Pro- 
vinces, of recent years a number of slaughter-houses have 
been established in certain districts at wdiich cattle, mainly 
old or infirm animals, are slaughtered wholesale for the 
purpose of export and sale of their hides and other marketable 
products. Serious abuses have arisen in connection with this 
trade particularly when these slaughter houses are situated 
beyond Municipal limits. On economic, sanitary and 
humanitarian grounds alike, it is desirable that this trade should 
be more effectively controlled than it can be at present under 
the provisions of the ordinary law. Even in the case of 
slaughter-houses situated within Municipal limits, experience 
has shown that the present Municipal law inadequately provides 
for the regulation and control of these slaughter-houses, 
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and in such a matter, the control of Municipal Committees is 
apt to be inetfective. In these circumstances, it has been 
deemed advisable to gTa[)ple with this question by means of 
legislation ad hoc and the Centra] Provinces Slaughter of 
Animals Bill has been introduced in the Legislative Council 
and will, it is hoped, be successful in this connection. It is 
impossible, because of economic and other considerations, to 
prohibit this trade, but it should be possible by effective control 
thereof to prevent the various abuses, sanitary and other, 
which are apt to arise in connection with it. The Provisions 
of this Bill provide for efficient control and inspection of these 
slaughter-houses by means of Inspectors and, in addition, 
stringent penalties are provided foi* various offences and abuses 
which commonly arise in connection with llie trade. Still 
further, power is taken in Section 9 of the Bill to divest any 
Municipal Committee ot its powers under tlie Municipal Act, 
1903, in respect of any slaughtei -house situated within or 
without the Municipal area and to transfer the control of such 
slaughter-house to the Beputy Commissioner. 

[Punjab.] 

The Hon’ble Sardar Gajjan Singh asked the Government 
to state in how many district boards in the Punjab there were 
non-official presidents and vice-presidents in the years 1913 
and 1914 and whether the Government would be pleased to 
substitute non-official in place ol official presidents and vice 
presidents ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mant replied : — 

‘‘ In the case of all but two districts the existing rules 
and orders provide that the De[iuty Commissioner shall be 
ex-officio Chairman of the District Board. During the two 
years referred to by the Hon’ble Member the Deputy 
Commissioner was chairman of the board in every district. The 
vice-chairman is elected by the members of the board, and, as 
the result of these elections is not reported to Government, no 
information is available as to the number of non-official vice- 
chairmen. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to 
take any general action in the direction of removing official 
chairmen, as he doubts whether such action would at present 
be in the true interests of local self-government ; but if any 
district board evinces a desire to appoint a non-official, His 
Honour will be ready to consider the individual case. He is, 
however, averse from interfering with the discretion of the 
boards in the matter of the election of vice-chairmen,” 
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[Bchar and Orissa.] 

The Hon’ble Babu Dwarka Nath asked the Government to 
state the number of Pardanashin Hospitals in each district of 
the Province, and the annual expenditure incurred on them 
and the sources from which the expenditure was met. 

Government replied that there were 6 Pardanashin 
Hospitals in the Province. Their iiarnes together with a 
statement of their annual expenditure on maintenance and the 
sources of their income are given in the following statement : — 


1 Serial j 
number. 

Name of Hospital. 

Annual exp^ndi- 
turs (as incurred 
in the year 
1913). 

1 

Sources of income. 

1 

Duchess of Tack Hos- 
pital, Patna. 

Figures are not 
available. This 
is entirely a 
private institu- 
tion. 

1 Maintained by the Ghuroh 
j Missionary Society. 



Es. A. P. 


2 

Lady Elgin Zenana 
Hospital, Gaya, 

8,076 0 0 

Interest from investment of 
Es. 51,909. Contributions 
from Government and Dis- 
trict Board and private sub- 
scriptions. 

3 

Lady Dufferin Hos- 
p i t a 1, B e t ti a h, 
Ghamparan. 

21,176 0 0 I 

I 

1 

Entirely borne by the Bettiah 
Estate. 

4 

Lady Dufierin Hos- 
pital, Darbhanga. 

11,225 0 0 

Entirely borne by the Dar- 
bhanga Estate 

5 ! 

Eani Shib T a r i n i 
Hospital and Vic- 
toria Memorial 
Ward, Bhagalpur. 

6,722 0 C 

Interest from investment, pri- 
vate subscriptions and con- 
tributions from Municipality 
and District Board. 

6 

Dublin Univ e r s i t y 
Mission Hospital, 
Hazaribagh. 

5,il8 0 0 

1 

Private subscriptions and Gov- 
ernment grant of Es. 4,000 a 
year. 


The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen asked whether 

it was a fact that District Boards although empowerd by 

Section 87 of the Local Self-Government Act, 1885, to provide 

for the proper sanitation of the District, were not authorised 

to exercise all the powers which were invested in the Union 

Committees by Section 115 to Section 118 B, in areas which 
14 
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were outside the limit of the Union Committees and if so. 
whether it w’as contemplated to vest all the District Boards 
with necessary pow'ers ? 

Government replied that the law was as stated by the 
Hoii’ble Member, and that Government did not consider 
it necessary to amend the law. A Union Committee 
was the agent of, and subject to the control of, the 
District Board, and was the most suitable agency for the 
improvement of local sanitation. It was open to the District 
Board to apply to Government to constitute any village or 
group of villages into a Union. 

The Hon'ble Eai Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen asked if it 
was a fact that District Boards w^ere unable to enforce sanitary 
measures in rural areas for w^ant of powers similar to those 
vested in Municipal Boards by the Municipal Act ^ 

Government replied as follow^s : — “ A greater degree 
of control in sanitary measures is necessary in Municipal than 
in rural areas, and consequently Municipalities have been 
given powers to provide special services and to levy special taxes 
to cover their cost wdiich have not been granted to District 
Boards. The Local Government have received no complaint 
from any District Board as to the inadequacy of its powers 
to enforce sanitary measures in rural areas. 

Recent Publications. 

Handbook on the Law op Municipal Coeporations. 
By Eichard W. Cooiey. West Publishing Co. Price $ 3’75. 

A Digest of the Law and Practice relating to 
Local Government in England and Wales. By Arthur 
D. Dean and E. J. Enmmer. Price $ 1’35. 

A Treatise on the Law of Public Utilities operating 
IN Cities and Towns. By Oscar L. Pond. The Bobbs-Merrile 
Company. $ 6. 

Health Work in the Schools. By E. B. Hoag and 
Lewis M. Ternaan, Houghton Mifflin & Co. Price | 1'60. 
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Asiatic Choleba. By J. P. McMillan. Price 6cZ. net. 

A Medical Digttonaby fob Nurses. By A, E. Pope 
3s. 6d net. 

The Case Habdenino of Steel ; an illustrated exposi> 
tion of the changes in structure and properties induced on mild 
steels by cementation and allied processes. By H. Brearley 
Price 7s. 6d. 

American Sewerage Practice ; VoL I, the Design of 
Sewers. By Leonard Metcalf and Harrison P. Eddy. Price 21s. 

[Vol. II (Construction of Sewers) is now in press; Vol. Ill 
(Disposal of Sewage) is in preparation]. 

Carrying Out the City Plan. By Flavel Shurtleff and 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Price $ 2. 

Garden Cities and Canals. By J. S. Nettlefold. 

Concrete Eoads and Pavements. By E. V. S. Hanson, 
Editor of the Cement Em, Price $ 1’50. 

Asphalts, their Sources and Utilizations, By T. 
Hugh Boorman. $ 2. 


Notes of Cases. 

{Important Oases will he fully reported hereafter^) 

Eight to Photograph : — An interesting question was 
that recently presented to the Attorney-General of Wisconsin 
as to whether officials who have the right to enter premises for 
purposes of inspection have also the right to make photographs 
showing the conditions found by them in such premises. In 
an opinion to the State health officer, C. A. Harper, the 
Attorney-General held that an inspector has such authority for 
the purpose of being better able to show the conditions existing 
to the administrative officials. This seems a logical deduction 
from the right to inspect and necessary part of that right. 
The possibility that such reports as are made by deputy 
health officers may be rendered more graphic by photographs 
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of the premises concerned and made available as public 
records for public use or public inspection should have a 
salutary effect. 

Liability for Deposits of Municipal Corporations : — 
When a bank in which Municipal funds are deposited fails, 
the question usually has to be threshed out as to the respective 
liability of the officer making the deposit and the municipality 
to stand the loss. In Stevens vs. City of Liidloiv, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeal held that the city council having selected the 
depository and having directed the treasurer to keep its funds 
in the institution selected by it, the treasurer could not be 
considered liable, but that the city itself had assumed 
responsibility for the integrity and solvency of the institutions 
selected. Most Municipalities, however, try to avoid the pos- 
sibility of such a situation by requiring surety bonds or 
collateral security for deposits of Municipal funds. See 
Colchester Guardians vs. Moy, 57 J. P. 265 ; Law of Municipal 
Corporations in British India, Vol. Ill, p. 105. 


HIGH COUET, MADEAS. 

Kumaraswami Sastri, j. 

March 8, 1915. 

Injury sustained by passengers in streets — 'Negligence — 
Liability of the Corporation — F.nipAoyfUf ni of a contractor. 

In an action brought by the plaintiff for damages for the 
loss of his right arm owing to the negligence of the contractor 
employed by a Municipal Corporation for laying down pipes in 
a public street, held that the Corporation was also liable though 
by virtue of the contract entered into with the contractor, he 
undertakes to be responsible for all injuries himself and to 
indemnify the Corporation against all damages and costs. 
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Practical Points. 


[The questions of suhscribers only are answerable in the Gazette, The 
name and address of the subscriber must accomjM^iy each coynmunication 
which must he legibly written'], 

7. Meeting of Munidiml Councils — who to fix date and 
hour of meeting. 

The Municipal Council ol' A resolves at a meeting that the 
next meeting shall take place on a particular date. The 
Chairman mstead of holding the meeting on that day issues 
notices for a meeting to be held on a ditierent date. Is the 
Chairman’s action regular? Should the foimer resolution be 
formally cancelled ? 

Answer. The hxing of the date by the Council has no 
binding effect. The Chairman has the power to fix the 
date and hour of the meeting, unless otherwise provided by 
statute. It was competent for the Chairman to fix the date of 
the meeting and to ignore the resolution. [Bee Beg, v. 
Tottenham (Vicar) or JViison, 45 J, P. 140. Law of Municipal 
Corporations in British India, Vol. Ill, pp. 51 and 53]. 

8. Paynmxt of rates made by mistake — ivhether amount 
can he legally recovered. 

The occupiers of a house have for 3 years paid water rates 
on the house to which there has not been any water laid 
on and which they w^'ere not legally bound to pay. Can the 
council be compelled to repay all or any sums received ? 

Answer. If the payment was not made under compul- 
sion, it is purely a voluntary one ; and the council cannot be 
compelled to refund. If the amounts, however, have been 
illegally collected or collected under a threat of distress, a suit 
will lie for its recovery. A payment under a mistaken notion 
of liability cannot be recovered back. [See Slater v. Mayor of 
Burnley, 53 J. P. 70; S. C. (No. 2) 63 J. P. rm; Leake on 
contracts, p. 85 ; Law of Mjir.ic'.p.-J Corporations in British 
India, Vol. Ill, pp. 161-2]. 
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9. Affixing of name of street on a house against the wishes 
of the owner. 

The owner of a building put up the name of a street on a 
board at one end of the street. The Municipality decided 
to change the name of the street and affixed a board with that 
name to a house belonging to the owner at the end of the 
street. The owner objected and caused the name to be 
painted over and obliterated. Is his action legal? 

Axsweb. The ]\runicipality have power to fix the name 
of the street upon the house without the consent of the owner. 
If any damage is caused, he may be entitled to compensation. 
In the case put, the owner can be prosecuted and convicted. 
(Collins vs. Hornsey Urban Dt, Council, 65 J. P. 600 ; See Law 
of Municipal Corporations in British India, Vol. Ill, p. 319). 
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Health Officers for Mufassal 
Municipalities. 

4 4 'T^HE Plague Commission in 1901 strongly urged the 

I necessity for the improvement in certain directions of 
the organization of the Sanitary Department in India, 
with the object of dealing more effectively with outbreaks of 
plague and other epidemics and with the general sanitation of 
India. In 1905, a scheme was formulated by the Eoyal 
College of Physicians for the creation of a medical and 
sanitary organization in India and the inadequacy of the 
sanitary services, as then constituted, was again emphasised/’ 

Such is the opening paragraph of the now famous 
“ Eesolution of the Government of India, Department of 
Education (Sanitary) Nos. 921-36 dated Simla, the 23rd May, 
1912.” 

The Madras Government, however, had already taken 
certain steps to improve their sanitary organization. In 
G. 0. No. 1770M. dated 13th October 1904, it was decided that 
in filling up vacancies in the appointments of sanitary assist- 
ants to District Medical and Sanitary OfScers after 1st April, 
1908, preference should be given to candidates possessing a 
degree in sanitary science and that in the meantime all assistant 
'surgeons nominated to these appointments should be required 
to undergo at the King Institute the course in Minor Sanitary- 
Engineering prescribed for Sanitary Inspectors. It was found, 
however, that none of the candidates took a sanitary science 
degree and only 8 Civil Assistant Surgeons attended the course 
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in 1906, while none attended in 1907 and 1908. The 
Government took steps to ensure that a larger number of 
qualified Sanitary Officers would be available for service, and 
changed the course of instruction to a considerable extent. In 
addition, in the competitive examination for Assistant Surgeons, 
special marks were given to those candidates who had attended 
this special course. 

The Government of India had long recognised that '' while 
improved water-supply and efficient drainage may, to a 
considerable extent, prevent cholera and reduce the severity 
of malaria, trained Health Officers and a Sanitary staff are 
required to deal with plague, small-pox and tuberculosis, 
infant mortality, the inspection of the food-supply, to advise 
Municipalities in regard to building regulations, to endeavour 
to prevent the erection of insanitary houses and to improve 
those already in existence and to put before the people the 
elementary principles of sanitation.^’ 

The conclusion, therefore, was that some scheme was 
necessary whereby trained Health Officers should be available, 
the Health Officers being a necessary preliminary to any 
substantial improvement in sanitation. The Civil Surgeon or 
the District Medical and Sanitary Officer had no time to devote 
sufficient attention to the sanitary requirements of even the 
head-quarter towns, and it was impossible for him to make 
more than an occasional inspection of other towns. The 
Government of India, therefore, sanctioned a scheme which 
provided for the appointment of “ Health Officers of the first 
class” for larger Municipalities and of ‘‘ the second class ” for 
the smaller towns. The first class Health Officers will be 
required to have a registerable medical .qualification and a 
British diploma in public health. The necessity for a British 
diploma will, however, be only temporary as the Government 
of India trust that it may be possible to remove the second 
^ restriction so soon as arrangements can be made, which will 
enable Indians trained in this country to become Health Officers 
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of the first class. For Health Officers of the second class, the 
main qualifications will be a good general education supple- 
mented by a course of training in public health approved by 
the Local Government.” In this same resolution, the system 
in force in Madras, as regards trained Sanitary Inspectors for 
Municipalities, was recommended to other Local Governments. 

The Government of Madras issued, in G. 0. No. 457 dated 
the 14th March 1913, their decision regarding the 
numbers of Health Officers to be appointed. First class 
Health Officers are required in the Municipalities of Calicut, 
Cocanada, Conjeeveram, Cuddalore, Kumbakonam, Madura, 
Negapatam, Salem, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, where the 
population exceeded 50,000, in Bellary and Ootacamund. 
The Health Officers of the second class will be proposed for 
the Sanitaria of Coonoor, Kodaikanal and the following 
17 towns in which the population ranges from 30,000 to 
60,000.” 


Adoni. 

Palamcottah. 

Berhampore. 

Palghat. 

Bezw^ada. 

Eajahmundry. 

Coimbatore. 

Timievelly. 

Ellore. 

Tuticorin. 

Guntur. 

Vellore. 

Mangalore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Masulipatam. 

Nellore. 

Vizianagram. 


The Government of Madras declined to introduce the 
system of employing joint Health Officers for groups of small 
towns. With the aid of grants from the Government of India 
and from Provincial Funds, Municipal Councils were to be 
charged with only 25% of the pay of Health Officers in their 
employ, and where further assistance was necessary, con- 
sideration was to be given to the propriety of additional grants. 

The Government of India in the Eesolution already 
referred to suggested that for fi,rst class Health Officers, 
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a salary of Es. 300-20-500, and for second class Health 
Officers Es. 150-10-300, was suitable. 

It is most necessary that the exponents of this important 
new activity should be thoroughly educated and be young men 
of some practical experience ; and as it takes at least 9 months 
hard work to educate a British Medical Graduate sufficiently 
to allow him to present himself as a candidate for a D. P. H., 
it would seem that the pay offered to the second class M.O.H.’s 
in the absence of all private practice is not sufficient. At the 
same time it is to be remembered that experience as a second 
class M. 0, H. eventually leads to appointment as a 1st class 
M. 0. H. Shortly after the receipt of the Government of 
India’s Eesolution, the University of Madras began to consider 
the advisability of amending the regulations regarding their 
Licentiateship of Sanitary Science, for which very few 
candidates presented themselves. If the necessity for a British 
Diploma for 1st class M. 0, H.’s was to be only temporary, 
then drastic changes w^ould have to be effected before 
the diploma could be accepted in lieu of a British D. P. H. 
The whole curriculum for the degree was overhauled and new 
regulations w^ere drawn up based on those laid dowm for the 
British D. P, H. The Madras Government accepted the pro- 
posals and the classes for the new degree now called 
Bachelor of Sanitary Science’* were commenced on 1st 
July, 1914. 

The whole machinery necessary for the turning out of 
M. 0. H.’s has therefore been in force in Madras for nearly a 
year, as in conjunction with the B. S. Sc. classes, arrange- 
ments were made by which liiedical graduates could be trained 
for second class M. 0. H. posts. The war has no doubt had 
something to do with the delay, but it is understood that 
several Municipalities are to have Medical Officers of Health 
^.ppointed very shortly. Unfortunately, there has been an 
absolute lack of supply of candidates for the second class posts 
and this is probably due to the insufficiency of the pay as 
;^lready 'mentioned A second factor may be that very few of 
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the Madras Medical Graduates have any inclination towards 
Public Health work, this possibly being due to the fact that 
the mass of people have as yet no knowledge of, or desire for, 
sanitation. 

In Britain, for smaller Municipalities, part-time Health 
Officers have been employed to a considerable extent ; that is, 
one of the Medical practitioners in a town supervises sanita- 
tion and advises the Municipal Council on health problems 
generally devoting a certain number of hours a week to those 
duties, the rest of his time being spent in private practice. In 
this way the Municipality has its public health work carried 
on at considerably less expense, a very important matter for 
towns with a small Municipal Budget. 

In the absence of a steady supply of candidates for second 
class M. 0. H., however, this plan may be worth remem- 
bering and it might be given a trial. It is to be remembered, 
however, that this is by no means an ideal system, as the 
temptation usually is to neglect the Municipal work for the 
practice and it very often happens that the allowance given by 
the Municipality to their part-time M. 0. H. really means 
subsidising the fortunate individual concerned in competition 
with his fellow practitioners. 

In any case, it cannot be doubted that the very high 
mortality rates that prevail in all towms, large and small — in 
the Madras Presidency, will not be reduced to any great extent 
until Municipalities realise the necessity for having Health 
Officers, The Government of India and Local Governments 
have given every encouragement both financial and otherwise 
to Municipalities and it should surely not be impossible for 
even the poorest town, to raise 25% of the money required to 
secure the services of a competent Health Officer. 
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Beauty in Rural Villages. 

[By Stanley P. Rice, I.C.S.] 

N estling amongst its groves of trees — pipal, margosa, 
bamboo — the ordinary Indian village looks idyllic. 
The thatched roofs peeping ont from their leafy shel- 
ter, and watched over by the gleaming white temple on the 
rising ground would make a picture for any artist of rural 
scenery. We go a little closer and disillusionment begins. 
The trees open out and the naked squalor of the village 
appears. Here the careful housewife has thrown the refuse 
of her house into the public street : there an enterprising house 
builder has littered the place with broken brickbats ; further 
on there is an assorted heap of unconsidered trifles — old tins, 
bits of paper, discarded leaf -plates, odds and ends of straw, 
perhaps the bones of a dilapidated cart wheel. The only green 
that meets the eye apart from the outside ring of guardian 
trees is a forlorn and most depressing bush of prickly-pear 
which it is nobody’s business to remove. 

If that is a true picture of an Indian rural village — and,! 
challenge any one to say that it is not typical of hundreds — 
what can be done to improve the state of things ? You will 
note that I am not dealing with sanitation : my subject appeals 
to the eye and not to the nose. Neither have I any quarrel 
with agriculture : let it be acknowledged at once, at least for 
the purpose of this argument that the manure heaps, whether 
in the backyards or in the outskirts of the village, are necessary 
evils. Let us freely admit that the straw ricks add rather to 
the rural beauty of a village. The streets are no doubt crooked : 
the houses built where it may have seemed good to each 
individual ; but crooked streets are not necessarily ugly, though 
they may interfere with aesthetic improvement. At any rate 
we will leave your straight streets to your town-planner, who 
happens to be the latest ‘ lion and proceed to other consider- 
ations. ’ 

The case is not hopeless, ^ because the Indian shews a 
great appreciation of decorative effect. We need not admire 
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the tiger-hunt frescoes or the anatomically curious animals 
with which some people adorn their houses, but surely every 
one must have been struck by the ingenuity and grace of some 
of the complimentary garlands or of the triumphal arches, put 
up to receive some local magnate. Above all, except in those 
sad regions where the women dress in lugubrious blues and the 
men disfigure themselves in hideous drawers, no scheme of 
dress could be more attractive both for its colour or for its 
form than the reds and browns and yellows of the women's 
saries, the dazzling white or rose pink of the men’s cloths and 
the variegated hues of their turbans. And indeed the people 
are fortunate in that the rich, red brown of a healthy skin 
will support almost any colour. 

Then why does this colour-loving people live in such 
drab, unlovely surroundings ? The answer which almost every 
one will give — and it is a true answer as far as it goes — is that 
what is every one’s business is nobody’s business, that each 
man is content to look after his own premises and the public 
places are none of his concern, in short that there is no co- 
operation. But that is not the only reason. All land that is 
not private property belongs to the State, who is the trustee 
for the public, and Grovernment must therefore repress firmly 
any attempt by the individual to meddle with public land lest 
he should later lay his private claim to it. But the G-overn- 
ment is represented in diminishing degrees of visits by the 
Revenue Inspector, the Tahsildar, the Divisional Officer and 
the Collector, whose main object is to see that the utilitarian 
and to that extent perfectly laudable intentions of Govern- 
ment are carried out, and who have not the time if they have 
the inclination to work out a scheme of artistic improvement 
for every village. Gonseq^uently their efforts are general!}' 
limited to the repi'ession of encroachments and to vague 
exhortations to the village head to keep the place clean, not in 
the interests of beauty but of health. 

Now it^seems to me that something might be done to 
encourage the growth of trees in streets which are broad 
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enough to admit of it. This would attack the people along 
the lines of least resistance, for each man would have an 
interest in looking after the tree or trees which he has planted 
in front of his house. After all it is they who have to live 
there and not the Government nor the Collector nor even the 
Kevenue Inspector. There are many streets which could well 
bear the addition of two rows of palm trees, greatly to their 
advantage and not at all to the disadvantage of traffic. There 
is many an open space which the sacred combination of pipal 
and margosa or a clump of more secular trees would adorn. 
The value of trees in a rural village as a means of decoration 
cannot be overrated, and Englishmen above all are familiar 
with the ivy-clad church tower and the cottage covered with 
honeysuckle and climbing roses. ^ 

It is just where Nature has been least lavisl^that man 
seems to have conspired with her to make desokit-ion more 
desolate, and this might justify the inference that th\3 artistic 
instinct is born of Nature and developed by her. Th^ dreary 
plains of Alur in Bellary are broken only by drearier ^^llages 
which seem to have said the last word in ugliness. too 

live the people whose mode of dress is so unattractb've. All 
the more necessary then is it to try and fosl^r the artistic 
instinct in them and to make up by art wh^ ' is wanting in 
Nature. 

This is no place to discuss the condition of the Pariah 
and the possil>Iliiy of his uplifting. It is sufficient for us that 
he is at present an unattractive person and that the caste 
Hindu is justified in keeping him at arm's length. Indeed 
this has its hopeful side, for to some extent it betrays the 
artistic sense. We cannot begin with the ' cheri ' but if only 
the caste villagers would join together to employ a Pariah to 
clear away unsightly rubbish, not in the name of microbes 
and vibrios but in the name of beauty, might we not hope 
that the example would in time react on the Pariah, so that 
*the village would itself be contributing, however unconsciously, 
his uplifting ? 
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Can not then approach tlie people from a different 
point of view- ? Can we not appeal rather to their artistic 
sense than to their knowledge of hygiene? Have we ever 
made any serious effort to do so and have we not rather sacri- 
ficed everything to utility? Wliy should w'e not no\v encour- 
age the villagers to take a pride in their villages to cover the 
nakedness of their houses wuth Nature’s veil and to hide the 
squalor of their streets wuth the beauty of her palm trees ? It 
seems such a little thing to do and yet it counts for so much. 


Economics of Town Planning in Relation 
to Land Development * 

[By Geoege L. Pepleb, F.S.I.] 

P EEHAPS I ought to preface iny remarks by referring 
' to the permanent Civil Service appointment that I 
have recently received, and to mention that this paper 
was in the shaping while I was still in private practice and 
therefore I have not sujipre.^scd it, although of course the 
views expressed have nothing to do with my present official 
position. 

The title of this paper was suggested to me by our 
President wdien the programme for the session was drawm up. 
Now I Irave come to set my ideas on paper it is borne upon 
me that I cannot possibly write up to such an ambitious head- 
ing. All I can attempt is to set out a few of the economic 
problems that I have met wdth in practice, with a vievr to 
initiating a discussion into this important side of the question : 
I refer to Town Planning in general as it may affect property 
owners and do not restrict my observations to operations under 
the Act. 

Why should landowners develop their land on Town 
Planning lines? Many of them have in the past cut up their 
estates profitably on the old lines and what advantage can 

* A paper read before the Town Planning Institute* 

2 
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accrue to them by changing their methods ? I do not wish 
for a moment to suggest that landowners as a class think only 
of their own interests because experience has convinced me 
that this is very far from the case. The point I wish to make 
is that unless Town Planning is economically sound, all its 
other virtues are of little practical use. 

Our object this evening is not to discuss the rights and 
wrongs of the present property laws but, taking things as 
they are, to consider whether Town Planning is financially 
sound as regards land development. In my opinion it is and 
for the following general reasons : — 

I think it is true that more money has been made in the 
past out of land by the old methods than is being made now 
even in cases where methods that we should approve have 
been adopted. This does not prove that our methods are 
unsound but rather that past carelessness has queered the 
pitch. 

To realise the present position it is necessary to look back 
a little : — Up to about the middle of last century, England 
was principally an agricultural country and the growth of 
towns was comparatively slow. Buying a plot and building a 
house was a leisurely matter as we can gather from the old 
estate and deed plans with their elaborate north points and 
headings which must have taken hours to do and were 
apparently considered of more importance than any attempt at 
accuracy in the plan. This was the kind of land dealing 
machinery in operation wdien the great industrial revival came 
along and people flocked to the towms, which consequently 
grew at an amazing pace. Industx'ialism was the one thing 
in all men's thoughts — where and how the workers were to 
live was largely a side issue. Consequently, hardly anybody 
looked ahead and landowners with the rest mostly just sold 
off their land as demanded often without restriction and 
without any thought as to the possible effect on the rest of 
their estates* 
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Whiie the demand was insistent, things went well for the 
landowner but the day of reckoning was to come. ’ In many 
cases over-speculation had been indulged in by the develop- 
ing middlemen which resulted sometimes in derelict estates 
and in other cases the speculator, having bought without 
restriction and only being interested in clearing off the block 
of land he had bought, altered his own restrictions halfway 
and sold off the balance for another purpose to the injury of 
both his original purchasers and of the large landowner from 
whom he had bought the block. One could gire many 
instances of large estates that are now at a standstill because 
development w’as ailow^ed to commence in this way without 
any general plan or conception, the result being that the 
attractions and amenities of the whole estate have been 
damaged. Not only has this lack of foresight spoilt the 
market for the rest of the estate but frequently one finds extra 
cost entailed in roads and sew^ers, because each block has been 
treated by its purchaser in the cheapest possible manner for 
his own ends alone ; and consequently when adjoining land 
comes to be developed, there is no general scheme to fit into 
and money has to be spent that might have been saved and 
efficiency has to be sacrificed. One has even met frequent 
cases where an owner has sold off frontage land that actually 
blocked him from proper access to develop back land. 

There is no need to labour the point as in these days the 
necessity of a comprehensive scheme in estate development is 
generally recognised and that such a general scheme should 
include the settling of such matters as the position of the 
principal roads, the depth and gradient and position of sewers, 
the class of property suitable for each part and the rotation in 
which the land should be developed taking into account the 
effect on existing farm tenants. 

This recognition has gone a long way to winning the 
Town Planning battle but it does not of itself demonstrate 
that it is profitable for such a general scheme to- be on what 
are known as Town Planning lines. Mr. Eaymond Unwin 
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has dealt very clearly with one side of this question in his 
pamphlet Nothing* gained by overcrowding ! in which he 
shows by examples that taking land at .L‘500 per acre, the 
total cost of land and roads per house at 34 to the acre is 
4-43-7-6, at 15*2 to the acre £‘62-7-5, or for 178 yai’ds of 
extra land the equivalent ground rent is only 3:{d. per week 
more. Mr. Unwin goes on to show that by variation in types 
of road under a Town Planning Scheme, even this small extra 
equivalent ground rent might practically be wiped out. 

One factor that estate developers have frequently over- 
looked is that of time. It may pay to cut up your estate into 
small plots w'ith the consequent numerous roads, involving 
heavy capital expenditure, if your plots are likely to sell 
quickly ; but if sales are likely to be slow, dead interest on the 
capital expenditure wall rapidly eat up the profits. Another 
factor having a similar bearing is the great waste caused by 
hank frontages and the loss of main frontage by the space 
taken up by side roads m the old style development. Not 
only is the flank frontage usually of no value but the corner 
plots have to be sold at a reduced price because of impending 
road charges. 

One has to remember, however, that although the larger 
plot has an intrinsic value to the occupier, that value, except 
indirectly to health, is only realisable in cash if produce is 
raised in the garden. It has been practically demonstrated at 
Bournville by four sets of tests, covering 25 gardens varying 
in size from 294 square yards to 650 square yards, and 
averaging 424 square yards, that the average net yield for each 
garden throughout the year was 2 per week. The occupations 
of the gardeners were as follows : carpenter, blacksmith, 
window cleaner, jobbing gardener, rent collector, wood turner, 
lodge keeper, police constable, engine driver, boilermaker, 
factory labourer, &c. On the other hand, there are many 
people who do not care for gardening or have not the necessary 
leisure and again there are the majority to whom actual rent 
appears more important than value for money, so that at the 
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moiDent, generally speaking, the occupier is not demanding 
more space and although he may be glad to take it, if offered, 
he is not willing to pay more for it. Nevertheless the demand 
for more space and better conditions of living is rapidly 
growing and the wise owner will lay out his estates with a 
view to this coming demand rather than by short-sighted 
present development make it impossible to meet what will be 
required in the near future. 

Space about buildings, the provision of open spaces, and 
convenience and economy as regards roads and sewers are not 
the beginning and end of Town Planning ; dignity and 
appearance have also to be considered, and here the land- 
owner is often faced with a very difficult problem. 

Without question the more perfectly and the greater the 
foresight with which an estate is developed from the commence- 
ment the greater wdll be the ultimate value, as all that is 
accomplished, if well done, should enhance the future value. 
Many owners realise this, but then comes in the question of 
immediate finance. They are quite willing to have a scheme 
prepared but they lack the means to carry it out. In this 
respect it is well for any Town Planner, called in to advise, 
to bear in mind that in framing his scheme the first thing he 
has to consider is the financial resources of his client and 
secondly, the type of demand for which the estate has to cater. 
It is futile to put on paper a grandiose scheme including 
great boulevards, ' places ' for grand public buildings, and 
roads set far apart, when your client cannot possibly afford 
to carry out the conception and the demand is for cottages 
for which a depth of 150 ft. is ample. Another difficulty is 
that plans by themselves are not convincing as very few 
people can read plans ; what is essential is some actual 
examples both of buildings and types of roads, &;c. The 
difficulty is to provide these examples. Probably arrange- 
ments can be made for the roads and sewers but as regards 
buildings there is much greater difficulty, and this difficulty 
is particularly patent in the case of settled estates or whei'e 
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the ownership is otherwise restricted and plots can only be 
leased, or if sold, the proceeds cannot be used for erecting 
buildings. 

If any real architectural harmony is to be achieved, it is 
essential that groups of buildings should be designed by one 
man and this is not possible when plots have to be sold or 
leased to separate applicants as they are inl3ent only on their 
own comfort and taste and do not care a rap about fitting in 
with their neighbours. 

Anyone who has tried estate development knows only too 
well that house property is not a form of investment that 
appeals to the general public and the consequence is that 
there is of necessity a growing tendency for people to own 
their own houses. This has opened the way for two methods 
of house provision that tend to help the Town Planner : 
(1) Copartnership Housing, which does provide groups of 
buildings and permits many of the advantages of ownership 
without some of the liabilities ; (2) the building of houses for 
sale by Estate Development Companies, In both cases there 
is the opportunity for combined architectural treatment and 
good examples can be seen at the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
and elsewhere. 

It has to be remembered, however, that the public as a 
rule likes frills and wants big rooms at little cost so that 
except when the demand is very urgent and the public has to 
take what is provided for it, without question, the architect 
must use great discretion and beginning with the recent local 
tradition work up gradually to better things. 

The speculative builder is a much maligned person but 
one should bear in mind that he is the man who up to now 
has almost entirely met the housing demand and as he is 
usually a pretty shrewd person, one can be sure that on the 
whole he has been giving the public what it wants. There- 
fore one should study carefully his achievements and, rather 
.than destroy, see how they can be adapted to more artistic 
Results, without increasing the cost appreciably, A great 
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deal can be achieved in this way and by degrees one can hope 
to arrive at a house that not only satisfies the artistic eye but 
also ‘ fits ' the ordinary man, who has got used to one style 
and fears discomfort from too sudden a change. 

It is not only as regards buildings that financial 
difficulties arise, there is also the question of open spaces. 
One may show" them on paper but wdio is to make them and 
how are they to be maintained 

If a fairly large block of land is being sold or leased to 
a Tenant Society, tlieie shoald be no difficulty, as such an 
organisation can raise funds for laying out and maintaining 
an open space, but in cases where plots are being disposed of 
separately ?’ it is more difficult to obtain concerted action. 
The general feeling seems to be that such things should be 
thrown in by the owmer and that he should bear all costs of 
construction and maintenance and at the same time should 
charge no more for his land ! Such a view to my mind is 
quite unwarrantable but it has to be reckoned with. Where 
the demand for land is great, it is an easy matter to put ah 
annual charge on each plot ; but where one is coaxing 
purchasers, this cannot be done. In some cases, the simplest 
and best solution may be to hand over the open space to 
the local authority, if they wdll take it ; but this means that it 
will be thrown open to all, whereas if larger houses wdll 
surround it, most residents w'ould prefer a more limited use. 
Usually, I think, the best method is for the owner to lay out 
the open space, it' he has the funds, and then either charge 
for admission to the whole by letting out keys to residents or 
reserve part for tennis courts, &c., wiiich can be let to clubs at 
a total rent sufficient to cover the cost of outlay, interest, and 
general upkeep. 

Another problem that has a financial bearing is that of 
estate restrictions : they are essential if good development is 
to be achieved ; but wdiile each purchaser wants his neighbours 
restricted^ he never considers that there is any necessity that 
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he should be controlled, so that on the whole restrictions are 
unpopular, and unrestricted land, at present, is considered to 
have a better market value. 

As to what can wisely be insisted on : I think that in 
the past far too much emphasis has been laid on a mere money 
restriction. It is probably necessary to insist on certain 
minima but the design and character of a house are far more 
important. Indeed who would not far rather set a small 
house on a big plot than a big house on a small plot, and, 
within reason, most would prefer it for a neighbour. 

The most important restriction, perhaps, is as to the use 
that the property may be put to and next that the design 
should be approved by a superintending architect. This 
means a good deal of trouble to the superintending architect 
and trouble for which the purchaser cannot be expected to 
pay in full, but which it is w^ell worth the while of the land- 
owner to recompense. The architect in charge should let the 
purchaser know at the earliest possible moment the type of 
design that is suitable, so as to prevent a false start. 

Also I suggest that it is well to state in the sale conditions 
w^hat materials are barred for outside work, such as naked 
Fletton Bricks and Blue Slates in most cases, and this is 
particularly necessary where you are trying to pull together 
an Estate that has been started on careless lines. The 
minimum pitch of roof should also be stated : in fact, failing 
examples, the more clearly you indicate the type of house you 
desire, the less likelihood there will be of misunderstanding 
and unnecessary trouble. Again the type of fence, wall, or 
hedge needs carefully settling as nothing looks worse than 
an incongruous mixture : one has to remember in regard to 
this that everyone is entitled to have at least a dog proof 
boundary. 

These difficulties that have been touched upon, which 
face the landowner wishing to develop his estates on Town 
planning lines, may sound rather formidable, but it is much 
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better that the\' should be faced. In my: opinion, however, 
the result will fully justify the extra trouble, because the 
benefit is bound to be reaped in the future when the good 
work done will be manifest and will be appreciated and 
taken advantage of by people in search of nice homes, 
however much their predecessors have made difficulties 
while the picture was in the making. The considerable 
amount of present depreciation due to bad initial development 
in the past is, I think, quite sufficient proof that it is well 
worth while to persevere in the better way. 

The Town Planning Act has considerably affected the 
economics of Estate Development, on the whole, I think, 
decidedly for the better and in conclusion I should like to 
touch on one or two pertinent points : 

First on the debit side (1) there is the disadvantage that 
development may be interfered with while the scheme is 
being formulated and this may take a long time. The question 
of speeding up the preparation of schemes is one that requires 
serious attention : probably the solution lies in making the 
scheme as simple as possible in the first instance and trusting 
to varying schemes for filling in details when the necessity 
for them becomes apparent. 

(‘2) Eestilctions come into force that bind the original 
vendor as well as the purchasers and these restrictions have 
the force of an Act of Parliament and can only be amended 
by a subsequent scheme. On the other hand, it is just 
because vendors have not been bound by their own restrictions 
that many people are shy of buying a house as they have so 
often seen good property greatly reduced in value because 
original estate restrictions have been abandoned. Again, 
where the Act is not in force, one landowner may develop his 
estate with good houses, only to have them empty and depre- 
ciate because adjoining property has been cut up for masses 
of cottages or factories, &c. This adversely affects the land- 
owner’s pocket in more ways than one : he not only loses 
tenants or prospective, purchasers, but also good saleable 
3 
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property becomes derelict. The loss so caused to the rates 
has to be met by raising them generally and high rates 
become a further deterrent to development. 

Without Town Planning powers an owner can only 
develop his own particular piece of land and quite frequently 
may be cut off from any road at all or at least from conven- 
ient access to railway station or tram or bus route. To 
remedy this hitherto has meant striking a bargain with an 
adjoining owner, which, because of his necessity has often 
proved an expensive matter to the original owner. 

Many properties cut up for dwelling-houses would never 
have been so treated if a comprehensive scheme had been 
prepared for the whole district, as the sites are fundamentally 
unsuited for the particular class of property. A different 
class of property is now probably being substituted, as 
opportunity occurs, in patches, thus depreciating still further 
all the remaining property. 

Practically all classes of development have had to conform 
to bye-laws that were general in application and could not be 
varied to meet particular cases. 

In the past, no main traffic routes having been provided, 
trams and buses have often been brought along insufficiently 
wide and ill-adapted streets to the consequent deterioration 
of all the residential property fronting thereon on account of 
the noise, dust and danger. 

There are often rights of way across land that make it 
extremely awkward to use^for building purposes. To divert' 
any of these has been a long and comparatively expensive 
business, each having to be the matter of a separate 
application, and, under the general law, only permissible 
under certain conditions which cannot always be fulfilled and 
which it is not always desirable to fulfil. 

Quite frequently, estate boundaries are not at all 
convenient when building development is desired and lead to 
waste in the plotting and road-making. The alternative was 
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for the owner who first wished to develop to make some 
arrangement with his neighbours and this was often a difficult 
matter. 

These particular difficulties of estate development all 
meant expense to the owner and tended to lack of efficiency. 
A Town Planning Scheme gives the opportunity for ail these 
disadvantages to be cleared away, as it can provide settled 
conditions which are a great attraction to purchasers. 
Bye-laws can be adapted to express local requirements and 
thereby expense is saved and frequently extra beauty obtained. 
The position of future open spaces will probably be settled 
so that the owner will have definite attractions to offer. 
Estates can be developed to take advantage of routes intended 
for main traffic, instead of, as previously, there being no 
certainty as to the routes main traffic would follow. Probably 
by giving up land where properly required for main routes, 
owners will be permitted to make narrow residential roads 
and thus save expense in development. All rights of way can 
be dealt with together in consideration of the general plan and 
without the Highway Act restrictions. One could enlarge the 
point out, perhaps I have said sufficient to make clear that 
the Town Planning Act, if properly understood, and taken 
advantage of should prove of real financial benefit in estate 
development. 


The Indian Budget and Local Bodies. 


[By a. Rangaswami Iyengak, Assistant 
Editoe, The Hindu .] 

N OW that the discussions on the Budget on the Provincial 
and Imperial Legislative Councils in India are over, it 
may be worth while to gather a few facts bearing upon 
the manner in which the “ War Budget ” has affected the 
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tinances and financial resources of local bodies in India, It may 
be premised at the outset that in respect of their own revenues, 
local bodies m India must themselves expect a shortage of 
receipts for the year that has just closed and must also estimate 
for a smaller net revenue for the current ofScial year. The 
extent, therefore, to which local bodies will be helped by the 
grants and subventions which are accustomed to flow to them 
both from the Imperial Government and the Provincial 
Governments, is of material importance in balancing their 
budgets and adjusting their ways and means. 

Since the separation of the accounts of Local finance from 
Imperial finance in 1906, it is not easy to trace in the budget 
statements of the Imperial Government, the total amount of 
grants made to local bodies generally under the various heads ; 
and considering generally the large variety of purposes for 
which both recurring and non-recurring grants have been made 
in recent years, it is difficult to form more than a very general 
impression of the extent to which the performance of local 
services has been helped by subsidies from the Central 
Governments, Imperial and Provincial. The bulk of the grants 
recently made, however, by the Imperial Government out of 
their surpluses, has gone towards expenditure on education 
and sanitation, and in this view a comparison of the grants made 
to the several provinces during the three years ending with 
1915-16 under these and similar heads, may therefore be 
expected to generally indicate the proportion in which local 
self-government has been helped by the Imperial Government. 

The following table abridged from Appendix D of the 
Imperial financial statement for 1915-16, gives an idea of the 
special grants made to the several provinces in recent years : — 
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Statement of Special Grants. 


Province. 

; Actuals 1913-14. 
Rs. 

! Revised 1914-15. 
Rs. 

Budget 1915-16. 
Rs. 

Madras 

31,33,500 

^ - 

24.51.000 

20.88.000 

24,50,000 

Bombav 

20,78,000 

20.80,000 

Bengal 

34,81,000 

34,92,000 

34,90,000 

United Provinces 

24,41,600 

24,22,000 

22,27,000 

Punjab 

14,11,000 

16,84.000 

13,55,000 

Burma 

11,82,000 

24,92,000 

9.92,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

! 24,53,000 

14,64.000 : 

14,61,000 

Gen brai Provinces 

i 10.34,000 I 

I 9,14,000 

9,14,000 

A&sam 

5,12,500 

, 4,48,000 

4,48,000 

Total 

1,76,29,600 ' 

1,74.56,000 ! 

1,54,17,000 

ill £ 

1,176,307 

1,133,700 

1.027,800 


The shortage in grants made in the budget year and the 
curtailment in the provincial drawings from out of accumu- 
lated grants was explained by the Hon. Sir William Meyer in 
his Financial Statement in the Imperial Council on the 2nd 
March last, as follows : — 


“In the present financial circumstances, we might prhmv facie 
have been expected to require Local Governments not to draw on their 
balances next year at all, i. e., to restrict their total expenditure to the 
revenue raised within the year. But as I have previously mentioned, 
Provincial revenues too are being affected by the war, and a restriction 
such as that suggested would have involved a drastic curtailment of 
normal standards of expenditure besides arresting all further 
immediate development on education and sanitation, and interfering 
with the qnais/ commitments into which Local Governments have 
entered in carrying out a programme of special expenditure on these 
subjects which they had every reason to expect to be able to maintain. 
We find ourselves obliged therefore to recognize the practical need 
of some relief in this direction. The curtailment of total outlay 
which will still be necessary, and in regard to which we have received 
the most loyal co-operation from Local Governments, has resulted as 
is natural, in a large reduction (£1,070,000) in the grants for 
expenditure on public works. Provision is made, however, for some 
additional outlay under Land Bevenue, Police and some other beads.” 
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The general position of local authorities in India in 
respect of grants from the Central Government may be stated 
as follows : There is a permanent recurring grant, made since 
the days of Lord Curzon, by the Imperial Government to local 
bodies through the Provincial Governments, to the amount of J: 
of the income they derive from the land cess. There are also 
recurring grants made for education from the permanent 
recurring grant of 50 lakhs for the promotion of popular 
education — announced by His Majesty at the Delhi Durbar — 
out of which grants-in-aid have been made to local educational 
institutions, and there have been, besides, every year, a large 
number of non-recurring grants made to the provinces for 
local works connected with educational buildings, outfit, etc., 
and with sanitary works including buildings, roads, bridges 
and the rest. It is difficult to show under one consolidated 
table how each province has obtained the benefit of these 
several grants from the Imperial Government, from year 
to year, but generally speaking, it may be said that local 
authorities obtain very little of the recurring grants under 
education, and only a portion of the non-recmTing grants for 
buildings, etc. Although, therefore, the following figures 
relating to the grants made to the several provinces, of a non- 
recurring character, are interesting in themselves, it is not easy 
to make out what part of these educational grants have gone 
to local bodies : 


Brovin C 0 , 

Grants to end of 
1915.16. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 

Expenditure to end 
of 1913-14. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 

Central Provinces 


23-40 

1*87 

Burma 

• • 

33-75 

9*32 

Assam 


15-70 

3-97 

Bengal 

* • 

144-61 

27*51 

Bihar and Orissa 


41-37 

11-35 

United Provinces 


64-95 

30*79 

Punjab 


39*34 

21*45 

Madras 


64-44 

31*10 

Bombay 


57*77 

11*91 


1 

Total 

480-33 

149-27 
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A more useful table is that exhibited in the memorandum 
of the Financial Secretary to the Government of India 
showing the progress made by the Provincial Governments in 
utilising the various non-recurring grants made from the 
Imperial revenues in recent years in aid of sanitation, from 
which the following synopsis has been taken : — 


Province. 

Grants to end of 
1915-16. 

(In lakhs of Eupees) 

Espenditure to end 
of 1913-14. 

(In lakhs of Eupees) 

Central Provinces 

16-50 

4*14 

Burma •• i 

21*50 

9*32 

Assam • • 

6*96 

4*00 

Bengal 

40*55 


Bihar and Orissa * < ; 

17*82 i 

8*97 

United Provinces 

49*00 

•24*45 

Punjab •• ■ 

28*97 

14*41 

Madras 

39*25 

10*68 

Bombay * • , 

37*95 

18*68 

Total .. 1 

i 

258*50 

106'88 


Another substantial head under which Imperial grants of a 
non-recurring character have filtered to local authorities from 
the Provincial Governments is that of civil works, from which 
grants for roads, bridges, buildings and the rest, pertaining to 
local administration, are made. That portion of these grants of 
Provincial Governments which represents the amount granted 
to Local Boards and Municipalities may be shown as under : — 

Eevised, 1914-15. ! Budget. 1915-16. 


Province 

Local Boards 
and Munici- 
palities. 

Other Local 
Bodies. 

Local Boards 
and 

Municipalities. 

Other Local 
Bodies. 

Central Pro 





vinoes 

5*87 


2*02 


Burma 

6*00 


12-00 


Assam 

10*86 


4*41 


Bengal 

13*66 

11*55 

10*16 

11*55 

Bihar and 



8*63 


Orissa 

11*94 


4*53 

j 

United 



13*14 


Provinces .. 

4*84 




Punjab 

19*91 


1 


Madias 

70*96 

6*96 

30*93 

3.01 

Bombay 

8*27 


8*27 


Total 

152*31 1 

i 

j 

18*51 ‘ 

94*09 

14*56 
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It wili be seen that it is under this head that the bulk of 
the reduction in grants and the restrictions in the drawings 
from the accumulated grants of previous years have been 
effected, to which reference has been made in Sir William 
Meyer’s speech last month. The total provision for grants 
to Local Boards and Municipalities in 1915-16 is, it is 
explained, 58' 22 lakhs less than the similar expenditure in 
1914-15. The bulk of the decrease occurs in Madras 
(Rs. 43'08 lakhs) and is due to a reduction in the special 
non-recurring grants given to local bodies for minor sanitary 
works in the construction uf roads and bridges and for various 
other purposes. A reduced provision for similar non-recurring 
grants have been made in most other provinces also. The 
figures shown under grants to other local bodies ” consist 
mainly of contributions to the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
(Rs. 11*60 lakhs) and to the Madras Corporation (Rs. 3 lakhs 
for water-supply and drainage works.) 

In the memorandum presented to the Madras Legislative 
Council last year, the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart gave the 
following useful table showing the total amount of aid which 
local bodies have received in the Madras Presidency from the 
Imperial and Provincial funds in recent years. A similar table 
prepared for other provinces would be equally interesting, 
but the published materials are insufficient to construct one 
for the purpose : — 
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Many int0resting reflections will suggest themselves to a 
student of local finance on a comparative study of the various 
figures above given, but they are beyond the scope of this note, 
4 
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Local and Municipal Administration 
during I9I3-I4. 


[United Provinces.] 

The reports and reviews on the administration of civic 
affairs by local boards and Municipalities in the several 
provinces of this country are, so far as we have seen, usually 
of a stereotyped character, filled with dry statistical details 
and devoid of information or criticisms of general interest. It 
is refreshing under sucli conditions to come across with a 
really readable and interesting review which is happily 
conceived both in form and spirit and sums up with general 
observations the year’s operations of the local bodies. The 
review of the Municipal Department of the Government of the 
United Provinces for 1913-14 is one of this description and 
w'e are glad to note that it brings out prominently the salient 
points of the Municipal administration in that province. 

The Government start with the declaration that, the 
exhaustive enquiry into the extension of primary education and 
the holding of the All-India Sanitary Conference at Lucknow 
afforded further valuable lessons to workers in Local Self- 
Government, wliile in eighteen more of the smaller munici- 
palities, non-official gentlemen have taken up the arduous and 
important duties of Chairman. The further extension of this 
system of municipal administration to the larger cities awaits 
the revision of the Municipal Act. 

Considerable activity w^as, the review- says, again dis- 
played in framing schemes of taxation for the replacement of 
octroi, and in all but thiee of the selected towns the change 
was completed. In the larger cities, the abolition of octroi is 
dependent on the extension of the system of terminal taxation, 
proposals for which have been worked out in those towns in 
which the evils of octroi are more especially felt. Prom a 
perusal of the figures relating to the Municipal income of the 
province, it is observed that octroi held a dominating position 
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as a source of revenue, but the failure of this system of taxation 
seems to be more or less due to the resulting paralisation of 
trade to a very undesirable extent and the consequent hardship 
to the labouring as well as mercantile classes. These sad 
results will, we hope, serve as an opportune w'arning to the 
people and authorities of this Presidency where, we believe, 
suggestions have sometimes been made to introduce octroi in 
the city of Madras aud also some of the mofussil towns in 
order to augment the resources of the Municipal Boards. 
Although it is too early to gauge the effect of the a1)olition 
of octroi on local trade, the Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division remarks tliat retail importation of vegetables and 
farm produce has already been facilitated. 

The system of terminal taxes which is being gradually 
adopted in the place of the octroi system does not also appear 
to be free from difficulties or complaint. The co-operation of 
railway administrations is found essential to the proper 
working of any system of terminal taxes; and further progress 
in the introduction and efificient working of this system is 
stated to have been delayed by the objections put forward by 
those Administrations to undertaking the duties of collection 
which forms an integral part of the scheme. In the absence 
of any well recognized principles governing the imposition of 
direct taxes under Indian conditions. Municipal Boards have 
been labouring under serious disadvantages in working out 
their revised schemes of taxation and the Lieutenant Governor 
is of the opinion that generally fair results can only be arrived 
at by comparison and co-ordination on definite principles of 
the various proposals. He therefore referred the whole ques- 
tion to a committee of experienced officers whose proposals 
are now under the consideration of the Government. In the 
meantime, it is observed that the new’^ direct taxation has led 
to considerable and not unnatural discontent, as the disadvan- 
tages of this system force themselves on the attention of all, 
while the advantageous results of the liberation of trade can 
only be attained by slow degrees. 
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One other noteworthy feature under municipal revenues 
is that more than two thirds is derived from indirect sources 
and the Government observe that this is of great practical 
importance. They expect that even with the partial or total 
replacement of octroi by terminal taxes, this will continue to 
hold good, but they consider that such delusively easy methods 
of j’aising money cannot be indefinitely extended. For, these 
sources have, in the opinion of that Government, practically 
reached their limits already, wFereas the demands on Municipal 
finances from the growing appreciation of amenities of all kinds 
are still at a very early stage of development. The Lieutenant- 
Governor therefore points out that such improvements cannot 
be indefinitely postponed in the hope of receiving doles from 
Government and that all Boards must before long take into 
most serious consideration the possibilities of sup)plementing 
the possible increases in direct taxation not by changes in 
octroi rates or terminal taxes, but by the development of 
Municipal property and by keeping steadily to the principle 
that special services, such as water supply or electric lighting, 
must as far as possible pay for themselves. 

The work of the Improvement Trusts at Allahabad, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow deserves special notice. The main 
operations conducted by these Trusts were generally opening 
new roads, laying out of building sites, selling of plots and 
preparation of plans and estimates for the roads, construction 
of sewers, pavements etc., and for the extension of water 
mains. Considerable progress is noticed in this direction, 
particixlarly at Lucknow, where building operations have been 
practically completed in two sections of a new road and another 
section was opened for traffic. We note with much pleasure 
from the Government review that these operations have 
completely transformed the areas traversed by the new road 
and lu'od'icoil parks, markets and lines of shops the advantages 
of which iv‘e not m be measured from a purely financial or 
eyon utilitarian point of view. 
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We cannot close this report without quoting the conclud- 
ing remarks of the Lieiit.-Governor which will apply with 
equal force to all those who are connected with Local Self- 
Government : 

“When the present Municipal Act was brought into 
force, it was expected to cover all requirements for many years 
to come. The rapid growth of Municipal life has now’ 
completely outrun its provisions and an extensive revision has 
become essential. One of the main results as the new system 
develops will be a further increase in the already great 
responsibilities of Municipal Boards, more especially in the 
large cities, and it is incumbent on members of these Boards 
to prepare for their responsibilities by the exercise of zeal in 
the public interest tempered by a careful consideration of facts 
and of administrative possibilities and by impartiality in 
dealing with the many questions which come before them, but 
more especially those connected with taxation.” 

[Punjab.] 

The Proceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab on the annual Administration reports of the Munici- 
palities of that province for the year 1913-14 form very inter- 
esting reading. There are 104 Municipalities and 90 notified 
areas in this Province, Several of the Municipalities are 
apparently very small affairs. Some of them have populations 
considerably less than 5,000 and we see one Municipality with 
a population of less than t2,500. Considerable interest is 
showm in municipal elections, as many as 95*5 per cent of 
the voters taking part in a particular area, and the following 
words of the Lieutenant Governor show the right spirit and 
are calculated to instil more vigour into the administration of 
these towns : “ On the whole,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 
“ he sees no reason to be pessimistic as to the progress of the 
elective system. Abuses are bound to occur, as they do in 
most countries possessing democratic institutions. His 
Honour, while sympathizing with the men of the old aristo- 
cratic school who at present stand disdainfully aloof, must 
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emphasise the fact that the system has come to stay and that 
all the citizens who have the welfare of the community at 
heart should accept it and endeavour to eradicate abuses 
gradually. There are indeed signs that a higher sense of 
civic duty is being developed.” 

It is interesting to note that the reason for the neglect 
of the Committee in one notified area situated in an out-of- 
the-way part of a district to meet regularly is set down to be 
that the official president has rarely found it possible to visit 
the place. The remedy proposed is to appoint a non-official 
president, though the local officials find it difficult to suggest 
a competent person for the post. Generally speaking, the 
question of substituting non-official for official office-bearers 
has been examined during the year and it has been found 
possible to appoint non-official presidents to a considerable 
number of Committees. 

Octroi continues to be the most popular form of taxation, 
though in some cases an attempt is being made to substitute 
a terminal tax for octroi. Nearly 50% of the total receipts by 
taxation falls under the head of octroi. House tax and pro- 
fession tax are intensely unpopular. This one fact is enough 
to show the wide difference between conditions in Madras 
and the Punjab. The question of imposing a sort of direct 
tax, called a liaisiyat tax, varying with the means or circum- 
stances of each taxpayer, is now under discussion. 

The question of proper town-planning, towm extensions 
and removal of congestion in cities is well to the fore. A 
class has been recently instituted for the training of Sanitary 
Inspectors and there is an earnest attempt to employ Health 
Officers and Sanitary Inspectors and make the most of them. 
Public health was on the whole good, in spite of severe 
attacks of plague in parts. It is refreshing to note that in 
Gujarat the non-officials gave very valuable assistance in com- 
bating the severe outbreak of cholera that took place there. 
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The progress of Self-Grovernment appears on the y/hole 
to be distinctly encouraging in this Province under the wise 
guidance of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 

[Central Provinces and Berar.] 

The report on the working of the Municipal Committees 
in the Central Provinces and Berar for the year 1913-14 is 
more or less a bald document without any special features 
worthy of comment. The attendance of members at meetings 
is reported to have been generally satisfactory, A special 
system of election is in foj*ce in this Province since 1908 under 
which one-thiid of the elected members of a municipal 
committee retire by rotation each year. But it is reported 
that the results of this system have not been altogether satis- 
factory, so much so that the Nagpur Municipal Committee 
desired to revert to the old system of general triennial elections. 
There appears, on the wdiole, to have existed a keen interest in 
elections, partly, it is alleged, with the view of influencing 
Legislative Council elections. The purity of the elections is 
not, however, free from reproach. The Commissioner of Berar 
observes The conduct of elections leaves, I believe, a good 

deal to be desired In certain municipalities even if actual 

intimidation is not used, the weight of certain influence is 
such that voters are afraid to record their votes as they would 
“wish.” 

Improvement of water-supply, drainage, roads, slaughter- 
houses and meat markets received considerable attention. 
The problem of dealing with congestion in, and consequent 
extention of, towns- is now coming to the forefront and the 
Government have expressed their willingness to help the 
municipal committees undertaking schemes of tliis description 
with substantial grants. A new municipal Bill is now under 
consideration. 

[Assam.] 

The resolution of His Honour the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam on the annual reports on the wrorking of Municipalities 
in Assam during the year 1913-14 opens with tire statement 
that the year was characterised by a marked extension of 
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municipal government in the Surma valley, but after reading 
the resolution we are unable to say that municipal administra- 
tion has been particularly noteworthy or successful in the 
province during the year under review. The municipal 
institutions of the province comprised twelve Municipalities 
under Bengal Act III of 1884, and two Municipalities, one 
station and three unions under Bengal Act V of 1876. Eight 
Municipalities elect their Commissioners and the Municipal 
Commissioners of Silchar for the first time exercised the privi- 
lege of electing their chairman. The number of ratepayers rose 
from 20,153 to 21,360, the population within the municipal 
limits being 125,652. The average incidence of taxation per 
head of population rose from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-12-2, though 
the taxes in the new municipalities in the Surma valley were 
levied only for a portion of the year. The Chief Commissioner 
hopes that the increase is an indication that the municipalities 
are endeavouring to utilise their own resources to the utmost 
extent before applying for special assistance from Government. 

The income from all sources amounted to Rs. 3,07,794 as 
against Rs. 2,74,705 during the previous year. It does not 
appear that any large improvements matured during the 
year, and the Government grants fell from Rs. 2,38,797 to 
Rs. 1,93,384. The total expenditure of the year, including re- 
payment of loans, advances, etc., amounted to Rs. 5,21,255 as 
compared with Rs. 4,99,854 m the year 1912-13. The capital 
outlay and maintenance charges on account of water-supply 
amounted to Rs. 93,937. Wastage of municipal water, the 
bugbear of water engineers, necessitated meters to be attached 
to all private connections in Gauhati, and a grant of Rs. 11,060 
was provided for the purpose from Provincial Funds. 

The expenditure on conservancy rose from Rs. 1,14,515 to 
1,33,194 but increased expenditure do not always mean 
increased efficiency, and we are afraid that the conservancy 
arrangements in most towns are still very defective. 

The aggregate closing balances exceeded the opening 
■balfeoeis -by Bs. 33,756, evidently because no large works were 
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undertaken during the year. The maintenance of accounts 
seems to be far from satisfactory ; sufficient attention is not 
paid to the instructions given in previous audit notes, and in a 
number of cases the collection accounts were badly kept, and a 
case of embezzlement was brought to light in the Goalpara 
Municipality ; a more effective system of audit seems therefore 
necessary. On the whole, we are afraid we cannot say that 
municipal administration has been strikingly successful in 
Assam during 1913-14. 

[Madras.] 

The reports on the working of the Local Boards and 
Union Panchayats and of the Municipalities in the Madras 
Presidency for the year 1913-14 have been published. The 
administration on the whole has been satisfactory, a fair 
degree of efficiency having been attained in the majority of cases. 
During the year under review, there were 25 District Boards, 
96 Taluk Boards, 394 Union Panchayats and 62 Municipalities. 
Only three Taluk Boards enjoyed the privilege of electing their 
OW'D Presidents ; 19 Taluk Boards had non-official Presidents 
nominated by Government. The question of increasing the 
number of nominated non-official Presidents is under the 
consideration of Government, but there is no intention to 
increase the number of elected Presidents of Taluk Boards. 

In the case of the Municipalities, 61 had non-official Chair- 
men and 36 enjoyed the privilege of electing their own Chair- 
men. In all the Municipalities except 4, the elective system w'as 
in force. In 52 .Municipalities, the system of w^ard elections 
prevails, while in the other 6 elections are held for the Munici- 
pality as a whole. It is understood that in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Decentralisation, 
legislation for the amendment of the City and District 
Municipalities Acts has been taken on hand. The Adminis- 
tration Eeports confine themselves to dull routine and do not 
give any indication of the aims of Government in regard to 
Local Self-Government or their opinion of the results so far 
achieved. 


5 
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The local bodies had the direct administration of nearly 
450 lakhs of rupees during the 3 ^ear under review inclusive of 
endowments. The average incidence of local fund taxation 
including tolls worked out at 3 annas 11 pies per head of 
population according to the census of 1911 ; excluding tolls, 
it was 3 annas 4 pies ; while the incidence of Municipal 
taxation was Ee. 1-8-1 including tolls and Ee. 1-3-5 excluding 
them. We are glad to observe that local bodies are devoting 
more attention to education and to public health and sanitation. 
The aggregate expenditure on education out of the local funds 
was Es. 24,15,71*2 ; while out of the Municipal funds, the 
expenditure w^as Es. 5,95,628 excluding Es. 1,42,100 spent 
on school buildings. District Medical and Sanitary Officers and 
their assistants are in charge of the several districts and taluks. 
Qualified Health Officers are employed only in three Munici- 
palities ; six others have agreed to appoint qualified Health 
Officers. We would suggest that the appointment of a qualified 
Health Officer to supervise the Sanitary Staff be soon 
made compulsory in every Municipality, About three years ago, 
the Government of India sanctioned a scheme providing for 
the appointment of Health Officers of the first class for the 
larger Municipalities and of the second class for smaller towns, 
but the scheme has not yet been given effect to pending the 
settlement of the proportion in which the Government of India 
and the Local Government have to share the extra financial 
burden. We hope that the settlement will soon be arrived at 
and the scheme given effect to. 

Large sums are being spent in the construction and 
maintenance of various drainage and water-supply systems, 
and hospitals and dispensaries. The medical training of 
women and the employment of midwives are receiving some 
attention, but the problem of infantile mortality has not yet 
been seriously approached. 

V Expenditure out of the local funds on communications 
v^ounied to .ijparly Es. 65,57,562, while Es, 7,39,348 was 
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spent out of the Municipal funds. Notwithstanding this 
expenditure, we cannot say that there W’as any marked 
improvement in the condition of the roads. The problem of 
road-making has not received that attention wiiich it deserves 
in this country and we venture to suggest a conference of 
District and Municipal Engineers to discuss the practical 
aspects of the question. 

The levying of a Bailway cess is being considered by 
several District Boards. The subject is receiving large atten- 
tion in view of the discussion on the District Board Eailways 
at a recent meeting of the Local Legislative Council, and it is 
hoped that the Grovernment will afford help to the District 
Boards in forming District Board Companies to work Joint 
Eailway Lines. The question of providing the necessary 
capital for such ^companies is no doubt a difficult one, and the 
resources of the Distrct Boards are too limited to provide for 
railway undertaking. But the Government may help them by 
granting loans as they do in the case of other undertakings, 
and there are other sources, such as endow^ed funds, devas- 
thanams, etc., from which loans can be raised at a favourable 
rate of interest. In reviewing the administration of tlie 
District Boards in the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor 
observes : The construction of these would lighten consid- 

erably the annual expenditure on construction and main- 
tenance of roads, and in addition 'would develop a new source 
of income.'' We hope that a similar spirit of sympathy and 
co-operation will guide the policy of the Madras Government 
in the solution of this important question. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

Rehousing Scheme No. 1. 

T he Trust undertook the erection of three blocks of 
buildings as an experiment in the fringe area of 
Ward No. 4. The buildings -were designed to contain 
14 shops and 238 rooms, each 12 feet bj-' 12 feet with a 4 feet 
verandah in front and opening on to a central passage 7 feet 
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wide. The cost of the land works out at Es. 83‘2 a cottah ; it 
is recognised in England that the working classes cannot 
be profitably housed on land costing more than £300 an acre 
or Rs. 75 a cottah. There will therefore be a loss on this 
experiment, and. this was anticipated by the Board from the 
outset. It appears, however, that the buildings would show 
a fair return on capital if the rooms in the two upper storeys 
were let out at Es. 6 a month, those on the ground floor at 
Rs. 5 a month and the shops at Es. 10. The buildings are 
believed to be much cheaper than anything of the kind that 
has been erected in Calcutta before, the cost working out at 
only Es. 0-2-8 per cubic feet, including water-supply, drainage, 
and kerbing and guttering, and there would apparently be no 
difficulty in filling the buildings with tenants of the Bengali 
middle class, if the whole buildings or the two upper floors of 
each block were exclusively reserved for their use. The Bo^rd, 
however, rou'-^ider that it is most important to ascertain what 
rent can l)o paid, mal wlriT. accommodation is required by the 
ari.^aii and labouring They have therefore decided 

10 let the ar lowci; riLies to artisans and labourers, and if 

the building'' once become popular, it will doubtless be possible 
lo raise tlie feriL.- at a iaier period. The experiment, how^ever, 

ali'eaJy iosho\\ that excellent and sanitary accommoda- 
ti'.ni buiiablc for E*engali middle class or the poor Anglo- 
Indian can bo ej'ected, t(j Icr al a profit at rents of Es. 7 or Rs. 8 
a rocjiji. and ii is lo be Iropedi that some enterprising capitalist 
W'l] repeal ihc cxporimcni. 

^Vc are indv:l)tod xo Mr. K. C. Bannerjee, Assistant 
Engineei‘-in-cliargc, f(«rthe following particulars regarding the 
scheme : — 

1, I'ln'ce bloc'ks of buildings were constructed. Each 
block i- divided by a 40 iVet road which is kerbed and chan- 

■|ierlled and .-twered. 

11 * 

fer .-2. The whole nj; the walls of the buildings are of brick, 
: internal ^va.lls are reinforced with “ H. B. ” Eein- 
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3. The whole of the floors of the first and second floors, 
Jiicluding roof, are of reinforced cement concrete (Expanded 
metal Reinforcement). 

4. Separate bath rooms and lavatories for men and 
women are provided on each floor." 

5. Each block will accommodate 420 persons. 

6. Method of Construction. — The outer walls are of 
brick in lime throughout over a base of lime concrete 
1' 0^' deep. The internal walls are reinforced with H. B. 
reinforcement. The whole of the ground floors ai’e formed of 
cement slabs 2'' thick bedded in lime mortar, on well rammed 
and consolidated filling composed of earth, broken bats and 
cinders. The first and second floors are of reinforced concrete 
flooring finished with cement rendering, and the roof is of 
reinforced concrete. The whole of the outside walE are tuck 
pointed with cement and sand. The rough iacL-'^ >4 thu? inside- 
division and passage walls are brought up t(^ a fair-i‘aco with 
sand plaster, which has been used only to fill iiieqiuiiities in 
the walls and white washed. 

7. Doors and windows and shutters nre -i ” it-;nkwood 
fixed to teakwood frames.’' 

8. Costs. — The total cost amounts to 1 \>. I.<)8.dl2. 
including water-supply, drainage and kerbing ;ind giiiLcring. 
but excluding the cost of land. Owing to the onhancciucJiL r.j 
the award by the Tribunal, and costs incurred ,'i] e'Uisequ^nce 
of the appeal, the acquisition of the land lias acruMlI} cost 
Es. 72,371 as against Es. 58,000 originally e-i imaied. 

9. Letting rate to pay interest on cap: i ah 

In ground floor, 14 shops each at Es. per uiontn. 

In ground floor, 70 rooms each at Es. 3 per inontli. 

, In upper floors, 168 rooms each at Es. 4 per moiuh 

The total annual rent recoverable amounts Es. 1 1,928. 
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Water Work s Distri bution System. 

Experience in Locating and Mapping Pipes and Valves 
in an Old Water Works System. 

F oe the adequate control and effective operation of the dis- 
tribution system of annunicipal water-works, the loca- 
tion of pipes and valves should be definitely known, as 
well as the function performed by such pipes and valves. Data 
should be recorded in such a way as to be readily understood 
and interpreted, and should be accessible for immediate use, in 
case of an emergency, by more than one person. The more 
complex the system, the more important becomes definite and 
easily used recorded information as distinctive from informa- 
tion stored only in the minds of certain individuals. 

For one reason or another, too much dependence has 
been placed upon the personal knowledge of individuals, or 
perhaps a single employe, and too little has been done upon 
the work of recording facts and data in such shape as to be of 
use by any person, incidentally extending thereby the useful- 
ness of many persons. 

The lack of proper records and plans may be felt in 
a minor degree as an everyday handicap, but is liable to be 
particularly emphasised in case of an accident, such as 
a break in a main pipe. Here the flow of water must be 
stopped, and the circulation readjusted so as to cause as little 
annoyance and inconvenience to consumers as possible. This 
means that a number of valves must be first found, and then 
operated in such a manner as to produce the desired results, 
and such work must be done quickly. 

Of scarcely secondary importance is the necessity of 
similar records for service pipe connections from the mains in 
the streets to the properties of the consumers. Affiliated 
with these latter record are the data recording the arrange- 
ment of water piping inside buildings or private properties, 
with special reference to unauthorised outlets, or connections 
with a private, and possibly contaminated, water supply for 
fire or manufacturing purposes . — American City, 
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Draft Drainage Rules for the Benares 
Muncipality. 

W E reprint below the draft of certain rules which it is 
proposed to make for the Benares iMunicipaiity 
under the United Provinces Sewerage and Drainage 
Act, 1894. We consider the rules incomplete and w’ould 
invite the attention of the authorities to the following points. 

The materials and internal fittings and how they are to 
be put togetlier should be definitely prescribed. More often 
than not, it happens that house owners, to save expense, 
adopt cheaper fittings, as a result of which the necessary 
connection to the sewer may not be made. Standards vshould 
be prescribed for the house owners to follow, and if after this 
the fittings, &c., are unsatisfactory, the blame will attach to 
the house owner and not to the Municipal Engineer. Again, 
before the house fittings are erected, it seems necessary that 
the owner should submit plans with specifications and obtain 
the Engineer’s approval before starting w^ork. The observance 
of these precautions will obviate a good deal of unpleasant 
w’'ork on the part of the municipal executive. 

Another defect that we notice is that drains •■■'-■iVv; 
other than latrine or urinal contents are permitted to be 
connected to existing surface drains. We fail to see the 
reason for this procedure in places where new sewers have 
been laid. It is an established fact that surface drains con- 
veying sullage are among the most insanitary features, and 
their continuance for the conveyance of any sewage does 
not make for sanitation. We would therefore urge the insist- 
ence of all contents except rain water (a portion of this also 
may perhaps be included) being discharged into sewers. 

Further, we are rather suprised to notice that while the 
Engineer is to be the final authority for all connections with 
new sewers, the Health Officer is to be the sanctioning and 
supervising officer for connections with old underground 
drains. This seems to us an obsolete practice to continue. 
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The latter connection requires as much of engineering know- 
ledge and practice as the former. We do not disparage the 
Health Officer, but his roU is purely sanitation on the medical 
side, whereas sanitary engineering which includes the works 
described above is entirely engv^-^ I'nig. and nothing else. 
We would therefore suggest that all work connected with 
sewers — old or new- -should be controlled by the Municipal 
Engineer. 

The draft rules do not contain any reference to the 
exclusion of silt from sewers. We presume that as it is intend- 
ed to convey all sullage water in open side drains, provision 
is made for the exclusion of silt at points where these surface 
drains are connected with the underground sewers. However 
that may be, it seems now to be accepted that surface drains 
are among the chief contributors to insanitary conditions, and 
we would strongly recommend their abolition as conveyors of 
foul water.” 

We consider that the rules need more amplification and 
definition and description of details, and would recommend 
to the authorities concerned a careful study of the excellent 
drainage bye-laws framed by Mr. J. W. Madeley, the Special 
Engineer for the City of Madras, 

Draft Rules. 

Under sections 33 (3) and (4) and 34 (1) of the Sewerage 
and Drainage Act, 1894. 


1— In these rales board” means the municipal board of 
Benares ; “ engineer ” means the municipal engineer and includes 
any other subordinate officer deputed by the engineer to act for him 
in any particular case ; 

secretary ” means the officer acting for the time being as 
secretary of the board. 


2._No connection of any house drain, privy, water-closet or 


Connections w i c b the 
Sewerage system. 


urinal shall be made with the municipal 
sewer by any private person. 


■ 3. — ^Every owner or occupier of any premises who desires to 
cp&iieCt. his house drain, privy, water-closet or urinal with the 
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municipal sewer shall apply to the municipal secretary in the 
prescribed form, at the same time forwarding a preliminary 
estimating fee of Ee. 1. 

4. — ^Before any etimate is prepared the engineer will cause 
the premises to be inspected and will satisfy himself that the drain, 
privy, water-closet or urinal has been constructed on sanitary 
principles, and that the materials and internal fittings are of a 
suitable description. 

5. — Every connected privy, water-closet or urinal shall be 
provided with adequate ventilation, which shall be effected by 
an opening or openings of not less than two square feet in area per 
seat in one of the external walls, as near the top of the wall as 
may be practicable, communicating directly with the open air and 
enclosed by wire netting. 

6. — Every house yard drain must be laid with an adequate 
slope so that all liquid matter will flow off quickly, and it must be 
constructed of suitable materials, either stone or cement-plastered 
brickwork or glazed ware. 

7. — Every seat of a connected privy, water-closet or urinal 
must be provided with a proper system of flushing to the satisfac- 
tion of the engineer. 

8. — Every connected privy situated in a building must be 
separated from the kitchen and the inhabited rooms by aerial dis- 
connection. 

9. — The walls of every connected privy up to a height of at 
least three feet from the platform shall be constructed of well burnt 
bricks, cement- plastered, or surfaced with grazed tiles. In the 
case of urinals the height shall be five feet from the platform. 

10. — ^In all oases where a connected privy or water-closet is 
more than one storey in height the arrangements for soil, pipe, flush- 
ing, ventilating, &e., shall be carried out according to the approved 
type plan of the municipal board or any other plan approved of by 
the municipal engineer. 

11. — ^After the inspection of the engineer an estimate of the 
cost of such connection with the sewer will be furnished to the 
applicant, and he will be required to deposit within 30 days the 
whole amount of the estimated cost: Should the owner fail to 

6 
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deposit the estimated amount within the period specified the 
papers will be filed. Should he at any future date decide to have 
the work done a fresh estimating fee will be necessary. 

12. — The estimate will include such supervision charges as the 
board may deem necessary. Ordinarily this charge will not exceed 
10 per cent. For estimates over Rs. 100, the estimating fee will 
be 1 per cent, provided that in calculating the estimating fee fractions 
of a rupee will be counted as a rupee, i.e., rupees 1-2-0 will be 
taken as rupees 2. 

13. — On receipt of this amount the work will be taken in 
hand by the municipal engineering department. 

14 . — Every owner or occupier of any premises who desires to 
connect his house drain with the municipal surface drain shall apply 

to the secretary in the prescribed form 

Connection with the as laid down in rule 3, and the procedure to 
surface drams. 

be followed will be the same as that laid 
down in rules 11, 12 and 13. 

15. — Drains connected with a municipal surface drain shall 
discharge ordinary house sullage such as bathing, washing and 
cooking water, and under ho circumstances will latrine or urinal 
contents be allowed to discharge into such drains. 

16. — Every owner or occupier of any premises who desires to 
connect his house drain or latrine with any municipal underground 

drain of old pattern, which, pending the 

Gonaections with old introduction of the modern sewerage system, 
drains. 

is being used for carrying sewage of all 
descriptions shall apply to the Health Officer for permission to 
make such connection. 

17. ^0n permission being received from the Health Officer the 
applicant will make the connection under the supervision of the 
conservancy department, and the Health Officer will satisfy himself 
that the. connection is properly made before allowing the drain to be 
brought into use. 

i : 18. — ^Bules 16 and 17 will not apply in the case of a connection 
withf'^ any impr'oved old drain in the pakka mahals or other areas, 
■Kffe these drains will be treated for the purposes of connection as 
and rules 2 to 13 mil apply. ^ 
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19. — Masonry latrines of invate houses 

Private latrines in 

unsewered areas. in unsewered areas shall be so constructed 

that all solids fall directly into a removable 
receptacle of metal or glazed ware fitting close beneath the seat, 
and that solids and liquids are effectually separated. 

20. — The floor of every such latrine shall be constructed of 
impervious materials to the satisfaction of the engineer, and it shall 
have a proper slope to the drain for cleansing purposes. Eules 5, 
8 and 9 for connected latrines will also apply to unconnected 
latrines. 


21. — Private cesspools may be allowed where there is no public 
drain within 100 feet of the premises for which it is required'. 

22. — Cesspools must be constructed of well-burnt brickwork 
built with cement plaster, or of any other impervious material 
approved by the engineer. 

23*~“Every owner or occupier of any premises who desires to 

have a crossing over any municipal drain in order to gain access 

from his premises to the public road must 
Drain crossings. * 

apply to the secretaiy who will inform 

him as to the amount of the cost of such crossing, which amount 

being deposited by the applicant the work will be carried out by 

the engineering department of the municipality* 

24* — The crossings will be made by cast iron crossing plates 
and stone sets, and no other description of crossing will be allowed 
except with the special sanction of the board. 

25. — The iron crossings, although paid for by the applicant, 
will remain the property of the municipal board. 


26. — On completion of any work done under rules 13, 14 and 
23 the secretary shall furnish the owner with a statement of actual 

cost. Any unexpended balance shall be 
refunded. Any expenditure in excess over 
the estimated cost shall be paid for within 
one week, and in case of default the board shall be at liberty to 
disconnect the drain and to recover the cost, in accordance with 
section 41, Act III of 1894, (The Sewerage and Drainage Act). 

27. -..p,Evcry owner of a building or land situated in the munici- 
paEty, whose ordinary residence is outside the municipality, or ,who» 
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being ordinarily resident within the municipality, is absent there- 
from for sixty days or upwards, shall, if required to do so by the 
board, appoint, in the manner hereinafter set forth, a person ordinarily 
resident within the municipality to be his agent for all the purposes 
of the United Provinces Sewerage and Drainage Act, 1894, or any 
rule made thereunder. 

28. — Every owner who is bound by rule 27 to appoint an agent 
shall intimate to the secretary of the board in writing the name of 
such agent, and when such agent shall have intimated to the secre- 
tary of the board in writing his willingness to serve, the owner 
shall be deemed to have complied with rule 27. 

29. — The board may serve notices upon or demand payment of 
its dues from such agent instead of upon or from his iDrincipal, and 
the principal shall thereupon become liable as if the notice had 
been served upon, or the demand made from, him personally. 

Under section 35 (1). 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 35 (1) of the Act 
it is hereby directed that any breach of the above rules shall, on 
conviction by a magistrate, be punishable ‘with a fine which may 
extend to Bs, 50 (fifty rupees), and, when the breach is a continuing 
one, with a further fine which may extend to five rupees for every 
day after the first, during which the breach continues. 


Municipal Legislation. 

Method of realizing taxes under the District 
Municipalities Act. 

O N account of the recommendations of the Decentra- 
lisation Commission, new Municipal Bills are under 
preparation in several provinces and the present time is 
therefore very opportune to point out the defects in the 
existing laws, and to suggest improvements in the light of past 
experience. We publish below some notes sent to us by a 
Municipal Secretary regarding the Madras District Munici- 
palities Act, and we invite other Municipal Secretaries and 
Municipal C'!ouucilIors to* send us their, suggestions for 
*purWicat>ioiL' 
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The receipts of a Municipality can be divided into two 
classes — fixed demands and fluctuating demands. Under the 
former come the House and the Land taxes, together with 
water and drainage taxes, where they exist. These demands 
are fixed once in five years under section 66 (‘2) and in most 
cases continue unchanged unless altered by the Municipality 
on account of any improvement, &c., under section 73 (l)or on 
the motion of the house or land owner under section 69 B. 
It is hardly therefore necessary that a notice of demand should 
be sent to every ‘ house or land owner for each half-year, 
intimating to him the amount of tax that is due to the 
Municipality. No doubt the Act does not require it in every 
case except in the case where distraint is necessary (vide 
section 102). But the Government have prescribed this uniform 
course apparently for convenience. It would be interesting 
to note that in the case of Land Eevenue Collections, which 
are as good fixed items of demand as House and Land Taxes 
in a Municipality, no notice is prescribed ; in other words a 
land revenue paying ryot, be he a ryot of an interior village 
where civilization has not yet permiated, is expected to know 
his yearly dues to Government and expected to pay them 
to the monegar on his call, while a municipal tax-payer is 
required to be informed of his fixed liability, by means of a 
written notice every half-year. This involves a good deal of 
unnecessary clerical work and may with advantage be given 
up if opportunity is taken of the amendment by amending 
section 102. 

2. In the case of non-payment of taxes within the time 
prescribed in the notice, a warrant has to issue in respect of 
every individual case. It would certainly facilitate business, 
if officers of certain status are empowered to distrain property, 
in the case of non-payment of taxes after a prescribed date, 
the responsibility of choosing officers being left to the indivi- 
dual councils. 

3. While yet under the head of fixed items of demand, 
it is worth while examining the existing provisions of the Act 
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for the revision of assessments in these cases. Once a Munici- 
pality is constituted and taxation is introduced, all the houses 
and lands are brought on the registers for assessments. 
Enlarger 4 ent of the existing houses, construction of new 
houses, &c., cannot escape increased assessment or new assess- 
ment as section 73 (1) provides for such cases and safeguards 
the interests of the Municipality. On the other hand, the 
rate-payers’ interests are secured by section 73 (2) which 
provides for remission of tax, if the building has been 
demolished and section 69 (B) which enables him to move 
the Council for reduction of taxation in case the rental value 
of the property has gone down since the revision. It will 
thus be seen that both the interests of the Council and the rate- 
payer are secured by the provisions referred to above. While 
such is the case, where is the need for a quinquennial revision 
under section 66 (2)? It only means practically an enhance- 
ment of the taxation once in five years, though theoretically 
the enhancement is to be limited to cases where there has 
been an actual rise in the rental value. No officer who is 
deputed to the work of revising the House or Land Tax 
Eegister contents himself unless he has added at least 20 or 
25 p. c. to the existing demand. At this rate, the taxation 
doubles itself in 20 or 25 years, although the working of the 
other sections noted above have been in operation to equalize 
the valuation concurrently. It will thus be seen that the 
effect of section 66 (2) is more harmful to the rate-payer and 
is properly speaking a surplusage. 

4. Fluctuating items op Demand : Ebofession 
Tax, — The Municipal Councils, especially those at the head- 
quarters of the District and at important sub-divisions, such as 
Kumbakonam, Negapatam, &c., seldom realize profession tax 
from Heads of Offices who are itinerating, as they furnish 
cei^tificates to the effect that they did not exercise the profes- 
sion for 60 days. It is needless to add that the deprivation of 
the revenue under this plea is unfair to ihe. local .bodies. It 
within the knowledge of every moffasalite .ihat.such 
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officers share a good portion of the attention of the munici- 
pality, by virtue of their position and that even during their 
absence from head-quarters, the members of their families 
enjoy the benefits of the municipal administration. But what is 
the return ? They generally have no vested interest in the 
place and as such pay no House or Land Tax. They have 
conveyances and they of course pay taxes for these and save 
themselves the heavier burden of paying tolls every time they 
pass the toll-gate. They excuse themselves from paying 
profession tax, because they were touring : and yet they 
claim and enjoy better attention to their comforts. Is not 
this anomalous ? It is therefore time now that Government 
should help the local bodies by making every officer who 
holds a salaried appointment to pay a Profession Tax on his 
salary provided he holds the appointment for 60 days, no 
matter if he is at head-quarters or not. 

5. Again in the matter of collecting Profession Tax 
from officers, the Municipalities are left to help themselves. A 
volume of correspondence in the ill-manned and short-handed 
municipalities is inevitable in consequence of a number of 
arrangements made in a big office, like a District Collector's 
Office. The liability of those who have gone out on leave or 
who have been transferred has to be ascertained as also the 
liability of the acting or succeeding incumbents. In 
consequence of the change, the pay and allowances fluctuate 
and to fix the class under which a particular individual has to 
be taxed they have also to be ascertained. It would indeed be 
a boon if the heads of offices were required to remit to the 
municipal offices the Profession Tax collected from the officers 
who have exercised their profession for 60 days, in the 
succeeding month. A public body like the Municipal Council 
Well deserves such a consideration as it is only analogous to 
the practice existing in the case of Income-tax collection from 
officers, where the tax is deducted from the pay and remitted 
^ .the ^Tre^ury to suit the couvenience of Government. 
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6. Animal and Vehicle Taxes. — The procedure pres- 
cribed for the realization of this revenue is contained in 
sections 80 to 84. It is doubtful if a C. Schedule is necessary 
to be served. The rates of license fees for several kinds of 
vehicles and animals are well known. In practice, these C. 
Schedules are seldom served except in the case of officials and 
respectable men who generally do not return them duly filled 
until the man entrusted with the collection calls on them 
times without number. It would therefore be well, if the Act 
was amended in such a way as to make the vehicle or animal 
liable to be seized after 15 days, as is prescribed in the case of 
carts, in case the tax is not paid. 


7. Private Scavenging Pees. — Almost every adminis- 
tration report of the Municipalities contains an adverse 
comment on the subject of non-collection of these fees in 
advance. It therefore behoves us to examine if the procedure 
laid out is such as would admit of an advance collection. The 
elaborate procedure of preparing notices of demand ^ and the 
expiry of 15 days mentioned in the notice for action to be 
taken in default of payment, and the initial preparation of 
lists and their submission to office for the preparation of 
notices and bills well nigh consume a major portion of the 
quarter. In case of non-payment, distraint of property is 
impossible, unless the party has entered into a written agree- 
ment to accept scavenging service which is more or less forced 
upon him. In %Qper cent of cases such 'v^ritten consents are 
wanting and a distraint will therefore be illegal. It is there- 
fore necessary to modify the Act in such a way as to make 
the acceptance of Private Scavenging service a matter of 
course and the collection of fees unencumbered with such a 
volume of circumlocutous procedure. 


8. Before leaving the subject of collections, it is worth 
while to draw the attention of the authorities to the present 
,ifaethod of collecting taxes. 


i|rv'T>S,The last consolidated audit report on the accounts of the 
ties (&• O, No. 2562 M. dated 22nd 
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December 1914) discloses a large number of embezzlements 
and this sets every one concerned a thinking if a change in 
the method of collecting revenue is not called for. 

The Government, so far back as 1903, were alive to the 
grave evils of entrusting the collection of very large sums of 
money to very low paid servants (pay ranging from Es. 8 
to 12, or 15 in rare cases) and the consequent temptation on 
their part to misbehave and they advised the Councils tO' 
take steps to insist on the payment of taxes at the Munici- 
pal Office. (VideG. 0. No. 912 M. dated 2-7-1903.) The 
Municipal Councils have however not profited by the note of 
warning and pleaded for the continuance of the existing 
system, whose disadvantages were depicted very clearly by 
Government (Vide G. 0. No. 571 M. dated 15-3-1904.) 
The suggested change no doubt has this disadvantage of 
making the rate-payer go to the Municipal Office for payment 
of taxes but when once he is accustomed to it, he will not 
feel it a hardship as he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his dues have reached the proper destination. It is therefore 
timely now for all Councils, to join together and consider 
this all important question dispassionately and place this 
department of the Municipal administration beyond temptation 
and reproach. 

Urban Electoral Areas with Special 
Reference to Erode. 

[By T. Srinivasa Mudaliar, b.a., b.l., Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Erode.] 

I N G. 0. No. 133M. dated 29th January, 1915, the Govern- 
ment of Madras have been pleased to propose the granting 
of more extensive franchise to citizens of Municipalities 
which are to be divided into electoral areas called ‘'wards'’. 
In the said G. 0. the existing wards in towns are proposed to 
be retained. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest certain 
broad but definite principles on which to base the formation 
7 
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of constituencies in Municipal areas by taking our own town 
as an object of study and criticism. 

We must take it that it is not possible to create 
constituencies of equally representative character except where 
we have an equal number of voters in each area. Nor is it 
possible or even advisable to have universal suffrage until the 
citizens are sufficiently advanced in education and are able to 
realize the responsibilities of citizenship and suffrage. Equal 
voting, ” says Mill, is in principle wrong, because recognizing 
a wx'ong standard and exercising a bad influence on the 
voter’s mind. It is not useful, but hurtful, that the 
constitution of the country should declare ignorance to be 
entitled to as much political power as knowledge”. We 
have, therefore, to bear these fundamental principles in mind 
in discussing the subject of Ward formation in urban areas. 
The usual method in European countries is to form 
constituencies out of geographical districts especially where 
large areas are concerned. In Municipalities of our own 
province, though the original division seems to have been 
based on some such principle, the subsequent formation has 
been too anomalous and artificial to be fair or equitable. 
The groups in most cases were overgrown with exotics and 
excrescences and owing to want of timely weeding and 
pruning, have taken such ugly shapes as to serve no useful 
purpose. Constituencies ought to be formed on some definite 
principles like community of interest, common traditions, 
contiguity or geographical basis. Periodical revision and 
redistribution are also necessary in order to prune out all 
unseemly and unnecessary outgrowth affecting the original 
formation. This is highly essential in order that the consti- 
tuents may take a real and genuine interest in the affairs of 
their particular division, which they will do only when it 
is a homogeneous whole of which they are conscious to be 
component parts. Unless the grouping is made with care 
and consideration with a view to evoke such interest among 
the constituents, there is the danger of degeneration setting 
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in. “ Eepresentative institutions/' says Mill, are of little 
value, and may be a mere instrument of tyranny or intrigue 
when the generality of electors are not sufficiently interested 
in their own Government to give their vote, or if they vote 
at all, do not bestow their .suffrages on public grounds, but 
sell them for money, or vote at the beck of some one who has 
control over them, or whom for private reasons they desire to 
propitiate. Popular election as thus prescribed instead of a 
security against misgovernment is but an additional wheel in 
its machinery, ” The main object of every Municipal 
administration is the improvement of the general condition of 
life within its area. But unless each electoral ward is 
adequately and properly represented, the work of the 
administration will not be minimised much. 

Let us now take a peep into the affairs of our town with 
regard to the principles now set forth. We will take the 
Fort first. That was the original town, complete in itself with 
its priests and peasants, artisans and oilmongers, with its 
common temples and originally, with its common fortification. 
Besides, on account of elevation it even bears a more agreeable 
atmosphere than say the suffocating air of the mercantile 
-quarters. If you add to this the wholesome panchayats 
that are held occasionally in this locality under the auspices 
■of an artful kaikola or a dominating Goundan, you have a 
^ complete body politic- in this particular group. But if 
you add to this ancient community a host of shop keepers, 
traders, tinkers and oilmongers forming necessary adjuncts 
of an urban area but living purely in an industrial atmosphere, 

' you introduce such exotic and inconsistent elements into a 
wholesome organism as will make common representation a 
matter of much difficulty. 

We shall next take the Agraharam ward, as it stands at 
present. As the name itself indicates, this group suggests a 
sacerdotal domination wdthin its environments. If the Fort 
was the ancient Acropolis of Erode, the Agraharam appears to 
have been a Colony of later origin formed after the construction 
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of the Kalingarayan Channel. Owing to its immediate' 
vicinity to the all-important waterway, it enjoys a common 
convenience, though, when the channel is closed, it suffers 
from a common grievance. The leading men of this group, 
are mostly priests and pleaders, so that it might well be 
termed the intellectual centre of Erode. The citizens of this 
group have many things in common affecting the amenities of 
their every day life. The delightful waterflow with the sacred 
trees on its bank satisfies the spiritual instincts of these 
citizens and brings them together on a common religious 
plane, though when it comes to their material welfare their 
leaders meet in the Court of Justice which is near by. To 
complete this body politic, there are the Keerakars and 
Yalayakars on the one side, the pipers and the barbers on 
the other, acting ancillary to the intellectual aristocracy of 
Erode as purveyors of their personal comforts. So far, the 
formation and the growth of this group are natural and 
intelligible. But what passes beyond one’s comprehension is 
to find such unseemly elements like the butchers in the far 
off bylanes, the Okkiliars that live outside the pale of the 
Agraharam and such other miscellaneous multitude as we find 
settled in the southern portion of the town tacked on to the 
Agraharam in the Municipal ward grouping. And w^hen you 
add to the original community a host of promiscuous petty 
traders living on the other side of the Odai and leading a 
precarious life as is the case with occupants of unsightly huts 
in the vicinity of the Railwa}^ station, you introduce such 
distant and discordant elements into a harmonious whole as 
will make the group incongruous in the extreme. It will 
moreover be a far off' cry from the Eailway station to the 
Agraharam with absolutely no hope of reciprocal response. 
Such a division stands on no principle and representation 
under such conditions can neither be fair nor reasonable. 

Let us then examine the conditions prevailing in the 
third gL'oup — ihe Karungalpalayam Ward. The. main portion 
of this division is the village bearing the same name. It is a. 
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suburb of the town proper, stands secluded and is a rural 
area in every respect. Its population is purely agricultural 
quite unlike the miscellaneous multitude of the town. The 
inhabitants are alike in their manners, dress and mode of 
life — quite rustic. They are self-centred and form a sort of 
village community with common worship and common 
festivals and occasionally resorting to their own forum. We 
have thus in this quiet agricultural area a homogeneous 
'Organism as contrasted -with the heterogeneous motley crowd 
'Of the noisy town. How strange then to find this rural class 
pitched into the same fold as the Muhammadan Merchants of 
Brodie Street and the Oilmongers of Bhavani Eoad. Tliis 
method of grouping can have no justification from any point of 
view either by way of community of interest, common 
traditions, contiguity or such other association. 

In the formation of wards, the method usually observed 
seems to be to draw out circles, semicircles or curves simply 
with the object of collecting an approximately equal number 
'of voters in each area. No notice is taken of the geographical 
■situation, no thought bestowed on theveste<l interests, ancient 
traditions or other communal principles. The mainstay of 
modern Municipal towns are the industrial and mercantile 
■classes. They are a growing class and form a guild of their 
■owm. And yet they have little chance of representation 
through the electoral area. If we give up the principle of 
■circles and curves, we can easily form a constituency by 
, grouping together the major portion of Lord Napier Street, 
the Bazaar Street, Brodie Street and a portion of Perundurai 
Eoad. This electoral area may take the shape of an octopus 
but it will cover wdthin its fold the industrial and mercantile 
houses of this town. 

Similarly, by removing the incongruous elements out 
'Of the existing wards, we can restore the original organisms 
to their healthy and harmonious forms. Out of the colony of 
miscellaneous entities that occupy the southern portion of 
■the town, a separate ward can be formed. It may be asked 
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how -when the number of elected Councillors is already fixed, 
the number of electoral areas can be inc]-eased. For this I 
would suggest that if the Government is not prepared to 
increase the number of Councillors, the representation may be 
redistributed according to the importance of the constituency 
or the numerical strength of the ward. For instance, the 
Agraharain group may have its two representatives as at 
present, whereas the cut down Karungalpalayam constituency, 
the newly created mercantile area and the miscellaneous 
group may have each one member. After such grouping, 
j)riests and pedagogues, merchants and Muhammadans will 
alike have equal opportunities of representation and there will 
be less cause to charge the much abused pleader with gaining 
ground over tlie warring elements in the wards. Erode can 
then have as its constituencies the Acropolis, the Agraharain 
the Eural commune, the mercantile area and miscellaneous 
group. Eepresentation in such electoral areas will be fairer 
and more equitable. 

Municipal Finance. 

A novel idea for raising money at Lincoln. 

At a recent meeting of the Education Committee of 
Lincoln, Mr. J. Eichardson moved a resolution dealing with the 
most economical and profitable way of defraying the cost of 
public buildings. The notice vras placed on the agenda in 
consequence of the committee having resolved to build a new 
school at a total cost of £4,000, and Mr. Eichardson moved 
that instead of the requisite money for such a building being 
raised by an interest-bearing loan, the Corporation be asked 
to issue notes for the amount requisite, the notes to be legal 
tender for all purposes up to the value of the buildings while 
the latter were at their full value, and subsequently the notes, 
should be cancelled from time to time according to the 
depreciation of the buildings, or until such time as the 
Corporation redeemed the whole or any part of the notes 
reraaining in circulation out of the ordinary income of the. 
Corporation. 
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Mr. W. Foster : Would the notes be legal ? 

Mr. Richardson : They would not be legal at present, but 
they are legal in many parts of the world. 

Mr. A. Taylor seconded, and observed that it had always 
appeared to him to be strange that any business man engaged 
in trade and commerce should be prepai-ed to accept the present 
system of usury as a settled part of society. The nation paid in 
the form of interest every year very nearly five hundred millions 
sterling, which was approximately one-fourth of the national 
produce of wealth, and that was a very heavy tribute, to 
which municipalities were paying a very considerable portion. 
It had been demonstrated beyond controversy, he contended, 
that the present system of gold currency was absolutely 
unsound. The £22,000 which Lincoln paid in charges on 
loans represented a rate of between Is. 9d. and Is. lO^Z. 

Mr. A. W. Foster wished that Mr. Richardson had been 
26 years younger, and he might have lived to see his ideas 
accomplished. 

Aid. White suggested that the subject should be referred 
to a committee for consideration. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 


Notes. 


tAssamJ 

M unicipal Legislation. — We have reproduced the 
resolution of the Assam Government regarding the 
contemplated Municipal legislation for that province. 
The Chief Commissioner considers that the present law is in- 
convenient and obsolete and that the time has come for 
consolidating and bringing it up-to-date in the light of modern 
Municipal legislation. The main outlines of the proposed 
legislation are indicated in the Resolution and the Chief 
Commissioner is anxious to ascertain the views of the people 
of the province on the proposals put forward in the Resoln- 
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tion. We cordially appreciate the spirit in which His 
Honour the Chief Commissioner of Assam is taking the 
public into his confidence at this initial stage of legislation. 
In Madras though the new city Municipal Bill ■ and the 
District Municipalities Bill have been drafted, they are 
^^confidential’’ and the public have no opportunity of 
knowing the lines on which legislation will proceed and they 
are not likely to know anything until the Bills are formally 
published prior to introduction in the Legislative Council. 
In Bengal too in answer to an interpellation by the Hon’ble 
Eai Bad ha Charan Pal Bahadur, asking for particulars 
regarding the proposed amendment of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, the Government of that province replied that they were 
not prepared to give any information at that stage regarding 
the proposal to amend the Act. 

[Bengal.] 

Calcutta Corporation. 

War and Finance. — On the motion of Mr. Shirley 
'Treinearne, the Calcutta Corporation resolved to ask Govern- 
ment to sanction the withholding of the contribution from 
the Corporation to the City Improvement Trust until the 
termination of the present w^ar and if necessary to legislate 
for the purpose. The orders of Government have not yet; been 
issued. 

Discovery of defects in w'Ater pipes.— The prevention 
of waste of Municipal water is one of the great problems 
engaging the attention of Municipalities. The Executive 
Engineer (Water Works) of the Calcutta Corporation made 
a proposal that in order to encourage the water Inspectors 
to make efforts to reduce the waste resulting from defective 
pipes, &c., a sum of Es. 100 be offered in rewards each month 
for a period of six months. The proposal was considered and 
sanctioned at a recent meeting of the General Coinmittee of 
the Corporation. The proposal is of course restricted to the' 
\V<3^k in connection with the mains and pipes and up to the 
Hsfp^cqcks and has no reference to wastage inside houses. 
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The war and offensive trade. — It has been notified 
for general information that the Corporation of Calcutta have 
resolved that their previous resolution of the i25th November 

1914 making a declaration under section 469 (3) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, prohibiting the use of any premises 
for the storing of hides, skins, hoofs, or horns or as a godown 
therefor in the areas specified therein after the 31st March 
1915, be not given effect to until the conclusion of the war. 
Accordingly, the declaration published in the Calcutta Gazette 
of the 9th December 1914 is cancelled, subject to republication 
after the conclusion of the war. 

[Bombay.] 

The Bombay Corporation. 

The new President. — The term of office of the Hon’ble 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy as the President of the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay expired this month. It has been the 
practice of the Corporation to elect a new President every year. 
Only in one or two notable cases was the retiring President 
re-elected. Sir Fazulbhoy did not seek re-election and the 
Bombay newspapers announced that there were four candi- 
dates for the chair, viz., Mr. N. J. Gamudia, Mr. J. A. 
Wadia, Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna and Dr. N. H. E. Sukhia. 
Dr. Sukhia did not, however, stand for election, but the other 
three stand firm. The members of the Corporation found 
themselves in a very embarrassing position on the day of the 
election, as all the three candidates occupied a distinguished 
position as prominent citizens and business men and each one 
of them had distinguished himself in his own way in the service 
of the Corporation. The election took place on the 8th April 

1915 and the result of the voting was that Mr, Sethna got 27 
votes, Mr. Wadia 21 votes and Mr. Gamudia 19 votes. Mr. 
Sethna was declared elected. Mr. Sethna is about 50 years of 
-age and his career as a Councillor commenced in the year 
1907, and he particularly distinguished himself as a Member 
of the Standing Committee of which he was Chairman during 
1911-12. We offer our congratulations to Mr. Sethna on his 
'election to the high office. 
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Mr. P, C. Sbthna, the new Preside^^t op the Bombay 
Corporation. 

Mr, N. V. Mandlik has been elected Chairman of the- 
Municipal Standing Committee for the current year. He 
entered the Corporation in 1904 and was elected to the Standing 
Committee in 1911 and has since then been one of its active 
members. 

The Bombay Sanitary Institute.— On the 30th 
March, 1916, Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Wellingdon 
performed the opening ceremony of the Bombay Sanitary 
Institute Building. The Building is one of the results of the- 
Bombay Sanitary Association to keep before the public the 
importance of education in Sanitary Science as a measure 
for protecting them against disease and improving their 
surroundings. 

The groundfloor will be in the occupation of King 
George V Anti-Tuberculosis League and the first floor will be 
utilised for the Institute, Library, Sanitary Museum and. 
Lecture Hall, 
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The Bombay Sanitary Association was started in 190S 
by Dr. J. A. Turner whose untiring work in the cause of 
public sanitation in the Bombay City is well known. We 
congratulate Dr. Turner on his good work. 

By-law eelatikgto open space. — The following by-law 
relating to open spaces abutting on rooms, etc., has been made 
by the Bombay Corporation and confirmed by H. E. the 
Governor in Council : — 

(1) Every person wdio shall undertake construction work 

on a building intended to be used as a 

dwelling shall cause the whole of at least 
Open space.-; abutting ■ i o ■ t • 

on I'ooms, etc. Side ot every room included in such 

work and intended for human habitation 

to abut — 

on 'an exterior or an interior open space of the width or 
dimensions, and fulfilling the conditions hereinafter prescribed 
for such open spaces, respectively, or on an open verandah 
opening on to such an exterior or interior open space as 
aforesaid. 


(a) Every such exterior open space shall, subject aa 
hereinafter provided, extend throughout the entire length or 
depth, as the case may be, of the building on the side on which 
such room so abuts, and shall, unless the same is a street, be 
maintained for the benefit of such building exclusively, and its 
minimum width shall be in accordance with the following 
scale, varying according to the variation (if any) in the height, 
of such building where it immediately adjoins such open 
space, that is to say: — 


Minimum width 
of open space 
throughout 


Where height of building 
above the plinth does 
not exceed 


5 feet. 


22 feet. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

iO 


J J 




where height exceeds 


33 

ii „ 
55 . 
66 , 
66 „ 
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Provided that this by-law shall not operate to prevent pro- 
jections, from the face of the building, of other than inhabited 
rooms if such projections do not reduce the width of the open 
space to less than 2 feet. 

Provided also that such exterior open space shall not be 
requited to be extended as far as the street or open space on 
which the frontage of the building may abut.” 

Surat City Municipality. 

The Surat Municipality has informed Government that it 
is agreeable to the proposal made by it that the salary of the 
Municipal Commissioner who might be appointed for the 
Municipality should be Es. 1,000 per month rising to Es. 1,200 
by an annual increment of Es. 100. 

[Central Provinces.] 

Damoh. 

Water Works. — The Municipal Committee of Damoh, 
in the Damoh District has applied, under Section 3, Sub- 
section 1, Clause (i) of the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1914, 
for a loan of Es. 1,75,000 carrying interest at 4 per cent per 
annum, for the construction of Damoh water-works. The cost 
of the water-works as estimated by the Sanitary Engineer 
comes to Es. 4,09,356 of which the Government gives a grant 
of Es. 2,29,557. The Municipality will have to provide 
Es. 1,79,799 of which Es! 4,799 will be met from savings from 
the next taxcs and the balance, viz., Es. 1,75,000 will be taken 
as a loan. The loan is required for a period of 20 years and will 
be repaid by half-yearly instalments of Es. 6,397-4-9 each. 

Gadarwara. 

Terminal Tax. — In exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 39, Sub-section (8), of the Central Provinces 
Municipal Act, 1903 (XVI of 1903), and with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, the Chief 
Commissioner has been pleased to sanction the imposition 
by the Municipal Committee of Gadarwara, in the Narsinghpur 
District, of a tax to be known as the “ Terminal Tax ” under 
Section 35 (6) of the said Act, on imports and exports of 
by rail, and in exercise of the aforesaid powers and 
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with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
he is further pleased to sanction the following rules which 
have been framed by the Municipal Committee for the 
assessment of the said tax : — 

The tax will come into force from the 1st April 1915. 

1. On all goods imported or exported by rail a Terminal Tax 
shall be levied at the rates given belnw:-- - 

(i) Jf one anna fn.v jncs per mcnind on each occasion . — 
Cloth, ghee, Inrnui, dried fruits and leather. 

(ii) At one anna per maand on each occasion. — Sugar, 
sweetmeat, pan, tobacco, oils (other than kerosene), 
colours, dyes, mnniijari. oilman’s stores and cotton 
and. }ui. 

(iii) At sif pies per mannd on each occasion^ — Cocoanuts, 

(jnr, metals (manufactured or unmanufactured), wire, 
thread and hide. 

(iv) At three pies per maimd on each occasion — Grain and 
oilseeds and all other goods and articles not mentioned 
in numbers (i) to (iii) above. 

2- The following articles will be exempted from taxation : — 

(i) Goods the property in which is vested in Government, 

(ii) All separate consignments less than 15 seers in weight, 
whether imported or exported. 

(iii) All parcels imported or despatched through the Post 

Office. 

(iv) AH personal luggage of railway passengers coming to 

or going out of the town- 

(v) Goods the property in which is vested in the Municipal 

Committee. 

(vi) Salt and stone, whether imported or exported, 

[Madras.] 

Chingleput. 

Land Cess. — The Chingleput District Board has resolved 
to raise the land cess from 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies in the 
rupee subject to the following conditions : — 

(i) That not less than J of the extra revenue realised 
shall be spent on village roads or cart tracks. 
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(ii) That the period of the tax shall be temporary with 
power to the District Board to revise their resolution at the 
end of it. 

(iii) That as far as may be the money raised within any 
Taluk shall be spent on that Taluk. 

Coimbatore District Board. 

Eailway Finance. — In their Order No. 130L, dated the 
•3rd February 1915, Government intimated to the Board that 
they could not lend the money required for the construction of 
the Podanur — Polachi Eailway and suggested that the Board 
might take at once the debenture loan of Es. 5,00,000 from 
the Bank of Madras and either borrow the additional sum 
required from the same Bank on the security of the Govern- 
ment Securities held by the Board or obtain the additional 
sum required by selling out the necessary amount of the Gov- 
ernment Securities. The Board resolved to take the loan of 
6 lakhs from the Bank immediately. In view of the present 
price of Government paper, the Board has authorised the 
President to make the best terms for the securing the loan of 
such amount on the Government Securities held by the Board 
as may be required to meet its outstanding liabilities in the 
construction of the Podanur — Pollachi line and the anticipated 
expenditure thei eon during the quarter ending 30th June, 1915. 

Ootacamund Municipal Council. 

Model Cow- Stalls. — The Government has noted the 
application of the Council for an allotment of Es. 38,500 for 
the construction of fifty model cow-stalls and ten dairy-rooms 
at Koddappamund, for consideration in connection with the 
distribution of the special grant for minor sanitary works for 
1915-16. 

The Municipal Council has expressed its willingness to 
contribute a fourth of the salary and allowance of a second- 
'class Health-Office for the present. 

Adoni Municipality. 

The number of Councillors to be appointed by election 
has been raised from five to eight. [G. 0. No. 36 dated 
"■Qth March 1915 1 
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[Bihar and Orissa.] 

Bhagalpur. 

Babu Sukhraj Eay has made a donation of Es. 30,000 to 
the Bhagalpnr Municipality for purposes of public utility. 

Muzaffarpur. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Eameswar Singh, 
K.c.i. E., of Darbhanga has contributed a further sum of 
Es. 25,000 to the Muzaffarpur Municipality in aid of its 
water- works scheme. 


[United Provinces.] 

Lucknow. 

The Municipal Board of Lucknow has applied for a loan 
of Es. 1,35,000 from Government for widening a portion of the 
Aminabad Eoad and Juta Wali Gate. Tlie loan carries interest 
at 4 per cent, per annum and is repayable in one year. 

• Allahabad. 

The Municipal Board of Allahabad has, in supersession 
of existing rates, imposed the following tax in the Municipality 
of Allahabad with effect from the 1st day of April, 1915 : — 

A tax on all persons carrying on the business of manu- 
facturing bricks, pottery, earthenware, tiles and lime at the 
rates given below : — 

Schedule of rates. 

{a) Pakka bricks, payable in full annually in advance, 
Es. 25 per lac or portion of a lac. 

(6) Tiles, earthenware, per kiln for a period of one year, 
Es. 4. 

(c) Goodwyn lock or similar tiles, Ee. 1 per thousand. 


id) 

Lime, payable in full annually 

in advance. 




ManufacfeuriEg . . Oabic feet. 

but under 

Cubic feet. 

Amount 

RS. A, P. 


5,885 

SJ 

11,770 

25 

0 

0 

>1 

11,770 

»» 

23,540 

50 

0 

0 


23,540 

f • 

29,450 

100 

0 

0 


29,450 

♦f 

58,850 

125 

0 

0 

>> 

58,850 


88,275 

250 

0 

0 

»> 

88,275 


1,17,700 

325 

0 

0 
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Private firms manufacturing less than 5,000 maunds, 
Es. 5 per 1,000 maunds or part thereof. 

[Punjab] 

Simla Municipality. 

The revised octroi rates proposed to be levied in the 
Municipality of Simla from the 1st July 1915 have approved 
by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and are published in 
the Government Gazette. 

Dharmsala. — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
sections 12 and 14 (a) of the Punjab Municipal Act, III of 
1911, the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to increase 
the number of members of the Dharmsala Municipal 
Committee in the Kaigra District from 9 to 10, of whom 
6 shall be elected and 4 shall be appointed by “the Local 
Government either by name or by official designation. 
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Statistical Information. 

[Central Provinces.] 

statement .sit owi-nr/ the total uitmher of Munieipal Boarth, District 
Councils and Local Boards having non-official Chairmen or Presidents. 


Number 

of 

Boards. 

1 

( Description of Boards. 

1 

, Total number 
jOf Boards having 
1 non-official 
; Chairmen or 
Presidents. 

Remarks. 

1 _ 

1 

2 

i 

1 

, 3 

1 

i 

4 

43 

Municipal Committees in the Central 
Provinces 

1 

10 

1 — 

1 

i 

13 

Municipal Committees in Berar 

i 2 

j 

1 

17 

District Councils in the Central Pro- 
vinces 

; 11 

i 

1 

1 

K 

District Boards in Berar 

i 

j 

60 

i Local Boards in the Central Pro- 
vinces 

i 

' j 

: 1 


21 

Talaq Boards in Berar 

! i 

; •• 1 



Statement shoiving the exj^enditure incurred from Local Funds on Village 
Sanitation^ including Water- Supphj^ during the three years 
1911-12, 1912-13 and 1913-14. 




1911-12. 


1912-13. 

1913-14. 


Sanita- 

tion. 

Water 

supply 

and 

water 

works. 

; 

Total. 

SanitJa- 

tion. 

Water 

supply 

and 

water 

works. 

Total. 

San ita- 
tion. 

Watsr 
supp ly 
and water- 
works. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

' Rs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

E.. 

Es. 

E. 

District funds 
in the Central 
Provinces, 

2.154 

1 

1 

; 24.731 

1 

I 

1 

26,885 

2,168 

34,905 

37,073 

2,243 

ia) 68,081 

70,324 

Do. in Berar 

43.465 

14,003 

57.463 

34,961 

19.C93 


25 001 

ib) 40,178 

85,179 

Total. 

! 

45,619 

38,734 1 

84,353 

37.129 

63,998 

91,127 

27,244 

1,08,259 

1,35,503 


Note:— (c) An allot ment of Bs. 44,000 was given to District B'unds in the Central 


Provinces, out of the Government of India’s Sanitary grant, for the 
improvement of the water-supply in rural areas. 

<^) Do Bs. 16.000 in Berar do. 


9 
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Statement Rimming the ej'penditure incurred by Committees under 
the Village Sanitation Act on Saaiitation dnrhuj the 
three years 1910-11, 1911-12 and 1912-13. 


1 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1 • 

i 1912-18. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

50,825 

Nil, 

61,84S 

8,556 

70,331 

44,210 

Total . . 

! 

50,825 

70,404 

j 1,14,541 


Statement showing the recurring and non-recnrring grants received 
from the Government of Indla^ since 1912. /o/* Sanitation, and 
the allotments made therefrom by the Local Administration, 



^ Receipts. 

1 

Expenditure. 


Year of account. 

1 

* Imperial 
grants. 

1 

! 

Amount ' Amount j 
sanctioned isanctioned i 
for j for 

sanitation j sanitation 
in Rural | in Urban 
areas, j areas. 

Total. 

! 

Remarks. 


Rs. 

Rs 

1 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 


1911-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

j (a) 4,00,000 
(0)10,00,000 
(6) 3,00,000 

63,000 

2,57,408 i 
1,90,607 

2 , 5 V, 408 
2,56,607 


Total , , 

17,00,000 

60,000 

4,58,015 

i 

5,14,015 



(a) Non-recarring. (6) Recurring. 

The unallotted balance on the 31st March 1914 was Rs. 11,85,985. 
The amount provided in the budget of 1914-15 was Rs. 8,50,900. 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Royal Sanitary Institue Lectures. 

T he Eoyal Sanitary Institute has arranged a compre- 
hensive course of lectures for Sanitary OflEicers, 
Health Visitors, School Nurses and Teachers. It is 
urged that these training courses are of particular interest 
at the present time when so many educated women are being 
appointed on the staff of Public Health Authorities and the 
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demand for trained women appears to be increasing. Twenty- 
one lectures for 8aiiitarv Officers have been arranged on the 
following subjects : — Public health statutes, orders, memo- 
randa and model bye-laws of the Local Government Board 
and the bye-laws in force iji the administrative County of 
London; the practical duties of a sanitary inspector, e. g., 
drawing up notices as to sanitary defects, drain testing, 
disinfection, methods of inspection, note-taking, reporting, 
and elementary statistics, taking of samples of water, food and 
drugs for analysis ; Municipal hygiene including prevention and 
abatement of nuisances, sanitary defects in and about buildings 
and their remedies, \vatersupplies, sanitary appliances, drainage, 
refuse removal and disposal, offensive trades, disinfection, 
building construction in its sanitary relations, local physical 
conditions, measurement anddraw’ing plans to scale. Inspec- 
tions and demonstrations ai'e being arranged in connection 
with the lectures. Seven lectures are also to be given on meat 
and food inspection ; including the taking of samples of water, 
food and drugs for analysis. Practical demonstrations will be 
given. Special lectures to assist school lectures and other 
students entering for the examinations in school hygiene, 
including elementary physiology, and for w’oiiien Health 
Visitors, Tuberculosis Visitors, and School Nurses have 
likewise been arranged. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. E. White Wallis, the Secretary, at 90, Buckingham 
Palace Eoad, London S. W. 

Women and Town Improvement." 

Until very recent years men were looked to for the 
wisdom and energy to remedy every social and civic ill 
under the sun, and men have done nobly in some particular 
lines, but men are not natural-born house-keepers. 

It is in the field of municipal house keeping that they 
are looking to the new citizen, woman, for assistance. I say 
new citizen ” advisedly. The idea that one must be born a 
male and then live to the age of tw’enty-one years before 

* Maud vau Buren in the American City* 
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becoming a citizen of these United States, was long ago 
exploded. True citizenship does not necessarily grow out of 
the right to vote. One calls to mind many voters — yea, an 
army of them, — wlio are fai* from being loyal citizens and, on 
the other hand, one recalls with pride and gratitude a host 
of women, not all suffragists by any means, who are serving 
their country well in many fields. Service, intelligent service, 
is the key-note of good citizenship. Without it no mere 
resident of a community, whether man or woman, is worthy 
to be called a citizen. Women are awake to this fact to-day as 
never before. With no lack of service to the home and 
family, they are giving of themselves to the larger home, 
the more numerous family of the community. They are 
interesting themselves in civics,’' a term that has come to 
include, in the minds of many, almost the entire field of 
sociology and economics. 

Beginners in any field are bound to make mistakes. The 
mistake that is being made by these new civic workers in 
many communities is over-indulgence. In our eagerness to 
improve local conditions, we bite off more than we can 
chew,” to use a homely expression. We leap before we look, 
and undertakings that seemed sensible and good must too 
often be dropped when little more than begun, because of too 
full a programme or ignorance of local conditions and local law. 
It is well before undertaking any civic ^vork to make the 
acquaintance of the city council or village board and any 
men’s organisations that may exist for civic advancement, to 
learn of their objects and aims and to co-operate closely with 
them in order that there may be no useless duplication of 
effort and expense— in order, too, to create community, sym- 
pathy and unity of purpose. Team work among all civic 
organisations, men’s and wmmen's, promises a measure of 
success that cannot obtain among kindred organisations each 
working independently of the other. 

The wise woman, before undertaking any civic work, 
'acquaints herself with- the -local ordinances and acquires an 
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•understanding of the city budget. With the present ignorance 
of the masses, men and women, of eitJier ordinances or 
budget, it is no wonder that even in the veriest village 
prevention of social or sanitary ills is receiving one dollar of 
the public funds where cures or poor relief are getting ten. 
The woman who looks into these matters and makes a 
compa]‘ison of the expenditures of the health and sanitation 
de])artments of her city with the expenditures for the police 
department, for example, and the expenditures for the paving 
of streets, finds cause for amazement, if not alarm. 

Intelligent service along civic lines, whether for health, 

• mortality or beautitication, means first of all, then, intelligent 
insight into the laws governing the community and the 
distribution of public funds as well as the needs of the 
community that are evident on the surface. Not all of the 
phases of civic work under the sun can be accomplished in 
any one community in a given time. The secret of success 
is to choose from the many the most urgent need, and then 
with abundant faith and the courage of strung conviction “ go 
hard after it ”, 


Road Making and Maintenance. 


Construction of Roads. 

I T has already been emphasized that the one who is 
responsible for the construction of roads, has practically 
the making or marring of a good thoroughfare. This 
being so, it will be as well to consider briefly the lines along 
which the modern principles have been evolved. Roman roads 
shonld.be mentioned at the outset. They ‘were made on the 
most lavish scale, having practically all the more important 
features of recent construction, such as good foundations, solid 
cores, arid paved surfaces. They were built primarily for 
military purposes, and when the Roman Empire declined, 
they were neglected and left to decay. 
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Modern people, even now. can learn one great and* 
important lesson tVoiii these ancient works, namely, that it is 
far more economical to construct substantial roads in the first 
place, than to build flimsy ones, which continually require 
repatching, for the sake of keeping down the initial outlay. 

After the lapse of time the Eoinan methods were forgotten, 
and when next the art w’as taken up seriously, viz., in 
the nineteenth century, roads were made with no prepared 
foundation and with simply a pile of stones placed in the 
middle of the trackway. This caused the cross-section to be 
very convex, with the result that vehicles kept to the centre 
and consequently wore the stones down in one long line. 

This error of construction is often met with even now^ 
more especially in villages. 

Next come the two chief principles upon which the whole 
of modern road construction has been founded. The first w^as 
due to Macadam. He advocated the use of stones broken to 
sizes that on compression would more or less fit into one 
another, thus forming a compact mass. He provided no 
foundation, contending that by having a comparatively 
yielding sub-layer, internal attrition w'as reduced to a minimum. 
This was a fundamental error which was quickly recognised 
by Telford, an engineer to whom the second principle is due. 
Telford advocated a solid and unyielding foundation made by 
hand-pitched stones, varying in depth from 9 inches at the 
centre of the road to 5 inches at the edges. On the top of 
these he placed a 6-inch layer of broken stones capable of 
passing through a 2|-inch ring. Finally, the surface was 
formed by a layer of sand or gravel evenly distributed over 
the whole. 

In considering modern methods of construction, it must 
be borne in mind that the conditions which must now be 
fulfilled are many. For instance, in Telford’s time, the 
surface of the roadways had only to provide sufficient foothold 
tor horses ; now, besides this, the demand is for surfaces 
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suitable for motor traffic, the two not being at all reconcilable. 
Then again, motor traffic itself demands close attention, as 
various types from the light pleasure car, with pneumatic 
tyres, to the heaviest lorry with solid tyres — all requii'e 
consideration. 

The first fundamental fact, which everybody connected 
with the construction of roads should learn, is that the 
foundations should be of the best. This means money, but it is 
money well invested. Because of being covered up and buried 
so that the '‘result” of the expenditure is not actually in 
evidence, it is thought, to a large extent, that they are 
unnecessary. No worse dogma could ever have been put for- 
ward. Take, for instance, a new road that is to be constructed 
for general traffic, the foundations are skimped ; the finishing 
surface is most elaborately done with the latest and most 
up-to-date binding materials ; the job is completed and looks 
admirable. Now along comes a heavy traction engine or 
motor lorry, and what is the result ? Practically the ruination 
of the road, besides perhaps doing harm to the hauling 
machine, by over-straining some vital part. It may be 
contended that the road was not designed for this traffic. 
Perhaps not, but being a public way, who can say no to the 
passage of these vehicles ? 

Foundations, then, are of paramount importance. After 
the necessary excavation of the site has been completed, a 
light roller should be sent over the ground in order to 
consolidate the earth itself upon which the large, hand- 
picked stones, composing the foundation proper, are to be 
placed. Over these a layer of 2 to 3 inches of top metalling 
should be spread (stones of about 2^-inch ring) being again 
rolled with a light roller. This second roller makes the 
individual stones take up their permanent places. Once a 
stone composing this top-metalling has been fixed, it should 
remain so, and this is only possible if the layer underneath 
is practically immoveable. Another layer of about the same 
thickness as the above is now ready to be put on with another 
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run over with light roller. If it is desired, this latter 8 inches 
of metalling may have a certain amount of tar with it and 
then roiled. This makes an excellent bed for the finishing 
layer of fine material ; in fact, this layer can be considerably 
reduced in thickness by so doing. 

Eoads paved with setts or wood blocks require just as 
much attention to their foundations as the above Telford type 
of road. Modern practice is to make them of Portland 
cement concrete 9 to 12 inches in thickness, the surface of 
which is trowelled so as to be as uniform as possible. The 
setts or wooden blocks are then placed in position and grouted 
in with cement and sand. In order to make a water-tight 
job, some engineers advocate the spreading of licjuid tar over 
the concrete bed, or dipping the setts or blocks into liquid tar 
before being placed in position. 

It is not proposed to discuss here in any further detail 
the actual making of roads, but the following may be taken 
a.vS applicable to construction in general. 

The cross-sections must be such that the drainage of 
water in the margins is properly fulfilled. The flatter the 
longitudinal gradient is, the steeper must be the camber, and 
vice versa. It is advisable on very steep longitudinal gradients 
to arrange, if the road is of the Telford macadam type, a 
double set of setts in the shape of an arrow’ pointing up the 
hill, at intervals. This reduces the chances of the materials 
being washed bodily away, by the setts providing a channel 
for the water to get easily to the gutters. 

Surfaces should wear evenly, thus preserving the correct 
contour of the road, mitigating the noise of the traffic. Some 
surfaces when wetted become slippery to a very dangerous 
degree. All such should be kept as clean as possible, by 
constant washing. The main streets of London surfaced 
with aaphalte sin badly in this respect, in fact, it is becoming 
quite an art to dodge the motor-’buses and taxi-cabs on wet 
days. 
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In concluding this part of the subject, it must be 
emphasized that whatever kind of construction is adopted, 
only skilled labour should be employed. In former years, and 
it is not too much to say, in many cases of the; present time, 
local authorities think that the men who have become too old 
for any other kind of work, can be conveniently taken on to 
mend the roads.* 

Heavy Motors and the Roads. 

In view of the complaints what have been made as to 
damage caused to roads by certain classes of heavy motors 
and locomotives, the President of the Local Grovernment Boaid 
has appointed a small expert committee to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the existing requirements with respect to the 
construction of these vehicles including weights on wheels, 
width of tyres, diameters of wheels, etc. Mr. E. Shortt, k.c., 
M.P., has been appointed Chairman of the committee. 

Electric Lighting. 

The Half Watt Lamp. 

A n important event in January was the introduction of a 
metalic-filainent lamp of remarkable efficiencj , giving 
two thousand candles per watt, a result previously 
unattained except by the most efficient arc lamps. Specimen- 
lamps had been exhibited in London some months previously, 
but they now came on the market in quantity. As they could 
not be made for less than 1,000 watts (2,000-candle-power) at 
the customary pressures of supply, or 600 candle-power at 50 
volts pressure, they were suitable only for illuminating streets 
or large halls or shops, thus competing with the arc lamp, and 
were inapplicable to ordinary in-door lighting. This was, 
however, a fortunate circumstance, for the sudden introduction 
of a lamp of so high an efficiency, and suitable for domestic 
and similar purposes, would have had highly detrimental 
effects upon the business of elebtricity supply much worse 

• H. E. Lance Martin in Town Planning Beview. 

10 
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than those experienced when the tungsten lamp was first 
brought out — although of course, in the long run, the industry 
would benefit by it. 

That the small lamps will eventually come can hardly be 
doubted, but it is to be hoped that the change will be gradual. 
The improved efficiency is due to the very high temperature 
of the filament* — so high that the substance of the filament 
would evaporate too rapidly to permit of a long life if the 
lamp bulb were completely evacuated, as in the ordinary lamps. 
Nitrogen gas is therefore admitted into the bulb at a pressure 
somewhat below that of the atmosphere, and by its presence 
checks the evaporation. At the same time, unfortunately it 
cools the filament to some extent and thus prevents the 
advantage of high temparature from being reaped to the full ; 
but the reduction of consumption from IJ watts per candle 
to i watt is, nevertheless, an enormous stride ; moreover, the 
connection currents in the gas carry the slight amount of 
tungstic oxide that is given off to the colder upper parts of the 
bulb, where it is condensed, and thus the glass bulb remains 
untarnished throughout the life of the lamp, and the full 
initial candle-power is maintained. The guaranteed life of 
the J watt lamp is 1,000 hours, but in practice it is found that 
the average life is about 50% longer. The intense brilliancy 
of the filament, which is concentrated into a very small 
volume, renders it necessary to use diffusing globes and 
consequently the new lamp was accompanied by a crop of 
special globes and reflectors ; the concentration of the source 
of light facilitates the design of highly efficient reflectors and 
prismatic globes, and thus led to a very marked improvement in 
these accjessories. The special qualities of the lamp have also 
rendered it admirably adapted to the system of indirect lighting 
by reflection from the ceiling and walls, which has thus 
experienced a great increase in popularity. 
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Water Supply. 

The cleaning of water-mains. 

I T is interesting to note the slow and gradual development of 
methods for cleaning water-mains. The development has 
been slow but the adoption has been slower. However, 
the number of water authorities who are making use of the 
method is increasing, and the method itself is being perfected. 
The chief reason why the scraping of mains has not been more 
generally adopted is that it has been considered too expensive 
for application. When this is the case the chief reason is to 
be found in the fact that mains have not been laid with hatch- 
boxes or facilities for cleaning, and the cost and trouble of 
inserting the scraper therefore becomes a serious matter. 
Where, however, the mains have once been scraped and 
provision made for subsequent cleaning, the cost of the 
periodical scraping is not great. Where the alternative is to 
lay a new system of pipes it is sufficiently evident that the 
outlay on cleaning must, under most conditions, be well worth- 
while, and that is ignorance of the merits of the process rather 
than its cost or difficulty, wffiich is the chief reason why it is 
not more readily adopted — for the cost of cleaning must be 
great indeed if it is compa.rabie to that of laying a new main. 

Without quoting figures available from the many cases of 
which records have been kept, it is certain that the cost of 
severing a main in a few places and of employing a few 
workmen with the necessary appliances for a few days cannot 
possibly equal the cost of the pipe-line. On the contrary, the 
cost of cleaning can be only a fraction of the cost of the pipe. 
Machines used for the purpose are of several kinds. First there 
is the scraper which is pulled through the pipe, generally used 
for small mains ; then, there is the machine which is driven 
forward through the main by the pressure of the water ; and 
recently the turbine machine has been used. In the last- 
mentioned case the water pressure forces the machine through 
the pipe, and causes cutters in front of the machine to revolve. 
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The efficiency of such a machine depends fco a great extent 
upon the water pressure. The possibilities of useful working, 
especially at the top end of a main near reservoir, might possibly 
be increased by the use of a pump. The improvement in 
principle is clear, and is an interesting step in the development 
of methods of main cleaning. 

Uttarpara Water Supply Scheme. 

In pursuance of section 37F of the Bengal Municipal 
Act, 1884 (Bengal Act III of 1884), it has been notified for 
general information that the scheme submitted by the Com- 
missioners of the Uttarpara Municipality for providing a 
water-supply to that Municipality has been approved by the 
Governor in Council, and that the particulars of the said 
scheme are as follows 


(a) The scheme is designed to supply 100,000 gallons 
of filtered water a day to a population of 7,400. The source 
of supply is the river Hooghly from which it will be pumped 
to an unfiltered water tank. From the tank the water will 
gravitate through two mechanical filters to the clear-w^ater 
reservoir which will be in two parts and will hold altogether 
about 25,000 gallons. From this reservoir, again, the water 
will be pumped into an elevated reservoir built over the un- 
filtered water tank, whence it is to be distributed to the town. 

(b) The estimated cost of the scheme is Es. 1,30,546, 


(c) The estimated cost of maintenance is Es. 7,000. 

(d) The sum of Es. 1,30,546 on account of the cost 
of the scheme will be met as follows : — 


Donation received 
Further expected donation 
Grant from Government 
Loan from Government 
Interest on money in Bank 


Es. 

40.000 
11,700 
44,815 

25.000 
.2,796. 
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Es. 

Contribution from General Municipal Fund 

4,881 

Loan from Latrine Fund 

870 

Loan from Hackney Carriage Fund 

484 

Total 

1,80,546 


The annual charge of Es. 7,000 on account of main- 
tenance will be met from the water-rate and that of Es. 1,8*28 
on account of the repayment of the loan of Es. 25,000 will be 
met from the General Fund. 

{e) A loan of Es. 25,000, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent, per annum, will be taken by the Municipality from 
Government to meet the cost of the scheme. It will be repaid 
by forty half-yearly instalments of Es. 914 each ; twenty years 
will be required to repay it. 

(/) The total annual cliarge on account of the main- 
tenance of the scheme is estimated at Es. 7,000 and that on 
account of the repayment of the loan of Es. 25,000 is Es. 1,828, 
The former will be met from the proceeds from the water- 
rate and the latter will be met from the General Fund. 

ig) The water-rate will be levied at the rate of 6 per 
cent, on the value of holdings. 

(A) The average incidence of the water-rate per head 
of present population of the said Municipality will be 
Ee. 0-15-7. [Not. No. 806M. dated 26-3-1915.] 

Sewers and Sewage disposal. 


A Report on Sewage Disposal. 

T he Grand Eapids Association of Commerce, through its 
Special Committee on Sewage disposal, has just con- 
cluded an exhaustive investigation of the disposition 
of sewage in Grand Eapids as it relates to the pollution of public 
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streams and the conseqaent menace to public health. The 
report of the committee is of high value, and a brief synopsis 
follows : — 

Chapter I contains a description of the present sewage 
removal plant, which is adequate as a removal plant, but 
emphasizes the fact that a removal plant is not a dispoml 
plant. Chapter II discusses the terms of the Supreme Court 
decree in which the city of Grand Eapids is adjudged to be 
'' causing and creating a nuisance ” to owners of riparian 
property and to certain municipalities further down the river 
by allowing the daily discharge into the Grand Eiver of 
approximately twelve million gallons of raw domestic and 
manufacturing sewage, and in which the city is required to 
abate such nuisance. The decree leaves the city to its own 
resources in choosing the manner of its abatement, but a time 
limit is set, after which it is decreed to cease using the river as 
a dumping, ground for raw municipal sewage. Chapter III 
entitled '' the battle op the microbes ’’ points out how 
in a disposal plant the microbes destroy each other in the 
relentless warfare therein waged, and how a complete 
transformation of the sewage takes place through the process. 
Chapter IV refers to the bibliography on the treatment of 
the sewage which is appended to the report ; Chapter V is a 
‘‘Classification of Methods on Sewage Disposal’ Chapter VI 
describes the “ Imhoff and Intermittent Sprinkling systems,” 
Chap. VII is entitled ‘‘ Modern Irrigation Sewage Farming,” 
Chap. VIII takes up the subject of the cost of a Disposal Plant, 
and Chap. IX contains the conclusions of the Committee. The 
five conclusions are here quoted in full : — 

1. Employ an experienced sanitary engineer to study 
topography, gather statistics on local conditions and require- 
ments, then to- design and, prpbably later, to superintend the 
installation of a sewage disposal plant ; estimate its cost and tell 
as what it will do when in operation, and whether any profit 
can bp recovered from its by-products. 
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2. Have him investigate and report on the feasibility of 
working out a plan of sewage irrigation farming as a means of 
recoupment for the heavy installation expenses of a disposal 
plant. We believe from what we have been able to find that 
if such a proposition can be worked out practically, it presents 
the most likely method of recouping anything commercially for 
the heavy initial construction and future maintenance cost. 

8. The State should assist the city of Grand Eapids 
financially, if constitutional provisions are not in the way, in 
this necessarily experimental work in view of the compulsory 
decree and the Provisions of Act No. 98 of the Public Acts of 
Michigan, 1913, which provides for the “ supervision and 
control by the State Board of Health over water works systems 
and sewage disposal systems, and providing for the appointment, 
duties, salary and expenses of a state sanitary engineer, and 
providing penalties and defining liabilities for violation of this 
Act.’’ 


4. A disposal plant that is cheap in the beginning is not 
necessarily the most economical or feasible to install. High 
operation expense, lack of permanent efficiency and unsatisfac- 
tory results calling for its, replacement in a few years, would 
more likely follow a low initial cost of a make-shift device, and 
be the most expensive in the end. 

6. It ought to be considered feasible to work out a plan 
whereby a sewage disposal plant for Grand Eapids, which we 
are practically decreed by an order of the court to construct, 
may be for all practical purposes used as a state experimental 
station on sewage disposal, and the experience we would 
acquire would then be available for the benefit of other cities 
of Michigan, which will in all probability be required by law to 
take similar action and render their problems less expensive 
and greater certainties from the outset. Co-operation along 
these lines by the State Board of Health, together with 
financial aid from the state, should be secured and made of 
value and service to the cities of the state on this most 
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important and very expensive municipal requirement, which 
the devolopment of modern science show are indispensible to 
the most approved sanitary living conditions in cities and 
which demand the purity of our natural waterways . — The 
Amei\ City. 


Town Planning. 

The Housing Problem. 

By J. S. Nettlepold, J. P. 

S TEONG economic incentive is more effective for reform 
than official regulations. To ensure good housing it 
must be profitable to the owner, and bad housing 
unprofitable. The same holds good with cities and their 
development. 

The main objective of town-planners must be to provide 
healthy living and working conditions for all classes, especially 
the poor. The first necessity is adequate supply of light and 
air. This means larger building sites at the old prices. 
There is a constant definite proportion between ground and 
rent and total rent. On small house property ground rent 
equals one-sixth of whole. Cost of site is composed of (i) 
interest on capital ; (2) price of land ; (3) cost of develop- 
ment. 

(1) Inteeest on Capital. — This is of prime import- 
ance. Every 1 per cent capital represents about Is. per 
week on each small house ; hence the necessity for cheap 
capital, which is unobtainable unless the town-planning 
scheme is commercially sound. 

(2) Peice of Land. — The supply of land available for 
building is severely limited by the fact that communication 
is not provided by public bodies except to developed areas, 
and builders are only willing to build near to such communi- 
cations. In the vicinity of all centres there is land of low 
value, due to lack of communication. 
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Town-planners must increase supply of building land by 
opening up cheap land, and at the same time restricting 
building density, thereby preventing undue rises in land 
values. The value of land is governed by its use. Landowners 
should be met by allowing economical estate development 
and encouraging quick development, and should be given 
economic incentive to develop by rating land on selling price, 
not merely on present income. Overcrowding should be 
avoided by restricting building density, and, in justice to 
landowners, assessors must I’ecognize that restriction of building 
density reduces land values. Main arteries should be cut, 
opening up new^ districts through back land avoiding purchase 
of costly frontages. Sufficient width should be allowed between 
forecourts, but only a small width of macadam should be laid 
completing wuth tree planted grass margins and inexpensive 
pathways. Under common sense town-planning building 
density is calculated per gross acre, and therefore it will not 
cost landowners anything to give the land for these roads ; it 
will pay them to contribute handsomely towards the cost of 
construction. 

(3) Cost of Development. — Cheap land is no good 
without rational development. Necessities must be provided 
before luxuries are considered. Light and air are more 
important to health, and much cheaper than magnificent 
architecture and extravagant engineering in the way of 
unnecessary sewers, kerbs, and gutters. The main objective 
of those primarily responsible for the 1909 Act was to reduce 
cost of town and estate development. Most town-planning 
schemes since published increase this charge instead of 
diminishing it. Unless care is taken town-planning will result 
in worse living conditions instead of better — vide Paris and 
Berlin. Extravagant development raises rents and makes 
decent living conditions economically impossible except for the 
favoured few. Harmony can be achieved without reckless 
expenditure. The city beautiful is of no practical use unless it 
be also a city of common sense, providing healthy homes for 
all classes. 

11 
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Loss of Prof. Geddes’ Exhibition. 

We have already referred to the great loss of Prof. 
Geddes’ Exhibition on the Clan Grant, It is estimated that 
at least Es. 15,000 will be required on Prof. Geddes’ return to 
England to enable him to work up the new exhibition into 
something approaching the completion of the old one. The 
emergency committee which was formed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Lanchester to provide a substitute exhibition 
succeeded in preparing and despatching a complete though 
somewhat summarised exhibition, on the lines of the 
Professor’s original one. An appeal for funds has been issued 
by Mr. John Burns, the President of the Cities and Towm 
Planning Exhibition Committee, Subscriptions to the fund 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, John Boss, C. A., 3 
St. Helens’ Place, E. C. 

Town Planning and Rational Building. 

In view of the letter from Mrs. Geddes last month the 
following excerpts from an interview with Professor Patrick 
Geddes, appearing in the Statesman of Calcutta will be of 
special interest to our readers. The Professor went to India 
at the suggestion of Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras, 
to give the Government of the Southern Presidency the bene- 
fit of his views in connection with the development of its 
cities. To the interviewer he said that ‘‘ the best way to plan 
a town is to encourage the highest tendencies of its people and 
its institutions.” 

On the subject of Haussmann and the ideal for which he 
stood, Professor Geddes was highly emphatic. 

The. cities where unrest prevails,” he said, '' are always 
the cities which have been planned out on a too artificial 
basis — that is to say where the health, morals and comfort of 
the people have been sacrificed, either to the greed of the 
speculative builder, or to the vanity of the Haussmanns, the 
Stubbens, and the autocrats who have given them carte 
blanche in the carrying out of their ideas. 
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Look at what happened in Paris between 1852 and 1780. 
Look at what is happening in Berlin and Cologne to-day. 
Under Napoleon Haussmann created a beautiful Paris — but 
how ? By driving magnificent roads through it and erecting 
stately buildings, after a ruthless demolition of existing 
dwellings, dishousing their inmates and aggravating the 
evils of overcrowding. These measures led to an increase in 
rents and land values and to an orgy of speculation in land. 
The net result was to increase the amenities of Paris for the 
rich and to aggravate the sufferings of the poor. The effect 
of this was seen when the French armies were defeated and 
the Empire collapsed ; above all in the Commune. 

Exactly the same thing is happening in Germany to-day, 
many good examples though it has also given us. In 
Cologne town-planning of the wrong kind has led to such a 
frenzy of land speculation that land is no more spoken of as 
such, but is too often referred to by the brazen title of ‘ specu- 
lation object ! ’ One must admit that the Germans have a 
certain amount of honesty. The Cologners openly speak of 
land as they think it, as a ‘ speculation object ’ merely. In 
Canada exactly the same kind of operations is going on, but 
there the name given to them is ' progress ’ ! 

“ As for Berlin, that is too largely a metropolis of sham 
town-planning. It is a capital abounding in sham magnifi- 
cence and real squalor. You have broad boulevards separated 
by dreary slums. You see crowds of equestrian and other 
statues. You ask who they commemorate. ‘ General this, 
Marshal that, General somebody else.’ You see imposing 
buildings — War museums, Colonial museums, public offices. 
But you also see this notice in the dismal courts tucked away 
out of sight : ‘ Playing is forbidden by order of the police.’ 

“ Imagine that. There are 600,000 children in Berlin, 
with no place for them to play in besides their homes ! The 
natural result has been such a growth of socialism that the 
Kaiser and the Imperial family are constrained to exercise 
their privileges as voters in their district in the vain attempt 
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to keep socialists out of Parliament ! Haussmann and his 
town-planning triumphs were a prelude to Sedan. Stubben 
and his congeners in Prussia have without doubt paved the 
way for the still more complete overthrow of the Kaiser.” — 
Copartnership, 

City Planning in New York. " 

Two things are noticeable with relation to the powers 
and composition of the planning commission just appointed for 
the City of New York. It is purely advisory and it is a large 
unpaid body of citizens giving but a fraction of their time to 
this public work. In writing on this subject, Frank B. 
Williams, a member of the commission, says : 

Personally I believe that city planning commissions 
should have advisory powers, and no others ; and such appears 
to be the growing practice. City planning touches and con- 
cerns nearly every phase of city administration. To narrow' 
the field of such a commission would prevent it from doing 
comprehensive planning, and defeat the chief object of its 
appointment ; to give it power other than advisory would 
divide authority and responsibility between the commission and 
the city administration, which is contrary to sound principles 
of Municipal Q-overnment. That the advisory commission, to 
have power, must win support by educating the citizens is no 
misfortune to the cause of city planning or good government 
generally. Only progress by this method is permanent. 

‘‘ The New York commission is given no power to compel 
reference to it of city planning matters, or to delay final action 
by other departments until it has had opportunity to investigate 
and report. Some measures at least of these powers I believe 
every city planning commission should have. The composition 
of the New York commission would seem to be a guarantee 
that practically, it will not lack these powers. The city is not 
likely to force to a premature decision matters in which these 
men suggest that further investigation is necessary. 

Nationai Municipal Keview. 
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The New York commission is a large unpaid body 
composed of citizens who are not city planners, but are busy 
with matters closely related to some part of the city plan. 
The intention is to divide the commission into numerous 
sub-commitees so as to make it possible for men wdth little 
time for work to cover the whole field. 

'' There are many methods of forming a city planning 
commission. It is my belief that the choice should lie between 
a large unpaid citizens’ commission, and a small highly paid 
professional commission. At the stage in which city planning 
finds itself at present, there is much to be said for the form 
of commission New York has chosen.” 


General Recommendations for Town Planning- 

The following recommendations in regard to the town- 
planning of Victoria are made by the Victoria Town Planning 
and Parks Association. 

(1) A comprehensive Town Planning Act on more direct 
and simple lines and with greater compulsory powers than the 
British Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 to deal with 

(a) All undeveloped areas in or adjoining all towns 

or cities. 


(6) The improvement of areas already wholly or 
partially built up, 

(2) The creation of Town-planning and Housing Com- 
missioners to consider, amend and approve all town-planning 
proposals or to take action in case of neglect by local authority. 

(3) A town-planning authority (wherever possible the 
City Council for every town or city in the State), whose duty 
it shall be to prepare a plan and regulations for the future 
development; anienity and improvement of the district or town 
irrespective of present administrative boundaries. 
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(4) The essential provisions of such a Town Planning 
Act should include : 

(a) Power to lay down street and building lines, 
and to make requirements as to street construction. 

(b) To vary statutory widths of roads, etc. 

(c) To prescribe the maximum height and character 
and to limit the number of buildings per acre. (This may 
vary in different parts of the town.) 

id) To prescribe special districts for factories and 
other purposes. 

ie) To acquire or secure lands for open spaces, park 
belts, street or city improvements, clearance of insanitary 
areas, or other public purposes (including garden suburbs), at 
the Government valuation current prior to the initiation of 
the town-planning or city improvements scheme. 

(/) To secure for the public a proper proportion 
of the betterment due to any public improvement under 
town-planning, 

ig) To provide for the creation of parks for public 
use and for the protection of the native fauna ‘and flora. 

(5) It is desirable that 

(а) all main or arterial roads should be subsidized 
or maintained by the state. 

(б) cheap and rapid transit and rail or water facilities 
should be an integral part of town-planning schemes. 

(c) tenement houses should be strongly discouraged, 
and the principle of one family one house firmly maintained. 

(d) that scenery and natural features, such as 
streams and hill summits, and objects of historic or scientific 
interest, should be preserved, and, wherever practicable, belts 
of open country permamently reserved on the outskirts of 
cities and new suburbs. 

(8).that the principles of the garden city movement 
should be applied or adapted to every scheme of town-planning, 
pr to .every nejy town created, in the State. 
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Why arc Civic Surveys necessary or desirable ? 

Broadly speaking, there may be said to be two reasons why 
it is desirable for the inhabitants of any towm to have access 
to an ordered record of their corporate interests : — 

(a) Such a record stimulates the individual citizen to 
take a wider interest in his city as a whole ; and by directing 
his attention to those assets in the life of the community, the 
value of which he may not, owing to his concentration in his 
own occupation, have had an opportunity in the past of fully 
appreciating, places him in a better position to form a reasoned 
and balanced judgment on those occasions when, owing to 
development in any direction, a re-ad iiixtiiit:-!!! is proposed 
of the existing arrangements of his town. 

(b) Further, such a record not only enlightens the 
judgment of the main body of citizens, but also enables their 
technical advisers who may be charged with the task of 
elaborating and carrying out’ improvements in Town Planning 
to provide for a just compromise between the various elements, 
intellectual and material, which may be affected by new 
arrangements. 

It is claimed that, in the absence of such a record as is 
defined by the term ‘^civic survey," there is no adequate 
means of preventing undue concentration of attention upon the 
enhancement in value of any one of a city's assets to the 
serious depreciation of others and to an ultimate loss to the 
community as a whole. 

For example, hygienic interests may be unduly sacrificed 
to commercial or industrial interests ; and open spaces valuable 
or even essential to the public health, may be built upon 
without the general public or its advisers fully appreciating 
that they are in reality losing more than they gain ; or again, 
too complete an absorption in existing traffic problems may 
result in the destruction of buildings of more than municipal 
interest and’ the loss to the town itself of some of the most 
valuable of its amenities. 
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As there is a wide and general recognition that such cases 
as those referred to above have either occurred, or have only 
been avoided by the unsatisfactory method of discussion in the 
public press, it is here unnecessary to quote examples. 

Though it is not claimed that the existence of a record, 
however attractively compiled or easily understood, will bring 
about anything approaching to a complete agreement among 
the inhabitants of a town in respect of any new adjustment 
which may be in contemplation, yet it is confidently held not 
only that the development of a wider civic sense will be helped 
forward if an opportunity be given to citizens to acquire the 
knowledge to be provided by civic surveys, but also that the 
number of admitted mistakes in town management will tend 
to decrease proportionately with the increase in knowledge 
and interest which carefully compiled civic surveys will 
certainly bring. 


Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Assam.] 

M unicipal legislation. — M unicipal institutions 
in Assam include municipalities under Acts III (B.C.) 
of 1884 and V. (B.C.) of 1876, and stations and 
• unions under the latter Act. The existence of two Acts 
■ dealing with municipal institutions is in itself inconvenient, 
and, moreover, both Acts are in many respects obsolete and 
incomplete. The Chief Commissioner therefore considers that 
the time has come for the municipal law of Assam to be 
consolidated and brought up to date in the light of modern 
municipal legislation. He will in the first instance indicate 
the main outlines only of the contemplated legislation, and 
will at a later stage consult the public on the details when a 
draft Bill has been prepared. 

• 2. One of the most important points to be dealt with is 
.".the treatment. of the smaller towns, where some form of muui- 
cipal government is required, though not oi such an advapeed 
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character as is suitable in the case of the larger towns. In 
this connection a reference is invited to paragraphs 813 to 815 
of the Eeport of the Decentralisation Goinmission and to the 
chapters of the Municipal x\cts of other provinces cited below, 
which are reproduced in extenso as an annexiire to this 
Eesolution."^ The Commission's recommendation is that the 
legislation in regard to small towns wdiich is contained in 
Chapter XI of the Punjab Act XX of 1891 (Chapter XIII in 
the revised Act III of 1911), Chapter X of the Burma Act III 
of 1898, Chapter XII of the United Pj*ovinces Act 1 of 1900 
and Chapter XI of the Central Provinces Act XVI of 1908, 
should be generally foliow’ed. The Acts referred to are 
municipal Acts, and the chapters quoted, wdiich are all framed 
on similar lines, provide for the application by the Local 
Government, -with such restrictions and modifications as it 
may think fit, of the provisions of any section of the Act to 
any specified area, which must contain a town or bazaar and be 
not a purely agricultural village. These provisions are much 
superior in every way to those relating to unions and stations 
in Act V of 1876 which are clumsy and out of date ; and the 
Chief Commissioner proposes to adopt them, with provision for 
preliminary notification and the hearing of objections, before 
the extension of the chapter in regard to small towns, or of 
definite provisions of the Act, to any local area. In the Acts 
cited, the local body in the case of small towns is termed a 
Committee ” or '' Town Committee " ; the Chief Commis- 
sioner proposes to adopt the latter term which seems to him 
to be preferable to the term Towm Panchayaf ” suggested 
by the Decentralisation Commission, It will probably be 
advisable at first that the Chairman, VTce-Ghairman and 
members of town committees should be appointed, but it is 
proposed that the Act should contain an elastic clause 
allowing of either nomination or election of members and of 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman. A general clause permit- 
ting the delegation of powers to Commissioners of Divisions 
and Deputy Commissioners at the discretion of Government, 
in resf>ect of such small towns, is also contemplated. 


12 


Not reproduced here. 
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3. Section 10 of Bengal Municipal Act (III of 1884) lays 
down certain conditions which must be satisfied before a 
municipality can be created in any area. Three-fourths of 
the adult male population must be non-agricultural ; the 
total population must be not less than 3,000 ; and the 
population must average not less than 1,000 to the 
square mile. The total population, its density and its 
pursuits, are of course matters which would be considered in 
deciding whether a given area required municipal government, 
but it is not necessary, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, 
that hard-and-fast rules should be laid down regarding them. 
The technical difficulties raised by this section have recently 
proved an obstacle to the formation of a municipality at a 
subdivisional headquarters station of some importance, and 
similar restrictions are not now’ found in the Municipal Act of 
other provinces. It would priinct facie desirable to have 
greater discretion and more elasticity than is allowed by 
section 10 of the Bengal Act, and the Chief Commissioner 
therefore proposes to follow the example of other Municipal 
Acts and to omit these conditions from the Bill. Copies of 
the relevant sections of the Municipal Acts of other provinces, 
namely, section 4 of the Punjab Act III of 1911, sections 4 
and 4 A of Madras Act IV of 1884, substituted for the original 
section 4 by Madras Act III of 1897, sections 3 and 4 of 
Burma Act III of 1898, sections 4 to 8 of the United 
Provinces Act of 1900, sections 4 to 8 of Bombay Act III of 
1901, and sections 3 to 7 of the Central Provinces Act XVI 
of 1903, will be found cited in exfenso as an annexure to this 
Resolution.^' 

4. The Chiet Commissioner considers that ordinarily 
the Chairman of a municipality should be an elected non- 
official, and that there should be a substantial majority of 
elected Commissioners ; but in view of the conditions obtaining 
in towns, such as Shillong, he considers it necessary to include 
provision for the appointment in special cases by GoveruTnent 

* Not reproduced iier$. 
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of the Chairman and of any proportion of the Commissioners. 
He prefers, however, provisions like those contained in 
sections 14 and 20 of the Punjab Municipal Act of 1911, or 
in sections 7 and 17 of Burma x\ct of 189S, permitting the 
Local Government to declare that in any town wdrere the 
circumstances require it the Chairman or any proportion of 
the Commissioners shall be appointed by Government, to 
the inclusion of such towns in schedules attached to the x\ct, 
as in Bengal Act III of 1884. Subject to the above conditions, 
provision will be made in the Bill wdiereby the Chief 
Commissioner will have power to make rules for the election 
of members, and to fix by notification — 

(a) the total number of members ; 

(b) the number of appointed members and the 
number of elected members : 

(c) the distribution of elected members among the 

different sections of the community and in different localities : 
and 

(d) the qualifications of members and of electors, or 
of any electorate body. 

5. Provision will be made for the election for appoint- 
ment of a Chairman to act during the temporary absence of the 
permanent incumbent. 

6. It is considered desirable to include a provision similar 
to that contained in section 17 of the Bengal Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act (III of 1885), that no Commissioner whose resignation 
has been accepted shall be eligible for re-election until the 
expiration of the term for which he would have held office but 
for his resignation. 

7. The present law contains no provisions as regards 
penalising corrupt practices at elections. This should, it is 
proposed, be remedied with reference to more recent enact- 
ments, such as those contained in section 10 B of Madras 
District Municipalities Act, IV of 1884, and section 45 of 
Madras City Municipal Act, III of 1904, copies of which are 
attached as an annexure to this Eesolution.* 


Not reproduced here. 
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8. In accordance with the recommendation made in 
paragraph 856 of the Eeport of the Decentralisation 
Commission, the Chief Commissioner proposes to legalise the 
delegation of administrative functions to Committees, which 
may include persons other than Municipal Commissioners. 

8A. Under section 45 of Bengal Act III of 1884 the 
Chairman of a municipality can delegate certain of his powers 
to the Vice-Chairman, but there is no provision in the Act 
under which the Chairman can delegate any of his powers to 
other executive officers of the municipality. Such power of 
delegation is very necessary in cases, for instance, where a 
municipality has a Health Officer or Engineer, and it is 
proposed to include a provision to this effect in the new Act. 

9. It is generally agreed that orders relating to 
indebtedness on the part of Government servants should apply 
also to the officers of local bodies. This has been provided for 
as regards Calcutta by sections 28 and 67 of Bengal Act III of 
1899. It is accordingly proposed to provide that serious 
indebtedness shall be a disqualification for the offices of 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Engineer, Health 
Officer, Sanitary Inspector, Tax-collector, Accountant or 
Overseer of a municipality. 

10. It is proposed to insert a clause legalising the 
payment of gratuities or pensions to the families of municipal 
servants who may die from disease or injury contracted in the 
discharge of the duties of their office. 

11. The position of pleaders and other legal practitioners 
who are Commissioners of municipalities has given rise to 
difficulty. Under the law as it now stands, there is nothing to 
prevent a pleader from appearing in cases against a munici- 
pality of which ha is a Commissioner although he may, in that 
capacity, obtain information which he may use against the 
interest of Um municipality. On the other hand, it has been 
held by c'.ompolent authority that no pleader can render paid 
professional service to a municipality of which he is a Com- 
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missioner without rendering himself liable to the fine of Es. 500 
provided by section 57 of Bengal Act III of 18S4. In this way 
the municipalities may be deprived of the services of the ablest 
members of the local Bar. It is accordingly proposed to add 
to section 20 of that Act a clause providing that a legal practi- 
tioner who is a Municipal Commissioner may not hold a brief 
in any case instituted against the Commissioners without their 
consent. It is also proposed to add a proviso to section 57 of 
the same Act to the effect that nothing in that section shall 
apply to a legal practitioner who is a Commissioner and who 
receives a fee from the Commissioners for services rendered to 
them in his professional capacity. It is proposed that similar 
'immunity should be given to medical men who receive fees 
from the Commissioners for services rendered to the munici- 
pality or for attending on members of their staff. 

12. The assessment clauses of Bengal Act III of 1884 
are capable of improvement in several respects. It is proposed 
to make an addition to section 87, similar to the latter part of 
section 98, empowering the Commissioners, with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, to exempt any person from 
assessment to the tax on persons in respect of the occupation 
of any holding used for purposes of public charity. It is also 
proposed to give the Commissioners power to make exemptions 
from the assessment of latrine fees in favour of persons 
occupying dwelling houses of less than Es. 6 annual value, and 
to make the provisions of section 98 regarding the exemption 
from assessment of places of worship, etc., applicable to Part 
IX. It is also proposed to empower the Commissioners to 
entertain appeals against the assessment of latrine fees and to 
modify the assessment, ‘ 

In order to facilitate assessment, it is proposed to amplify 
section 99 of the same Act so as to provide that the return, 
which can thereby be required from the owner or occupier of a 
holding, shall contain a description of the holding in such detail 
as the Commissioners may direct. This information is required 
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for the preparation of the valuation and rating list which, under 
section 108, has to contain a description of the holdings. It 
will also facilitate revision of the valuation under section 108 
in the event of any addition or alteration being made to a 
holding. In order to avoid possible lack of continuity and 
resj3onsibility, it is proposed to provide in section 114 that the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman should always be ex-officio 
members of the ap]3ellate committee, that the number of 
members should be limited to five, inclusive of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, provided that no Commissioner shall take 
part in hearing or determining any application from the ward 
which be represents, or (in the case of a nominated Commis- 
sioner) in which he resides, though such Commissioner shall b^ 
entitled to give evidence with regard to the matter under 
enquiry, and that no application for revision shall be heard or 
determined, unless at least three members of the appellate 
committee, including the Chairman and Vice-Chairman or 
both, are present. 

18. Section 130 of Bengal Act III of 1884, permitting 
irrecoverable taxes to be struck off the books, is applicable to 
house-tax only. It is proposed to transfer it to Part XII of the 
Act, so that it may be made applicable to taxes and i-ates of all 
kinds, and to extend its operation so as to cover warrant-fees. 

14. The municipal enactments of Madras, the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces contain provisions for the prohibition 
of wet cultivation within municipal limits. It is considered 
that similar provisions would be useful in Assam, and it is 
therefore proposed to empower the Chief Commissioner on the 
application of the Municipal Commissioners to prohibit wet 
cultivation within the limits of a. municipality. To any 
provision of this nature there would be a proviso that, if the 
act prohibited had been practised in the ordinary course of 
husbandry during the five years next preceding the date of the 
prohibition, compensation should be paid from the Municipal 
Fund to all persons interested therein for any damage caused 
.to them by such prohibition. 
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15. It seems de.sirab)e to bring the municipal law into 
line with the recently drafted Assam Local Helf-Government 
Bill in the matter of the power to construct and guarantee 
interest upon railways and tramways. It isthejetore proposed 
to empower municipalities to construct and maintain railways 
or tramw'ays either singly or in combination with any other 
local authority, or to guarantee interest on capital expended 
on raihvays or tramways. The power w^ouldbe subject to the 
sanction of the Chief Commissioner, and as a fuilher sateguard 
it would be provided that application for such sanction could 
be made only it it is authorised by a two-thirds majority at a 
special meeting of the Commissioners. Tire Chief Commis- 
sioner, liowever, does not propose to authorise municipalities 
to make any specific and special increase of tasatinn for these 
purposes, 

lb. Additions to section 69 of Bengal Act III of 1884 
are contemplated with the object of legalising expenditure 
from Municipal Funds on — 

(a) paying the expenses of any of the poorer inhabit- 
ants of the municipality for their journeys to and from any 
hospital established in any part of British India for the 
treatment of special diseases, 

(b) the construction and maintenance of boarding 
houses to be used in connection with schools. 

(c) the payment, at the discretion of the Commissioners, 
of allowances to medical practitioners for professional services 
rendered to the municipality or to the establishment employed 
by them, 

(d) the improvement of the amenities of the municipal 
area, and 

{e) such objects as the Commissioners, with the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner, may declare to be 
legitimate charges on the Municipal Fund. 

16-A. Part VI of Bengal Act III of 1884 deals with 
rudimentary matters over which pow^er of contiol is essential 
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for the proper sanitation of a town. The provisions contained 
in this part are of a permissive character. In view of the 
greater interest now displayed in sanitation, it is proposed to 
take power to make them mandatory in all municipalities. 

17. The provisions relating to the sale of food and drink, 
which are contained in sections 249 to 253 of Bengal Act III 
of 1884, should, it is proposed, be brought up to date with 
reference to the legislation which has been or is being enacted 
in other parts of India. Power will be given to the Municipal 
Commissioners to regulate by bye-laws the preparation and 
vend of articles of food or drink, the import and sale of milk 
and butter, and the keeping of dairies, cattle-sheds and 
slaugther-houses. Power will also be taken to prevent bad 
food and milk being imported from outside municipal limits 
into municipalities. The provisions of sections 251 to 251D 
dealing with the adulteration of articles of food are defective 
inasmuch as they do not adequately provide for analysis and 
sampling. Adequate provision will be made under both these 
heads and the adulteration of common articles of food, such 
as milk and ghee, will be specially dealt with. 

18. For the enforcement of the provisions relating to the 
sale of articles of food and drink and the other sanitary 
provisions of the Bill, the Chief Commissioner proposes to 
empower the Local xidministration to lay dowm the minimum 
of sanitary staff (with qualifications and pay) that should be 
maintained by each municipality, and to enforce the authority 
of such sanitary officers as may be appointed. Similarly, it is 
proposed to take power to lay down the minimum of sanitary 
plant that should be maintained by each municipality. In the 
event of the commissioners of the municipality failing toappoint 
such staff or purchase such plant as may be laid down, it is 
proposed that the District Magist-rate or the Sanitary Board 
shall be enabled to do so at the expense of the municipality. 

I.T is 3 Iso pix-posed to empower the Sanitary Commissioner 
or his deputies and the Sanitary Engineer to make inspections 
municipal limits' as often as they consider necessary. 
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19. The Chief Commissioner thinks that it may be useful 
to empower a municipality to prescribe standard weights and 
measures to be used within the municipal area and to enforce 
the same. 

19 A. It is proposed to take power to deal with houses 
unfit for human habitation on the lines of English legislation. 
When a house has been declared unfit for such purpose and 
the owner has failed to render it habitable within a certain 
specified period, it is proposed that the municipality shall have 
the power to demolish the house at the owner’s expense. 

20. It is proposed to adopt from more recent Acts 
provisions giving to the Commissioners adequate powers of 
control in the laying out of private streets. 

21. In certain provinces boats used or moored within 
municipal limits can be taxed by the municipality. Opinions 
are invited as to the adivisability of adopting similar provisions 
in Assam. Advice is also solicited whether municipalities, 
situated on the banks of navigable rivers, should be given 
control over the traffic of the rivers and the mooring of boats 
on the banks. 

22. Since the Bengal Act, III of 1884, was passed, 
there have been several new Municipal Acts enacted in various 
provinces, and the opportunity will be taken to introduce in 
the Bill many of the modern imporovements which those 
Acts contain, but which it is not necessary to specify at this 
stage. For the present the Chief Coxnmissioner has selected 
for the information of the public only more or less important 
and interesting points. Before proceeding to prepare a draft 
Bill, the Chief Commissioner is anxious to ascertain the views 
of the people of the province on the proposals which have been 
put forward in this Eesolution. He accordingly desires that 
Commissioners of Divisions should consult ’ Deputy Commis- 
sioners, Municipalities, and Associations, public bodies and 
individual gentlemen likely to be interested in the matter, and 
should within, three months of the date of this Besolution 
submit with their, reports the opinions expressed^ by those 
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officers and bodies. In the event of any Association or other 
public body preferring to submit its views direct to the Chief 
Commissioner, he would be glad if copies be sent to the 
Commissioner of the Division concerned, in order that the 
latter may have an opportunity of considering the points raised 
when submitting his report to the Local Administration. 


[Bombay.] 

Anti-Plague Inoculation. — The following Press Note 
has been published by the Bombay Government for general 
information : — 

Although the value of inoculation as a plague preventive 
measure has been fully established, it seems desirable that 
every year additional evidence should be brought to the notice 
of the public. The figures given below have been specially 
selected from among the reports on inoculation recently 
received, and are reproduced from the Eeport of the Bombay 
Bacteriological Laboratory for the year 1913. Similar figures 
for the year 1912 were included in the pamphlet entitled “ The 
Past, Present and Future of the Bombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory” published by Government in June JasL In 
compiling these statistics, certain errors which ssre likel^nEo^ 
occur have been carefully guarded against so far as is possible. 
The figures indicate in a striking manner the efficaVy of 
inoculation as a protective measure against plague. 

Carefully prepared statistics were received from '«e 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bombay 
some of the villages in the Bijapur District. The statistic^ 
refer to houses in which inoculated persons were living with 
the uninoculated, so that all ran the same chances of acquiring 
infection. Only those houses have been considered in which 
plague cases occurred after inoculation operations had been 
completed. 

n *' • ' ' In the village of Amingad in the Bijapur District, ' which 

a population of 4,339 persons, rats began to die in Ootober,^ 
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1912. The first case of plague was reported on the 1st 
November, 1912. The village was visited early in November by 
an inoculator but only a few persons came forward for inocula- 
tion. Some of those who" were inoculated contracted plague, 
but in contrast to the uninoculated who when attacked by the 
disease generally died, those who had been inoculated recovered. 
When the village was again visited by the inoculator early in 
December, the people on this occasion crowded to him for 
inoculation, and within a few days, more than fifteen hundred 
persons were inoculated. All these persons, however, were 
not residents of the village during the epidemic ; for, some of 
them had evacuated their homes and were occupying temporary 
quarters outside the village. At the close of the epidemic, a 
careful house-to-house inquiry was made, and it was ascertained 
that of the 1,767 persons, who continued to live in the village 
throughout the epidemic, 953 were inoculated. Among the 
inoculated, ten persons were attacked by the disease and four 
of them died, while among the 814 persons who had not been 
inoculated there were 93 attacks and 81 deaths. If households 
in which inoculated persons were living beside uninoculated 
persons throughout the epidemic and in which plague cases 
occurred are alone considered, it was found that in 48 such 
households 177 inoculated persons w^ere living beside 154 not 
inoculated, and that the former had eight attacks and two 
deaths while the latter had 57 attacks and 48 deaths. If those 
who were inoculated in these infected households had suffered 
from plague to the same extent as those who were not, they 
should have had 65 attacks and 55 deaths in place of 8 and 2 
respectively. Thus, in this, little village of four thousand 
inhabitants it appears that at least fifty-three lives were saved 
by inoculation. 

In a number of other villages the deaths from plague were 
reduced by inoculation ; for example, in the village of Eakhasgi, 
a house-to-house inquiry conducted^at the close of the epidemic 
showed that among 308 persons who had been inoculated and 
who remained in the village throughout the epidemic only two 
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died, while among 247 persons who were not inoculated there 
were as many as 28 deaths. 

Similarly, in the village of Kamatgi a house-to-house 
inquiry conducted at the close of the epidemic showed that 
292 persons who had been inoculated lived in the villages 
throughout the epidemic with 392 persons who were 'not 
inoculated ; only three inoculated persons died of plague, while 
97 of the uninoculated succumbed to the disease. 

The outbreak of plague in the small village of Tondihal 
is of interest; here the whole population, 163 persons, were 
inoculated before* plague began, because a severe epidemic was 
raging in adjoining villages less than a mile distant. Although 
it is stated that rats continued to die of plague in the houses 
of the villagers for nearly two months, only four persons were 
attacked by plague and all recovered. 

A similar experience was recorded in the village of 
Sulebhadi, where 1,832 persons were inoculated in a population 
of 3,392. Inoculation was practised chiefly in the infected 
parts of the village, and the mildness of the epidemic was 
attributed by the villagers to the effect of inoculation. Among 
other instances where the beneficial effect of inoculation was 
noticed the following is especially striking and noteworthy. 
In one household containing seven persons, three were 
inoculated and four were not inoculated. Three of the latter 
contracted plague and died, while only one of the three who 
had been inoculated suffered from plague and he recovered. 

In the town of Coimbatore, largely owing to the energy 
and influence of Khan Sahib G-ulam Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
the Honorary Plague Officer, nearly forty-six thousand persons 
were inoculated out of a population of a little over fifty-five 
thousand. Owing to the difficulty of controlling and observing 
so large a population during the progress of an epidemic of 
plagnordt is not possible' to obtain figures which are beyond 
r criticism, but making thck-most liberal allowance for 
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certain factors which might influence the figures in favour of 
inoculation as a preventive measure against plague, it was 
found that among the persons who vrere inoculated the ratio 
per mile of the average strength for the period was 5 ‘64 attacks 
and 2*1 deaths, while similar figures for those who were not 
inoculated were 31*28 attacks and 21*7 deaths per mile. In 
other words, there were ten times as many deaths among those 
who were not inoculated as among those who were inoculated. 


[Madras.] 

Grants to District Boards and Municipalities. — 
Grants aggregating Rs. 6,16,477 were distributed among 
certain district boards and municipal councils out of the 
provision of ten lakhs made in the Civil Budget Estimate 
for 1914-15, on account of grants to local bodies for the 
construction of medical buildings. Out of the balance, a sum 
of three lakhs has been resumed, while the Municipal Council 
of Cuddapah has been directed in G.O.No. 336 M, dated 3rd 
March 1915, to refund the grant of Rs.4,800 made to it in 
‘g.O. No. 2222 L., dated 10th December 1914. 

2. A total sum of Es. 88,323 is thus available and this 
will be distributed as follows. 

3. The Municipal Council of Coimbatore will be informed 
that the Government have been able to allot to it only 
Es. 16,267 towards the construction of medical buildings in 
the Venkatagoundan block against the grant of Es. 19,545 
noted for consideration in G.O. No. 102 M., dated 22nd 
January 1915. The Council should either provide the balance 
of Es. 3,278 from its own funds or omit one* or more items 
which are not urgent, c.gr., quarters for two servants (Es. 2,110) 
and compound wall with gates (Es. 1,960). 
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Grants to District Boards for the construction of medical 


buildings for 1914-15. 

Serial number and Work for whicli the grant Amount of 

name of District Board. is intended. grant. 

Rs. 

1. Chittoor . . Additional grant towards the construction 

of quarters for two compounders in the 

Local Fund hospital at Chittoor . . 420 

2. Ramnad ,, Oonstruction of a new hospital at Sivaganga. 10,600 

Total, District Boards . , 11,020 


II 

Grants to Mtmicipal Councils for the constructioii of 
medical buildings for 1914-16. 

Serial number and Work for which the grant Amount of 

name of municipality, is intended. grant, 

Rs. 

1. Bellary ,, ,, Construction of a general hospital (amount 

required in the current year) . , , . 5,000 

2. Coimbatore Oonstruction of certain medical buildings 

in the Venkatagoundan block 16,267 

3. Guddiyattam . » Improvements to the dispensa y — 

(1) Construction of a main ward of 

twelve bads . , . . . . 8,540 

(2) Construction of a general store room 2,400 

(3) Construction of an isolation ward . . 4,000 

(4) Construction of a mortuary (half 

cost) .. .. .. 700 

15,640 

4. Madura , . . . Provision of a building for a branch dis- 

pensary (additional grant required) .. 5,056 

5. Eajahmundry .. Improvements to the municipal hospital 

(additional grant required) .. .. 35,340 

Total, Municipalities 77,303 

Grand total, District Boards and 
Municipal Councils 88,323 

[G. 0. No. 466L dated 22-3-15.] 

[Punjab.] 

Distbiot Boabds, — T he Lietitenant G-overnor, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by section 5 (2) of the Punjab District 
Boards Act, 1883, has been pleased to declare that the 
proportion which the local rate shall bear to the annual value 
of land in the Jhelum District is increased from Es. 4-2-8 to 
Rs. 5-3-4 per cent. This notification has effect from 1st April 
1915, and the local rate falling due after that date shall be 
'•Ifeyied at the increased rate. ■ ' 
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Legislative Intelligence. 

[Parliament.] 

S EWAG-E Disposal : Eotal Commission Eepoet. — Sir 
J ames Yoxall asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he had information as to when the next 
report of the Eoyal Commission on Sewage Disposal is likely 
to be issued ? 

Mr. Herbert Samuel replied ; The final report has now 
been signed and will he issued shortly. 

[Imperial Legislative Council.] 

Village Self-Government. — The Hon’ble Pandit 
Bishan Narayan Dar asked Government for information as to 
when their orders might he expected on the recommendations 
made by the Eoyal Decentralisation Commission with a view 
to increase the powers and resources of local bodies and to 
develop a system of Village Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Porter replied that the Government of 
India would shortly issue a resolution on the subject. 

[Bombay.] 

Municipalities and Health Officers. — The Hon’ble 
Eao Saheb Venkatesh Shrinivas Naik asked if any proposals 
had been made to Government by the Sanitary Commissioner, 
or by any Municipalities for conveniently grouping smaller 
Municipalities for the purpose of appointing Health Officers 
and Sanitary Inspectors ? 

Government replied that one such proposal had been 
received from the Sanitary Commissioner and it was still 
under their consideration. 

[Madras.] 

Execution of Minor Sanitaet works bt Co-operative 
Societies. — The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur M, Eamachandra Eao 
asked Government for information as to the extent to which 
the execution of Minor Sanitary works had been entrusted to 
co-operative societies and the nature of the work done or to be 
done by them ? 
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Government laid a statement on the table from which it 
appeared that twenty Societies were entrusted with the 
execution of Minor Sanitary works consisting mostly in the 
sinking and repairing of wells. The amount entrusted to 
them was Es. 17,618. Beports on the way in which the works 
were done had not then reached Government. 

[Bihar & Orissa] 

Sanatorium fob tuberculosis patients. — The Hon'ble 
Mr. Filgate asked if the Government had considered the 
question of a sanatorium for the Province of Bihar and Orissa ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond replied : — The provision 
of a sanatorium in the hills for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa has been considered. It was 
proposed that accommodation should be provided for people 
from this province in connection with the Bhowali Sanatorium 
in the Naini Tal District of the United Provinces. The Trust 
Committee, which manages that sanatorium, however, were 
unable to accept this proposal, and it was dropped. No other 
suitable site for such a sanatorium has yet been found. The 
question is now being further cosidered in the light of a 
suggestion which has been made by Dr. Lankester that instead 
of providing a sanatorium in the hills which would benefit 
only a very limited number of persons, local sanatoria of a 
simple character should be provided, where comparatively poor 
patients could be treated under favourable conditions and 
where they and their relatives could receive a practical training 
in the curative aud preventive treatment of the disease. 
Meanwhile, the erection of tubercular wards in connection with 
the principal hospitals of the province has been taken in hand. 
Sanction has been given to the erection of such a ward 
in the Bhagalpur Hospital in the current year and another 
will be erected at Eanchi during 1915-16.” 

Composition of the Sanitary Boarl. — The Hon’ble 
Babu Dwark Nath asked whether Government were aware 
that there were non-official members on the Sanitary Boatd 
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of the United Provinces and whether Government proposed to 
add non-official members to the Sanitary Board of Bihar and 
Orissa ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond replied : — 

It is understood that there are non-official members on 
the Sanitary Board in the United Provinces. The Sanitary 
Board is a small body whose main duty is to advise Govern- 
ment on schemes prepared by the Sanitary Engineer at the 
instance of Local Bodies. It is required to meet at frequent 
intervals, and Government do not consider that it would be 
desirable at present to add to its size by the appointment of 
non-official members. 

Travelling dispensaries. — The Hon’ble Mr. Dwark 
Nath asked how many travelling dispensaries there were in 
the province, how many of them were maintained by Govern- 
ment and the District Boards and what it ordinarily cost to 
equip and maintain such dispensaries ? Government replied 
that there were fourteen dispensaries in the province besides a 
floating dispensary in Cuttack ; ten were maintained by Govern- 
ment and four by District Boards; the cost of one was divided. 
The attention of the District Boards had recently been drawn 
to the desirability of increased expenditure in that direction 
and it was expected that a number of such dispensaides w^ould 
soon be established. The initial cost of equipment of a 
travelling dispensary was estimated to be about Es. 750 and 
the annual cost of maintenance was about Es. 2,600. 

Medical relief in distant Villages. — The Hon'ble 
Maulvi Saiyed Muhammad Tahir asked Government to state 
what steps had been taken for the supply of medical relief to 
sufferers lying in villages at a great distance from charitable 
dispensaries in the Province ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond replied: — ‘‘The respon- 
sibility for providing medical relief in rural areas rests with 
the District Boards. The only way in which such relief can 
ordinarily be afforded is through the agency of dispensaries, 

u 
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and it is hoped that the number of these institutions will be 
largely increased now that the proceeds of the Public Works 
Cess have been placed at the disposal of Disti-ict Boards. 
The attention of the Boards has been drawn to the desirability 
of establishing travelling dispensaries where the local conditions 
are favourable. Medical officers in charge of dispensaries are 
sometimes deputed to visit out-lying markets on market days 
in order to afford relief in minor cases of sickness. When 
epidemic disease breaks out, special medical officers are often 
sent to the locality with a supply of medicines.” 

[Punjab.] 

Village Sanitation. — The Hon’ble Rai Bahadar Earn 
Saran Das asked what stage, legislation with regard to village 
sanitation had reached ? 

Government answered that Commissioners had been 
consulted on the question of introducing legislation on the 
lines of the United Provinces Village Sanitation Act, and that 
their replies were awaited. 

Infantile Mortvlity. — The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram 
Saran Das also asked what the average yearly percentage of 
infantile mortality was in the Punjab during the last five years 
and whether, in view of the serious danger to infant life, 
Government would be pleased to suggest to district boards 
throughout the province the importance and urgency of employ- 
ing competent midwives ? 

Government replied as follows : — 

“ Midwives are at present trained at Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
Anibala and Amritsar, and there are also facilities for training 
at Lahore, but no candidates. It is understood that the 
provision of further facilities is under consideration, but 
Government is not yet in possession of details. The matter is 
primarily one for local bodies and a suitable opportunity will 
be taken of suggesting to district boards and municipal 
committees the importance of employing properly trained 
midwives and of affording facilities for their training. Govern- 
' meat folly recognises the importance of the question and would 
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welcome a movement for the beiter training of midwives not 
only among Local Bodies but among all who are interested 
ill reducing the present deplorably high rate of infant 
mortality." 

[Bengal] 

Small-pox in Calcutta. — The HonTie Maharaja Eanajit 
Sinha of Nashipur asked whether it was a fact that there had 
been an epidemic of small-pox recently in Calcutta and what 
steps had been taken to check the spread of the disease ? 

Grovernment replied that small-pox had broken out in an 
epidemic form ; to supplement the existing accommodation for 
small-pox patients in the Campbell Hospital, Government 
had sanctioned the opening of a temporary small-pox hospital. 
The Corporation of Calcutta had acquired a site at Gobra and 
were making necessary arrangements. Temporary vaccinators 
bad been appointed for the vaccination of persons working in 
the mills in or near Calcutta and of the shipping community of 
the Calcutta port. 

The Calcutta Corporation had taken the following, among 
other measures : — 

C‘) Shortly before the uutbieak a w^arning notice 
urging the public to get vaccinated was published, and w’hen 
small-pox was declared epidemic, a notification was published 
by beat of drum, by poster and in the press that all vaccination 
would be free of charge. As a result of this step the number 
of persons vaccinated has increased enormously. 

(:ii) The Health Department has been strengthened 
by the employment of extra vaccinators, both male and 
female and also of Medical, Disinfecting and Sws^ec-cleansing 
Inspectors. 

(in) Sixteen Medical men of the town having 
volunteered to vaccinate the poor free of charge, arrangements 
have been made to supply them with fresh lymph. 

(iv) All school-boys, students, and employees known 
to have been in contact with a case of smalJ-pox are quaran- 
tined. 
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(v) A small hospital has been opened in Tangra for 
Indian patients who can afford to pay. 

(vi) Ambulances have been provided at each of the 
principal hospitals of the town, and arrangements have been 
made for disinfecting the gharries in which persons suffering 
from infectious diseases are carried to the hospitals. 

{mi) As many cases of small-pox are treated at home, 
medicated oil has been distributed free for use as a disinfec- 
tant. 

Infantile Mortality. — The Hon*ble Eaja Mahendra 
Ranjan Ray Chaudhuri asked what measures had been taken 
to reduce the high rate of infantile mortality in Bengal 
generally and in certain districts specially to which he drew^ 
attention in a resolution moved by him last year ? 

The following reply by theHon’ble Mr. Samman was laid 
on the table : — 

In his speech on the Resolution moved in March, 1914, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Shams-ul-Huda assured the Hon’ble 
Member that Government were determined to make a 
systematic effort to combat ignorance and to diffuse knowledge 
of sanitation and necessary preventive measures among the 
public. 

The whole question of hygiene and sanitation, including 
the instruction of girls and women in domestic hygiene and in 
matters relating to maternity and the management of children 
has since been carefully examined by a Committee appointed 
by Government. That Committee has recently finished its 
discussions but its report has not yet been received by Govern- 
ment. It is understood that several practical suggestions 
have . been made by the Committee ; these will be carefully 
considered by Government on receipt of the report. Till then 
it is not possible for Government to formulate any general line 
of action, but in the meanwhile the Sanitary Officers of 
Governmcjii are doing all that lieshn their power to combat 
ignorance in these subjects.” 
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Eakmarking portion of grant for sanitary pi:r- 
POSFS. — The Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Siiiha of Nashipur 
asked whether CTOvernment ^vere earmarking any proportion 
of the grant of the Public Works cess to the District Boards 
for sanitary purposes during the current year V 

Government answered in the negative. 

Recent Publications. 

The Sanitary Record and Municipal Engineering 
YEAR BOOK. Price 55. net. The Sanitary Publishing Co., Ld. 

Building Construction Drawing. Part II. By Richard 
B. Eaton. Price I5. 6d. net. E. cK: E. X. Spon, Ld. 

MecHxANISm of Steah Engines. By W. H. James and 
M. W. Dob. Price 85. 6rf. net. Chapman and Hall. 

Local Act Precedents : Clauses and Precedents in 
Electricity, Gas, and Water Legislation, being a comparison 
of the provisions contained in the model bills, in Special and 
Municipal Acts, and in Provisional Orders 1910-1914 relating 
to the public services. Compiled and noted by Jacques Abady, 
Barrister-at-lawN Price 155. net. Waiter King. 

A very useful publication to all Municipal officials. 

Fire Insurance and the Municipalities. By A. Fingland 
Jack. Price 35. 6<i.net. P. S. King & Son. 

Notes of Cases. 

(Important Oases will be fully reported hereafter.) 

HIGH OOUET, HABEAS. 

Sadasiva Aiyar and Napier, J.J. 

April 15, 1915* 

Sunshade over a public drain. 

Drain and the sunshade within 'private limits — Power 
of Mtmicipality to remove the same — Question loheiher 
sunshade interferes or not with the toorJc of clea^img, etc., 
of dram immaterial. 
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In a suit brought by tlie plaintiff for an injunction 
restraining the defendent Corporation from interfering with a 
sunshade in front of his house, held that under Sec. ‘248 of the 
Madras City Municipal Act, III of 1904, the President has 
ample powers to call upon an owner of a building in a public 
street to remove a sunshade in front of his house which over- 
hangs a public drain. Held also that a public drain is part of a 
public street and any projection over the drain space is a pro- 
jection in a public street. Held also that the fact that the 
projection does not interfere with the proper cleaning and 
maintaining the drain as a drain is immaterial so long as it is 
a projection in a public street. 

Municipality's Duty conceening Streets. Unless 
the duty is expressly imposed by statute law or 
charter, a municipality is not hound to light its streets. But 
if a city obstructs a thoroughfare or permits it to remain 
iibstructed, or out of repair, or in a dangerous condition, the 
fact of the absence of lights or safeguards of any kind at the 
place, resulting in injury to a pedestrian or other traveller on 
the street, or that a street lamp has been permitted to remain 
unlighted for several nights, may be considered witli other 
pertinent facts in deterinining whether the city has been guilty 
of actionable negligence in failing to keep the streets in a 
reasonably safe condition for travel. Georgia Suprone Court, 
Williavisvs.Gity oj Wo,Cnltigto}\, Southeastern Reporter, 630. 
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The Baroda Health Exhibition (I9I5X 


[By V. P, Madhava Kao, c.i.k., J)£\van of Baroda.] 


T he health of a country depends largely on the co-oper- 
ation of its people in carrying out measures calculated 
to improve their own hygienic condition. Such 
co-operation is easier to secure in India than elsewhere, for 
Indians are not strangers to the knowledge and practice of 
hygiene. The Science of Health is one of those known to 
have had its origin in this country. Even the most ancient 
and sacred books of the land, the Vedas, Smritis, Itihasas and 
Puranas contain lessons in practical hygiene, both physical 
and mental, individual and communal. In no other counti’v 
have the rules of health gamed the support of Keiigion to such 
an extent as in India or been inculcated as Keiigion itself from 
time immemorial. They have worked themselves into the 
daily routine of the life of the people and are part of their 
customs and manners. It may be that some of these rules 
are not now correctly understood or followed, and that the 
changes necessitated by the altered conditions of life at the 
present day, are not being as readily adopted as could be 
wished. But, the fact that even the illiterate and poor in the 
country, do observe the old rules yet, in some form or other, 
in spite of the inconveniences involved, is a source of encour- 
agement to those who are endeavouring to improve public 
health in the country. 
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Many of the old rules of health are of great practical 
value even now. They have therefore to be explained to the 
people in a way that will make them understood even by the 
illiterate. The alterations and additions that have become 
necessary at the present time have also to be explained 
similarly. The rehgious and hygienic instincts in the country 
are still very strong and the people will not be found slow to 
adopt what they understand to be for their own good. In 
attempting to promote health and prevent disease in this 
country, therefore, it is essential that greater efforts should be 
made than hitherto, to educate or rather re-educate the 
people in the methods they have to adopt to improve their 
hygienic condition. To ensure success, it is also necessary 
that such efforts should be as sustained and widespread as in 
the days of old, and that they should be made on hnes that 
would appeal to the people j-eadily even under the altered 
conditions of modern times, and inspire their active co-opera- 
tion. The facilities for such work are greater in Indian 
States than elsewhere, for the protection and promotion of 
Health and Dharma have been the ideals of Indian Eulers 
from ancient times, and the deep and abiding loyalty of the 
people to their sovereigns may be accounted for by the trust 
with which they look to their rulers to do those duties which 
are traditionally associated with their high office. 

It may interest the public to know that His Highness the 
Maharajah Gaekwar has from time to time endeavoured, 
amidst his other activities, to promote the health and physical 
well-being of his people. Eecently, the Government of Baroda 
decided that with a view to advance further the cause of 
Public Health, Exhibitions should be held annually in different 
parts of His Highness' Territories, and suitable Health 
Museums gradually formed in different centres, so that even 
the illiterate masses might get correct ideas on matters 
affecting their health. These Museums will be organised under 
the supervision of Hr. Palpu, the newly appointed Sanitary 
Adviser to Government, who has made hygiene his special 
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study and has actually administered the Health Department 
in Mysore. They are to be connected with the Public Health 
Institute and School which are pioposed to be started at 
Baroda, and placed in charge of the new Department of Public 
Health which is being constituted in the State. The different 
branches of the Public Service in tlie State as well as the 
Municipal and other agencies, immediately concerned with 
the administration of measures connected with Public Health, 
will be asked to render all possible help in the organisation of 
these Exhibitions and Museums. The idea is that at these 
Health Exhibitions the different measures being adopted by 
the local bodies or proposed to be adopted, in connection with 
the improvement of health, should be demonstrated, their 
advantages explained and the uesulrs compared with those 
achievlad in other places. There will thus be created a healthy 
spirit of emulation in adopting the best sanitary measures for 
the well-being of the people. Individuals and firms, in the 
State and outside, who are engaged in different lines of work 
connected with health, and are endeavouring to adlertise 
improved methods or to introduce wholesome materijils or 
articles, will be advised to take advantage of the special 
facilities for advertisement and sale afforded to them in these 
Institutions, free of charge, to exhibit samples of their goods, 
and to make their advantages appreciated by the different 
departments and organizations concerned, as also by, the 
people in general. 

The first Health Exhibition of the Series was arranged 
to be held in the Public Park in Baroda which, on account 
of its central position and extensive grounds, is the most 
suitable for the purpose. Owing to the shortness of notice 
given, i.e., only about a month and a half, it was at first 
feared that the number of exhibits would be small. But the 
response was fairly good and more full and ready than was 
anticipated, under several of the heads. The large and varied 
collection of exhibits composed of pictures, charts, models 
and samples, filled up the two pavilions m the Park and the 
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several tents, shaniianas and stalls that were put up 

temporarily for the purpose. The exhibits were arranged in 

several Sections and Sub-sections, such as Climate and 

Meteorology, Physiology and Pathology, Vital-Statistics, Aij- 

and Ventilation, Water and Water supplies. Domestic and 

Personal Hygiene, Clothing and Wearing Apparel, Food and 

their pre'paration. Dietaries, i\rilk and Dairy products. Physical 

Exercises, C-lames and Sports, First aid and Ambulance, 

Accidents and Emergencies, Prevention of Vices and Social 

Evils, Prevention of Malaria, Plague and other Diseases, Care 

of Invalids, Lying-in-women and Infants, Education and 

Health, Sanitary Engineering, Sanitary Conveniences, 

Drainage, Town-planning, Extensions, Model Villages, 

•Sanitary Law and Practice, Public Health Library and 

Reading Room. 

^ ^ 

The Exhibition was opened by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah Saheh on the 7th of March, 1915, which was His 
liirthday, and it was a fitting addition to the 
and other functions of the day. The opening 
'»! V was largely attended. Among those present were 
Ml' fliLi.i’e-s the Nawab of Palanpur, the Princes, Sardars, 
X-‘Ihh- ;;iid Officers from the State and outside. The Maha- 
i‘ii] .\] >:i}j!-b with his characteristic enthusiasm in all matters 
pfM'la’oi'i'j i»- the well-being of his subjects, made an instructive 
>ptec’'i O'ts iiic. occasion in which he referred to the advantages 
'•t ' Exhibitions and advised the people to turn into practice 

i.lm wirivi-u- lessons enunciated and explained in the different 
of the Exhibition. Thousands of people from the 
Cii> iiud ilic adjoining villages, visited the Exhibition that 
.L\. ;'u.i \hr numbers increased daily. In view of the sus- 
raiin-Mi ii'itL-rr-t shown by the public, the Exhibition was kept 
op.j] L'Jl t1w‘ I7th of the month. 

It i< ;u.-possible to give even a short description of the 
numcroii- exhibits, within the space of an article, but it was 
clcai.' r.liar. efuisiderable effort must have been made in the short 
time a\ailal‘!e to make the different sections as compi^ehensive 
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and instuuctive ay possible, in accordance with the prospectus 
issued. The diverse means to be adopted in promoting health 
and preventing disease in the country were demonstrated in a 



way that could be easily understood by the people, and the 
measures and appliances necessary were explained by means 
of notes and by a staff of demonstrators. Most of the sections 
were so fitted up as to be instructive to all classes alike, and 
the display of ancient Sanskrit textfe and mottoes, with 
their translations, in . the different sections, in support of the 
several branches of health work was both interesting and 
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effective. The daily demonstrations in pliysical exercises, first 
aid and ambulance, sick nursing, care of infants, Sec., were 
largely attended and the lectures on various subjects connected 
with health and prevention of disease and the Cinema Shows 
were equally popular. To add to the interest and practical 
value of the Exhibition, Professor Geddes, the famous Town 
Planning expert, who had been engaged to deliver a few 
lectures in Baroda, happened to come to the City when the 
Exhibition was still going on. His lectures and demonstra- 
tions were largely attended. 

Apart from the lectuies and demonstrations, there was 
also arranged a series of interesting competitions in connection 
with the Exhibition. These were mostly open to people frenn 
the whole State and were held in two separate sections. The 
items in the Ladies’ section were : — 

I. Cleanliness op Houses and Premises. — Owing to 
the shortness of time, this competition was confined to the 
Baroda City. The mistresses of liomes and dwellings irrespect- 
ive of class or creed, and representing all the wards of the 
City, who kept their houses and premises cleanest and tidiest 
during the Exhibition were given suitable prizes. A Com- 
mittjee of Lrdies arranged the details of this competition, 
und^r the kind patronage of Her Highness the Maharani 
SaMeba and the ‘ Griha Lakshmis ’ who came up and received 
their well-earned prizes from the Maharajah Saheb were 
heartily cheered by the people. 

II. Care op Infants. — This was another interesting 
item which had also to be confined to the City on this occasion 
owing to short notice. Mothers representative of different 
classes and different wards were selected for showing the 
greatest care of their children by the above-mentioned Ladies’ 
Committee, and the award of suitable prizes to them by His 
Highness the Maharajah Saheb was a unique event. The 
mothers had turned out with their babies to receive this 
special honour, and they were most heartily applauded. 
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III. Sick-nitbsing anh Ambulance fob G-iels and 
Ladies. — This item was open to the whole State and the 
number that competed was fairly good for a start. The local 
Lady Doctor and the Matron of the Dufferin Hospital super- 
vised the competition. 



IV. COOKEEY AND CONFECTIONEBY FOB GiBLS BETWEEN 
12 AND 15. — This was also an item open to the w’hole State 
and the competition was well attended and interesting, 

V. Rice-pounding, etc., by women of the working 
CLASS. — ^This was also open to the whole State but owing to 
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the shortness of time and other circumstances, only women 
from the City entered in this competition. The competition 
rohfeed considerable enthusiasm among the working class 
women. 

VI. Walking, Badminton and other Physical Exer- 
cises AND Games by Educ.-vted Girls and Ladies. — These 
were also open to the whole State and the items were contest- 
ed fairly keenly, under the supervision of the Ladies' Commit- 
tee. The general interest evinced was considerable. 

The competitions in the Men’s section consisted of : — 

I. Physical Exercises op Kinds, local and foreign, 
BY Boys and Men. — The public schools and several of the 
private gymnasia took part in these, and there was much 
interest evinced by the people in the different items. 

II. First aid and Ambulance by Boys and Men. — 
This was also an item that was open to the whole State, but 
the competitors were mainly men from the Military and Police 
Departments, 

III. Foot-ball and other games, local and foreign, 
BY Boys and Men. — These were also open to the whole State 
and entries were large. The competitions were keen and 
roused much enthusiasm. 

IV. Running, Digging, Carrying loads, splitting 
wood, etc., by men op the working classes. — These were 
also open to the whole State, but the number of competitors 
was not as large as was expected. 

V. Cleaning Roads and Drains, Open Grounds, &.c. — 
These items were confined to the Municipal Staff' and were 
keenly contested. 

VI. Cookery, Confectionery, Tea-shops and Native 
Hotels. — These were also open to the State but only local 
men had entered the competition. 

The Medals, Certificates and other awards in the Exhi- 
bition in connection with the different competitions were given 
away, by His Highness the Maharajah Saheb on the closing day 
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of the Exhibition. While distributing these, His Highness 
was again pleased to say a few words impressing on the people 
the necessity of devoting every possible attention to the 
improvement of health. 

Tar Sprayed Roads in Madras. 

[By James E. Coats, B. Sc. Assoc, M. Inst. C. E., 
Engineer, Corporation oe Madras.] 


^^rx^AE SPEAYING, ” ‘'tar coating,'’ "tar painting,” 

I " surface tarring,” are a few of the terms in common 
use, all meaning the same thing and denoting the 
application of a thin even coat of tar to the surface of a road. 

" Tar spraying ” appears to be most widely accepted and will 
probably become the standardised term. 

The principal objects in tar-spraying a road are : — 

{a) the prevention of excessive moisture from 
penetrating to the Macadam structure of the road. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the quantity of moisture 
that is required to keep a water-bound Macadam road in firm 
traffic resisting condition is very small, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 5 per cent. More than this makes the road 
muddy and if there is less the surface will disintegrate or 
ravel. 

{b) the prevention of dust. With the exception 
of dust brought on by traffic from side streets, a properly tar- 
sprayed road will remain practically dustless for a period 
varying from 6 months to a year depending on local conditions 
and the intensity and nature of traffic. 

{c) the protection of the Macadam underneath 
from wear. If the tar film is renewed as it wears away, the 
life of the Macadam structure will be considerably increased. 

Method op applying the tar. — Tar-spraying should 
only be done during dry weather. The tar is laid on the 
surface of an existing water-bound Macadam road. The road 
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must be in fairly good condition and it is preferable to apply 
the tar about two months or so after the road has been 
properly reformed. It is useless to spray an old or half worn 
out road. Also with regard to the materials available for 
road making in Madras, it is useless to tar-spray a road 
formed of laterite, velacheri or pit jelly ; good results can only 
be obtained with a blue granite (gneiss) road in which the 
proportion of laterite gravel used as a binder is kept down to a 
minimum. Dealing therefore with tar >prayi.ug the water- 
bound blue granite Macadam road usually constructed in all 
the more important streets in Madras city, the first process is 
to remove all dirt, dust, etc., from the road surface and from 
the interstices of the stones to as great a depth as possible 
without loosening the stones in the road. This can usually 
be accomplished to a depth of 3/8 to 1/2-inch and forms a 
key for the tar and is done by vigorous sweeping either with 

brooms or by a rotary sweeping machine drawn by a 
l)aij' of good bullocks. It is best to have two sweepings and 
ioL- the first one the road should be moderately watered, just 
as much water being used as will facilitate the removal of the 
binder from the interstices of the stones and will keep down 
the dust but will not loosen the stones in the surface. The 
second sweeping should be carried out dry to remove the fine 
dust left after the first wet sweeping and should be done just 
immediately before the application of the tar. The sweepings 
should be damped and carted away to the nearest dumping 
ground as soon as possible after removal. 

Tar. — The tar used is coal gas tar and is a waste product 
obtained from the manufacture of gas from bituminous coal ; 
it is a very complex material and its composition varies con- 
siderably even in samples from the same works. Tar is also 
obtained from the distillation of oil, wood, etc., but coal gas tar 
is more popularly used, being less variable in its composition 
than the others. The British Eoad Board has issued two 
standard specifications (Tar No, 1 and Tar No. 2) for tar suit- 
able for tar-spraying roads and many manufacturers supply tar 
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guaranteed to be in accordance with these specifications. 
With the exception of one or two experiments with proprietary 
tars, which are more expensive than coal gas tar and which 
are patented mixtures for which certain advantages are claimed 
by the manufacturers, only coal gas tars from approved 
manufacturers guaranteed to comply with the Eoad Board 
Specifications have been used in Madras City and have 
given more or less satisfactory results. At any rate there 
have been no absolute failures and many pronounced 
successes. Before being applied to the road surface, the tar 
should be heated in a suitable pot or boiler to a temperature 
of about 2.50® Fah. ; it should not be overheated. It may be 
applied to the road by means of a brush or by one or other of 
the machines designed to spray the hot tar on to the road surface 
under considerable pressure. In Madras the latter method is 
adopted, the machine used being one manufactured by the 
“Taraids” Syndicate, London, having a capacity of 500 gallons. 
It is drawn over the road to be sprayed by a steam road-roller, 
the tar being kept at the desired temperature by a steam con- 
nection from the exhaust of the road-roller. The road wheels 
of the sprayer are connected by gearing to an air pump which, 
as the machine is drawn along, provides the pressure which 
forces the tar through the spraying jets on to the road. The 
cost of this machine delivered in Madras was about Es. 5,500 ; 
it is capable of spraying 5,000 sq. yards per day of eight hours. 
After the application of the tar, the surface may be immediate- 
ly covered with a layer of fine granite chippings, granite dust 
or sand (either sea sand or river sand) whichever is most 
conveniently and cheaply obtained and surface either lightly 
rolled or the road may be immediately opened to traffic which 
is allowed to work the sand or other grit into the tar. In 
Madras City, the practice usually adopted is to allow the tar 
to stand for 24 hours or so to harden before the application of 
the sand, as this appears to require less sand and the coating 
is more tough and resilient and makes a more acceptable road- 
way ; also the cost is slightly reduced. The staff required to 
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manipulate the road-roller and tar-spraying machine is as 
follows : — 


Road Roller 


One driver 

Es. 

40 

per 

mensem 

One fireman 

>5 

■20 


do. 

Two engine coolies ... 

}} 

8 

each 

do. 

Two flagmen 

J? 

8 

yy 

do. 

Tar Sprayer 





One mechanic 

Es. 

40 


do. 

One fitter 

jy 

20 


do. 

One fitter and cleaner 

j j 

15 


do. 

One cooly 

yy 

10 


do. 

In addition, about 4 or 5 coolies 

at (3 

as. 

per 

day are 


required for carting tar and emptying barrels into the spraying 
machine. When the tar spraying machine is not actually in 
u-f, ihr sr:ilT i-- given other work to do in the Municipal 

Tin. ciKF <.'! i*ir spraying a road surface in Madras varies 
;i I I'l is affected by the width of the road, the 
condiiiion ni ilie -iirface, the amount of preliminary sweeping 
nccr--!!!’;'-. rile III iL'Unt of traffic, the cost of tar, the cost of 
siin-MT ui-Hiiiro ciiips. The second coat usually costs con- 
■^i-i-'i'anly iImti the first. In actual practice it has been 
rn'.ind ihar rhr :i!---iof road surface wdrich can be coated by 
one lion o!' rar \aries from about 38 sq. ft. to about 55 sq. ft. 
and ilie luial r- '-1 inclusive of all labour and materials varies 
fiM-m Ks. .1-1 0-U Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 square feet. 

Tile !■ \ low ii.g statement gives the details of costs for 
e(-"iTa.in T('adh L a r-s prayed : 



TAB 


CO 

O 





•+j» 


02 


•past! I 
siejauq jo *oj^j 

•saj'Btibg I 




‘qt^Suarj 


*0K r^p®s 
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Tar spraying in Madras has not yet been carried on for a 
sufficiently long time to enable very accurate deductions to be 
drawn as to the actual prolongation of the life of any particular 
road by tar spraying nor is it yet possible to make any very 
accurate general statement in terms of time as each particular 
road must be considered by itself because the nature and 
volume of traffic which is the most important factor varies so 
greatly on different roads. There can be no doubt that tar 
spraying does increase the life of a road and this is very 
obvious on the section of Mount Eoad from Vizianagram 
Fountain to Government House Bridge, the tar surface of 
which is being tested to destruction. The portions of the 
surface on which the tar still remains are much higher in some 
cases as much as an inch or even more than the adjacent 
portion of the surface from which the tar has been worn or 
removed showing conclusively that the tar protects the road and 
prevents wear and abrasion. It is apparent to even the most 
casual observer that a tar sprayed road is much less dusty than 
an uiisprsivt d road and this is clearly exemplified in the case 
of the Marina. The southern stretch of the Marina from 
St. Thome to Pycroft’s Eoad is not tar sprayed and is very dusty 
while the northern stretch from Pycroft’s Eoad to Napier Bridge 
which is tar sprayed is comparatively free from dust and would 
be practically dustless if it were not for the sand carting 
operations which are carried on to a considerable extent at 
this end of the Marina. A tar sprayed road does not require 
to be watered ; in fact, watering is objectionable and there is a 
saving of expenditure under this head. All that is required 
is an occasional sweeping up of dust and sand not produced 
by the road itself but brought on by traffic from unsprayed 
side roads and other sources. To give a very general idea 
of the relative costs of tar sprayed roads and non-sprayed 
roads, it may be stated that there are 300 miles of roads 
within the Municipal limits and about 60 miles of roads are 
reformed each year so that on a broad average a road lasts 
5 years. Some last longer, some less, especially the busy 
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I'oacls and those ai‘e the roads whicdi iiia\ be tai* ^])rayed and 
may be taken to L‘e(<nire relorm evei’\ loiir \eaL*s it tliey are 
not tar-sprayed. The cost ot rehn*miug a uiile o[ road liO feet 
wide works out about Ks. -1,800 and considering a period of 
24 years the cost during that period of maintaining an 
unsprayed j*oaJ would be T) X Ids. 4.800 oi* Rs. 28,800 or 
Rs. 1,200 per mile per annum, excluding minor repairs. 
A tar spra^^ed road to be kept m good condition must be 
re-sprayed annually and if properly attended to, would only 
probably require complete reform twice in a period of 24 years. 
On the average the cost of tar spiaying a mile ol road 20 feet 
wide amounts to about Rs. 2,000 so that the annual cost of 
maintaining a tar sprayed road would l>c 

2 complete reforms at Rs. 4,800 each Rs. 9,600 
24 sprayings at Rs. 2,000 each Rs. 48,000 

Rs. 57,600 

or Es. 2,400 per mile per annum, or practically twice 
the cost of a non-sprayed road. The advantages, however, are 
all on the side of the tar sprayed road. There is a saving in 
road watering wdiich has not been taken into account ; there is 
much less dust, the road surface does less damage to tyres of 
vehicles. Although the i*oad has to be sprayed annually, this 
does not take long and there is less interference with traffic 
than in the case of a road whicdi has to be completely reformed 
every four years. 

The Corporation of Madras. 

II. Decentralization. 

[By Rag Bahadur V. xAlwar Chetty, B . A ., 
Provincial Forest Service.] 

I CONCLUDED my previous article by saying that the 
present excessive centralization of work and responsibil- 
ity appeared to be a serious evil in the civic administration 
of the city. I fear that the evil is not adequately realised ; its 
3 
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injurious effects are more far-reaching than one is apt to 
imagine ; and as no scheme of improvement would, in my 
opinion, be really satisfactory w^hich does not provide for a 
large measure of decentralization in matters which could well 
be left to divisional councils, I would go at some length into a 
statement of the vice of the present system, so that its correct 
dimensions may be understood. 

ils matters now stand, the smallest derangement of the 
machineiy of administration has to be reported to the central 
authority and in many cases repeated complaints have to be 
made before a remedy is applied, and not infrequently the 
remedy applied is ineffective because of the lack of interest of 
the subordinates who usually take complaints as personal 
affronts and revenge themselves by doing the minimum possible 
consistent with their safety. The most obvious instance 
which could be mentioned is the inefficient sweeping of the 
smaller streets and lanes. I am told that the sanitary staff' 
employed for sweeping purposes is strong enough to sweep all 
public streets and lanes. But it is notorious that the major 
portion of the smaller thoroughfares are not systematically 
cleaned. The accumulation of filth and rubbish at corners is 
a familiar spectacle, and probably on account of its very 
familiarity people fail to perceive that it should not be. If a 
complaint is sent from an outlying ward on this subject to 
the central authority, the result as often as not is a worsening 
of the state of affairs ; the complainant is not infrequently 
jeered at by the petty municipal subordinate against whom 
the complaint has been made. Surely, a local council could 
attend to this work of supervising the sweeping of streets 
much more effectively than a central organization. A 
similar remark would apply to the condition of the smaller 
roads. I believe there is provision for the maintenance of all 
public roads, but nobody would contend that the maintenance 
is being well done in regard to the smaller arteries of 
communication, I have no complaint against the main ways. 
;They are as well maintained as could be expected under the 
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difficult climatic conditions of a city like Madras. But the 
condition of the smaller streets is often a source of inconveni- 
ence, not so much on account of their intrinsically general 
bad condition, but on account of the time taken to mend 
particularly bad bits. Rhould a hole develop in one of these 
small thoroughfares, it has every chance of being allowed to 
exist for several weeks. There is, I fear, no systematic 
inspection of the smaller arteides by the municipal staff ; nor 
is probably such an inspection possible. A local council 
entrusted with the task of maintaining the smaller streets and 
lanes is bound to do it much more satisfactorily than a 
central authority. Himilar remarks would apply to the 
cleaning of open drains where they exist, and to street lighting. 

The absence of local bodies is most felt in the department 
of education. The Corporation has over a dozen elementary 
schools and I am told that it is in contemplation to w^ork up 
to about 50 of them. All these will work under the central 
authority ; the local j*esidents w^ould have no interest in any 
school, A matter like elementary education, in which it is 
so vital to stimulate local interest, would languish for lack of 
that interest. I could indefinitely multiply cases. I could 
give numerous instances of matters which are essentially 
things of detail where management by a local body is bound to 
be more efficient than that by central authority. At present 
the situation is this. The whole body of citizens are in the 
position of permanent complainants whose ambition is partly 
to escape taxation and partly to get as much done for 
themselves as they could manage out of other people’s money. 

I am of course aware that there is such a thing as a 
periodical election of commissioners and a new commissioner 
generally gets in by making promises which under present 
conditions he should know it is not possible for him to fulfil. 
But the unfortunate rate-payer has no remedy. If one set of 
commissioners is unseated and another is put in, the result 
cannot alter, and will not alter unless the whole machinery is 
recast on lines of decentralization. 
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One obvious criticism T niay niyseii' mention : that, in 
pi.T)])osin^ divisional councils to manage local details of admin- 
istration, I am proposing far too drastic a change and that m>' 
scheme will be ruled out of ordei- as beyond the range of 
practical politics. To tins my reply is that grave evils need 
drastic remedies and that the evils due to the present system 
of excessive concent I’ation are far too deep-seated to be obviated 
by such remedies as an increase ot taxation, an increase of the 
municipal staff, ;in impi'ovement in the pay and prospects ol 
the latter, a reconstitution of this or that committee, increased 
powers to the Corporation as a lx)dy, and last even by increasing 
the number of elected commissioners. 

I shall now briefly outline tlie constitution and functions 
of the divisional councils I would create. At present we have 
twenty divisions. I would have *20 councils. The strength ot 
a council should not be less tlian d and it need not exceed 10, 
and all the members should be elected. The divisional commis- 
sioner should be e^r-ofjirio chairman and chief executive officer 
of the divisional council I wmuld assign to the council the 
following duties: — 

(1) maintenance of the smaller roads and streets, the 
main tlioroughfares being reseiwed for the Corporation, 

(2) lighting as above, 

(M) sweeping nil thorough fares 4 arge or small, the duty 
of tlie local councils ending with depositing tlie rubbish in the 
sweeping grounds assigned to then’i for the purpose, the 
disposal of all sweepings remaining with the Corporation, 

(4) supervisi(m of local markets, large central markets, 
such as the Woore Market, remaining wdth the Corporation, 

(5) similarly as regards cartstands and slaughter houses, 
a central slaughter liouse such as that at Perainbur remaining 
with the Corporation, 

((>) the maintenance of small parks, recreation grounds, 
etc., the peoples' Park and the Marina remaining of course 
with the Corporation, 
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(7) the maintenance of dispensaries, hospitals such as 
that at Tioyapettah remaining under the Corporation, and 

(S) tlie management of elementary schools. 

I shall devote a separate paragraph to the vexed question 
of distribution ol water. In regard to this, there are two sets 
of complaints. The C(3rporation executive constantly complain 
tliat there is a great deal oi waste of watej* and they attempt, 
not quite effectively, to meet the evil by various devices such as 
meters, smallei* taps, etc,, the absence of the co-operation of the 
public, oj* rather the absence of any incentive to co-operate, 
being the great drawback in dealing with the problem. There 
are also complaints the other way. In some divisions there is 
a marked dearth (d' water, due probably to higher levels, etc., 
but the evil is there. Would it not conduce to efficient 
administration if some arrangement were made by which the 
water supply to a wiiole division was metered, the supply being 
regulated with reference to population ? Should a division 
consume more than what it was entitled to according to the 
above standard, the divisional council should pay for the excess. 
This would localise and thereby strengthen responsibility, and 
the bickerings as between different divisions — that some are 
more favoured than others — would cease. It would be for each 
council to see that there is no waste within its area and this 
should be an easier method than it now is for the Corporation 
to deal with the whole city. 

I propose to deal in a future paper with the question of 
financing the divisional councils, that of their relations with 
the Corporation, financial as well as administrative, and also 
the general question of Corporation taxation and the develop- 
ment of the Corporation revenue. 
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The Value of Municipal Exhibits." 

[By Lent D, Upson, Directup, Dayton Bureau 
OP Municipal Eesbakch.] 

(( the Hook,” — three words of no special signifi- 

1 ▼ cance, yet when placed upon a chart above a six- 

cent hook for which the city of New York paid 60 
cents, did more to stimulate public concern in methods of 
government than would 100 municipal reports, replete with 
questionable statistics. With this feature at the 1st municipal 
exhibit, held in New Y'ork city in 1908, was begun a new 
method of making municipal government a concrete reality 
to the man on the street. 

In this period of the open shutter in public affairs, the 
most perplexing problem of Municipal administration is that 
of interesting the citizens even in special programmes, not to 
mention familiarizing them with the ordinary details of local 
government. The extraordinary progress in methods of sani- 
tation, finance, and other municipal functions, necessitates 
that Government continuously inform the tax-payers and 
secure their co-operation if Governmental measures are to 
keep pace with the possibilities or even the necessaries of 
present-day life. For example, in a western city, “the summer 
hump ” in the death-rate of babies has been practically eli- 
minated by adequate health service ; yet the public is only 
slowly becoming reconciled to the visiting nurse, and beginning 
to learn that this work is a legitimate public function. 
Concretely, the activities of the city can only keep pace with 
the social-mindedness of the citizens. 

Eealizing that the cumbersome reports filled with un- 
intelligible and inaccurate statistics not only fail to arouse the 
citizen, but destroy potential interest, the Bureau of Municipal 
research in 1908 hit upon the happy thought of presenting 
new needs and old ideas to the New' Y'ork public in visualized 

* From the American National Municipal Review, 
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form. The abovementioned “ Get the Hook’’ Chart was 
only one of hundreds of such plain statements illustrated, 
which impressed upon John Smith, in primer language, 
the way his money is being spent by officials he helped to elect. 

Since the first experiment in New York, followed by two 
exhibits financed by the municipality itself, this novel publi- 
city method has been used successfully in practically every 
section of the country. They are not political but economic, 
designed to show as a physical budget lesson, the use of public 
funds whether spent for a cake of soap or a million dollar 
water plant to kill disease germs or for a modernized fire 
division. Not only through figures made intelligible by com- 
parative charts and photographs, but by the actual operation 
of city departments is the public educated in the prevention of 
graft and waste, and in community activities and community 
needs. Citizens who have never been in a fire house see in 
actual use the delicate instruments, which protect them 
from fire waste, are impressed with the relative costs of oats 
and gasolene as motive power for fire apparatus, and learn 
that fire protection is a most expensive function, necessary 
because of public indifference and common carelessness. The 
citizen who has quarreled with the department over a water 
bill can here definitely visualize the annual personal cost of a 
leaky faucet and the immense public extravagance of leaky 
mains. 

Truly, administrators may color their exhibits from 
personal interest but this is not less possible with printed city 
reports. The exhibitor cannot keep the public from learning 
how departments are operated and from comparing their opera- 
tions with the methods of others. Again, the exhibitor cannot 
but secure stimulation for his own work, from the interest 
which another citizen may show in how that work is done. On 
the whole, there are no axes which can be sharply ground, no 
cheap politics to play, — it is simply carrying out the idea that 
a citizen “who knows’* will not cheat himself nor allow him> 
self’ to be cheated by the man he has placed in public office. 
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Any citizen with sufficient interest and half his lunch houi* to 
spend may, through this opportunity, learn what the city is 
accomplishing with the tax-payer’s dollar and what it has 
planned to do in the year or years to come. 

The expansion of the exhibit idea has been notable. Out 
of the little show held in New York m 1908, under private 
auspices, which 0*2,808 persons attended, came the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for the first New Y"ork exhibit in 1910. Plere 

45.000 square feet of space in three floors was taken up witli 
350 booths which had an elementary demonstration of how 
the operating budget of $163,000,000 a year was spent and 
incidentally why $200,000,000 was being requested for the 
year following. In the first two days, 100,000 visitoi's had seen 
the exhibit, and the total number for the whole period was over 
1,000,000. The attendance the year following wars even larger 
than this, 700,000 school children I’eceiving personal invita- 
tions to be the guests of the city. 

The second largest shows after the New^ Y'ork exhibition 
were those held in Cincinnati in 1912 and 1913. The first of 
these was to urge upon the public the necessity for an increase 
of taxes if even the ordinary functions of government were to 
be continued, not to mention the social and welfare activities 
which the progressive administration had added. The second 
exhibit was again devoted almost entirely to the idea of inter- 
esting the public in the support of the advance measures of 
government which had been instituted . Both of these exhibits 
were open only two weeks, during which time an average of 

150.000 people attended and each cost approximately the 
same as the 1300-page annual reports published by the city. 

Cincinnati had for a score of years been maintaining in 
office, men who did not believe in the publicity of governmental 
affairs. It was therefore believed that a deteiinined campaign 
of advertising w^ould be necessary to arouse public intei-est in 
this new form of city reporting. Speeches were made before 
every organization that would listen ; interested merchants 
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placed slips advertising both the exhibits and the city’s tax 
needs in their monthly statements ; each water bill carried 
into the home a label telling the story ; and street car advertis- 
ing was used extensively during the time of the show. An 
effort was made to interest the ministers of the city in the 
fact that if the social work of the city was to be efficiently 
advanced the administration must be supported in the demand 
for public funds. As a result nearly one-half of the clergy in 
the city preached a sermon on the relation of the church to 
unmet community needs, and many more carried announce- 
ments of the opening of the exposition in the church calendars 
or announced the event from the pulpit. 

During several hours each day the congestion was so 
great that the purpose of the show was in a measure defeated. 
There was, with one exception, no music, nothing dramatic, 
nothing given away, yet in the evening automobiles were 
parked for a block in front of the hall, and millionaires, 
labourers, politicians and reformers rubbed shoulders, in an 
effort to see where their tax dollars were going. Thousands 
of school children came in classes with their note books. 
Urged by substantial prizes for the best essays on how the 
school child could help the city government, the exhibit 
became a matter of study, rather than of idle curiosity. In 
place of text-book theories the municipality suddenly became a 
reality of streets and lighting ; of big mercantile projects ; of 
extensive charities ; of a management marked with both 
great efficiency and inefficiency. Public officials became 
interesting men who were more than willing to explain the 
details of their departments, and whose interest in their wmk 
was augmented by the public interest in it. 

The educational value of this exhibit may be seen in the 
attitude of the public to the proposal for an increased tax 
which having been granted by a bare majority the previous 
year, was i^enew^ed by a vote of almost two to one. But 
whether this levy had been granted or not, the public cannot 
but have been favourably impressed with the fact that the:pe 
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has been a municipal “ show down cannot but take a keener 
interest in matters of their intimate concern. 

At least with thousands of school children there will be 
the memory that at one time their city took them into its 
confidence, establishing a precedent which public opinion 
may demand to be followed. 

In more recent times some notable exhibits have been 
held in New York City, Pittsburgh, Hoboken, Jersey City, 
Cincinnati, Ossining, The Oranges, New Jersey, Dobbs Ferry, 
New Y’ork, Springfield, Massachusetts, and Westfield, New 
Jersey. 

Aside from the direct contact of the citizen with the 
exhibit, such a programme affords methods of municipal publi- 
city which can be secured from no other source. One finds 
here hundreds of citizens thinking of the same subjects in the 
same terms. It is self-evident that they will think more 
intensely, more vividly, more earnestly, as a group than they 
W’ill as individuals. Such a show invariably moves the city 
hall, from the last page of the newspaper to the front page. 
Prominent people who must be adequately reported, come to 
make speeches at the noon hour and in the evening, politi- 
cians of both the sides make use of it, nearly all cities send their 
officials ■who must carry home the impression of better govern- 
ment and the stimulus of interest. In Cincinnati the exhibit 
justified the personal invitations of prominent citizens and 
the invitations to out-of-tow'n men of prominence. The 
result was a large amount of out-of-town publicity which 
worked its way back and had a local influence through the 
heightening of local pride. The preparation of an exhibit itself 
has a value in the increase of the number of sentiment centers 
in the interest of better government. The fight is conducted 
from a score or hundreds of points instead of from the 
mayor’s office. Every employee wffiose work is described 
becomes a missionary whether he wants to or not. One of 
the most interesting phases of the New York and Cincinnati 
work was the price of the departmental employees in the 
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activities of their own departments shown in the exhibit. 
Emphasis has already been given to the possibility of enlisting 
the interest of a large number of civic and private agents who 
can contribute to the city’s efficiency, improvement associ** 
ations, churches, schools, wumen’s clubs, all of whom can be 
reached to help the city without regard to partisan interest. 

Originally the municipal exhibit was a presentation of 
the activities of the municipality as a whole. It has now 
developed to a point where certain phases of municipal 
and social work are being even more commonly exploited, 
particularly those of welfare and hygiene. Perhaps this is 
because these phases of work are most important and are less 
appreciated by the public. The complete development of this 
field, however, has not yet been reached, and it is to be antici- 
pated that the time will shortly come when every progressive 
city will place before the public a picture of city work in 
simple, interesting and comprehensible terms. It is then 
that we may expect efficient citizenship to become a proper 
factor in efficient government. 


The Bombay Town Planning Act, 
I of 1915. 


T he Bombay Town-Planning Act (Bombay Act I of 1915) 
had its origin in Salsette, an island about 18 miles long, 
lying immediately to the north of the Island of 
Bombay. Plague in Bombay caused a rapid increase in the 
popularity of parts of Salsette as a suburban resort. Numerous 
houses were built in the vicinity of the Eailway Stations 
where there were often no local authorities to control building. 
In many cases the houses were built in the fields, with no 
road access. The local bodies which were constituted round 
all Railway Stations could not afford to supply ^nd maintain 
all the necessary roads. Hence a Town Planning Bill was 
framed which, while giving adequate power to control 
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development, would at the same time aid local authorities in 
enabling them to recover from landowners a special contribu- 
tion towards the cost of roads and other works which would 
specially benefit them. Another object of legislation was to 
facilitate the formation of plots suitable for building purposes. 
It is proposed to indicate here the main features of the Act 
which has just been passed. 

Under the Act a local authority may, for any definite 
area within its jurisdiction, frame a town-planning scheme. 
The scheme may set apart sites for roads, open spaces, schools, 
markets, and public purposes of all kinds, and may lay down 
regulations regarding the number and character of buildings 
allowed in specified parts of the area included in the scheme, 
suspending any by-law or legal provision which would 
conflict with the scheme. This reservation of land in advance 
of development will, apart from various other advantages, save 
local authorities the heavy expenditure which now commonly 
has to be incurred in acquiring sites which have assumed high 
values as a result of development. 

In addition to this anticipation of future needs, a town- 
planning scheme may consist partly of the actual carrying 
out of works. Roads and bridges may be constructed, and 
land may be definitely allotted to the local authority or 
Government. This expenditure accounts for the greater part 
of the costs of a scheme. 

There is one other important object of a town-planning 
scheme. The size and shape of agricultural holdings are 
often extremely unsuitable for building purposes. A man may 
have a plot whose actual area is large enough for a bungalow 
but which has such an awkward shape that no building, with 
its concomitant need of surrounding open air space, can be 
suitably fitted in. The contiguous plots will also very likely 
suffer in a siigilar way from the uneven boundaries, A town- 
planning scheme may straighten out and re-adjust boundaries 
so as- to provide good building sites. As the Act requires that 
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owners shall be consulted at every stage, this formation of 
new plots should be done in accordance with the wishes of the 
respective owners. The rises in values which result go to 
reduce the costs of the scheme, so that the local authority 
derives some benefit from its efforts in improving boundaries. 

The recovery of contributions from owners is arranged 
on an equitable basis. Every man has to give up a share of 
the increase which the scheme causes in the value of his 
property. To take an instance, suppose that before the 
scheme is framed an owmer has one or more plots whose total 
market value is Es. 2,000. The scheme is going to re-adjust his 
boundaries, and some of his land, we will suppose, is wanted 
for a road or other public purpose. On the other hand, he 
may be allotted a useless small j)lot belonging to some other 
owner. Suppose that the value of his land, on the supposition 
that no road is constructed or other improvement effected 
except re-adju^tiricnt of boundaries (in the words of the Act 
without reference to improvements contemplated in the 
scheme other than improvements due to the alteration of 
boundaries ”), would be Es, 1,800. Now the scheme may give 
him road access where he had none before, his property may 
benefit through the setting apart of a recreation ground or a 
school site close by, or drainage or water supply may be 
provided. Suppose that after the scheme is completed his 
land would be worth Es. 2,500. His increment is Es. 700. 
The local authority, in order to meet the costs of the scheme, 
may take a percentage of every man's increment. The 
percentage will be the same for every owner in the scheme, 
but under the Act it can never be more than 50 %. If this 
50 % does not provide all the costs, the local authority must 
find the excess. Suppose that in our example the proportion 
taken is 40 %. The owner whose increment is Es. 700 will 
be debited with Es. 280. But he must be credited with 
Es. 200, the difference between Es, 2,000 and Es. 1,800 
representing the value of land he has given up. Thus he 
will have to pay Es.:80 net. It goes without saying that in 
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some cases tlie local authority may have to pay an owner 
something instead of recovering a contribution. Where the 
net contribution to be recovered from an owner is large, a 
local authority can, under the Act, arrange to collect it by 
instalments. 

A word must now be said about procedure. The Act 
applies only to Salsette in the first instance. It can be applied 
by a Government Notification to any other part of the Bombay 
Presidency, but in the City of Bombay cannot be applied 
except on the application of the Corporation and with the 
consent of a majority of the members of the Corporation. 

The first step, after the application of the Act in general 
to a locality is secured, is taken by the local authority, which 
must pass a Eesolution declaring its intention to make a town- 
planning scheme for some area within its jurisdiction. Before 
any further action is taken, the sanction of Government for 
the making of the scheme for that particular area must be 
obtained. Within 12 months of the granting of such sanction, 
the local authority must prepare a draft scheme in detail, with 
an estimate of the net cost to be borne by the local authority. 
This draft scheme must be published by the local authority, 
and objections must be invited. Then the draft scheme 
is submitted to Government for sanction. 

Government, on sanctioning a draft scheme, appoints an 
arbitrator whose duty it is to demarcate all allotments made 
by the scheme, to do all jgaecessary valuation of plots and 
increments, to calculate the contributions to be made by 
owners, and to draw up the final scheme. 

Many of the decisions of the arbitrator are final, but 
certain matters have to be placed by him before a Tribunal of 
Arbitration. This Tribunal consists of the District Judge 
(or, in the City of Bombay, a High Court Judge), the arbitrator, 
and an impartial person appointed by the District Judge (or 
the High Court Judge, as the case may be). This Tribunal 
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has to deal with the estimates of increments, the percentage 
of increment which should be collected by way of contribu- 
tion to the costs of a scheme, and the compensation to be paid to 
the owner of any property or right affected by the 

making of a town-planning scheme. There is no appeal from 
the decision of the Tribunal. 

When the Tribunal has finished its work, the scheme has 
to go to Government for final sanction, and, on receiving such 
sanction, has effect as if it w’ere enacted in the Act. 
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Local Self-Government Policy of the 
Government of India. 

Besoliition of the Goveyiiment of India, Department 
of Education (Municipalities) , Nos, 66-77, 
dated 28tli April, 1916. 

L ocal SELF-GOVEENMBNT as a conscious process 
of administrative devolution and political education 
dates, outside presidency towns, from the financial 
reforms of Lord Mayo’s government. Consultative committees 
had indeed been appointed in various 

Historical retrospect. 

towns in 1850, and measures were taken 
in 1864 and following years to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the report of the Royal Army Sanitary Commission, 
which was published in 1863, but no comprehensive scheme 
was introduced until the years following 1870. Legislation 
affecting several provinces was then undertaken. Lord 
Eipon’s government in 1882 carried still further the principles 
of local self-government with the object, by measures 
cautiously but substantially progressive, of inducing the people 
themselves to undertake, as far as might be and subject to 
necessary control from without, the management of their own 
local affairs, and of developing and creating, if need be, a 
capacity for self-help in respect of all matters that had not, 
for administrative reasons, to be retained in the hands of a 
representative of Government. Various Acts were passed, 
by which the elective principle, financial independence and 
the reduction of official control were given a wide extension. 
In two resolutions Nos. dated the 24th October, 1896, 

l4o-lo4» 

and Nos. 18-37, dated the 20th August, 1897, respectively. 
Lord Elgin’s government again reviewed the subject and 
laid down further conditions of progress. Important principles 
have, from time to time, been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the revision of Ideal 
self-government Acts and otherwise, and recently the whole 
. held of policy has, in their survey of Indian administration, 
ably and exhaustively reviewed by the Eoyal Commission 
, upon Lecentralizatiou. 
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*2. The Governor-General in Council is glad to be assured 

Substantial progress. *''''. Commission and the 

opinions of local Governments and 
Administrations upon it, that the results have on the whole 
justified the policy out of which local self-government arose. 
The degree of success varies from province to province and 
from one part of a province to another but there is definite and 
satisfactory evidence of the growth of a feeling of good 
citizenship, particularly in the towns. The spread of education 
is largely responsible for the quickening of a sense of 
responsibility and improvements in the machinery. In certain 
provinces, beneficial results have followed the elaboration of a 
system of local audit. On all sides there are signs of vitality 
and growth. 

3. The obstacles in the way of realising completely the 
ideals which have prompted action in the 

Future general policy. ,.n , i 

past are still, however, by no means 
inconsiderable. The smallness and inelasticity of local 
revenues, the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation, 
the indifference still prevailing in many places towards all 
forms of public life, the continued unwillingness of many 
Indian gentlemen to submit to the troubles, expense and 
inconveniences of election, the unfitness of some of those whom 
these obstacles do not deter, the prevalence of sectarian 
animosities, the varying character of the municipal area, all 
these are causes which cannot but impede the free and full 
development of local self-government. The growing demand 
among the educated classes in towns for greater efficiency, 
involving more direct expert control, in matters affecting public 
health and education, is a further influence of a different 
character. A similar tendency, it may be observed, is discern- 
ible in England and in other European countries, the 
Governments of which have shown a growing disposition to 
place on central authorities the duty of stimulating and 
encouraging local bodies in cases of default or deficiency on 
their part, and to give to the former powers of intervention 
5 
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and, in case of need, of actual supersession of the latter. 
These and similar considerations indicate the need for caution 
in delegating powers to non-official bodies, when they are not 
as yet adapted nor prepared for them. But on the wdiole the 
Grovernment of India declare unhesitatingly in favoin* of a 
'general policy of further progress, limited only by such 
conditions as local circumstances may dictate. Uniformity, 
even were it attainable, would be undesirable as tending to 
monotony, lifelessness and discouragement of new' experiments. 
But, in fact, any attempt to exact uniformity in local adminis- 
tration w^ould be foredoomed to failure. In each province, 
sometimes in each part of a province, the administrative 
system has grown up on lines of its own with reference to 
local needs and the wushes and abilities of the people. On a 
review of all tlie circumstances, the Government of India have 
decided to accept in almost every case the conclusion of the 
local Government or Administration as to the degree of 
progress possible at the present time. But in the more 
backward provinces in particular, it is their conviction that 
there is room for advance, and that the aim to be steadily 
pursued is abstention from interference in detail and increased 
reliance on the non-official element in local bodies. 


4. Local Governments and Administrations in general 
are prepared to advance in the direction 
of recommendations of the 

Commission. They propose in varying 
degrees to expand the electoral elements in the constitution 
of local bodies, to extend the employment of non-official 
chairmen in municipalities, to allow local bodies more ample 
control over budgets and freer powers of reappropriation, to 
concede increased authority to local bodies over establishments 
and to relax existing restrictions in regard to outside sanction 
for expenditure on works of importance. These changes will 
mark a real and immediate extension of the principles of local 
self-government. 
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5. The Government of India now propose to state the 
principal conclusions that have been reached after full discussion 
in the public press, in debates of the Legislative Councils, and 
in consultation with local Governments and, in certain matters, 
with His Majesty’s Secretary of State, on the questions that 
arise respecting (1) towns, (*2) districts, (3) villages or other 
small local areas; in other words, in relation to (1) municipal 
boards, (2) district and sub-district boards, and (3) panchayats 
or other unions. In each case they will consider the constitution 
of the local body, its ability to tax and its powers in regard to 
its budget and its establishment. Finally, they will deal with 
the recommendations of the Commission in connection wdth 
presidency towms and Rangoon. 


Municipal Boards. 

6. The Commission recommended that municipal boards 

should ordinarily be constituted on the 

Elective majority. 

basis of a substantial elective majority, 
and that nominated members should be limited to a number 
sufficient to provide for the due representation of minorities 
and official experience. This recommendation has already 
been adopted in several provinces and is generally accepted 
by local Governments and the Government of India subject to 
the proviso that the principle should in places, where its success 
is doubtful, be introduced gradually, and after experiment in 
selected municipalities. 

7, The Commission also proposed that the Municipal 

Chairman should usually be an elected 
Chairmen. noii-official, that Government officers 

should not be allowed to stand for election, and that where a 
nominated chairman might still be required, he should be an 
official. The following statistics show how in the different 
provinces chairmen of municipalities are at present secured : — 
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Number of chairmen of miiniciioalities^ elected and. nominatedy 


officials and non-officials. 


Province. 

Elected 

non- 

officials. 

Elected 

officials. 

Nominated 

non- 

officials. 

Nominated 

officials. 

Total. 

Madras 

38 

2 

15 

8 

63 

Bombay 

53 

37 

3 

60 

153 

Bengal 

74 

10 

8 

19 

111 

United Provinces 

20 

34 

10 

11 

84 

Punjab 

15 

77 

1 

11 

104 

BuT-ma . . . . 


41 


4 

45 

Bihar and Orissa 


7 

*5 

1 36 

55 

Central Provinces and Berar. ; 

12 

30 


8 

56 

Assam 

3 

1 4 


8 

15 

North-West Frontier Province. 

, , 

1 , , 


6 

3 

Coorg 

. • 

• • 


2 

2 

Delhi .. 

.. 

j 


1 ^ 

1 

Total .. 

222 

CO 

CM 

51 

1 174 

695 


The majority of Local Governments are in favour of 

, substituting, so far as possible, non- 

Non-official cnairmen. • i 

omcial for onicial chairmen, and the 

Government of India are in full sympathy with the proposal. 

The increasing burden of administration, apart from other 

considerations, renders it desirable that the district officer 

should be relieved of the executive control of municipal bodies. 

The Governor-General in Council recognises, however, that the 

change must be made gradually, and that in the absence of 

suitable candidates, it may not be possible to make it finally 

and once for all in particular places. He agrees with the 

opinion expressed in several quarters that discretion should be 

reserved to a local Government to nominate a non-official as 

chairman. Many gentlemen of influence, well fitted to be 

chairmen of boards, are not prepared to offer themselves for 

election and insistence on election as the only alternative to 

the nomination of an official would unnecessarily narrow the 

field of choice. Nor does it appear necessary to prohibit 

boards under any circumstances from electing an official as 

their chairman. It may be desirable, however, to require the 

election of an official as chairman to be confirmed by the 

Commissioner, or even higher authority. 
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9. The Commission suggested that some of the largest 
cities should adopt the system in force in Bombay city, where 
there is an elected chairman, who is the 
iJger^^^ciyiitier^'^ official mouthpiece of the corporation as 
a whole, the executive administration, 
however, vesting in a full-time nominated official subject to 
the control of the Corporation and of a standing committee 
thereof. In the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, also, 
there are provisions under which a Chief Officer can be appointed 
by a city municipality, on its own initiative or at the instance of 
the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council may also 
appoint an executive officer known as the Municipal Commis- 
sioner for any municipal district which contains one-hundred 
thousand inhabitants, or for any other municipal district 
on the application of the municipality, provided that such 
application has been previously supported by not less than 
two-thirds of the whole body of Councillors. A Municipal 
Commissioner has in some respects more extensive powers 
than a Chief Officer. Under this arrangement the direction 
•of the general policy of a municipality vests in the whole 
body of councillors, while the executive power, with certain 
reservations, vests in the Municipal Commissioner. The 
municipal committee may cause him to furnish any returns 
and reports on matters appertaining to municipal administra- 
tion and they retain financial control. The Chief Officer or 
Municipal Commissioner is not removeable, except by order 
^of the Governor in Council, or by the vote of three-fourths 
of the whole number of councillors. These officers exercise 
certain executive powers specifically conferred on them by 
the Municipal Act, and such other powers as may be 
•delegated to them under the provisions of the Act ; and the 
Governor in Council may- require that they shall be invested 
with any powers which can be lawfully delegated. The 
system works well in Bombay. The Government of India do 
not desire to press for its adoption in provinces where it may 
not be suited to the local conditions. They are, however, of 
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opinion that it has the advantages of ensuring a continuous 
and strong executive administration by an efficient paid staff, 
while maintaining the corporate control and activity of the 
municipal board. It is in fact not dissimilar to the system 
in force in England. They commend it to Local Governments 
as a means of overcoming, at any rate in large cities, the 
difficulties inherent in the introduction of the important 


changes contemplated, especially when non-official chairmen 
are busy professional men. In smaller towns they suggest that 
the object aimed at might be attained by the wider delegation 
of executive functions to responsible secretaries, engineers and 
health officers and that power to enforce such delegation 
might be secured by legislation. 

10. The aggregated income of 701 municipalities in 
existence at the close of 1912-1913 (excluding the presidency 
towns and Rangoon) amounted to 
M 3,282,845 (Rs. 4,92,42,675) apart 
from loans, sales of securities and other extraordinary receipts 
or an average of about £4,683 (Rs. 70,245) a year. This 
income was distributed as follows : — 

£ 


Financial resources. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Berar 
Assam 


464,908 

586,054 

339,970 

592,321 

435,039 

292,524 

145,270 

177,496 

37,594 

34,764 


North-West Frontier Province 72,560 
Coorg ... ... 3,700 

Delhi ... ... 110,566^ 


£ 3,282,845 (Rs. 4,92,42,675) 

The following further statements show the proportions' 

under various heads of municipal income and expenditure 

the different provinces for the year 1912-1913. 

• NoTE.--Tlie figures are abnormal on account of large grants fronn 
Government during the year. 
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11. The taxes, tolls and fees which may ordinarily be 
levied by municipalities are j)rovided for 

Taxation. in the municipal enactments in force in 

the diherent provinces. They are im- 
posed in most cases with the previous sanction of the local 
Government concerned and within the limits laid down in 
the Acts. They usually take one or other of the following 
forms : — - 

(1) Tax on arts, professions, trades, callings, offices and 
appointments. 

(2) Tax on buildings, lands and holdings. 

(3) Water, drainage, sewage, conservancy, scavenging 
and lighting tax. 

(4) Tax on vehicles, boats, palanquins and animals kept 
for use or used within municipal limits. 

(5) Tax on circumstances and property. 

(6) Tax on private menials and domestic servants. 

(7) Tax on private markets. 

(8) Octroi on animals or goods or both, brought within 
municipal limits for consumption or use. 

(9) Toils on vehicles and animals entering municipal 
limits, and tolls on ferries, bridges and metalled roads. 

(10) Fees on the registration of cattle sold within muni- 
cipal limits and of carts and other vehicles. 

The taxes provided for in the Acts vary, however, in the 
different provinces, and not all these taxes are actually levied 
in any one province. Any tax other than those specified in 
the Acts, which is proposed to be levied, ordinarily requires 
and should continue to require the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

12. The most important taxes now in force are octroi 
duties, levied principally in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces and the North-West 
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Frontier Pi*ovince and tlie tax on houses and lands which 
holds the chief place in the other provinces as well as in 
Bombay city. 

18. The octroi -system in the existing circumstances of 
the country has certain obvious advan- 
fa.ges. As a tax octroi is productive and 
grows with the prosperity of the town. 
Its imposition is sanctioned by immemorial usage, and the ‘ 
people are habituated to the system by long custom. The tax 
is usually paid in small amounts and the effect of the payment 
is not generally felt as a burden. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that it provides constant opportunities for fraud, 
delay and oppression owing to the necessity of entrusting 
large discretionary powers to a subordinate agency, that it is 
expensive to collect and wasteful and, finally, that in many 
places it constitutes a serious burden on trade in general, and 
in particular on through trade, notwithstanding the provision 
made for refunds. On the recommendation of a strong repre- 
sentative committee and the Local Government, the Government 
of India have sanctioned an experiment in the United Provinces, 
\vhich involves (a) the substitution of direct taxation for octroi 
in the smaller towns, and (6) the application to a large number 
of other towns in which conditions are suitable for the system 
of a terminal tax, or light transit dues on imports or exports, 
subject to no refunds. The Govecnment of the United 
Provinces considers that some of the main benefits of such a 
system, and in particular a reduction of the high cost of 
collection, can only be secured if the tax is collected through 
the agency of the railway companies, who should be adequately 
remunerated for their services. The Government of India 
are prepared to facilitate negotiations to this end. The 
Government of Bombay have assented to the tentative 
rcpiacemont of octroi by a terminal ‘tax in a few 
municipalities selected from those desirous of making the 
experiment. The question is under consideration or 
experiment in other provinces also. The Government of India 
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while adhering to the principle that innnieipal taxation should 
not operate, so far as can be avoided, as a transit duty on 
through trade, are prepared to concede that a light terminal tax 
with no refunds may in practice pi'ove less burdensome to 
through trade than the octroi system as hitherto administered, 
provided that the following conditions aie observed — viz., 

(1) that the terminal tax, wherever imposed, should be 
substantially lower in its* rates than the octroi \vhich it replaces, 

(2) that it should be limited to places where there are special 
grounds for applying it which must be adequately demonstra- 
ted, (8) that it should be regarded as facilitating the transition 
to a system in wdiich direct taxation will form an increasingly 
important factor, and not as an elastic means of progressively 
increasing the resources of municipalities apart from normal 
development due to increase of traffic and (4) that it should not 
be adjusted with the primary object of compensating 
municipalities for the loss of octroi. 

14. The house and land tax is the chief source of 
, , municipal income in Madras, Bengal,, 

House and land tax. • t ^ t i t 

Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam and 
it has been imposed with some success in portions of Northern 
India. This tax, however, is difficult of assessment in many 
places, where it is the custom to owm rather than to rent 
dwelling houses, because in such cases the house affords no 
indication of the financial status of the owmer- Many 
aristocratic but impoverished families live in large buildings 
which are merely relics of vanished prosperity, while the rich 
trader often remains content with the humble dwelling in wdiich 
he was born. There is, how^ever, a growing tendency on the 
part of the professional and trading classes to spend a larger 
proportion of their incomes on seen ring sanitary accommodation^ 
so that it is reasonable to anticipate that the house tax revenue 
will gradually expand, and will generally be contributed by 
those best able to pay. The technical and administrative 
difficulties of assessment have in places been overcome by 
entrusting the preparation and periodic revision of registers to 
outside agency. 
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15. A tax on professions and trades yields a considerable 
revenue in certain provinces, e.g., 
andtodel 7,239 (Es. 2,58,591) in Madras, 

£4,697 (Rs. 70,465) in Bengal, £14,106 
(Es. 2,11,599) in the United Provinces and £4,869 (Es. 78,036) 
in the Central Provinces. It has also been imposed in some 
towns in Northern India. But neither it nor the tax on 
.circumstances and property is likely to yield a large revenue 
.and there is always danger lest local taxation of this kind 
encroach on the field of Imperial taxation. 


Tax on pilgrims. 


16. In Benares there is a form of terminal tax which is 
imposed, with certain exceptions, on 
passengers coming to or leaving that 

station by rail. There is a radius of exemption beyond which 
the tax is levied and it is collected by the railway companies as 
a surcharge on railway fares. A similar tax is also in force in 
Calcutta which is levied by the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
and is collected from passengers entering or leaving that city 
by rail or steamer. In Hardwar, Ajudhia and Thaneswar, 
there is a tax on pilgrims and other persons who enter the 
limits of those municipalities. The tax at Hardwar is levied 
on railway passengers throughout the year, while that at the 
other two municipalities is imposed only on the occasion of 
certain special fairs. In Bombay a pilgrim tax may be levied 
under section 59 (5) {x) of the District Municipal Act, III of 
1901. 

17. The Commission were of opinion that municipalities 
should have full liberty to impose or alter 
taxation within the limits laid down by 

the municipal laws but that the sanction of an outside authority 
ito any increase in taxation should be required where the law 
-did not prescribe a maximum rate. Subject to the general 
control of the Government of India over the principles to be 
followed, the sanction of the Local Government is at present 
necessary to every proposal for the imposition of taxation. A 
maximum rate is prescribed in the Madras, Bengal, and Burma 


Powers of taxation. 
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Acts, and in the Punjab, United Provinces and Central Pro- 
vinces, so far as regards the tax on buildings and lands ; but 
none is laid down in Bombay. The recommendations of the 
Commission do not command general assent. It is pointed 
out, for instance, that a municipality might reduce its taxation 
without due consideration to the needs of the administration 
and the security of loans. The Government of India, while 
recognizing the force of such objections, are, on the whole, in 
general sympathy with the Commission’s recommendations. 
They think, however, that power to vary any tax might be 
reserved by such Local Governments as are unable to accept in 
full the recommendations of the Commission and that in the 
case of indebted municipalities the previous sanction of higher 
authority should be required to any alteration of taxation. 

18. Municipal finance has shown a marked expanse 
during the last decade. The total income 
Government. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ municipalities in ] 912-1913 w’as 

£3,282,845 (Es. 4,92,42,675) as compared 
with £1,844,081 (Es. 2,76,61,215) for 753 municipalities in 
1902-1903. Contributions from Government have materially 
assisted this expansion. Since 1911, the Government of India 
have made grants amounting to £3,076,466 (Es. 4,61,47,000), 
of which £368,200 (Es. 55,23,000) are recurring, for urban 
sanitation. Municipalities have also received their share — the 
exact figure is not easily ascertainable — of the large educational 
grants made by the Government of India since 1911, amount- 
ing to about £3,987,800 (Es. 5,98,17,000), of which £826,666 
(Es. 1,24,00,000) are recurring. Municipal Boards have been 
relieved of all charges for the mpuntenance of police within 
municipal limits. In almost every province, the recommend- 
ation that municipalities should be relieved from financial 
responsibility for famine relief and should receive assistance 
from Government in the case of severe epidemics, has been 
already given effect to, or the principle has been accepted. 

There is a growing demand on every side for improvements 
and it is not possible for all municipalities to finance large 
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schemes of water-supply and drainage without substantial aid. 
Such aid has been freely given by the Imperial and Local 
Governments. The power of the Government to make grants 
is, however, limited and financial assistance of this nature 
cannot be expected unless the rate-payers are prepared to bear 
a reasonable proportion of the burden. Where, how'ever, 
further taxation is not possible, the Government of India trust 
that municipalities wuil bear in mind the possibility of 
supplementing taxation by development of municipal property, 
so as to ensure the best possible returns and by maintaining 
the principle that special services such as the supply of water, 
electric lighting, etc., should, as far as possible, pay 
for themselves. 

The Government of India have also accepted a further 
recommendation of the Commission, namely, that assistance 
may legitimately be given by Government to poorer munici- 
palities which, without it, would be unable to carry on the 
normal standard of administration required from them. In 
such cases, the Government of India agree with the Commission 
that assistance can best be given, when it is given, by a 
general recurring grant-m-aid, which should be at the 
discretion of the Local Government and met from its owm 
resources. 


19. The Commission proposed that if a municipal or 
rural board has to pay for a service it 
should control it, and that where it is 
expedient that the control should be 
largely in the hands of Government, the service should be a 
provincial one. The Government of India while not prepared 
to accept the proposal in full have approved it in a somewhat 
modified form. They consider that charges should be remitted 
in cases where a local body contributes to Government for 
services inherent in the duty of supervision and control by 
Government officers, or for services which cannot expediently 
be performed except by Government agency. For example, 
Government may properly cease to charge for clerical 
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establishments in the offices of supervision and control, or for 
the collection of district cesses which it is clearly expedient to 
realise along with the Government revenue. On this principle 
they have made assignments which will relieve both munici- 
palities and rural boards of payments amounting to £40,000 
<Es. 6,00,000) a year approximately. 

20. It was suggested by the Commission that munici- 

palities should be empowered to levy a 
Tramway cess. ^ ‘ 

special rate for the construction or 

promotion of tramways. Local Governments generally are 

doubtful as to the value of the proposal. The Government of 

India will, however, be prepared to consider any practical 

proposal to this end which they may receive. 

21. Commenting on the minute control exercised in 

some provinces over municipal finance, 
Commission recommended that 
municipalities should have a free hand 
with regard to their budgets ; the only check required 
should, they thought, be the maintenance of a minimum stand- 
ing balance to be prescribed by the Local Government. They 
acknowledged that relaxed control might lead to mistakes and 
mismanagement, but they were of opinion that municipal bodies 
could attain adequate financial responsibility only by the 
exercise of such powers and by having to bear the consequences 
of their errors. Further checks would be provided by the 
control wffiich local Governments would exercise over loans, 
and by the power which should be reserved to compel a muni- 
cipality to discharge its duties in case of default. The system 
■proposed is stated to be in force in Bombay Presidency where, 
however, no minimum balance is required by law. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces accepts the recommendations 
subject to the condition that Commissioners should pass 
.and that Government should see the budgets of indebted 
municipalities. The Punjab Government also agrees subject to 
the proviso that the budget of an indebted municipality should 
be forwmxled to the Government for information^ The Govern- 
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merit of Bengal are prepared to introduce the change experi- 
mentally in certain selected municipalities. They intend alsO' 
to issue general instructions to Commissioners in this province 
to abstain from interference in details and to restrict their 
supervision to securing (1) a minimum closing balance, (2} 
provision for the service of loans, (3) the observance of the 
provisions of the Act or statutory rules and of any standing 
orders of Grovernment. Other Governments concede certain 
relaxations of existing rules. The Government of India accept 
these opinions for the present, but they nevertheless regard 
the recommendations of the Commission as expressing a policy 
to be steadily kept in view and gradually realised. 

22. The Commission proposed that the existing restric- 

tions on municipalities, which require 
outside sanction for works estimated to* 
cost more than a certain amount, should 
be removed but that Government should scrutinize and 
sanction estimates of projects to be carried out from loan 
funds. The majority of the local Governments are prepared 
to relax the ‘existing rules in the direction of giving more 
freedom to municipal boards. The Government of India are 
in favour of extended freedom subject, where necessary, to- 
proper precautions against extravagant and ill-considered 
projects. They are content, however, to leave the precise 
extent of relaxation to be determined by Local Governments. 
One important factor in this connection wull be the quality of 
the professional agency available in the various boards. In 
their Eesolution No. I019-x\., dated the 10th November 1914, 
promulgating rules relating to the grant of loans to local bodies 
under the Local iluthorities Loans Act, 1914, the Government 
of India have emphasised the necessity for a propei* scrutiny 
of projects financed with borrowed money and they trust that 
the rules in question will be carefully observed, 

23. It was recommended by the Commission that the 

degree of outside control over municipal 
Establishment establishments should be relaxed, that 

the appointment of municipal secretaries or other chief 
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executive officers, of engineers and health officers, where these 
exist, should require the sanction of the local Government in 
the case of cities, and of the Commissioner elsewhere, and that 
the same sanction should be required for any alteration in the 
emoluments of these posts, and for the appointment and dis- 
missal of the occupants. As regards other appointments, they 
proposed that the local Governments should lay down for 
municipal boards general rules in respect to such matters as 
leave, acting and travelling allowances, pensions or provident 
funds and maximum salaries, and that their sanction should 
be required for any deviation therefrom. Almost all local 
Governments have expressed their willingness to relax outside 
control over the appointment of the staff euqi'-'yod by local 
bodies. In Bombay, the system is generally that recom- 
mended by the Commission. In some other provinces, the 
existing rules give a free hand to municipalities, subject to 
outside control in the case of certain appointments. The Gov- 
ernment of India, while considering that Government control 
over other posts might reasonably be relaxed, accept the view 
that outside sanction should be required to the appointment 
or dismissal of secretaries, engineers and health officers, and 
they have already advised Local Governments to take powers 
where these do not exist, to require a municipality to appoint 
a health officer and to veto the appointment of an unfit person. 
Such powders already exist in the Bombay Presidency and 
have recently been taken by legislation in Bengal. The 
Imperial and Provincial Governments have given liberal 
grants to selected municipalities in order to establish a trained 
service of health officers and sanitary inspectors, the condi- 
tions of these grants being, as in England, such as will ensure 
the appointment of qualified men and reasonable security of 
tenure. 

24. The Commission thought that the Collector should 
retain certain powers, given under the existing Acts, the 

power to suspend in certain cases the 

Special outside control. • * i . 

operation oi municipal resolutions and 
that the Commissioner should be able to require a municL 
7 
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pality which has neglected a particular service to take such 
action as he may consider necessary. The Local Governments 
generally and the Government of India are of opinion that 
special powers of outside control are necessary and should 
continue. 

25. The question of extending the powers of selected 
municipalities to enable them to relieve 

reiiet ot congested areas^ the presstire of population in congested 
areas, and to undertake schemes of 
orderly town-planning in order to provide for future needs, 
has been dealt with by the Government of India in paragraphs 
43 and 44 of their Sanitary Eesolution Nos. 888-908, dated 
the 23rd May 1914. A Town Planning Bill, combining many 
original features with others derived from the latest English and 
Continental legislation, has now been passed into la^v in the 
Bombay Presidency, and the Government of India will watch 
with deep interest the results of this experiment, which will, 
they trust, pioneer a fruitful expansion of municipal activities 
in India. 

Rural Boards (district and sub-district ) 

26. The Commission desired that sub-district boards 
should be universally established and that 
Sub-district boards. they should be the principal agencies of 
rural boards’ administration. They noted 
that there was a considerable body of evidence that the sub- 
district boards existing in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces had not been efficient or 
successful bodies, and this they attributed largely to the 
circumscription of their powers and resource. They thought 
that these boards should have adequate funds and a large 
measure of independence, and that their jurisdiction should be 
so limited in area as to ensure local knowledge and interest on 
the part of the members, and be at the same time a unit well 
known to the people. For this purpose they suggested the 
taluka or tahsil as a suitable unit. The system recommended 
by the Commission is in force in Madras, where, however, the 
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territorial jurisdiction is coterminous with the revenue division. 
In Bombay, the taluka board is universal and is the principal 
agency in rural board administration. In Bengal and in Bihar 
and Orissa, the sub-district boards are merely the agents of the 
district boards and have restricted powers. The Local Govern- 
ments concerned deprecate such a reconstitution as wnuld 
involve sapping the vitality of district boards w^hile in entire 
agreement with the Commission that sufficient use has not 
hitherto been made of these bodies. In the Central Provinces 
where also sub-district boards with limited power exist, a 
scheme has been introduced for enlarging their scope by entrust- 
ing them with the management of minor public works, 
sanitation, water-supply, etc., and placing an adequate share of 
the district council funds at their disposal for these purposes. 
In Assam, the rural boards have jurisdiction over sub-divisional 
areas, and perform the duties assigned elsewhere to district 
boards. The Governments of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province consider the scheme unsuitable in view of 
local conditions. Districts in Northern India are comparatively 
small and form an easily controlled unit, communications are 
good, and moreover under existing conditions in the provinces 
concerned it would be more difficult to secure competent boards 
in tahsils than in districts. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces considers, moreover, that there is every 
prospect of a steady advance in the reality and utility of district 
boards by a continuous and orderly development of the existing 
system of delegation to tahsil or sub-divisional committees. 
The Punjab Government favours the formation of sub-com- 
mittees within a district board on a local basis. The Govern- 
ment of India accept the views of the several Local Govern- 
ments in regard to their own provinces. 

27. District and sub-district boards, in the opinion of 

the Commission, should contain a large 
Elective majority. ^ 

preponderance of elected members, 
together with a nominated element sufficient to secure the due 
representation of minorities and of official experience. 
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In the United Provinces, the number of nominated mem- 
bers on a district board cannot exceed one-third of the elected 
members, while in the Central Provinces the number of such 
members cannot exceed one-third of the total number. The 
Government of Madras are prepared to raise the proportion of 
elected members to tvro-thirds and one-half of the maximum 
strength on district and sub-district boards respectively. In 
Bombay, the Governor in Council regards it as inadvisable, in 
present conditions, to provide for an elected majority on the 
boards. There is already a substantial majority of elected 
members both in district and sub-district boards in Bengal, 
and in Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab, the elective system 
has been applied to many districts and the Local Government 
has expressed its readiness to extend it. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam has adopted the principle of granting an elec- 
tive majority. In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
change is not yet practicable owing to factional and tribal 
feeling. It will be seen that Local Governments in general are 
in sympathy with the Commission’s proposal. 

28. The Commission were-' of opinion that an ofScial 
should remain, as he usually is at pre- 
sent, chairman of every district and sub- 
district board. They considered that the removal of the 
district and sub-divisional officer from the presidentship of 
rural boards would have the effect of dissociating them from 
the general interests of the district in such matters as roads, 
education, sanitation, etc., and would divorce them from healthy 
contact with instructed non-official opinion. They differen- 
tiated the circumstances of rural boards from those of munici- 
pf^lities. in that the latter are less connected with general 
dir:ti-lcT administration, that they have reached a higher level 
oi Doiitical education and that the jurisdictional area is much 
siuallej- and more compact. All local Governments have 
uccr.pr^^d this view with which the Government of India are 
in figrcement, though they will have no objection to non- 
/)fficinl chairmen being retained where sxich exist, or appointed 
whore a Local Government or^ Administration desires to make 
the- experiment. 
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29 The funds of district boards are mainly derived from 
, a cess levied upon agricultural land over 

and above the land revenue, with which 
it is collected, and not usually exceeding one anna in the rupee 
(Gj per cent.) on the annual rent value. Since 1905 this 
income has been specially supplemented by a Government 
contribution amounting to 25 per cent, of the then existing in- 
come. Besides this, special grants are frequently made to 
district boards by local Governments. The total number of 
district and sub-district boards in 1912-1913 was 199 and 536, 
respectively, with an aggregate income of 787,219 
<Rs. 5,68,08,292). In the same year they received specially 
large gL*ants from the sums allotted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for education and sanitation. Prior to 1913 the district 
boards of several provinces did not receive the whole of the 
land cess. Por example, this cess in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa was divided into two parts, viz,, the road cess and the 
public works cess. The district boards only enjoyed the 
benefits of the road cess, while the public works cess belonged 
of right to the local Government, which returned, however, a 
portion in the shape of discretionary grants. In other 
provinces, e. g,, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province, considerable deductions were 
made by the local Governments concerned from the cess for 
various purposes. In 1913 the Imperial Government made 
assignments to the local Governments concerned to enable them 
to hand over the entire net proceeds of the cess to the boards. 
The relief thus given amounted to £548,866 (Bs, 82,33,000) 
,a year and the provinces which benefited were Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and to a smaller extent 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The 
income of district boards in Bengal, the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa has mainly by this measure been increased 
by 44, 43, and 35 per cent,, respectively, in the year 1913-1914. 
This notable expansion will enable them in future to undertake 
•or develop many beneficent activities from which they have 
hitherto been debarred by lack of financial means. 



The following statements show the proportions under various heads of income and expendituie of 
the district boards in the different provinces for the year 1912-1913 : — 

Income. 
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30. It was the opinion of the Commission that district 

boards should not be empowered to raise 

Taxation. 

the land cess beyond one anna in the 
rupee on the rent value, as this would be an unpopular 
measure. Under present conditions any proposal to raise the 
limit imposed by the existing law, would require the previous 
sanction of the G-overnment of India. Such proposals w-ould 
need the most careful consideration on the merits, and the 
Government of India do not consider it necessary for the 
present to make any pronouncement on the subject. 

31. The Commission proposed to allow district boards 

to levy a special extra land cess of 3 pies 
tramway rupee on the annual rent value of 

land for the construction of lighfc 
railways or tramways conditional on the approval of the tax by 
not less than three-fourths of the members of the board. This 
resolution would be subject to confirmation after a period of 
six months by an equal majority at a like meeting and to the 
sanction of the local Government. The Government of India, 
after consulting local Governments, have with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State empowered local Governments to 
undertake legislation, if they so desire, in accordance with the 
Commission’s proposals. The scheme is to be commended 
from many points of view. It has an educative value by 
associating local self-government with responsibility for 
taxation for local objects and it opens up great possibilities of 
economic development. The actual imposition of the tax will 
in many instances probably not be necessary ; the power to 
impose it, if necessary, will be sufficient for purposes of 
guarantee. In a few districts in Bengal the ordinary resources 
of district boards have proved sufficient for the construction of 
railways within the limits of the district. The eininently 
satisfactory results which have attended the construction of 
district board lines in the Presidency of Madras encourage the 
Government of India to hope that the financial results of 
'Carefulh selected schemes will in the course of a few years 
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materially strengthen the financial resources of district boards 
which are in a position to undertake the construction or 
guarantee of these lines. Legislation to carry out the proposal 
has already been undertaken in Assam and is under conside- 
ration in the Punjab. The Gfovernment of India trust that 
other Local Governments will take steps to confer the necessary 
powers on the local authorities and that selected boards 
throughout the country will experiment on the lines suggested. 

32. There are two general methods by which district 
boards, which possess the necessary 
construction . resources, may secure the construction 

of a railway within the limits of the 
district. A district board may wait until the surplus funds 
which it has accumulated from the levy of a special cess or 
otherwise are adequate to justify it in undertaking construction 
at its own cost, or it may decide to allow to a company 
floated for the special purpose of the construction of the 
proposed railway a firm guarantee on the capital paid up. In 
such cases in return for the guarantee, the district board will 
become entitled to a share of the surplus profits over a certain 
fixed percentage accruing from the working of the feeder 
railway. If the former method be adopted, it will usually 
be found convenient and economical to entrust the constuction 
and working of the railway owned by the district board to the 
main line — whether worked by the State or by a company- — 
with which the district board railway connects. In the latter 
case, the branch line Company receiving the district board’s 
.guarantee may itself undertake construction and working, or 
may arrange for construction and working through the agency 
of the main line. The Government of India are of opinion 
that when a light railway using steam locomotives is projected 
outside urban limits it will ordinarily be preferable to deal 
with the project as a railway under the Railways Act rather 
than as a tramway under the Tramways Act. In any event 
the sanction of the Railway Department is necessary in order 
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to ensure that the project shall not conflict with others which 
that Department may have under their consideration, and the 
Kail way Department will at all times, when so desired, 
endeavour to arrange suitable terms for construction and 
working on behalf of the district board, or on behalf of a 
company which has received a district board guarantee. As a 
result of a recent reference from the Grovernment of Madras, 
the Government of India have decided that when a district 
board has accumulated a sum which, though substantial, is 
insufficient to meet the entire cost of a railway project which 
a district board desires to carry out, there is no objection to 
the raising of a debenture loan on the security of the railway 
to be constructed and the potential resources which a district 
board possesses through the power to continue the levy of a 
railway cess. For the redemption of such debentures a special 
sinking fund need not be accumulated. By this expedient a 
district board may become the owner of a district railway at 
a much earlier date than would formerly have been possible. 
A large field is thus offered for district board enterpi'ise. This 
recent decision will, it is hoped, be of substantial assistance in 
accelerating the construction of local feeder raihvays outside 
the Imperial programme. 

33, A further recommendation was that rural boards 
should be given full power to pass their 
financial subject only to the maintenance 

of a prescribed minimum balance. The 
procedure recommended by the Commission is stated to be 
already in force in the Bombay Presidency. Other local 
Governments generally are not prepared to accede to this 
complete removal of restrictions, although some of them 
propose some relaxation in the existing rules. The Government 
of India consider that the present restrictions on the powers of 
the boards with regard generally to budget expenditure should 
be gradually relaxed with due regard to local conditions and 
requirements. The fact that an official is almost invariably 
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president of a rural board and that powers of inspection and 
control by certain officers of Government are provided under the 
Acts relating to rural boards should ordinarily, in their 
opinion, be sufficient safeguards against gross inefficiency or 
mismanagement. 

34. The Commission also proposed that the existing 
Estunates for public stringent restrictions on rural boards with 

regard to estimates for public works 
should be removed. At present rural boards have to obtain 
outside sanction in respect to roads and other public works, the 
estimates of which involve any considerable amount, the limits 
varying for different provinces. In the opinionof the Govern- 
ment of India, which has the general support of local 
Governments, the grant to rural boards of full powers in the 
allotment of funds and the passing of estimates cannot, for 
the present at least, be conceded, but the extent of the 
necessary financial control might depend in the case of rural 
boards on the competence of the staff employed, and, where 
this varies, it would not be desirable to lay down hard and fast 
rules for the whole province. In such cases district boards 
might be placed in different classes according to tlie staff' 
employed. The Government of India accept the view of the 
Commission that in districts where there are sufficient works to. 
justify the special appointment of a trained engineer, a district 
board which desires to entertain such an officer and can afford 
to pay him an adequate salary should be permitted to do so. 

35. The Government of India have come to the same 

, conclusionsin the case of establishments of 

Establishmenfcs. 

rural boards as inthe case of municipalities 
(paragraph 23 sapra). They have recently, in their Sanitary 
Resolution, Nos. 88S-908, dated the 23rd May 1914, 
expressed the opinion that the appointment of well-qualified 
and wholetime district sanitary officers to control and organise 
all sanitary arrangements and experiments in the district is 
one of the urgent needs of the present time. 
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3(). Special powers of control over rural boards are 

c, . , ^ , vested in outside authorities under the 

Special outside control. 

existing Acts, and the Commission 
recommended that these should continue. The Local Govern- 
ments in general as well as the Government of India accept 
this view. 

Village Organisation — Panchayats or other Committees. 

37. The Commission recommended the constitution 
and development of village panchayats 
Co^mmiSion possessed with certain administrative 

powers, with jurisdiction in petty civil 
and criminal cases, and financed by a portion of the land cess, 
special grants, receipts from village cattle pounds and markets, 
and small fees on civil suits. This proposal, favourably com- 
mended by the Government of India, who expressed their 
readiness to acquiesce in some form of permissive taxation, if 
need be, has in general been sympathetically received. The 
practical difficulties are, however, felt to be very great in many 
parts of India. The Government of Burma and the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces deprecate the intro- 
duction nf a system which, in their judgment, is alien to the 
<5U3toms of the people and will not command public confidence. 
Other Governments are willing to experiment, but on 
different lines. The Punjab Government has already 
•established panchayats for civil cases only and of a voluntary 
ffiraracter. Sir Leslie Porter, when officiating as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, expressed his willingness 
to entrust selected panchayats with criminal as well as civil 
jurisdiction. The Madras Government are desirous of experi- 
menting in the establishment of panchayats but consider that 
.action should be confined for the present to the encouragement 
nf voluntary self-contained organisms independent ofstatutory 
■sanction and consisting of village elders conferring together 
for common village purposes. So far as judicial functions are 
(Concerned they are content to rely on the provisions of the 
Madras Village Panchayats Eegulation, 1816, and the Madras 
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Village Courts Act, 1888, which authorise the assembling of 
panchayats and the convening of village bench courts for the 
settlement of particular civil suits on the application of the 
parties and to encourage the operation of these enactments 
wherever practicable. The Governments of Bengal and of 
Bihar and Orissa are of opinion that their existing laws 
sufficiently provide for the establishment of panchayats with 
administrative duties, while powers to dispose of criminal 
cases could be given under the existing Acts dealing with these 
matters. The Chief Commissioner ol Assam has expressed his 
readiness to develop village government and the Local Self- 
Government Bill which has recently passed the Legislative 
Council of that province permits the constitution of village 
authorities, the grant of funds by local boards and from other 
sources, and the delegation of minor powers of local control. 
The whole question has now been raised again in the 
discussions contained in the report of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee, 1913-1914. 

38, The Commission recognised that any policy of 

establishing panchayats would be thework 

Eanchayatb. . _ . 

of many years, wnuld require great care 
and discretion, and much patience and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages. The 
Government of India desire that, wffiere any practical scheme 
can be worked out in co-operation with the people concerned, 
full experiment should be made on lines approved by the Local 
Government or Administration concerned. Throughout the 
greater part of India the wwd ‘ panchayat ’ is familiar. The 
lower castes commonly have voluntarily constituted panchayats, 
to whom they allow quasi-judicial authority in social matters. 
The more artificial administrative committees such as 
chaukidari panchayats, local fund unions, and village 
sanitation and education committees, and, in places even 
village panchayats, already exist. The spread of co-operative 
societies and the distribution of Government advances in times 
of famine and scarcity on joint security are educative 
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influences. Village tribunals for the disposal of petty civil 
suits have got beyond the experimental stage in some places 
and are in the experimental stage in others. There is, 
therefore, some material with which to build. The Govern- 
ment of India agree, however, -with the view prominently 
brought forward by the Bengal District Administration 
Committee that much will depend on the local knowledge 
;and personality of the officers who may be selected to 
introduce any scheme. 


39. With this general commendation,, the Government 

of India are content to leave the matter 
General Principles. hands of Local Governments and 

Administrations, They are disposed to consider that the 
following general principles indicate the lines on which 
advance is most likelv to be successful : — 


(1) The experiments should be made in selected 
villages or areas larger than a village, where the people in 
general agree. 

('2) Legislation, where necessary, should be permissive 
and general. The powders and duties of panchayats, wdiether 
administrative or judicial, need not and, indeed, should not 
be identical in every village. 


(3) In areas where it is considered desirable to confer 
judicial as well as administrative functions upon panchayats 
the same body should exercise both functions. 

(4) Existing village administrative committees, such 
as village sanitation and education committees, should be 
merged in the village panchayats where these are established. 


(5) The jurisdiction of ; : ■' , ' in judicial cases 
should ordinarily be permissive, but in order to provide 
inducement to litigants reasonable facilities might be allowed 
to persons wishing to have their cases decided by panchayats. 
Por instance, court fees, if levied, should be small, 
technicalities in procedure should be avoided and possibly a 
speedier execution of decrees permitted. 
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((5) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred 
on panchayats, where desired, subject to the conti*ol of the local 
Government or Administration, but the development of the 
panchayat system should not be prejudiced by an excessive 
association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of panchayats on the administrative 
side with other administrative bodies should be clearly defined. 
If they are financed by district or sub-district boards, there 
can be no objection to some supervision by such boards. 

Presidency Corporations and Rangoon. 

40. The Commission recommended that all the 

presidency corporations should be in- 
vested with the powers possessed by the 
Corporation of Bombay, and that the 
system of administration in force in that city, viz,, that of a 
nominated official Commissioner in combination with an 
elected chairman, should be extended to the other towns. 
They also considered that the same privileges should be 
conferred on the Rangoon municipality in view of its population, 
the large future which lies before it and the strength of its 
commercial community. 

41. The presidency municipalities are regulated by 

special Acts, and their resources and 
powers are far greater than those of any 
district municipality. In Calcutta and 
Madras, the municipal chairman is appointed by Government. 
In Bombay, he is elected, but the executive administration is 
vested in a Commissioner nominated by Government. He 
is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner appointed by the 
Corporation subject to the confirmation of Government. The 
Commissioner possesses wide executive powers ; in some 
matters he must obtain the sanction of the standing committee 
(a statutory body, one-third of whose members are nominated 
by Government) ; in others again of the corporation. The 
Corporation enjoys a very full discretion in the wovk of 
municipal administration ; it passes its own budget, and may 
impose taxation within the limits of the law ; and the sanction 
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of Government is necessary only to the appointments of 
health officer and engineer. 

The Corporation of Calcutta possesses similarly wide 
powers. The sanction of Government is, however, required to 
the execution of w^orks costing one lakh of rupees or more and 
to the salary of any employee drawing more than Es. 1,000 a 
month, as well as to the appointments of iiealtli officer 
and engineer. 

In Madras, the Government possess numerous powers 
which are not reserved to the Governments of Bengal and 
Bombay. 

42. As regards the main proposal of the Commission, 

the Government of Bengal were in 1909 
Bombay disposed to agree with the preference 
expressed for the constitution of the 
Bombay Municipality in respect of the offices of Municipal 
Commissioner and chairman, but stated that the point w^ould 
be considered hereafter, should the amendment of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act be undertaken. The Government of Madras 
agree with the corporation as to the advisability of introducing 
the Bombay system, and they have no objection to the general 
emancipation of the corporation from Government control, 
provided that the Municipal Commissioner is placed in a 
position substantially as strong as he occupies in Bomba}". 

43. The Government of India have accepted in the main 
the recommendations of the local Governments which will go far 
towards carrying out the proposals of the Commission. They 
have expressed to the Government of Madras the opinion that 
a free hand might be left to the corporation to impose, without 
the sanction of Government, any tax specifically sanctioned by 
the Act with regard to -which maximum rates have been laid 
down therein. They consider that in order to provide security 
of tenm-e, the health officer, revenue officer, and engineer should 
not be removable without the sanction of Government. In 
the case both of Calcutta and Madras, the limit of cost of works 
which may be undertaken without the sanction of Government 
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will be raised to Es. lakhs, and, with regard to Calcutta, the 
Government of Bengal have agreed to remove the restriction 
requiring the sanction of Government to salaries carrying more 
than Es. 1,000 a month. The appointments of health officer 
and engineer will continue to require this sanction. 

44. With regard to Eangoon, the Government of Burma 

is not prepared to make the concessions 
recommended. The circumstances of 
Calcutta, Madras and Eangoon are in many respects widely 
different, and the Government of India defer, at any rate at 
present, to the views of the local Government on this point. 
But they observe, as a general proposition, that in cities where 
there is a responsible public press and representation in the 
Provincial councils, the case for entrusting large powers and 
extended freedom to the municipal bodies appears to be 
specially strong. 

45. The suggestion that Government control over 

rural boards and municipalities should 
Board^^ Government exercised in each Province by a Local 
Government Board, which should 
contain a proportion of non-official members, was not 
accepted by the Commission. They considered that, since 
their proposals would greatly reduce the outside control 
exercised over the proceedings of municipal and rural boards 
and would provide for the delegation in large measure of such 
powers of guidance as are necessary to Commissioners and 
other local officers, no benefit would be derived from the 
creation of a special controlling board of this nature. The 
Government of India also are not prepared to support the 
proposal, which is not only unnecessary in the opinion of the 
Local Governments consulted but is undesirable as tending to 
perpetuate the very centralisation in local affairs, which it is 
the object of Government to diminish. 

46. In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council 

hopes that this declaration of policy may 

Oonclusion. r ^ j 

lead to steady and sound progress, 

without hampering LocaJ Governments and Administrations 
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or unduly fettering local self-government. It is designed 
to mark a definite advance in devolution and political 
education. His Excellency in Council trusts that it will be 
interpreted in the spirit in which it is framed, a spirit of 
prudent boldness, calculating risks but not afraid to take them 
in the cause of progress. 

Local and Municipal Administration 
during I9I3-I4. 


[Assam.] 

T he Local Boards are constituted under executive 
authority, the necessary legislation to give them a 
statutory existence having only just been passed. 
The total amount of revenue that they had to handle was 
Es. 38,19,544, but they expended only Es. 30,11,186 leaving 
a balance of Es. 8,08,358. This short expenditure is ex- 
plained as due to the insufficiency of the Public Works Stall 
and the unusually large special grants made to them by the 
Government. There is evidence of progress everywhere, and, 
what is more, a determination to advance, which is very 
striking. We make no apology for quoting in full the remarks 
of the Chief Commissioner on the success of the experiments 
made in the direction of encouraging village organizations to 
deal with petty sanitary and other improvements : 

“ The experiment inaugurated in 1912 and 1913, of interesting 
village people in minor sanitary improvements by allotting small 
sums of money to selected villages, was continued on a larger scale 
during the year under review. * A grant of Es, 6,000 was made 
from the provincial revenue to Local Boards in each Valley, In the 
Surma Valley, all the Boards received a share of the grant and 
distributed the sums among selected villages for such local improve- 
ments as the villagers considered most needed. The Assam Valley 
grant was divided among five Boards selected by the Commissioner 
of the Division, namely, Dhubri, Gauhati, Nowgong, Sibsagar, 
and Jorhat. The sum received by each Beard was distributed 
among pumber of villages in allotments of Es. 50. The experiment 
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is reported to have been eminently successful in the Surma Valley 
and fairly successful in Nowgong, Sibsagar and Jorhat, the sums 
alloted having been, with but few exceptions, usefully spent in 
improving village paths and bazaars, cutting jungle, clearing old 
tanks, opening drains, and similar useful work. In many cases, 
the grants were supplemented by local subscriptions and in others 
by free or cheap labour. On the whole, the experiment, which w’^as 
intended to be preliminary to the organization of village authorities, 
has met with a considerable measure of success, and has shown 
that the villagers can be induced to take an interest .in the improve- 
ment of their surroundings. As a result of experience which 
has been gained during the last two years, the organization of 
village authorities will now be taken up experimentally in a few 
circles in each division, and the special grants from provincial funds 
for village improvement will in future be confined to villages in- 
cluded in those circles. Two such circles will be formed immediate- 
ly in Kamrup and it is hoped that it will be possible to start at 
least one in Sylhet in the course of the cold weather. Preliminary 
arrangements are being made for the formation of others in Sylhet 
and Sibsagar. The oh ie£ difficulty at present lies in finding suitable 
officers to hold charge of the circles. The number of trained Sub- 
Deputy Collectors is hardly sufficient for general work, and the 
additional appointments which have been made in view of the re- 
quirements of the village organization scheme, do not immediately 
increase the number of experienced officers available- ” 

We should be glad to know in fuller detail how the work 
of the village bodies was supervised and whether their 
accounts were audited by the usual audit staff. 

[Bengal.] 

Twenty-five District Boards aided by seventy-two Local 
Boards controlled the management of local civic affairs in 
Bengal during 1913-14. The total revenues administered 
by these boards rose from 71*70 lakhs in 1912-13 to 107*30 
lakhs during the year under review ; while the expenditure 
increased from 65*46 to 85*82 lakhs. The large increase in 
the revenues was, it is observed, due to the surrender to 
District Boards^ of the public works cess amounting to more 
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than 29 lakhs. The closing balances of these boards were 
heavy, notwithstanding the rise in the expenditure. The 
Local Government had therefore to impress upon the attention 
of all District and Local Boards the importance of working 
up to their full incomes by drawung up and carrying through 
practical schemes of improvements. 

It is a matter for regret that several elections held during 
the year failed owing to an insufficient attendance of voters ; 
the vacant seats had therefore to be filled up by nomination. 
Prom enquiries, it was made out that the voters’ lists were 
incomplete in many districts and that the existing rules were 
hardly suited to present conditions. The whole system of 
Local Board Elections is now under the examination of the 
Local Government. 

The special feature of the administration is that the 
charges on account of education amounted to more than 27 
per cent, of the District Boards’ expenditure. The construc- 
tion of a large number of primary schools and their equipment 
from Imperial grants have contributed to the heavy expendi- 
ture. The progress made under female and Muhammadan 
education has elicited the warm appreciation of the Local 
Government. Mention has also been made of the satisfactory 
work done by the weaving schools, and it is reported that the 
fly shuttle pattern loom is now gaining popularity. The 
Sericultural Nursery at Sabong in Midnapore is stated to 
have rendered a good account of itself and it must be a matter 
for some satisfaction that local producers of silk are beginning 
to realise the advantages of scientific training. 

Sanitation received some prominent attention. Jungle 
clearing as a preventive of malaria was largely resorted to, 
but the experts seem to question seriously the eflficacy of this 
measure and it is apprehended that no lasting results would 
be obtained by such measures unless they are conducted on 
scieiitiflc principles. The supply of good water has been 
pressed as the most urgent need at the present times, 
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Some activity is also noticed in regard to railways. The 
construction of one railway has been taken up by a private 
company without a guarantee from the District Boards 
concerned. 


Municipal Legislation. 

Sanitation in the Mufassal. 

[By a Municipal Secretary.] 

T he Government have been very liberally sanctioning 
grants to improve the sanitation of towns and villages 
by opening conservancy lanes, by opening up congested 
areas and by acquiring sites for town extension. They have also 
been spending large sums of money in deputing special officers 
to investigate into the causes that lead to certain diseases such 
as malaria, tuberculosis, etc., and to suggest measures for their 
suppression, if not, for their complete eradication. The Govern- 
ment have thus been doing their best to improve the sanitary 
condition of the towns and villages, while the local bodies, — the 
municipalities and the local boards — have not been able to free 
the towns and villages from the permanent nature of their 
insanitation. This is perhaps not surprising since the 
legislation on the subject is not as effective as it should be. 
The law on the subject does not make it incumbent on the 
local bodies to effectually remove everything insanitary and 
offensive from within a dwelling house or in its neighbourhood. 
It prescribes a circuitous method of giving notice to the owner or 
occupier to remove the offensive matter, and in default of his 
obeying the notice, of prosecuting him. If the prosecution has 
no effect, the same process has to be repeated. But all this 
means a considerable tilne during which seeds sown for several 
kinds of diseases by the imprudence of the owner or occupier 
are allowed to fructify and bear full fruit. With the advanced 
scientific knowledge that has been a boon to the present 
generation, it is rather deplorable that a tacit consent to such 
insanitary developments should be accorded by the legislature. 
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In order that the sanitary schemes may be effective and 
permanent, it is necessary that the steps adopted are radical 
and that reform begins from within and does not content itself 
with glossing the surface. 

It would therefore be not out of place, at this juncture 
when the Madras District Municipalities Act is under revision, 
to invite the attention of the authorities to the pre-eminent 
need for effective legislation regarding the sanitary administra- 
tion of Municipal towns. 

To illustrate the above, a few examples would suffice. 
Section 188 of the District Municipalities Act (Madras) makes 
the carrying of certain dangerous and offensive trades within 
municipal limits permissive. From the very title it is seen that 
the trades enumerated therein are dangerous and offensive. If 
so, why permit them within Municipal. limits and breed insani- 
tation while lakhs are spent to remove insanitation? It is an 
accepted principle that the small fees levied for the grant of 
licenses for these trades are not to be looked upon as income to 
the local bodies and it is also an axiomatic truth that the Munici- 
palities, with very few exceptions, if at all, have not taken the 
necessary additional precaution to free the town from the extra 
insanitary condition to which the place is subjected in 
consequence of the carrying on of such trades. It may be that 
some of them are not very injurious and may be allowed 
subject to limitations ; such, for example, are bakery, serated- 
water manufactory, livery stables, etc. ’ But there are others 
which, in spite of the very best efforts on the part of the loca 
bodies, are a menace to public health and a source of danger to 
human life. Take for example the brick-kiln ; the nuisance 
caused to the neighbourhood when the kiln is set on fire 
is better imagined than described, and it continues 
till the fire subsides. This is not all. The Malarial 
Board have proved that pools and pits are the breeding 
places for mosquitoes and that the closure of such pits have 
effectually relieved the neighbourhood from the attacks of 
malaria. Why then license similar pits and pools formed in 
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the neighbourhood of brick-kilns ? Such kilns should therefore 
not only be not allowed within the town but should be 
removed sufficiently far from human habitations outside. 

Dyeing house is another instance in point which breeds 
insanitation. This is more so in places where there is neither 
piped water supply nor a drainage system. Washing soiled 
clothes, storing hides, fish, horns, etc., are other instances of 
the kind. 

Private Scavenging System. — It is a fiction of 
that the Municipality should enter into a contract with the 
owner or occupier of a house for the removal of the filth 
of his house. In the mufassal where most of the houses have 
compounds, the occupants content themselves with squatting 
indiscriminately and allowing nature to convert the night-soil 
to dust, reminded of that truism, ‘ dust thou art — to dust 
returnest.’ No doubt the Act provides for the issue of 
notices to persons who have their compounds dirty, to have 
them cleaned within a given time and it further provides 
a penalty for failure to comply with such requisition. But 
why such a roundabout procedure in this all-important matter ? 
The local bodies can be made to remove the rubbish, filth and 
other offensive matter from within every house as they remove 
the same from without it, from the streets. The question 
of finance is not difficult of solution. What is now levied as fees 
under a contract, may be realized as tax by a proportionate 
enhancement of house-tax. At present, the occupants are 
allowed the option of accepting scavenging service, removing 
rubbisli from the back-yards, etc. Most of them are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to realize the benefits of sanitary 
surroundings and the Government will be conferring a real boon 
on the poor rate-payei's if the cleansing of the inside of the 
house is made incumbent on the local bodies in the same 
manner as the cleansing of streets and roads. Such a 
compulsory removal will certainly tend to augment the 
revenue of the Municipality as the quantity of rubbish, etc., now 
sold or stored, will surely increase. A perusal of the yearly 
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administration reports of the District Municipalities will 
clearly show that almost all the Municipalities have had their 
share of the adverse comment of G-overmifent on the question 
of the tardy extension of the Private Scavenging system to 
private houses and this unmistakably points to the conclusion 
that the system of option now in vogue has not proved a 
success. On this score alone a change in the method of 
conservancy seems worthy of a trial. 

Itinerating Malaria Dispensary. 

I N reviewing the report on the administration of Local 
Bodies in the United Provinces, we referred to the good 
work reported to have been done by the Travelling 
Dispensaries in that Province, and we then pointed out that 
these dispensaries were bound to confer a boon on the rural 
population, provided they were manned by sympathetic and 
qualified medical men. We regret to observe that in Madras 
sufficient care is not being bestowed upon the selection of 
suitable medical men to be in charge of the dispensaries. We 
reproduce below the Report of the President of the District 
Board of Kurnool on the working of the Itinerating Malaria 
Dispensary in that district for the year 1914, and we hope that 
the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras will give 
his special attention to the proper selection of the medical 
men. The Dispensary Establishment consisted of one Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon specially trained for malaria work and a peon. 
It was provided with two tents, two camp tables, one camp chair, 
one camp lantern, one hurricane lantern, one camp bed with 
mosquito curtain, medicines, and one Boxes A and C for 
keeping drugs, surgical instruments and appliances and micros- 
cope with necessary strains, etc. The total expenditure during 
the year amounted to Es. 1,674 as per following details : — 
Salary of Sub- Assistant Surgeon ... Es. 618 
Do. Peon ... ... „ 71 

Medicines, Surgical instruments, appli- 
ances including microscope ... „ 663 
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Contingencies 

Es. 64 

Stationery ... 

„ iO 

R limit lire, &c. 

„ 287 

Travelling Alloivances ... 

61 


Total Rs. 1,574 


Report : 

The experiment has not been a success for the following 
reasons : — 

A good knowledge of the language of the District is 
essential in the case of an officer in charge of any Dispensary 
and much more so for an Itinerating Dispensary. Of the 
officer deputed by the Surgeon-General for this work the first 
two men knew neither Telugu nor Hindustani. Moreover 
not only were these two officers ignorant of the language but 
they displayed no interest in the work at all. The third officer 
sent to the district knew Telugu but took no interest at all in 
his work and made no attempt to awaken the interest or to 
secure the co-operation of the people. 

The Board considers that n;-*' good men should be 
sent to work a scheme of this sort which is designed to be the 
pioneer of scientific treatment of diseases such as malaria, and 
regrets that the class of officers sent was not even up to the 
general average. In a district so ignorant and backward as 
Kurnool it is mere waste of money to entrust pioneer work of 
this kind which requires tact and enthusiasm, to officers of a 
class but slightly superior in intelligence and inferior in energy 
to the people, whom it is proposed to educate. Given suitable 
officers the Board sees no reason why the experiment should not 
be a success but unless suitable, men are sent the continuance 
of the experiment will be a waste of money. 
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Notes. 

L ocal Self-Government in India. — The Eesolution 
on the Local Self-Government policy of the Government 
of India which we have extracted on page 444, was eagerly 
looked forw'ard to ; but when it did appear at last, it has been 
received almost everywhere with a chorus oE disapproval. 
Some journalists complain that it lacks fervour and enthusiasm; 
others are angry with what they consider excessive caution in 
the language of the Resolution ; and we are not sure that 
there are not some official apologists even who wish that the 
whole thing was more inspiring. We have no desire to add 
to this volume of discontent. We will endeavour to see how 
far we are gainers by this retrospect and prospect of the 
Government of India. 

For one thing, indeed, we should be really thankful, 
though it is just the thing wdiich several of the leading daily 
newspapers have been blaming the Government for. In 
almost every question of any importance, the Government 
of India defer to the views of the Local Governments. We 
do not really see how in any other way the cause of Local Self- 
Government can prosper. Eager politicians are apt to fancy 
that nothing good can ever come from their own homes or their 
own provincial Governments, and that Progress is the gift not 
of patient and honest spade-work, but of the demi-gods who 
survey mankind from the cool heights of Simla. If the 
Eesolution makes it clear that in future the leaders of public 
opinion in each province have only to educate their own 
Jol lowing and their own Local Government to move forward 
in ihe matter of Self-Government, we consider that it is a 
m-eat gain. If this is the spirit which underlies the excessive 
caution that is recognised in the attitude of the Government 
of India, we welcome the sound sense which gave rise to that 
caution, and can afford to dispense with the enthusiasm 
which is missing. 
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Thus Burma is unwilling to release Rangoon from out of 
her sheltering wungs and give her the same status as the* 
Corporations of Bombay and Calcutta. And progressive 
Bombay is afraid of elected majorities in her rural boards. 
We are glad that benighted Madras is allowed to experiment 
with her schemes without waiting for the approval of other 
provinces. If other provinces regard the suggestion to have 
unofficial presidents of rural boards as savouring of foolhardy 
enterprise, — and even the Decentralisation Commission has no 
good word to say about it, — the Government of India are not 
prepared to veto the encouraging experiments now being made 
in this Presidency, but on the other hand are prepared to view 
with equanimity other Governments catching the contagion of 
Madras. Here is immense gain, for which we are much 
indebted to the Government. 

We take the intention of the Government of India to be 
that, so far as each Local administration is prepared to go or 
can by force of public opinion be compelled to go, they 
welcome the expansion of the electoral element in all the local 
bodies, the substitution of non-official for official chairmen or 
presidents, freedom to them to frame their budgets, and to 
make mistakes and to learn by them, more power to be given 
to them over their own establishments and their own works. 
Not such a bad pronouncement after all ! 

In the case of the larger Municipalities, the Government 
distinctly approve the scheme which is said to work well in 
Bombay, — that of having an official executive officer to run the 
show, the Council having the right to call for the play. We 
wonder why the Government did not recommend the system 
in the case of rural boards. 

The Governmenf say that special services such as water- 
supplies, electric lighting, etc., should, as far as possible, be 
self-supporting. We have no quarrel with the principle, and 
we recognise that there is great virtue in the limiting words, 
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as far as possible But we frankly do not like the statement 
that recurring fixed grants in aid of the poorer municipalities 
should come entirely from the Provincial Eevenues. We are 
afraid that Madras at any rate cannot regard this as in any- 
way satisfactory. 

The paragraphs dealing with taxation are the least illumin- 
ating. We did not care so very much for a narration 
of the existing system, but we wanted to know if the 
Government of India had any suggestions to enable the local 
bodies to obtain growing sources of revenues. Apparently, 
even their experience has not suggested anything tangible, 
and we have still to wait for some man of imagination to 
devise schemes for raising money without offending the 
people. We notice that the Government are evidently 
reluctant to raise the rate of land-cess. That is encouraging. 

In the matter of village panchayats, the net gain is, of 
course, disappointing in the extreme. But then the 
Government have laid down what they consider to be sound 
general principles. Where everything was intangible before, 
there is something definite for us, from which we can continue 
to press for a substantial structure of village autonomy. 
Time is on our side, and we see no reason to be pessimistic. 
Where every one of the Provincial Governments is a laggard, 
yve are glad to see that Madras is the least so, and its 
proposal to experiment in selected localities, . though without 
any legislative safeguards, to revive the ancient spirit of 
pride in the village and concern for its welfare, depends only 
on ourselves to achieve complete success. 

And the concluding words of the Eesolution gain a 
certain force when we see that it is an expression not of a 
passing enthusiasm but of a deliberate, cold and not 
over-sympathetic official body : ‘‘ A spirit of prudent boldness 
calculating risks, but not afraid to take them.” Excellent 
words ! Let u^ see how each Province interprets them in 
actual working. 
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[Bombay..: 

Dharangaon Municipality. 

Constitution. — In exercise of the power conferred by 
clauses {a) and (6) of section 11 of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901, the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct that the Dharangaon Municipality shall, on 
and after the 1st July 1915, consist of 11 councillors (inclusive 
of the President), of whom 7 shall be elected and the rest 
nominated, and that of the nominated councillors, 3 may be 
salaried servants of Government. 

[Madras.] 

Masulipatam Municipal Council. — The Government 
have raised the maximum strength and the number of elected 
councillors of the Council to 22 and 14 respectively. (G. 0. 
No. 639M., 23rd April, 1915). 

[Bengal] 

Calcutta Corporation. 

Asphaltum Paving-. — On the recommendation of the 
Chief Engineer, the Corporation of Calcutta has resolved that 
tenders be invited for the supply of a mixing plant at a cost 
of Es. 18,000 capable of laying 1,000 square yards of road 
per day, and that the roads included in the tar-macadum 
programme for 1915-16 be paved with the Standard Oil Co*s. 
x^sphaltum, at an estimated cost of Es. 2 per square yard 
with Portland cement as a filler or Es. 1-13-0 per square yard 
with brimstone dust. A representative of the Standard Oil Go. 
will personally supervise the whole of the work and instruct 
the Municipal Engineers in the method of laying. 

Satkhira Water Supply. —The scheme submitted by 
the Commissioners of the Satkhira Municipality (Khulna) for 
providing a water supply to that Municipality has been 
ap[)!;ov.:d by the Governor in Council. The particulars of^the 
scheme are as follows : — 

(a) The scheme provides for supplying a population of 
7,000 persons with 4 gallons of water per head per diem to 
begin with, but the works will be so arranged that they can be 
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extended to supply 40,000 gallons a day in future. The 
souL'ce of supply will be from the Pranshire dighi, from which 
tire water will be drawn through a floating arm, and pumped 
through a pressure filter to an overhead reservoir from whence 
it is to be distributed to the town. 

(6) The estimated cost of the scheme is Es. 48,500. 

(c) The estimated cost of maintenance is Es. 1,500 per 
annum. 

(rf) The sum of Es. 48,500 on accoiint of the cost of 
the scheme will be met as follows : — 

Es. 

A — Donation from Government ... 26,000 

B — District Board grant . . , 5,000 

C — Public subscription ... 12,500 

43.500 

ie) The annual charge of Es. 1,500 will be met partly 
from the water-rate and partly from the general revenues of 
the Municipality as shown below : — 

Es. 

A — Water-rate ... ... 1,000 

B — General revenues ... ... 500 

1.500 

if) The water-rate will be levied at the rate of 6 per cent, 
on the value of holdings. 

ig) The average incidence of the water-rate per head 
of present population of the said Municipality is estimated 
at Ee. 0-3-6. 

[Burma.] 

The Minbu Municipal Committee has the 

following tax with effect from 1st October 1915 : — A tax on 
vehicles kept within the Municipality, to be levied at the 
following rates 

{a) Motor-cycles, Es. 2 per wheel per annum. 
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{b) Motor-vehicles, otheu than motor-cycles, Es. 9 per 
quarter. 

(c) On every vehicle drawn by honse or pony, Es. (3 per 
annum. 

[Bihar and Orissa.] 

Perulia Municipality. — The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council has sanctioned the following rules for the management 
of privies : — 

1. A drain must be provided for every privy conaecbiag the 
floor of the privy with a moveable metal receptacle. It must be 
made of pucca masonry, well plastered with cement of half round 
shape and giving a sufficient fail towards the receptacle to ensure 
the removal of the contents. 

2. The floor of every privy — 

{a) must, if the Commissioners so direct, be made of one 
of the following materials, i.e., glazed tiles, artiflciai 
stone or cement, or 

(b) if no such direction is given, must be made of thoroughly 
well-burnt earthen tiles or bricks plastered, and not 
merely pointed, with cement, and 

{c) must be in every part at a height of not less than 
6 inches above the level of the surface of the ground 
adjoining the privy, 

{(1) the floor of every privy must have a fall or inclination 
of at least half an inch to the foot towards the drain 
prescribed by rule 1. 

3. The walls and the roof of every privy shall be made of 
such materials as may be approved by the Commissioners, provided 
the entire surface of the walls below the platform shall either be 
rendered in cement or be made as prescribed in rule 2. 

4. The platform of every privy must be plastered with cement 
or be made of some water-tight non-absorbent material as prescribed 
in rule 2. 

5. Every privy situated in, or adjacent to, a building must 
have at least one opening of not less than one foot square in area 
in one of the wails of the privy as near the top of the walls as may 
be practicable and commanicating directly with the open air. 
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6. Every privy must be constructed in accordance with the 
following provisions : — 

{fi) the space beneath the platform of the privy must 
be ol such dimensions as to admit of one or two moveable receptacles 
for sewage of a capacity not exceeding one cubic foot being placed 
and fitted beneath the platform in such manner and position as will 
effectually prevent the deposit, otherwise than in such receptacle, ol 
any sewage falling or thrown through the aperture of the platform ; 

(/;) the privy must be so constructed as to afford adequate 
access to the said space for the purposes of cleansing such space 
and of placing therein and removing therefrom proper receptacles 
for sewage ; 

(c) the said receptacles must be water-tight ; 

{(1) the door for the insertion and removal of the receptacles 
must be made so as to completely cover the aperture. 

7 . If any privy erected or re-erected after the passing of 
these rules is so constructed as to contravene any of the provisions 
of these rules, the Oommissioners shall, by written notice, whether 
or not the offender be prosecuted under the Municipal Act before a 
Magistrate, require. — 

{a) the occupier of the building to which the privy 
belongs, or 

(/;) (if the privy does not belong to a building) the owner 
or occupier of the land on which the privy stands, to make such 
alterations as may be specified in the notice with the object of 
bringing the privy into conformity with the said provisions. 

[United Provinces.] 

District Boakds. — The United Provinces Gazette of 
the 24th April, 1915, contains rules as to the preparation 
of estimates of the income and expenditure of District Boards 
and the authority by whom and the conditions subject to 
which such estimates may be sanctioned. 

Dehra Municipal Board. — The Municipal Board of 
Dehra have applied for a loan of Es. 77,000 from Government 
under the Local Authorities Loans Act, for Bazaar Electric 
wiring, &c. The loan carries interest at 4 per cent, per annum 
-and is repayable in ten yearly instalments. 
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Dehra Dun. — His Honour the Lieutenant-G-overnor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh has been pleased to 
grant a license to the Municipal Board of Dehra Dun under 
Section 8 of the Indian Electricity Act, IX of 1910, for 
supplying electric energy within the Dehra Dun Municipal 
limits and adjacent lands. 

[Mysore.] 

The Government of H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore have 
issued a note on the improvement of Local Self-Government 
in the State. We hope to deal with it in the next issue of the 
Gazette. 


Public Health and Sanitation. 

Flies as Carriers of Disease. 

S ANITAEY authorities have recently been laying much 
stress on the connection between flies and disease, and it 
is desirable that a knowledge of the dangers caused by 
flies sholud be disseminated widely. It is in the power of 
inspecting officers in all departments greatly to assist in the 
education of the public in sanitary matters and to emphasize 
the importance of keeping dwellings and the land round them 
clear of the organic refuse in which flies lay their eggs, so as 
to reduce their opportunities of multiplying. It should be 
impressed upon the people when opportunity serves, that flies 
constitute a menace to the health of the community because the 
hairs on their feet and legs collect germs from any filth on which 
they may settle and convey them to any food on which they 
may afterwards alight and also because of their habit of bring- 
ing up, when resting, the food they have previously eaten. 
The danger involved when a fly which has eaten infected 
faeces, for example, settles on food, is obvious. Flies have 
been proved to carry and spread the virus of cholera, enteric, 
dysentery, diariiioea, ophthalmia and tubei*culosis. Officers 
in the course of their inspections have many opportunities t>f 

explaining this relationship between fly -prevalence and disease 
11 
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and should call attention to any conditions likely to favour 
them such as — 

(1) Accumulations of the manure close to dwellings. 

(^2) Housing of animals m or close to human dwellings. 

(3) Public or private latrines improperly constructed or 

badly scavenged. 

(4) Accumulations of sullage water, badly constructed or 

dirty and neglected sullage drains, open cesspools, 

(5) Accumulations of street sweepings, or of house refuse 

in backyards, etc. 

(6) Exposure of food, milk, etc., to flies in shops and houses. 
Elies deposit their eggs in fresh organic refuse, dung, 

etc. If such matter be buried or burnt within seven days, no 
adult flies will emerge. When this is not practicable, such 
matter should, when possible, be removed at intervals of not 
more than seven days to a distance of one mile or more from 
inhabited houses. 

Kansas and the Filthy Fly. 

A POINTED message prepared by the Kansas State 
Board of Health as part of its campaign against flies is 
shown in the accompanying card. Customers who 
object to buying food over which flies have crawled are en- 
couraged to spend their time, while waiting at the butcher’s, 
grocer’s or baker’s, counting the flies. They may then protest 
incognito by sending to the storekeeper one of the little If by 
3-inch cards provided by the State Board of Health, bearing in 
black and white the results of their observation. This looks like 
an effective way of stirring up the merchants to anti-fly activity. 
Is not the plan worth trying in other States ? — The American 
City. 

Flics carry unnamablc filth to food. 

I countcd^ flies in your place of 

business. 

Date A Customer. 
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Infant Mortality. 

V EEY little attention has l)een paid to a supplemental 
report issued hy the Local Government Board some 
time back on infant iiioitaiity, but the lessons that it 
has to teach are numerous and important and local authorities 
of all soL’ts and kinds might do worse than take this document 
into consideration. It forms a supplement to tlie 48rd annual 
report of the department, and is compiled by the chief medical 
officer of the Board, Dr. Newsholme, assisted by Di*. Copeinan, 
Dr. Manby, Dr. Farrar, and Dr. Lane-Claypon, all of whom 
are medical inspectors under the Board. The repoits now 
dealt with ai'e in continuation of two special reports issued in 
1910 and 191>3, wdiich reviewed the incidence and the chief 
causes of infant and child mortality in all the administrative 
counties and in 241 urban areas of England and Wales. 
The reports are devoted specially to Lancashire, which county 
has been specially studied, because it contains nearly a seventh 
part of the total population of England and Wales and because 
it has a mortality rate iinecjualled in any corresponding area 
of the kingdom. The difficulties that have to be surmounted 
in such investigations are very great, for the conditions that 
give rise to this excessive mortality are particularly complex 
and not readily got at, for whilst one person will declare that 
infant mortality is w’holly climatic and geographical, another 
will assert that it is racial, and yet another that it is inevitable ; 
the fact remains that the true state of affairs can only 
be got at by careful scientific investigation and it is this that 
the Local Government Board set to work to carry out. 
According to the chief medical officer, the most promising 
means for securing a successful analysis of the chief factors 
concerned appeared to be to select groups of towns within 
the county in which social and industrial conditions and 
infant mortality differed greatly, and to submit these towns 
to careful iuvo-t’gnti-m. The various inspectors took 
different districts and an examination of their reports and of 
the evidence that they adduce suggests that among the most 
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important elements conducing to excessive loss (M* child life 
in Lancashire are the following : — (1) The continuance of un- 
satisfactory methods of dealing with exci’emental and domestic 
refuse ; (2) unsatisfactory conditions of housing, including 
deficient arrangements for storage of food, and imperfectly 
paved yards and back streets ; (8) the industrial employment 
of married women during pregnancy and after confinement ; 
and (4) a relatively low standard of life, especially in the 
areas in which miners are employed. Surely, no more severe 
indictment could possibly be brought against a community 
comprising several millions of people — more than enough to 
make up the entire population of many prosperous countries 
in the world and roughly about the population of Belgium — 
for every one of these causes is preventable. It does not say 
much for the success of self-government in the great prin- 
cipality that after fifty or more years of opportunity to in- 
troduce better methods, with a rating capacity unequalled by 
any other district in the land, we still find such uncivilised 
conditions of life that thousands of infants are sacrificed year 
after year to the Moloch of industrialism. A century ago, 
Lancashire and the adjacent parts were almost -wholly 
agricultural and during that period the population of the 
Palatinate has increased nearly eight times its original 
number, and to-day the population is very much mixed in 
character. Fresh blood has been largely introduced, and 
although the original population appears to have been mainly 
Danish, and in the rural portions this strain still survives in 
the form of a tall, sturdy race, resistant of interference and 
change, the urban portion of the population is derived from 
many sources. It is constantly being recruited from the 
rural districts, and in those towns which border on the rural 
areas, such as Blackburn, Lancaster, and Colne, it contains a 
larger proportion of persons of superior physique as compared 
with other centres of population. Owing to the proximity of 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, the towns contain a large 
number of people from those countries. The Irish were 
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introduced in large number^ to work in the cotton mills when 
the first boom occurred in this industry, and this immigration 
has continued ever since. Recently, a considerable number of 
Poles have been introduced to do the heavier work in the coal 
pits. The census of 1901 showed that nearly a quarter of the 
population of the county had been born outside its limits. All 
this re-acts on the conditions affecting the preservation of 
infant life, and it may be conceded that many of the imported 
inhabitants bring with them lower standards of living and less 
regard for infant life, but this in no way suffices to account for 
the fact that whilst the general moilality rate over the 
kingdom in the case of infants is 109 per 1,000 births, in some 
parts of Lancashire the figure is practically double this. It is 
such problems as how to deal with the infant mortality rate and 
how to improve the health conditions of the people that 
must force themselves on our attention at the present time 
when the enormous wastage caused by the war is considered. 
This is not a question for Lancashire alone, it is a question 
for the whole nation. — L. G, C. 


Reinforced Concrete as Applied to 
Sanitation. 

The Local Government Board and Loans. 

I N the course of a paper read by Mr. H. J. Tingle, M. Inst. 
C. E,, at a recent meeting of the Concrete Institute, it 
was stated that concrete has played its part in sanitation 
for many years, with more or less success, according to the 
skill of the designer and the quality of materials and workman- 
ship. The tendency in I'ecent years has been to employ 
concrete more and nioi*e, and this tendency in the future is 
sure to extend its use in directions where now it is scarcely 
applied. Sanitation works have been particularly affected by 
the attitude of the Local Grovernment Board towards reinforced 
concrete as such works are generally undertaken by local 
authorities, who have to obtain the sanction of the Board to 
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the raising of a loan for the amount of capital expenditure, or 
else to obtain Parliamentary powers by means of a Private 
Act. 

The great majority of authorities, however, adopt the first 
of these two courses of procedure, and the practice of the Board 
is in the case of reinforced concrete for works in contact with 
water or sewage, to require the capital sum to be paid off in a 
period of ten years, while in the case of ordinary concrete, 
unde]' the same conditions, the period of repayment is thirty 
years. In cases where, in addition to reinforced concrete in 
contact with water, the periods for the loans in each class are 
sometimes equated togethei*, and the loan for the whole 
granted for the period given by the equation. 

Doubtless in the early years of reinforced concrete, the 
Board were well advised to act cautiously in the matter ol 
sanctioning loans for the use of a combination of materials of 
which, in this country, there had been scarcely any 
experience, either as to its suitability or as to its life in sani- 
tation works. The effect of this differentiation on the part of 
the Board in the treatment of concrete, and of reinforced 
concrete, has been to curtail the e]uplo\*ment of the latter in 
public w^orks of sanitation. It is clear that, under the present 
conditions, where the loan is obtained for reinforced concrete, 
the burden thrown on the rafep;!; annually to repay the 
principal and interest in equal annual instalments spread over 
ten years would be more than twice as great as for a loan of 
equal amount and rate of interest obtained for ordinary con- 
crete, to be repaid in equal annual instalments in thirty years. 

The following example will illustrate the matter : — If 
;4^1,000 be borrowed at interest, to be repaid in equal 
half-yearly instalments of principal and interest for a term of 
ten years, the amount to be paid eachhalf year equals^60-8s-6d., 
which is 116% of £ 28 . Under tirese circumstances it* is 
only natural that most authorities elect to use ordinary con- 
crete in order to ease the burden on the present rate-payers, 
and throw part of it upon the ratepayers of the future. 
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The effect of this differentiation amounts to this, that 
unless the cost of the works can be considerably reduced by 
the employment of reinforced concrete as compared with 
ordinary concrete, there is but little probability of local author- 
ities deciding in favour of the former. The requisite saving 
may be effected in some instances, but, so far as the experience 
of the author gLes, this is not generally the case. 

With the experience that has now been obtained relating 
to the behaviour of reinforced concrete that is constantly in 
contact either with water or with sewage, it is permissible to 
hope that the time is not far distant when the Local 
Grovernnient Board will reconsider its attitude towards this 
material, and, in cases where it is proposed to make use of it, 
will sanction loans on more favourable terms as to the period 
of repayment than those now in force. 

Concrete ha-s been and is now extensively used in the con- 
struction of reservoirs, sewage tanks, filters, aqueducts, and 
water towers. Full descriptions of these works are to be found 
in technical journals and volumes of proceedings of the 
various Engineering Societies. The same holds good for 
similiar structures in reinforced concrete, though to a more 
limited extent ; but numerous examples are given in the cata- 
logues issued by the various firms specialising in this class of 
work. 

Mass concrete has been largely used in the construction 
of sewers of 4 ft. diameter and upwards. It is moulded in fche 
trench, and supported by centering until set. Elliptical sewers 
are also constructed in this manner. In recent years rein- 
forced concrete has been employed for sewers of both types, 
the mixture being sufficiently stiff' to admit of ramming. 
Concrete tubes, unless strongly reinforced, should be laid on a 
concrete bed not less than 6 in. in thickness, and the concrete 
brought up round the tube as far as the springing. By the 
omission of this precaution many failures have occurred. In 
tubes liable to iuternal pressure, the concrete should entirely 
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surround them. The tubes have (jgee, rebated joints which 
ai’e luted with cement and the inside pointed up. 

Eeinforced-concrete pipes have been used tor water mams 
at Swansea against heads of ‘246 ft. and 500 ft., at Norwich for 
sewage rising main, head 131 ft., and at Clydebank for waters 
head 390 ft., and are about to be laid at Leeds for water. They 
have been largely used on the Continent, and 119 miles of 
10 in to 48 in. water mains were in course of construction in 
Flanders at the outbreak of the war. They have also been 
largely used in Paris. Twenty years since the municipality 
laid down one mile of (i ft. in diameter as a rising main for 
sewage head 115 ft., in a gallery alongside a steel riveted main 
of the same diameter. It has been found that the steel main 
requires considerable maintenance, and the concrete tube 
none. Concrete tubes are constructed to form manholes, water 
tanks and cesspits. Sewers, reservoirs, manholes and so forth 
are constructed with moulded blocks of concrete which are 
supplied by various manufacturers. — Surv, 

Cast Iron or Steel Pipes. 

T he controversy which has raged as to the relative merits 
of cast iron or steel pipes has been chiefly between 
manufacturers. It would probably have received little 
attention but for the fact that the Local G-overnment Board 
clearly regards the life of the steel pipe as being considerably 
less than that of the cast iron pipe. Notwithstanding this, the 
use of the steel pipe in this country has increased enormously 
and the trade last year was excej.)tional]y good, under the 
present particularly difficult condition. The lake in St. James 
Park has a concrete bottom on which a long line of coated 
steel water pipes were laid some years ago. This lake has been 
empty of water for some time past and the pipes are exposed 
for their whole length and it is possible for the observer to see 
the extent to which the coating has preserved the outside of 
the pipes — \vhich are generally covered by the water. 
Experience certainly points to the fact that the corrosion of 
pipee whether of iron or of steel depends upon the quality of 
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water. There are very many instances of the serious 
corrosion and failure of cast iron pipes and of the corrosion 
and failure of steel pipes. The use of either pipes must depend 
upon a number of conditions which the Engineer must take 
into account and before he can come to a right decision he 
may need the assistance of a chemist and possibly even that of 
the bacteriologist. The saving in cost is evident with the 
steel pipe and its life is dependent entirely upon the quality of 
water passing through it and in a lesser degree upon its 
coating. It is also dependent to some extent upon the 
character of the ground in which it is laid but the outer 
coating being thicker and open to inspection may be made in 
such a manner as to afford efficient protection. Whether the 
use of cast iron pipes is sometimes justified by habit rather 
than by expediency should be considered. The considerable 
saving of expense is not to be ignored. If the cast iron pipes 
were made twice as heavy, they might last longer but the 
expense would not be justified. It may be asked whether the 
cost of the heavy cast iron main in place of the steel pipe is 
justified either. — Surv. 

Drainage and Water Works Schemes. 


Construction of Sewers. 


A n interesting discussion on this subject took place at a 
meeting of the Eoyal Sanitary Institute recently held 
at Manchester. The discussion was preceded by a 
lantern lecture by Mr. S. S. Platt, M. Inst. C. E., the borough 
surveyor of Eochdale. A great portion of the ground 
covered by the lecturer was necessarily familiar to most 
of the municipal engineers attending the meeting, but 
as there were a large number of young engineers and students 
present, this was not a disadvantage from the educational 
point of view, The numerous slides shown, especially those 

n 
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lent by Mr. de Courcy Meade, M. Inst. C. E., giving the details 
and methods of construction of the Manchester main sewers, 
were particularly interesting and instructive. In the discus- 
sion which follow^ed the lecture several speakers dealt with 
the use of concrete versus earthenware or stoneware pipes, or 
brick sewers. The feeling of the meeting appeared to favour 
the use of concrete for pipes of 2 ft. or a larger diameter, 
though a brickwork lining for large concrete sewers construct- 
ed in situ was preferred. Except on the ground of cheap- 
ness, a lining of vitrified brickwork is much preferable to a 
cement rendering, as the bricks are more reliable and can be 
thoroughly tested before use. It is not usual to test the quality 
of concrete in situ other than by testing the quality of the 
cement and the careful inspection of the proportions and nature 
of the materials when being mixed. A close examination of 
the surface of the sewer, or cutting into the work in some 
cases is necessary, but it is obvious to anyone having a practi- 
cal acquaintance with concrete sewers on a large scale that 
the concrete tube or vitrified brick allow of much more satis- 
factory test, and will therefore inspire more confidence in 
their use. 

Another point discussed was the method to be adopted in 
hilly districts, so as to avoid too steep gradients in the sewers 
and to prevent the ascent of sewer gas from the lower to the 
higher levels. While all the speakers were agreed as to the 
necessity for avoiding as far as possible steep gradients, so as 
to prevent too great velocities and the consequent erosion in 
the sewers, they were by no means agreed upon the form of 
ramp to be adopted or the necessity for traps and valves on 
the sewers. Many local authorities do not now insist on traps 
on house drains, and at their best they can only be looked upon 
as necessary evils. In sewers their use is certainly undesirable, 
and vent shafts carried to a sufficient height to discharge any 
s^w^r gases safely appear to meet all the requirements of the 
case, while they are at the same time free from the objections 
: against the use of flap valves and traps. 
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The amount of storm water to be provided for in the 
sewers was also discussed. This is perhaps the most difficult 
of all the problems with which the sewerage engineer has to 
deal, and it is one on which there is a greater variation in 
practice than in almost any other branch of municipal 
engineering. When we find two cities so very similarly 
situated in many respects as London and Liverpool* in which 
the variation in the amount of storm water to be carried by 
the main sewers is equal to J in. per twenty-four hours in the 
one case and 6 in. in the other, it is evident that there is 
something besides local conditions to account for this great 
difference. There are many formulae for determining the 
amount of rainfall which will reach the sewers, but there are 
so many factors to be taken into consideration, and local 
conditions are so variable, that the best of them is only 
approximate, and requires to be used with great care and 
judgment. The need for using the heavy Accrington 
engineering or Staffordshire blue brick was questioned by 
Mr. Cooper. He appeared to consider them unnecessary in 
the London district, but for durable and sound work a harder 
brick than the London stock brick or the gault brick is 
certainly desirable, and would in the long run prove the most 
economical. — Surv. 


Mechamcal Filtration. 

M echanical filtration has recently been dealt with 
very fully by the Engineering Eecord of New 
York. Owing to the difficulties encountered in the 
under-draining, washing, and air pressure systems in use, and 
to the difference in opinion existing among Engineers, several 
operators and engineers were asked to give their views and 
experiences. The essential difference between the mechanical 
filter and the ordinary sand filter is in the washing and 
agitation of the sand by means of air and wash water forced 
in below the sand layer ; thus the under-drain practice is the 
most important matter in relation to the subject of mechanical 
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filtration. It is possible to pass water through a 30-inch layer 
of sand at a quick rate according to the pressure due to the 
head of water, but the sand is naturally clogged thereby at a 
quicker rate, and needs to be cleaned. In order to clean the 
sand, water was admitted below the sand layer. The simplest 
form of filter generally had a false bottom of perforated metal, 
upon which rested the sand sometimes or a layer of gravel. 
When water was admitted below the false bottom it was apt 
to result in unequal distribution, especially with high pressure. 
Thus some form of agitator was found to be necessary in 
order to clean the sand, and mechanical and air agitators were 
used. As an improvement, a system of channels upon which 
perforated grids were fixed was invented, and the water was 
admitted at many points, thus giving a better distribution of 
wash water. Air agitation of sand was introduced, 
compressed air being admitted under the strainers, passed up 
through the gravel and agitated the sand, washing being 
thereby facilitated. This sometimes had the effect of displacing 
the gravel, and it was sought to overcome the difficulty by 
increasing the depth of the gravel or by fixing screens above 
the gravel. Another plan was to discharge the air above the 
gravel layer. The velocity of the flow of the wash water has 
generally been low to clean the filter, unless the sands were 
disturbed by air pressure or by mechanical means, but in the 
more modern system a higher velocity of the wash water 
has been given, and this gives such a good result that agita- 
tion by the wash water currents is so satisfactory that other 
methods of agitation are unnecessary. 

The use of high wash water velocities has made some 
method of keeping the gravel in place necessary, and thus great 
attention has been given to the perfecting of methods. Several 
points have to be borne carefully in mind. The sand must 
not be washed away, although it must be thoroughly agitated 
and cleaned. The gravel layer must not be disturbed, and the 
sand must not pass through the gravel layer into the under- 
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drains. Some difficulty has also been experienced through 
strainers coming loose or wearing out, while an uneven surface 
at the side of the tank may cause the formation of a ring 
clogged sand, which cannot be easily removed. The filters, 
first made in circular iron or wooden tanks, are now generally 
made in rectangular concrete tanks in the case of large 
installations, so that care is required in forming the 
interior surface is obvious. It must not be supposed because 
the construction of mechanical filters has been perfected that 
those filters put in ten years ago have proved to be unsatis- 
factory. On the contrary, it is remarkable that the short- 
comings reported are of minor importance, and that excellent 
results have generally been obtained. There is every reason 
to suppose that with the perfection of designs the economical 
working of the system will be improved. 

Mymcnsingh Municipality, 

W E are obliged to Mr. N. K. Gosh, Chairman of the 
Mymensingh Municipality for the following particu- 
lars regarding the Drainage and Water Supply 
Schemes of Mymensingh : — 

Drainage. — The scheme for the improvement of the 
town drainage has been under consideration for the last 
thirty years and was finally designed by Mr. G. B. Williams, 
Sanitary Engineer to the Government of Bengal. The 
estimated cost of the entire scheme was approximately 
Es. 1,14,000, but for the present, the drainage of two blocks 
comprising the main conjested Municipal area has been 
recommended by the Sanitary Engineer to be carried out at a 
cost of about Es. 97,000. The work consists of 15,846 ft. 
pucca drains, 1,15,448 ft. kutcha pucca drains and 11,150 ft. 

' kutcha drains, with outfalls towards the beels situate to the 
south and south-west of the town. It has been proposed to 
finance the scheme by means of a loan from the Local Govern- 
ment supplemented by a grant-in-aid. The Municipality on 
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the recommendation of the District Officer resolved to take a 
loan of Es. 45,000 and apply to the Government for a grant of 
Es. 45,000, in order to carry out the scheme, the balance of 
Es. 7,000 being met from the Municipal revenue. 

The question at present before the Board is how to repay 
this loan of Es. 45,000 with interest in 20 years, the 
Municipal fund being insufficient to meet its normal expendi- 
ture. The most practical solution of the question is either to 
raise the percentage of the present tax or to substitute a rate 
on holding in lieu of the tax on persons which is now in 
vogue. The Commissioners, being averse to raise the taxation 
either way, have resolved to finance it by reducing their present 
normal and necessary expenditure to the extent of Es. 3,000 
annually, and thereby to provide a sinking fund. With this 
financial proposal they applied to the Government for a loan of 
Es. 45,000 and a grant of a similar sum and submitted the 
drainage scheme for administrative sanction. The Govern- 
ment considered the proposal of the Municipal Commissioners 
as unsound and refused to give any grant or loan for the purpose 
of the scheme unless, as recommended by the Sanitary Board, 
a rate on holding at 7% be substituted. An opposition has 
been set up against the proposal for substituting a rate on 
holding by the section of the community which owns house 
properties within the Municipality. The matter is still pending 
the final decision of the Commissioners, 

Water Works. — The Water-works Scheme which has 
been investigated and designed by the Sanitary Engineer, 
Mr. Williams, provides for further improvement of the existing 
water-works plant. 

The existing water-works owe their origin to the liberality 
of the late Maharajah Suriya Kanta Acherjea of Mymensingh 
who made a munificent donation of Es. 1,14,000 in 
commemoration of the name of his late lamented wife Eani 
Eaj , Eajeswari Debi; The water-works were accordingly 
mmeA after her the' Raj 'Rajeswari Water Works.” 
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The initial cost of the original work was Rs. 1,4'^? 764 out 
of which the District Board of Mymensingh contributed 
Rs. 30,000. It was opened in 1893. 

The consumption of water having increased consequent 
on the increase of population, the works for augmenting the 
supply were inaugurated in 1912 at a cost of about Rs. 60,000. 
The expenditure was met partly from loan and partly from 
Government grant. 

The daily average consumption is about 195,000 gallons 
or about 11 gallons per head of population. 

The proposed scheme for further improvement of the 
works comprises: — 

1. One overhead supply tank measuring 33’ diameter by 11’ height with a 

capacity of 60,000 gallons .. .. Rs. 19,500 

2. A Jewel or other Mechanical filter capable of filtering 12,000 

gallons per hour and a filtered water reservoir, one steel 
settling tank of 60 ,000. gallons capacity 31,000 

3. An underground masonry reservoir of 60,000 gallons capacity „ 8,600 

4. Remodelling of the jetty with an additional suction pipe 

019" diameter .. .. ,, ,, ,, 8*500 

6. Independent supply main and distribution system .. ,, 18,000 

83,600 

Contingencies and supervision ,, 8,600 

Total estimated cost Rs. 92,000 


It is expected that the plant after improvement will be 
capable of delivering 260,000 gallons per day. The Municipal 
Commi'=^ioner<=i have accepted the scheme and have proposed 
to finance it by means of loan and grant* The Municipal 
Board as advised by the District Officer have applied to the 
Local Government for loan of Rs. 50,000 and a grant of 
Rs. 42,000 and hpe submitted the scheme for administrative 
sanction. The working balance of the water rate fund ie 
expected to be sufficient to enable the Board to i‘epay loan 
in 20 years without any increase tbe water rate. 
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The water-works and the drainage schemes were both 
simultaneously submitted to the Government by the District 
Magistrate and the Divisional Commissioner with their 
recommendation for the sanction of the loans and grants 
applied for, in case the Municipal Commissioners agreed to 
substitute a rate on holding at 7%. 

The Government have combined these two schemes as one, 
and the Sanitary Board while approving the schemes were of 
opinion that the proposals of the Municipal Commissioners for 
financing the schemes were unsound and were unable to 
recommend them to the Government for their administrative 
sanction unless the proposals were revised ; they have 
further intimated their inability to recommend to the 
Government the grant of any funds in aid of either of the 
schemes unless a rate on holding at 1 % was substituted in place 
of the tax on persons. The Government are willing to advance 
Es. 1,82,000 by way of loan and grant for carrying out the two 
schemes. But unfortunately there is an opposition to the 
drainage scheme as it involves an addition of a pice in the 
rupee to their present rate. The Municipal Commissioners 
have now arrived at a juncture when they should soon decide 
whether they would agree to the small increase in the rate and 
avail themselves of the generous offer of the Government or 
lose the benefits of the proposed sanitary schemes. 

Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Bombay.] 

T HTP, following notification has been published by the 
Bombay G-overnment : Whereas it appears to the 
Governor in Council that the period of four years for 
which the Municipality of Eajapur was superseded by Govern- 
ment Notifications in the General Department, No. 2700, 
dated the 4th May 1911, and No. 3902, dated the 18th 
May 1914, is insufScient for the purpose of rectifying the effects 
of the incompetence and default of the said Municipality, now 
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in exercise of the power conferred by section 179, sub-section 
(8), of the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 (Bom. Ill 
of 1901), the Governor in Council is pleased to continue the 
said period of supersession until the 3rd November 1915. 
[N. No. 3500, dated 28-4-15.] 

[Madras.] 

Provincial Grants. — The Madras Government have 
sanctioned the distribution of a sum of Es. 7,99,779 among 
certain Municipal Councils for inunicipal 'works executed by 
the P. W. D. made in the Civil Budget Estimate for 1915-10 
under the head Medical — Sanitation and Vaccination. (G. 0. 
No. 667 M., dated 30-4-15). 

A New Union. — The Government has approved of the 
proposal of the Taluk Board of Mayavaram and the District 
Board of Tanjore to constitute certain villages into a Union 
called the Vaitiswaran Koil Union. (G. 0. No. 537 L., 
dated 1-4-15.) 

Legislative Intelligence. 


[Parliament.] 

Motor Lorries. — Sir J. Spear asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if, having regard to the damage done to public 
roads by motor lorries, he will, in the forthcoming Budget, 
increase the tax on these vehicles in order that the owners 
shall thereby make a more equitable contribution towards the 
repair of the damage than is at present the case ? 

Mr. Lloyd George : I fear I am unable to anticipate 
my Financial statement. 

The City of Bombay Municipal Act, 

T he Bill to amend the city of Bombay Municipal Act is 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette. 
Various defects in the working of the Act have from 
time to time been brought to the notice of Government. The 

13 
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object of the Bill is to remedy these defects. The purport of 
the main clause is explained below : — 

Clause 2 , — The new definitions in section 3 are found to be 
necessary; those of bakehouse ’’ and premises follow the 
definitions in the English Acts, namely, the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1901, and the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, respectively. 

Glatise 3 . — The manner in which section (301) (1) has 
been interpreted by the Courts has led to the payment of 
exorbitant claims as compensation. The proposed amend- 
znent will result in owners being fully compensated for the 
loss sustained by them, but at the same time it will protect 
the Corporation from inordinate demands. The proviso 
allows for betterment as well as for damage to the property. 

Clause 4 to 7, — (1) The group of amendments to sections 
827, 338 and 342, the new section 347 A, and the consequen- 
tial amendments to sections 471 and 472, appertain to the 
construction and use of buildings. 

(2) The main object in view is to prevent builders from 
evading the rules regarding open spaces outside living rooms, 
as some of them do at present on the pleas — 

{a) that the buildings containing these rooms are not 
new buildings to which alone section 348 applies ; 

{h) that the rooms are not rooms intended for human 
habitation to which special by-laws apply ; 

(c) that the rooms are not in chawls for which the 
Municipal by-laws require a minimum open space of 5 feet, 
but that they are in other buildings for which a minimum 
open space of only two feet is required. 

(3) (a) to meet the first plea the definitions of * ^erecting 
a building ” and consequently, of a new building in section 
337 are expanded ; 

. , (6) to meet the second plea it is proposed to compel 
; to show on their building plans what rooms are not 
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intended for human habitation, and to prohibit them from 
thereafter using those rooms for human habitation ; 

(c) to meet the third plea, it is proposed to penalise 
the unauthorised use of a building as a chawl, if it was not 
orginally designed as a chawl. 

(4) Proposals 3 (b) and 3 (c) will be carried into effect 
by the new section 347 A and by the amendments to sections 
338 and 342. The amendments to sections 471 and 472 are 
consequential. 

All these amendments have been proposed and approved 
unanimously by the Corporation. 

Clause 9 . — Under section 305 of the Act the Commis- 
sioner has ample po^ver to deal with private streets which the 
Corporation are prepared to take over as public streets. 
But there are many private streets which the Corporation are 
not prepared to take over, and as section 377 as it stands does 
not apply to private streets, the section has been amended so 
as to make it do so, with the result that it will be possible to 
ensure that these streets are kept decently clean. 

Clause 10 . — The amendment of section 384 will enable 
the Municipality to prevent the stabling of horses and other 
animals, and the keeping of grain godowns and groceries for 
wholesale trade purposes, in buildings used as dwellings ; 
this practice is clearly objectionable, as the flies and rats, 
which are bred in proximity to dwelling houses, often cause 
the spread of infectious diseases. The alteration of the 
heading is consequential. 

Clause 11 . — Section 390 has been found by the execu- 
tive to be inadequate. By section 514 a prosecution for 
breach of the provisions of section 390 must be instituted 
within three months of the establishment of the factory. 
Consequently if a newly established factory evades the notice 
of the Health Department for three months, not only does the 
promoter escape liability but also the factory cannot be 
discontinued. Again, if a factory has been discontinued as 
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the result of a successful prosecution, there is nothing in the 
present law to prevent the resumption of work at the factory, 
because resumption of work does not come within the 
meaning of new establishment. Also a purchaser from an 
establisher is beyond the reach of the law, and, finally, no 
provision exists for continuous punishment of an offence 
which is likely to be continuous. These defects have 
been remedied. 

Clause 12 . — The Corporation have at present no power to 
make by-laws regulating the construction of horse and bullock 
stables. The addition to clause (1) gives them power to make 
by-laws for this and for other cognate purposes. 

Glauses 8 and £6 . — The amendments to Schedule M and 
the insertion of section 375 A, with consequential amendments 
to sections 471 and 472, are proposed so as to enable the 
Corporation to deal efficiently with premises used for storing 
building materials and other articles and with bakehouses and 
public eating-houses. Section 375 A is necessary as it has been 
held that section 377 (1) does not meet the case of building 
materials which harbour rats and other vermin. 

Similarly the amendment of Schedule M is required 
because section 394 read with Schedule M does not at present 
clearly cover the case of eating-houses. 

Glauses 13 and 14 . — The amendments are consequential. 

GlaiLse 15 . — Since the boundaries of the several wards 
into which the City is divided w^ere defined, the City has been 
extended towards the sea in some places by reclamation made 
by the Port Trust and the City Improvement Trust. The 
only changes that’are necessary in the descriptions given in 
Schedule B are in respect of the northern and eastern bound- 
aries of the Byculla Wards and the southern and eastern 
boundaries of the Parel Ward. 

[Madras.] 

The Hon’ble Be wan Bahadur V.'Eamabhadra Nayudu 
asked whether, considering the ignorance of the people in 
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rural areas in matters affecting sanitation, personal health, 
science of agriculture, diseases of plants, etc,, the G-overn- 
ment would be pleased to arrange for the giving in every 
village, by the Health Officers of Districts and Agricultural 
Inspectors, of model lectures on those subjects accompanied 
with cinema or magic lantern exhibitions ? 

Government replied as follows : — As regards sanitation and 
health, the Hon’ble Member is referred to G. Os. No. 22 L,, 
dated 3rd January 1913, No. 2094 L., dated 20th November 
1914, and No. 2265 L., dated 18th December 1914, which 
have already been placed on the Editors’ Table and indicate 
the action taken by the Government in the direction suggested. 
The procedure adopted for the popularization of new and 
improved methods of agriculture is detailed in G. 0. No. 243, 
Eevenue, dated 24th January 1914, also published, which 
shows that in certain cases recourse has been had to magic 
lantern lectures. It is obviously impossible under existing 
limitations as to staff to undertake to give lectures in every 
village, but the Director is fully alive to the importance of 
disseminating agricultural knowledge among the ryot popula- 
tion and will do all that is possible with the means at his 
disposal. 

At a recent meeting of the Legislative Council of Madras, 
the Hon’ble Eao Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao moved the 
following resolution : — 

“ That this Council recommends to His Excellency the 
Governor in Council that where a taluk board’s income exceeds 
a lakh of rupees, the advisability of constituting as far as 
possible a separate taluk board /or each revenue taluk under 
the board should be considered.” 

After some discussion, the resolution was amended in the 
following form and put to the vote and agreed to : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council 
the consideration of the desirability of reducing the area of 
the jurisdiction of taluk boards, wherever desirable, in the 
interests of administration.”' 
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[Punjab,] 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kam Saran Das asked when 
the privilege of electing members to the Municipalities will be 
restored in Hissar and Bhiwani ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mant replied that the elective 
system had already been re-introduced in the Municipality of 
Hissar, but that it was not considered desirable to restore the 
system in Bhiwani at present and that the question would 
be reconsidered in 1916. 

[Bibar and Orissa.] 

At a recent meeting of the Legislative Council of Bihar 
and Orissa the Hon’ble Babu Braja Kishor Prasad moved the 
following resolution : — 

‘‘ That this Council recommends to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council that the privilege of electing their 
Chairmen may be extended to those Municipalities to which 
it has not as yet been extended, and further, that necessary 
action be taken to make officials ineligible for election or 
nomination as such Chairmen.” 

After some discussion, the resolution was split up into two 
parts and slightly amended. The first part of the resolution 
as amended, viz., "'that this Council recommends to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council that the privilege of electing 
their Chairmen may be extended to some of those Munici- 
palities in the province to which it has not as yet been 
extended,” was put to the vote and carried unanimously. The 
second part of the resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Recent Ptiklications. 


Markets fob the teople. By J, W. Sullivan, New 
York : Macmillan Company. 

Peobeems op Community Life. By Seba Bldridge, New 
York ; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price |1 net. 
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The Modebn City and its Peoblems. By Prederic 
C. Howe, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1'50. 

The Teaching op Civics. By Mabel Hill, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price 60 Cents. 

Consumption. A Curable and Preventable Disease. 
By Lawrence F. Flick, m.d. (Seventh Edition). Price $1‘09. 


Notes of Cases. 


CoNTBOL OP Steeets AND HIGHWAYS. —The Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in Martms vs Brody, (160 N. E. E. 266) in 
considering the respective spheres of authority of the State 
and Municipality in a public street running through the city, 
found that while the authority of the State had been delegated 
to the Municipality, such delegation of control was for the 
benefit of the citizens of the whole State, and that any dis- 
crimination as to use of the street operating against the people 
of the State in general and in favour of those of the Municipa- 
lity itself was invalid. 

Practical Points. 

{The g^uestions of subscribers only are answerable in the Gazette. The 
7iayne and address of the subscriber vmsi accompany each communication 
xohxch must be legibly lOrilten.) 

10>. Bevision of an assessment to profession-tax. in the 
2nd half-year on the ground that the assessed s income during 
that period loas different from what it was in the first-half 
year whether legaL 

During the 1st half of a year, a clerk drew Es. 40 and 
was assessed accordingly to profession-tax under the provisions 
of the 'Madras District Municipalities Act. During the 2nd 
half of the year he was promoted to an office carrying a salary 
of Es. 50 per mensem. The Chairman revised his classi- 
fication and demanded an increased tax. Was his action 
legal ? 
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Answer. The Chairman’s action would appea]* to be not 
permissible under the provisions of sections 52 (2), 54 (2), 5b 
and 101 of the District Municipalities Act. The tax is a 
yearly tax though made payable in two equal half-yearly 
instalments for the sake of convenience and the classification 
of assessees must be a classification for the w’hole year and 
cannot be varied during its course. See also article 87 of the 
Municipal Account Code. A half-yearly liability is, however, 
incurred in respect of the profession-tax by the tax -payer, 
see Wilson v. The President of the Municipal Commission, 
Madras, I. L: K. 8 Mad. 429 which was a case under the 
Madras City Municipal Act. 
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Local Self-Government in Mysore. 

I T i.sa highly significant sign of the times that, in a country 
like India where the bureaucratic spiilt has been the 
leading settled characteristic of the administration under 
British rule, there should have been publislred about the same 
time two documents on local self-government — the one from 
the model native state of Mysore, and the other, a declaration 
of policy in regard to this important matter, by the Govern- 
ment of India. The growing complexity of social interests 
and activities has raised administration to the ‘dignity of a 
science — not the least delicate and difficult part of the art of 
it being the adjustment between local and central agencies 
of administration. The science of x'^dministration has already 
attained to such a degree of importance in Europe that those 
responsible for it felt justified in organising an International 
Congress of Administrative Science which met in 1910 at 
Brussels in more peaceful times. x\s administrative complexity 
increases by tlie advancing evolution of societies, centralised 
administrations become impossible, and at least so far as those 
])ased on British administrations are concerned^ the urgent 
need for devolution of some kind is keenly felt. The central 
governments then throw off some of the responsibilities which 
they leel they could not adequately discharge, on local bodies, 
either of their own creation or of historic evolution. Where it is 
the former it is the English system, and local bodies have iio 
more authority or power of initiative than what the central 
government chooses to delegate by legislative enactments or 
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execntive orders. Tji most ot the ('ontiiiental States, except 
Russia, tlie o[)posite system seems to luive the greater voctue. 
The local bodies exercise all the authority and discharoe all 
administrative duties that are not cx])i‘essly taken away from 
them by the centi*al government. So long as the administra- 
tive ideals are what they should be, it is olwious that no hard 
and fast j'ule of division is possible, and no scheme of 
administrative devolution has any chance of vsuccess unless 
there is the ritmost sympathy between the local bodies, what- 
ever they are, and the official body of the geneial or ceiiti'al 
administratirm. In the wnrds of the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Congress referred to already, “Administrative science 
is complex in its elements. It embraces, first, knowledge of 
tlie law: secondly, the technical science relating to each 
branch of the administration — financial, economic, social, 
sanitary, commercial, engineering, aesthetic, and so forth; 
thirdly, the science of government. The fundamental 
principle of the matter is that, administration existing not for 
itself, but solely for the general good, a strict relation betw^een 
the tv/o must be established and maintained. The social 
necessity of administi-ation legitimises its existence, but it 
also limits the extent of its jurisdiction. The law of the 
equilibrium betw^een the public interest and administrative 
action sums up the whole of the governmental science of 
administration'’. This law condemns officialism, formalism, 
and bureaucracy, ordaining that “ a wise and fruitful decentrali- 
sation shall stimulate the circulation of life in all the veins of the 
social body, to every degree of the heiravchy, to the most 
’remote grouping of population in the country, at the same time 
That it gratifies the citizens with the widest measure of 
individual liberty compatible with the good and peaceful 
conduct of public affairs. The Go2'>ernmental Science of 
adviinistration would lach a basis loithout a true widerstand- 
in(f of social facts, an exact hnowledge of the ment<iUtij of the 
people, a just appreciation of their ideas of disciplime and 
order, a faith fil estimate of their powers of contrihutiou and 
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of their taxable resources. It is, la short, important that 
the ad})iinistratio)i should be i)i a position to judge scientif- 
eally of the extent to ichich its ifitereeJttiun is legitimate, 
acoGssanj, and tolerable, according to the degree of economic 
deoelopment, of civic nioralitij aiid of intellectual culture of 

the masses suhjrcted to it'\ ^ 

\ 

In British India local sclf-^ovcrnii'icnt has Ipid a lon^ 
period of probation under British rule, having bcc^i as old as 
the Kussiau at any rate. The time lias certainly arrived tor 
an enlarged application of the principle already 'accepted, and 
we should have been better pleased if the document issued l;y 
the (Tovernment of India had been one ol a practical scheme 
of expansion rather than a mere “ declaration of policy 
There are legitimate grounds upon which tlie actual course 
adopted by the Gioverninent of India may be justified, and 
these go a long way to prove that the working out of any 
scheme with beneficial results depends upon the active sym- 
pathy of the Executive of the xldiniuistration. How far there 
is the requisite cordiality and community of interest between 
the local bodies and the administration, actual experience so 
far does not pronounce definitely. 

It is here that the Indian States have the advantage and 
ought easily to lead the way. It is demonstrable tliat the 
extraordinarily great w^ealth of the Kings under Hindu rule 
has been due entirely to a judiciously large measure of devolu- 
tion that Hindu administrations, in this part of the country at 
any rate, had adopted. An equally large measure of devolution 
ought to be possible now; but the practical difficulties in the 
way are far from negligible. What has been felt in the case 
of the development of the Eussian Zemstvos, namely, the 
adjustment of the relation between the local land-owning 
gentry and the others who could not be relegated to a subor- 
dinate position under modern conditions, need not stagger 
one at the commencement, as in tiro circumstances the so-called 
higher classes can be trusted to adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions of modern requirements. 
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Jiulgcd by this standai'd, the note issued by the Mysore 
]Jui-bai' does not seem to us to go hir ciujugli — not even as fai* 
as the Government are prepared to go in British India. This 
is duo to the special circumstances (.)f Mysore. The note 
makes it abundantly clear that in this particular, recent 
experience has been rather discouraging. The Goveiaimeut ol 
His Highness the Maharajah hnd tliat their Municipal Kegiila- 
tion and their Local Government llegulation have not been 
carried out as far as they might have been. They do not hold 
any one to blame for it, but do wish now that the attemjit in 
this direction be carried further on the lines of progress in 
Madras. We would point out here that the State of Mysore 
has at least 25,000 square miles of area and has about 16,500 
villages scattered over distances, making grouping of villages 
a matter of very considerable difficulty. The low state ol^ 
education of the masses is yet another difficulty but this is not 
peculiar to Mysore, nor is this education of the masses a 
necessary condition precedent to the people being allow^ed to 
look after local atfaii’s. What is a far more seiious difficulty 
is that the advising and directing staff in various matters are 
people whose notions are likely to be western with a rather 
thorough ignorance of the east. It is here that there is the 
likelihood of a failure to see eye to eye between the two classes 
whose co-operation is essential. The note under advertance 
does not seem to recognise this difficulty. 

* The note begins with laying down the ordinarly recognised 
principles of local self-government, and states that the goal of 
our system of local administration is to entrust the entire 
responsibility for the management of local affairs to local 
bodies, thoroughly and wholly representative^ of the people, 
(not necessarily representation by classes or communities) with 
sole powers to elect their own Presidents and Vice-Presidents, 
raise the necessary funds, -deteimine the conveniences to be 
provided, and appoint and control the executive staff' necessary 
to give effect to their resolutions- It then passes in review 
the existing conditions in regard to local self-government 
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lie L’cilly, and lays considerable emphasis on Committee work 
rightly enough, quoting with approval tliat local committees 
are in fact, “ the second pillar upon which the true self- 
government of English towns rests”. The note finds the 
defects c)l the existing system to consist in large financuii 
contributions tliat local bodies have to make to the Government 
Departments in return for services rendered, their limited 
initiative, w'ant of definiteness as to their limitations and a 
certain amount of official dominance. In respect of rural 
areas, it is found that the existing Kegulations are defective 
and the Unions have failed to serve as local units ; the note 
condemns ‘ the present control over local bodies even in 
matters of detail ’ as inexpedient. 

The recommendations made partake of the character of a 
general devolution in respect of Education, Sanitation and 
Muzrai, with powers to local bodies to incur larger expenditure 
on Public Works, tfcc. There are also certain directions laid 
down in regard to their budgets and resources. One point 
we would specially invite attention to is the vague control that 
IS given to the respective Government departments over the 
local bodies. It is in this discretionary power that the actual 
danger lies. The success or failure of the measure will depend 
upon the wise moderation with which these discretionary 
powers of interference are exercised by the Government 
Departments concerned. In Continental Europe there are 
special courts to take cognizance of cases in their behalf. In 
England it is the ordinary courts. The Mysore note seems 
not to contemplate anything in this behalf. Let us hope that 
this safeguard would, in actual experience, prove to be quite 
unnecessary. We would close our review by inviting the 
attention of those concerned to the various particulars of local 
self-government under Hindu rule, which the articles of 
Professor S. Krishnasawmy Ayyangar in the Oommojiimcil 
place before the public. If the wise moderations that Gov- 
ernors and Viceroys displayed under Hindu rule, and the 
confidence and cordiality that existed between. the Government 
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and local bodies then could be called into existence now, we 
are aBsiu-cd of a large and benebceiit lutui'c tor Local Self- 
CTOverniiient in the country. 

Waste in Municipal Water Supplies: Its 
Detection and Prevention. 


[By J, W. Makki.ey, M. A., M. Tnst. C.E., M. x\w. Sue. c!e., 
Special Exginpier, Curpokation of Madras.] 

P EKHAPS the most ini[)ortant duty of a Municipality is 
to provide an adequate supply of wholesome drinking 
^vater throughout the area it controls. To carry out 
this duty, the co-operation of the 

ImportancG of stop- • i i • j. • 
piiiy misubo aud waste, inhabitants in preventing misuse and 

waste of water is essential. 

A single hole, the size of a pin-head, may cause waste of 
water enough to supply 50 persons and a hole as large as 
a pencil would waste sufficient water to supply 750 persons. 
It is thus obvious that a number of small leaks will render 
insufficient a supply which would otherwise be perfectly 
adequate to the needs of the people. 

Hnnilarly, misuse will also cause the best of supplies to 
be insufficient. For instance, a single tap left open all day 
for watering a garden may deprive a thousand persons of the 
water necessary for a healthy existence. 

Loss of water may occur either through leakage of mains, 
house connections, and house fixtures, improper use, or wilful 
waste. Only by constant attention can the loss from leaking 
pipes and defective fittings, be kept within reasonable limits. 
The writer has himself seen in Madras house service pipes 
with gaping rust holes, and main pipes almost eaten through 
by rust. Wiien water mains are bared in Madras, it is common 
to find numerous leaking house services ; and many small leaks 
account for a large total loss whicli will be quite invisible in 
' porous soils, such as s'and or gravel. 
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It is thus of the gi'eatest importance that evei’v source of 
leakage and wastage should be stopped. 

One way of cni'tailing waste which does not involve stop* 
ping leakage is to restrict the supply to 

Waste may be reduced a few liours of the dav 1)\' turiiing off the 
by intermittent water- . . . o 

supply water; i.e., providing an " interjnittent 

supply. ” This however is highly in- 
sanitary, and should be adopted only after all other means 
have failed. Many large towns ha,ve had to resort to an 
intermittent supply, when increasing the pressure of their 
water-supplies. Bombay may be mentioned as an instance, 
but in this city it is recognised as an evil temporary expedient, 
to be abandoned as soon as possible, and the Corporation is 
incurring a large expenditure to ensure a constant supply 
under adequate pressure. 

The grave dangers of an intermittent water-supply are 
not always fully appreciated. They will 
mi?Swater-sapp?yT' be briefly stated, in order that it 

may be appreciated how important it is 
til at every possible precaution should be taken to insure that 
recourse to such a supply may not liecome necessary in any 
Municipality. The principal evils are three in number : — 

1. hJ'ECESSiTY FOR Storaoe. — In Order that there may 
be water for cooking, washing, and other domestic purposes 
during the hours that water is cut off in the mains, storage 
cisterns are necessary for houses provided with water services. 
In practice it is found that such cisterns are never kept pro- 
perly clean. They provide a home and breeding place for 
insects, and the resulting organic animal matter will decay 
and convert a pure water into one that is dangerous for 
domestic purposes. 

Again, however stringent the by-laws, it is impossible 
altogether to prevent pollution from sewer gas due to improper 
connections or insufficient protection. 
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In the case of the poorest houses, where watei* is obtained 
from street fountains, it is necessary with an intermittent 
supply, to store water in chatties and other vessels. This is 
unsatisfactory for several reasons. In the first place there 
will not — m such poor houses — be sufficient vessels to provide 
the (Quantity of water I'equired for sanitary purposes. In the 
second place it is very unlikely that the vessels will be 
thoroughly clean — the deficient water-supply makes it difficult 
to clean them properly. Lastly the water will have to stand 
for hours in an impure atmosphere at a high temperature, 
and is sure to deteriorate in quality. 

*2. Inspiration op Impurities. — In an intermittent 
system, during the hours when the water is turned off, taps 
opened in the lower portions of a district will empty the 
pipes in higher sections and will create a vacuum which will 
suck in whatever surrounds the pipes — frequently filthy liquid 
and foul gas — wherever there is the slightest leak in a pipe, 
joint, hydrant or other fitting. 

This indrawn foul gas or the filthy liquid will be mixed 
Avith next day’s drinking water ! The writer has noted many 
such possible — not to say probable — sources of pollution. Foi’ 
■flushing side drains, pipes are sometimes provided that are 
connected directly with the Avater main at one end, .while the 
other end is an open mouth Avhich dips doAvn into the side 
drain. When the water-supply fails in this district, the 
resulting vacuum in the main will produce a sucking action 
Avhich will draw into the water main, the foul emanations 
from the side drain, and perhaps — if the side drain is full — 
some of the sullage water itself. By such means may l)e 
introduced into the water system the germs of many of the 
intestinal diseases which contribute largely to the death-rate 
of all Indian cities. 

Many cases may be seen in Indian towns of water pipes 
passing unprotected under filthy accumulations of rubbish 
close to leaky sewers, and through sullage water. 
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The danger of pollution from such sources is very serious. 
It is true that they ought not to exist, but m many towns it is 
impossible to detect all of them and therefore their existence 
must be treated as a fact, and for this reason every effort 
should be made, and every precaution should be taken, to 
insure that all water pipes throughout the city shall be 
continuously full of water under pressure so that danger of 
contamination, by the means just described, may be reduced 
to a minimum, if not eliminated altogether. 

3. Danger of Pipe. — With an intermittent water- 
supply the danger from fire will be appreciated as soon as it 
is mentioned, for a fire is just as likely as not, to occur during 
a period of intermission in the supply, and in such a case 
there would be no water available for extinguishing purposes, 
until the turn-cocks could reach the spot and open the 
necessary valves. 

Methods of discovering Waste and stopping it. 

Methods of checking waste other than restricting the 
hours of supply are : — 

(1) Limiting the number of connections. 

(2) Metering every water service. 

(3) House-to-house inspection. 

(4) Taking up and replacing all pipes and fittings. 

(5) Waste-water meter system. 

Dealing with these in order. 

One method of checking waste is to limit the number of 
connections, and there is no doubt that by 
of number means the quantity of water wasted 

through defective domestic fittings may 
be considerably reduced. 

It is generally agreed that it is a good tiring to provide 
bye-laws to limit for any premises the number of connections 
and taps which may be fixed, and the quantity of water which 
may be used for domestic purposes,” 

2 
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It is doubtful, ho-wever, if it would be possible or desirable, 
to refuse a connection to any puckah house where the owner is 
willing to pay for it. In many cases the prevalence of gosha 
habits would be a strong inducement to continue the use of 
sew'age- polluted w^ells, if water could not be obtained except 
by going to a public tap. And where such wells are not 
available, a limitation of tap connections might reduce the use 
of water to a point below the minimum necessary to insure 
sanitary conditions. - ^ 

Metering every wali^i^service and charging for the water 
used, is'^a-iA excellent w^ay of determining 
service. checking waste. The consumption 

as measured by 'irhe meter indicates to 
what extent there is w’-aste, and the monthiy~d?ilj^, which de- 
pends on the consumption, acts as an automatic chec^on the 
waste, for the man who pays the bill will take precautions to 
prevent the amount being unreasonably great. 

This system has been adopted to a considerable extent in 
America. In large wealthy cities, where the consumption per 
head is high, it is perhaps the most economical way of limit- 
ing waste. It has the further advantage of providing the 
most equitable basis of charging for water, as each house- 
holder pays for the actual quantity consumed in the house. 

The weak point of the system is that it takes no cogni- 
zance of leakage in the mains : but used in combination with 
the waste water meter system described belowq it forms the 
most efficient known method of checking leakage and waste. 
Most Indian cities, however, are not rich enough to warrant 
the expenditure necessary to meter every connection. 

In estimating the amount of this expenditure we may 
take tlie average cost of a meter, including meter pit and 
fixing, at Rs. 100, and assuming 40,000 connections to be 
made eventually in a town of the size of Madras :~ 

Capital Cost. 

Then the first cost would be 40,000 meters 

atEs. 100 ... Rs. 40,00,000 
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Annual Expenditure. 

Staff, materials, and replacing worn parts 

of meters, 40,000 meters at Rs. 3 ... Rs. 1,20,000 

Interest dh Capital, Rs. 40,00,000 at 4 pej* 

cent. ... ... ... ,, 1,00,000 

Depreciation @ 15 per cent. ... ... ,, 6,00,000 

Total Rs. 8,80^000 

Under the house service regulations recently passed by 
the Corporation of Madras, metci's will ])e used only for those 
houses where a ‘^first-class” service is inquired. In such 
cases the house-holders will bear the cost both of installing 
and of maintaining the meters, so that no burden will be 
thrown on the general tax-payer. 

House-to-house inspection has often been found very 
effective in reducing the w^aste of water. 
Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle, and 
Cambridge may be cited as examples of 
towns where a large reduction in consumption resulted from 
careful house-to-house inspection. It is however, a very costly 
method, and its success in Indian towns would depend largely 
on the honesty of comparatively low-paid inspectors. 

Furthermore, it is found that the necessarily frequent entry 
into houses by Waterworks Inspectors, is objectionable to the 
inhabitants even in Eurojpe. It would be much more so in 
India where the caste system and gosha habits play so important 
a part in domestic economy. 

Another fault of the method is that, v^hile a reduction is 
effected in the waste from cisterns, taps and other 'fittings 
inside the house, yet it fails to discover the invisible under- 
ground leakage, which occurs in the mains, house pipes' and 
connections. 

For these reasons house-to-house inspection alone is not 
sufficient in Indian cities, but it is a very useful auxiliary, and 
is now being carried out in certain areas of Madras City. 
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Where the whole system has failed, the taking up and 
replacing of all pipes and fittings may be 

Taking up and re- adopted with advantage, and will produce 
placing ail pipes and . ^ _ 

fittings. excellent results. Norwich, in ijngland, 

is a w^ell-known example. In this city 
the consumption was .reduced from 40 to 15 gallons per head 
per day by taking up nearly all the pipes and fittings and 
replacing them by others of better quality. 

But the cost of this method is very great, and in cities 
where most of the pipes are believed to be w^atertight and 
serviceable, there would be no justification for incurring the 
great expense. Farther, the inconvenience to consumers 
would not only be very great, but would also be prolonged 
over the considerable period required to complete the renewal 
of pipes and fittings. 

Again, though an excellent system would be secured with 
few sources of leakage, yet some plan of maintenance would 
still have to be devised to ensure the ready detection and 
remedy of losses due to waste, and to such leaks as would 
develop in course -of time. 

In the waste- water meter system the city is divided into 
districts, and the mains are so arranged 
in e ter closing a few valves, the whole 

of the water required for any district is 
supplied through a pipe on which is placed a waste- watej' 
meter. This form of meter records continuously the flow of 
water through it on" a diagram attached to a drum which is 
caused to rotate by means of a clock. 

The flow which takes place between midnight and 4 a.m, 
will be mostly leakage and waste. 

The diagram.s for the whole city are brought in daily or 
weekly, as may be thought best, and from them the Engineer 
is nblo to see at a glance in which districts water is most 
w^asTcl. and on these districts is concentrated the energy 
of' the staff. , 
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Having cured the worst areas, the next worst are dealt 
with, and so on. If the town is completely metered, an 
efficient watch is kept over all the districts, the changes of 
puessure due to curing leaks, cause districts to alter in 
character, and in some districts leakage grows more rapidly 
than in others. Hence the need fof a continous record. 

In order to localise the waste, an Inspector conducts a 
night inspection. Beginning about midnight, he sounds and 
cl(jses all sto]) cocks on the connections, closing the sluice 
valves on each branch as soon as all the sLop-cocks on that 
branch have been shut down. The time is carefully noted in 
ever\ case, and, by referring to the recorder diagram, the effect 
of closing each valve can be ascertained, and the points of 
leakage located within narrow limits; their positions are 
determined more exactly by means of stethescopes. 

The premises where excess water is being used are 
inspected daring the next few days, and notice is served to 
remedy any defects which may l)e found. If the leakage has 
been traced to the main or house connection, the road is 
opened up, and the fault repaired. 

The waste-water meter system is very generally used 
throughout England. The whole of London is now controlled 
by this system and some 500 other towns in Great Britain 
have adopted it. Waste-water meters have been introduced 
into Bombay and Calcutta as the best method of localising 
leakage and waste, and the system is being extended in both 
these cities. 

The effect in Calcutta has been to reduce the consumption 
under constant supply from 22,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons 
per day, a saving of 5,000,000 gallons per day or nearly 28 per 
cent. 

The result of adopting the system in Bombay is shown by 
the following extract taken from the Administration Eeport of 
the Municipal Commissioner for 1905 : — 

It having heew ascertained beyond doubt that a very 
large quantity of water was leaking from the water mains and 
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service pipes, it was deemed expedient to increase the staff 
engaged in this work and form a Special Branch whose duties 
would consist of the detection of waste and the location of 
defects upon the 'svater mains, service pipes, fittings, etc. 
Since the 1st of September, 1904, this system has been follow- 
ed with considerable success. Many underground leaks and 
defects, some of a very extensive noture, having been brought 
to light and repaired : consequently the supply and pressure 
in several districts has been much improved. ” 

As an example of the application of waste-water meter 
system, it may be stated that in the scheme prepared for 
Madras, the city has been divided into 134 districts, each 
provided with a separate waste-water meter. In addition to 
the waste-w'atcr meters, the city has been divided into 18 bulk 
meter districts, so that, in ordinary working, when the quantity 
of water supplied to one of the 13 bulk meter areas is found 
to be excessive, tlie sources of waste can be traced by means 
of the waste- water meter. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that water is a valuable 
commodity, and must be treated as such to derive the full bene- 
fits from a pure water-sujjply. It is just as important to close 
every w^ater tap as soon as sufficient water has been drawn and 
stop every leak, as it is to switch off the current in a house 
supplied wdth electricity, when the lights and fans arc not 
required. 

The Assam Local Self-Government 
Act, I of 1915 (A. C.). 

T i-i H T.ocmI Boards in Assam, although they have been in 
exisiom-c for over 80 years, are on no legal basis, being 
toiHided .-n Executive Orders and as such do not come 
unoL-r the ilchniiion of “Local Authorities” under the Loans 
Act mid Ciimioi- borrow any money for any public purpose. 
This wa=. recognised as hilo as. 1897 w]j|le Sir Henry Cotton 
was the C'hief Commissioner of Assam, who was desirous of 
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giving them a legal status and vesting them with proper control 
over public works. But various causes contrilmtod IVom time 
to time to stand in the wa}- of legalising the Boards m Assam 
till Sir Archdale Earle became the Chief Commissioner of the 
Province after its re-constitution as a separate Administration 
and the first Act of his Legislative Council is the Local Self- 
Government Act which ^vas passed in March last, and has 
since received the assent of the Governor-GeneraL 

The Act consists of sections, divided into 11 chapters. 
It has not accepted the Bengal system of providing for District 
Boards Iml the various Local Boards in the District are 
independent Boards. 

Chapter I consists of definitions and contemplates the 
creation of a new body called “ village authority” wdiich is 
defined to be ‘‘ a person or body of persons for the time being 
invested with the control and administration within a village 
of any matters falling within the purview of the Act.'' 

Chapter II deals with the constitution of Local Boards, 
one Board being directed to be established in every sub-division, 
the minimum number of members being 9, and members 
being partly nominated and partly elected, provided that not 
more than one-third of the total number of members of any 
Board shall be salaried servants of the Government and that 
the number of elected members shall ])e greater than that of 
nominated members. The Chief Commissioner is to fix the 
number of members for each Bonrd, the number to be elected 
and nominated, respectively, and the distribution of elected 
members among the different sections of the community and 
in different localities, and the qualifications of members and of 
electors, or of any electorate body. The disqualifications of 
members and of electors are however enumerated in this 
Chapter and among other things a salaried servant of Govern- 
ment is declared to be ineligible, as also one ‘‘ who has been 
declared by the Chief Commissioner to be of such reputation 
and antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner, bo contrary to the public interest," 
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Section 11 provides that the Chairman of each Board shall 
be appointed by the Chief Commissioner either by name or by 
virtue of office and shall be elected where the Chief Commis- 
sioner so directs. The Vice-Chairman is always to be elected 
by the Board and is to be a non-ortiful. 

Section 17 provides for the appointment of a Board 
Engineer or other establishment by two or more Boards 
conjointly. 

The Indian members headed by theHon’bie Mr. Chanda 
proposed that (1) a principle should be laid down in the Act 
for the guidance of the Chief Commissioner in making rules 
and that, in particular, the distiibution of the elected members 
should as far as possible be on the basis of land revenue and 
local rates paid, (2) that the qualifications of members and 
electors should be defined, (3) that the Boards should be divided 
into two classes, one being empowered to elect their Chairman, 
the other to have its Chairman nominated, and (4) that the 
appointment by two or more Boards should be limited to 
special works. But none of the amendments were accepted, 
the non-official European members joining the Grovernment 
and defeating the Indian members who were placed in a 
standing minority. The amendment about the non-official 
Chairman was not pressed in the light of the remarks of the 
Chief Commissioner which showed he would tentatively-'give 
the power to elect the Chairman to selected Boards, and if the 
experiment succeeded, the Act could be amended later so as to 
bring it into accordance with practice. 

Chapter III deals with the constitution of village 
authorities which were to be established for any village by 
the Chief Commissioner after consultation with the Local 
Board and were to consist of a member or a number of 
members appointed or elected. Mr. Chanda proposed that 
the member must be more than one and the members should 
be selected by the village people by some simple process of 
election. In the course of the discussion an assurance was 
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given by Government that in the appointment of members 
an Officer not belo^v the rank of a Sub-Deputy Collector shall 
make enquiries. 

Chapter IV deals with the finance of the Local Board>s 
and provides that the Board shall submit its Budget estimates 
through the Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner who 
will signify to the Board his objections, if any, to the same and 
the Board will consider the same and may either modify the 
statement or signify in writing its reasons for adhering to 
such statement and estimate. The revised statement will 
then be submitted through the Deputy Commissioner to Wie 
Commissioner who may (a) approve of the estimate as it 
stands or {b) approve of it after making such alterations 
therein as he may think fit, or ic) return it to the Local 
Board for any such alterations and when the alterations refer- 
red to in clause (c) have been made, the estimates shall be 
resubmitted to the Commissioner. 

Chapter V deals with the finance of the Village authorities, 
the village fund being made up of all sums ■‘--‘L'j-d to it 
by the Local Board, Provincial allotments, sums realized 
as penalty under the Act in the village, sums made over to 
the fund under the Cattle Trespass Act and the Ferries Act 
and proceeds of markets. 

Chapter VI deals with the powers of Local Boards 
and by section 37 every Board is empowered, from time to 
time, with the approval of the Chief Commissioner, to levy 
a tax on land at rates not exceeding three pies for every rupee 
of the annual value of such lands to be utilised solely for the 
following works : — 

{a) either singly or in combination with any other Local 
Board or other Local Authority to construct and maintain 
within or partly within and partly without its local area, a 
railway or tramway. 

(h) under similar conditions, to construct and maintain a 

ropeway or othesr means of transport or a steamer service, or 
3 
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make contributions thereto, provided that the tax shall not be 
levied unless the levy thereof is determined by a resolution of 
the Board supported by not less than three fourths of the 
members present at a meeting specially convened in that 
behalf, such resolution being confirmed after a period of six 
months by a like majority at a like meeting. 

This section was strongly opposed by the Indian 
members, headed by Mr. Chanda who said that the only 
Province in India which adopted this principle was Madras, 
where the Boards were empowered to levy this tax in 1884, 
and after 30 years of working it has not been followed by any 
other Province, that Bengal Boards without such powers of 
taxation had constructed more miles of Eailway and invested 
more capital than Madras Boards and that in any case the 
Local Boards could not levy this tax on permanently settled 
lands in Sylhet and G-oalpara (which comprised more than half 
of the Province) according to the despatch of Duke of Argyle 
when sanctioning, as Secretary of State, by his casting-vote, 
the Bengal Eoad Cess. The non-official Europeans voted 
with tile (.'invernment and all non-ofiicial Indian members 
voted solid ior the amendment of Mr. Chanda which was lost 
by 1'2 against 1.0. 

The Boards are among other things authorised by this 
Chapter to have charge of pounds and are charged with and 
mnde responsible for the establishment, maintenance, manage- 
ment ol' all primary and middle vernacular schools under public 
juanagemejir within the sub-division and may also provide for 
the establishment, maintenance, and management of any 
r.tliei' schools, or class of schools within the sub-division, or 
jTiake granis-in-aid of any such schools ; the Boards may 
have 1 ho public or charitable dispensaries in the sub-division 
placed under their charge, and may establish and maintain, 
within ibe sub-division, dispensaries, hospitals, asylums and 
places for the sick or destitute and may with the sanction of 
the Conjmi‘^siouer contribute towards the cost of such 
institutions outside the sub-division, maintain vaccinators and 
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provide for the sanitation and water supply and are 
empowered to require unwholesome tanks and pools to be 
cleansed and drained and to require the cleansing of buildings 
and lands- and to take necessary steps for the purpose. 

The Boards may be required to appoint Health Officers 
and Sanitary Inspectors and are given miscellaneous powers to 
undertake local works likely to promote the health, comfort 
and convenience of the public. 

Chapter VII deals with the duties and powers of village 
authorities, Local Boards being empowered, subject to the 
control of the Chief Commissioner, to direct that the matters 
placed under them in the village be transferred to the control 
and administration of the village authority and provide adequate 
funds for the same, and the village authority is empowered 
to exercise all or such powers as may be delegated to it by the 
Local .Boards. 

Chapter VIII provides that, subject to the control of the 
Chief Commissioner, the Local Board may, by a resolution 
passed at a special meeting convened for this purpose, adopt 
special sanitary provisions relating to the sale of food and 
prescribe a penalty on the lines of section 3 of Bombay Act 
II of 1899 for selling human food not of the proper nature, 
substance or quality and empower the Boards to enter and 
inspect markets, shops &c., and to seize unwholesome articles 
exposed for sale and to destroy unwholesome articles of food. 

Chapter IX deals with control over proceedings of Local 
Boards, which the Chief Commissioner and, acting under his 
orders, the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner may have; 
the power of control relates to : 

(a) access to all books, proceedings and other records, 

(&) inspection of any immoveable property in the occupa- 
tion of the Board, or any work in progress under its orders 
and any institution under the control of any Board or village 
authority, 
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(c) the appointment by the Chief Commissioner of an 
Inspector of Local Boards who shall inspect and advise Boards 
in regard to all public works, and perform such duties and 
powers as may be assigned by rules, 

(d) the suspension of action of Local Boards and village 
authorities, if in the opinion of the controlling authority, 
it is likely to cause injury or ajnio\anc.j to the public or any 
body of persons or to lead to a breach of peace. 

(e) The Commissioner may direct any Board, where he 
finds it has defaulted in performing any duty, to do it in a 
given time and if it is not done to appoint some fit and proper 
persons to do it and the Deputy Commissioner may in any 
emergency appoint some fit persons to execute any work or do 
any act regarding which the Board in his opinion defaulted 
and shall forthwith report to the Commissioner the cii*cum- 
stance and forward any explanation which the Board may 
have submitted and the Commissioner may confirm, modify, 
or rescind any order of the Deputy Commissioner and he in 
his turn shall submit for the orders of the Chief Commissioner 
a report of action taken by him. 

(f) The Chief Commissioner may, by notification stating 
the reasons for his order, supersede any Local Board or village 
authority for a period to be specified in such notification, 
where it is not competent to perform, or persistently makes 
default in ^performing, its duties or exceeds or abuses its 
powers. 

The Chief Commissioner may also withdraw particular 
powers and privileges delegated to a village authority. 

Chapter X deals with rules which the Chief Commissioner 
and the bye-laws which the Local Boards, may frame for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

Chapter XI deals with miscellaneous matters and 
provides that members will not be liable for loss, or waste or 
misapplication of any money or property unless the same is a 
^ direct consequence of their neglect or misconduct. 
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Some Town Planning Principles 
Restated.'^ 

[By Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser to the 
Commission op Conservation, Canada.] 

W HAT Tow^n Planning Includes. — Towti or city 
planning is the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to all matters connected with the town or 
city. The factors wliich constitute a city and the order in 
which they do so are : 

1. Industry and external ti'ansportation. 

•2. Healthy living conditions for the citizens. 

8. Internal transportation. 

4. Markets and food supply. ■ 

3. Education. 

(3. liecreation. 

7. Civic centre and monumental buildings. 

The first object of the town plan should be to conserve 
and provide for the extension of its business interests, and to 
apply healthy conditions to the dwellings of the people. 
Complementary to both these objects, it is desirable to secure 
efficiency in transportation and in the supply and distribution 
of food, etc., and lastly it is needful to give expression to those 
communal and social interests which are represented in univer- 
sities, schools, parks, playgrounds, town halls, museums, 
churches, etc. In this matter we are considering not the 
ethical importance of these institutions, but their logical order 
in the planning and building up of the city. 

The Object of the Town Plan. — The three things to 
be aimed at in city planning are convenience, amenity and 
proper sanitary conditions. Under convenience we include 
everything that pertains to the efficient discharge of business, 
its protection and extension, the width and construction of 
streets, the disposition of railway tracks and economic distri- 
bution generally.^ Under amenity we include light and air 


* From the American City. 
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both in factory and home, proper regard for environment, the 
preservation of valuable physical features which cannot be 
recreated, such as forest trees, separation of factory from 
residential areas, regulations of heights of building, etc. In 
regard to proper sanitary provisions, the first essential in any 
city is its water-supply, and complementary to that is an 
eflicient system of sewage disposal. That matter affects the 
city life as a whole, but there are also those methods w^hich can 
only be secured by proper action on the part of the individual 
citizen. In that respect we have to regulate the collection of 
the garbage and the cleaning up of backyards, etc. There is, 
of course, a certain overlapping in regard to these three objects, 
but they may be roughly classified as above. The heights of 
buildings, for instance, require to be regulated in relation to 
the traffic of the city — i.e., for convenience and economy — as 
well as for the purpose of amenity. 

Convenience and Sanitation. — The functions of the 
engineer and his architect have to be more carefully considered 
than hitherto in regard to the town plan. In connection with 
convenience, we require the engineer to consider highways 
f]'om tlio point of view of their planning and direction, as well 
as h’om the point of view of their construction. The lines, 
widtlii? and direction of the main arterial roads are among the 
most important things to be considered in the planning of a 
city. The relation of these to the secondary streets of the 
to\^n and the relation of both to the system of sewerage and 
^^'arer-supply distribution are matters in regard to which he is 
the pi‘0[)er adviser. He it is, also, who has to consider ques- 
tions of transportation by rail and waterway, and the location 
and planning of factory areas in relation to the railway and 
waterway system. It is obvious, of course, that he is the man 
to deal \\ ith the sewerage and water-supply systems as a whole, 
so far as planning and construction are concerned. 

Tlic architect comes in in regard to these matters, to deal 
with the hygienic conditions in the factory and the home, the 
j^uping and setting out of buildings in relation to the street, 
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and necessarily in regard to all matters of architectural design 
as far as these affect convenience and sanitation. The archi- 
tect should co-operate with the engineer in the planning which 
relates to these matters. The medical officer has his function 
to perform in criticising and correcting the work of the 
engineer so as to secure adequate protection for public health. 
All these professions have their interest in the part of the 
city plan which relates to convenience and sanitation, but the 
proper order in which they should advise is engineer, architect 
and medical officer. Mistakes are being made every day 
because we do not recognize this order. 

Amenity. — In regard to amenity we include the matters 
which almost entirely come within the domain of the architect, 
including the landscape architect, although in this regard it is 
the duty of the engineer to co-operate with the architect. The 
architect has to consider the height and character of buildings, 
the preservation of natural features, the position and lay out of 
parks and play-grounds, the open spaces around dwellings and 
factories, the disposition and grouping of civic centres and 
public buildings. 

Cooperation and Finance. — I have referred to the 
necessity for co-operation between the architect and engineer. 
It is also necessary in connection with town planning to have 
co-operation between different municipalities and between 
municipalities and owners. Here comes in the work of admi- 
nistrator. We have to look to him for considerations of finance. 
For instance, there is the important question of spreading the 
cost of a scheme over a period of time so as to secure that the 
present generation will not pay for the benefits which will 
accrue to posterity, but that there shall be an even distribution 
of cost in proportion to benefit received. Secondly, there is the 
question of adjusting the cost and method of development to the 
character of buildings to be erected. Streets serving industrial 
areas should be of different construction from the streets 
serving residential areas, and the latter streets should be of less 
width than the main thoroughfares. 
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The lawyer has also an important part to play in the 
preparation of towzi-planning schemes, although his position is 
frequently disi*egarded until the effect of his advice is that the 
propositions of the architect and engineer are impracticable. 
As a matter of fact, the framing of the provisions of the scheme, 
their adjustment to legal conditions, the extent to which they 
are practical under existing law, etc., are vital considerations in 
connection with the preparation of town plans. That is why, 
in proper town-planning, legislation is necessary as a pre- 
liminary to the preparation of towm-planning schemes. An 
engineer and an architect may visualize a fine scheme for 
laying out a city ; it may be based on sound principles ; it may 
be perfect from the public point of view; but what value is it if 
there is no machinery for carrying it out, and no means of 
giving its principles effect unless at prohibitive cost to the 
community? Before we can get effective town-planning, 
therefore, we have to have the co-operation of the best skill 
which can be brought to bear upon it by the engineer, the 
architect and the lawyer, and each has an important function 
to perform throughout all stages of its preparation. 

What a Town Planning Scheme is. — This will be 
realized all the more with regard to the fact that a town- 
planning scheme does not deal alone with the beautification of 
a city, but enters into the root questions of its economic and 
engineering development. Towm-planning schemes in Britain, 
such as those of Birmingham and Kuislip, include provisions 
with regard to the laying out of new streets, widening existing 
streets, adjusting street boundaries, relaxing local by-laws, 
submission of estate sub-divisions for municipal approval, 
modification of plan as circumstances change, appropriation of 
land for specific purposes, fixing of building lines, determina- 
tion of proportion of building land which should be covered 
with buildings, limitation of heights of buildings, fixing a 
maximum number of buildings to each acre, fixing of zones for 
industrial and residential purposes, prevention of nuisances, 
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etc,, and including tlie important questions of compensation 
for injury caused to property and of recovery of betterment 
caused by the scheme. 

We see at once how necessary it is to liave proper powers 
to initiate and carry out a scheme both for the protection of 
the municipality and for the purpose of securing equity to the 
owners of land. It has been suggested that in these matters 
land‘Owmers in Britain are willing to submit to restrictions 
which would not be acceptable to land-owmers in America. 
I think that is because we do not understand the extent to 
which land-owners as a whole in a city will co-operate in 
securing right conditions when the restrictions affect them as a 
whole and not individually. Moreover, in America many of 
the larger owners of real estate have themselves begun to 
voluntarily apply restrictions and to carry out what we call 
private town-planning schemes. Much of what is suggested is 
to the effect that principles wdiich owners of real estate find 
beneficial to their own interest when applied to their estates 
should be made of general application, and should be extended 
to areas wirich are used for housing the poor as ^vell as to those 
wiiich are used for housing the well-to-do. 

While the importance of legislation has to be emphasized, 
there is much that can be done by municipalities while w^aiting 
iov it. Topographical maps of all cities require to be prepared. 
These maps should include details of the buildings already 
erected, the distribution of population, and of traffic conditions. 
In San Francisco it is estimated that $26,000,000 was the 
cost of improvements which might have been avoided if the 
city planning had been adjusted to the topography. There is 
need for more investigation of existing conditions in regard to 
traffic distribution, factory and residential location, lay-out of 
railway stations and harbour fronts and the inter-relation of 
these. Town-planning for the future is cheaper than replan- 
ning areas which have already been developed, and has not 
the same injurious result on property. 
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It has been proved that with liealthy conditions the 
mortality in the city need not be higher than that in the 
country. There is a great cry of taking people back to the land. 
So far as that is practicable, it is desirable to encourage it, but 
it is well known that in every civilized country cities arc 
growing, and there are few who will venture tlie opinion that 
they are likely to cease to grow in the future. We have to try 
to bring more land to the people as well as to take the people 
to the land. 

Is Town Planning a Fad. — There are men who think 
inierm'-’cncc -vith what they call natural growth and any kind 
oi.‘ origin.:iiiiy is a sin. To them town-planning, and even 
pi'ojecl- l''r improvement of housing conditions, are visionary; 
they lo'ik In individual regeneration for all measures of reform, 
'.riio-e men nivi unsound in their judgment because they fail to 
<ip])jv''Cifirc lar fact that the city and homes that constitute part 
of liiL' ciiy me artificial creations, and that in all things artifi- 
cial vo' Imve to iinprove as \ve progress and regulate as we 
grow. . ' " ■ 

j'licL‘0 are others wdio think that all things fanciiul'^SllPiNi 
j.icinu- ji'o .ire fads, therefore towm-planiii ng is a fad. This 
i-. o.ecau'^o ihov may have failed to inquire what town-planning 
i- or havr- been misled as to its meaning. 

Tlio IVequent assumption that town-planning relates only 
to the asiheric side of city life and does not enter directly into 
Its l.uisines^. its ethical and its public health conditions, is 
i‘esp(.iii-i«']o lor this error. It is -desirable that citizens should 
aim at n-Mking their city beautiful, that they should endeavour 
TO give repression in fine buildings and streets to their civic 
ideals. Ivur liiese things, after all, are only the coping stones of 
the rity -'ruciure, of which the foundation is tlie efficient 
work>.l'.o]) ajid the healthy home. 

T’ov'n PiiANNiNG AND Geowth. — We see, then, how 
broad-hasL-d town-planning is. We see also that the improve- 
ment of htj'jsirig and sanitary conditions is not detached from 
io\vn-plaiiuing. btit is an essential part of it. 
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The proper time to plan existing cities as a whole has 
passed but \ve can plan the portion that is likely to be built 
upon in the next forty or fifty years. Up to the present most 
cities have been developed any how. When Ur. JBrown asked 
the little girl Who made you?” she said, God made me so 
far,” indicating her baby stature, “and I grew the rest 
m3"self.” The same may be said of many of our American 
cities. They have been endowed by Providence with beautiful 
sites and might be said to have grown the rest themselves. 
But the analogy is imperfect — for the child, like all natural 
things, but unlike the city, was the conscious design of its 
Maker, fashioned so as to grow up in symmetry and to 
develop along certain decreed lines. Some folks say that a city 
must be allowed to grow and you cannot control its growth: 
'but cities are not really growths at all, for proper growth 
follows the lines of some plan ; witness the tree or the child in 
nature. What our cities really do is to expand or bulge out 
by accretion. 

Town Planning and Housing.-— In Britain we have 
found from long experience that it is futile to destroy slums 
unless you find some means to re-house those who now" live in 
them. In both Britain and America the evil has become too 
deeply rooted to be remedied by mere regulation. 

It ]nay be claimed that those who live in slums do not 
want better conditions, but in practice it is found that im- 
proved environment converts the men and women of the slum 
into decent and responsible citizens. 

Wien we allow a slum race to be created in our midst, 
we cannot expect to reform them suddenly merely by altering 
their conditions. Nature demands compensation for any lack 
of foresight and indifference in the past ; and when once 
people become habituated to slums, we haVe to allow time for 
them to improve. The State must take a share of the respon- 
sibility during the period of transition. Socialism or not, it is 
the duty of the State to help to heal the sores it has allowed to 
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be made in the body-politic ; national money, advice and 
supervision are essential. It is true that in sanitary matters 
much is due to individual irresponsibility and ignorance. A 
Scotch minister once asked his man John if it would not be 
bettef for him to give up drinking liquor. “ Do you nicht 
take a drappie yourself, minister?'' asks John. ''Yes, but 
circumstances differ.” Very true, sir,” says John, " but can 
you tell me how the streets of Jerusalem were kept so clean ?” 
'‘ No, John,” "Well, sir, it was just because everyone kept his 
own door clean.” 

No doubt much of the trouble of sti'cet and backyard 
cleaning could be improved by individual care, and more 
j'egulation is needed In these respects. But apart from sani- 
tary matters the individual has littlii power and no respon- 
sibility. We must accept the fact that the j‘esponsibility for 
planning our cities, for improving housing conditions and 
removing the slums rests with the governing authorities and 
the business men of our cities. We have to pay tor past 
neglect*even if in doing so we have to sacrifice some of our 
theories regarding individual liberty and what we call the 
functions of government. 

Making Civic Surveys Graphic. 


[Abstkact of Talk bv Authur C. Comfy, 
Me.mbee, Massachusetts Homestead Commissiuk.] 

T he Civic survey is the collection and compilation of all 
information concerning the city or town wdiich bears 
upon its physical, social, economic or financial condi- 
tion. Such a survey is justified as furnishing the only reliable 
basis for planning its development and improvement. 

The local planning board in collecting such information 
will constitute a bureau of research, to which all other 
dopai-tment- and all citizens may come for information. No 
iwu ciiio':: ui' towHS are alike ; therefore a discussion such as this 
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must be made all-inclusive, Avith many items which do not 
apply to the smaller cities and towns. • It is, however, obvious 
that most of the conditions are common or similar m many of 
the hfty-three Massachusetts Municipalities with a population 
of ten thousand or over. 

It will obviously be impossible to acquire in a shoit period 
all the data which would be of value, but the survey sliould be 
gradually broadened and added to and brought up to date 
whenever opportunity offers. Material on file should include, 
in addition to the original data compiled by the board, maps 
and atlases of diffbront periods, reports of city departments, 
commissions, and civic organizations, photogra]>hs and prints, 
books and clippings, particularly of city planning projects. 
A bibliography and classified card index should be made of- 
all data of value and material on file or available for consulta- 
tion elsewhere. 

Statistics are much increased in usefulness if shown graphi- 
cally on maps and diagrams. Such graphic maps should show 
distribution, density, etc. Data should when practicable be 
by districts or blocks. The region covered by these surveys 
should include the vicinity of the city tributary to it, but 
statistics should in all cases be kept for the city proper as well 
and many items will apply to it alone. Much of this 
information is collected and may be compiled from the 
Census Deports and similar sources, as well as surveys 
made hy various private organizations. In presenting the 
maps, different shadings or symbols should be used for each 
element, making plans suitable for reproduction in black and 
white, but at the same time adapted for coloring to emphasize 
certain facts. Standard methods will from time to time be 
suggested by the Massachusetts Homestead Commission. 
Statistics and graphical maps should be compiled periodically, 
annually if practicable. Historical facts should be noted and 
data should be filed for previous decades, and changes shown, 
thus indicating trend. 
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Topography, 

Each city should aim at a complete series of topographic 
maps. With these as a basis, any problem tinder considera- 
tion may at once be studied and its relation to other problems 
be kept in view. In addition to recent maps, a collection of 
earlier maps should also be made for comparison. In general, 
certain standard sizes and scales should be used so that maps 
of adjacent cities and towns may be used together. No luap 
should exceed 86" X 48", over all, in size, in order to permit 
filing flat in drawers or vertical files. Beales should, when 
practicable, be : — 5 miles=l", 1 mile = l", 1000' = !", 800’ = 
1", and special maps at 100’, 50’, and 80’ = 1". 

All maps should be referenced in to the geodetic base of 
ilu.' '-uite triangulation system. The latitude and longitude 
■ 4 i5i-.'h triangulation point and each city and town bound is 
given 10 the nearest hundredth of a second in the Boundary 
Siuve\' Atlas, prepared and sold by the Massachusetts Harbor 
:m(i I. and Commission, at $8^50 per volume, copies of whicli 
!!!■(; Mij file with the city clerk of each city and select men of 
\ . -Vs r.'-. For the local topography a system of plane co-ordinates 
shoiud be used, designating either some central point, pre- 
hu'f.bly a triangulation point, as 0 ft. long, and 0 ft. lat., 
or ciSL the extreme w^est point of ti>e city as 0 ft. long, and 
rliO f-\treme southern point as 0 ft. lat. Unless some 
MiliLr base is in general use, elevations sliould be referred to 
mean low water, sea level datum. 

Among the social, economic and financial conditions 
w'-vcli may readily be indicated by graphic maps the most 
impo -rant are : — 

J. Areas and zones, and the development of private* 
]>r.‘'-i)LViy. The map should show areas in streets, other 
prd4i«: property, quasi-public buildings, railroad, industrial, 
couiiin-rcial, tenement, other residential, rural and unoccupied 
property and waste land 
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2. Eange in land values. 

S. Distribution of sleeping population. Map should 
show density per acre. 

4. Increase in population. Diagram should show curve. 

5. Character of dwellings. Map should show' each one 
family, two family and tenement house, rooming-house, and 
hotel, differentiating betw'een detached, semi-detached and in 
i^ow^s ; another map should show number of stories, character 
of exterior, etc. 

6. Woi'king population. Map should show density per 

acre. 

7. Health conditions. Map should show^ location of 
cases of death and various sicknesses, and relative rates in 
different districts. 

8. Effective radius of schools and Maps should 

show^ home of each one attend iiig, wdth circles to indicate 
area served. 

9. Social agencies. Map should show' location. 

10. Thoroughfares. Map should show' principal imites 
out of and around the city. 

11. Pavements. Map should show location of each 

type. 

12. Flow’' of traffic. Map should show by bands vaiying 
in width according to volume both street and transit traffic. 

> 13. Transit diagrams. Eelation of cost, schedules, 
crowding, fares, etc., should be shown. 

14. Financial diagram. Size of circles should represent 
total valuation, taxes, revenues, expenditures and indebted- 
ness. Segments in each circle should represent the propor- 
tion in various classes. 
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The Prevciition of Odours at City Refuse 
Disposal Works.* 

[By Rudolph Heeing, D.Sc.] 

C ITY refuse when delivered at the disposal plant may 
cause, in its raw state, offensive odours, chiefly after 
the beginning of the putrefaction of some of its parts. 
The odours to be discussed in this paper relate only to those 
which are associated with the final disposal of refuse. 

The different parts of a city’s refuse are enumerated as 
follows : Gfarbage, dead animals, niglit soil, stable manure, 
street sweepings, ashes and rubbish. 

All of these parts can be treated and finally disposed of 
by incineration. Garbage and dead animals can be treated bv 
their reduction to grease and fertilizer. Or garbage, dead 
animals, night-soil and manure c;iu be buried as a final disposi- 
tion. Manure, street sweepings, ashes and rubbisli can 
sometimes be satisfactorily disposed of by dumping, and 
garbage sometimes as food for pigs. 

The odours which may arise in connection with these 
various methods of treatment may be classed in two groups : 

First. Odours from the escape of pure gases which are 
soon converted into other gases that are not offensive. Tor 
instance, sulphurated hydrogen persists in an offensive 
condition so long as it is concentrated or not decomposed, 
but when diluted in a sufficient quantity of air it is altered 
into other inoffensive coinjrounds. 

The general remedy for eliminating such odours, therefore, 
is either the discharge of the gases into an air current suffi- 
ciently great to get a quick dispersion and dilution, on the 
passage through a medium which produces a chemical 
destruction by fire, or through a disinfecting chamber or by a 
dispersion into and a dilution by a sufficiently ample current 
of water. A disappearance of odorous gases by dilution in 
the atmosphere is generally quite rapid. 

P. H. Sa.-ii6ary Engineering Section of’tho Amer' 
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Second. The odours from vapors which are the gaseous- 
forms of sul>stances vvliich normally exist either in liquid or 
solid form, and wliich, in the case of an incinerator, are 
frequently accompanied by extremely minute particles of solid 
matter or dust. For instance, we inay refer to the odours from 
the vapors and dust particles wdiich arise from a chimney and 
persist until so diluted that the odour from tliem has become 
unnoticeable. Their disappearance by decomposition in the 
atmosphere, if it takes place at all, is extremely slow. 

The remedy is substantially as above, namely, a quick 
discharge and dispersion in a sufficiently large air current if in 
an open country, or a passage through fire or through a 
disinfecting air chamber, or by dispersion and dilution in a 
sufficiently large current of vvater. 

For the prevention of odours it is of first importance 
that all solids or liquids causing them are removed as quickly 
and as thoroughly as is financially practicable. It is further 
important that the odorous gases and vapors be removed by 
natural or artificial ventilation, with the aid of furnace heat, 
blowers or air jets, or by a discharge into the atmosphere in a 
manner to effect a thorough dispersion and dilution. 

Ordinary ventilation does not remove the vapors wffiich 
are held at solid surfaces by absorption. A jet of compressed 
air frequently played against the interior surfaces of the 
buildings and against the clothing of attezidants will remove 
this cause of odour. 

Odorous solids and liquids, from which the molecules 
carrying the odour are detached and rise up into the air, should 
not be long exposed about the works. Special care should be 
taken, wdien the atmosphere is moist and warm, to siipprevss 
the odours about the works, because under this condition our 
old factories are most sensitive to odours. The tiring of the 
sensation of smell when continually active forms some excuse 
for neglecting to keep the plants wholly inoffensive. It would 
be well, therefore, , to establish leasonable rules, so as to 
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The Prcveiiition of Odours at City Refuse 
Disposal Works.' 

[By EunoLPH Heiiin(4, B.Sc.] 

C ITY refuse when delivered at the disposal plant ina} 
cause, in its raw state, offensive odours, chiefly after 
the beginning of the putrefaction of some of its parts. 
The odours to be discussed in this paper relate only to those 
which are associated with the final disposal of refuse. 

The different parts of a city’s refuse are enumerated as 
follows: Garbage, dead animals, night soil, stable nianuio, 
street sweepings, ashes and rubbish. 

All of these parts can be treated and finally disposed of 
by incineration. Garbage and dead animals can be treated by 
their reduction to grease and fertilizer. Or garbage, dead 
animals, night-soil and manure can be buried as a final disposi- 
tion. Manure, street sweepings, ashes and j-iihbish can 
sometimes be satisfactorily disposed of b\' dumping, and 
garbage sometimes as food for pigs. 

The odours which may arise in connection with these 
various methods of treatment may be classed in two groujiK ; 

First. Odours from the escape of pure gases u'hich are 
soon converted into other gases that are not offensive, b’or 
instance, sulphurated hydrogen persists in an offensive 
condition so long as it is concentrated or not decomposed, 
but when diluted in a sufficient quantity of air it is altered 
into other inoffensive compounds. 

The general remedy for eliminating such odours, therefoi'e, 
is either the discharge of the gases into an air curi'cnt suffi- 
ciently great to get a quick dispersion and dilution, or- the 
passage through a medium which produces a chemical 
destruction by fire, or through a disinfecting chamber or by a 
dispersion into and a dilution by a sufficiently ample current 
of water. A disappearance of odorous gases by dilution in 
the atmosphere is generally quite rapid. 

* From a paper read 1)61010 the Sanitary Engineering Section ol the Amer. 
P. H. Association. 
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Second. The otloiirs from vapors which are the gaseoufv 
forms of substances which normally exist either in liquid or 
solid form, and which, in the case of an incinerator, are 
frequently accompanied by extremely minute particles of solid 
matter or dust. For instance, we may refer to the odours from 
the vapors and dust particles which arise from a chimney and 
persist until so diluted that the (3dour from them has become 
nnnoticeable. Their disappearance by decomposition in the 
atmosphere, if it takes place at all, is extremely slow. 

The remedy is substantially as above, namely, a quick 
discharge and dispersion in a sufficiently large air current if in 
an open coautry, or a passage through tire or through a 
disinfecting air chamber, or by dispersion and dilution in a 
sufficiently large current of water. 

For the prevention of odours it is of first importance 
that all solids or liquids causing them are removed as quickly 
and as thoroughly as is financially practicable. It is farther 
important that the odorous gases and vapors be removed by^ 
natural or artificial ventilation, with the aid of furnace lieat,. 
blowers or air jets, or by a discharge into the atmosphere in a 
manner to effect a thorough dispersion and dilution. 

Ordinary ventilation does not remove the vapors which 
aue held at solid surfaces by absorption. A jet of compressed 
air frequently played against the interior surfaces of the 
buildings and against the clothing of atte^ridants will remove 
this cause of odour. 

Odorous solids and liquids, from which the molecules 
carrying the odour are detached and rise up into the air, should 
not be long exposed about the w^orks. Special care should be 
taken, when the atmosphere is moist and wmun, to siippresvs 
the odours a])out the works, because under this condition our 
old factories are most sensitive to odours. The tiring of the 
sensation of smell when continually active forms some excuse 
for neglecting to keep the plants wholly inoffensive. It would 
be well, therefore, to establish reasonable rules, so as to 
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control the suppression of odours and to enforce the rules even 
if men about the plants do not feel the necessity therefor. 

It is most convenient now to discuss the odours as they 
relate to each of the above enumerated parts of a city’s refuse, 
and in doing this I shall adopt the reverse order which was 
given above. 

Feeding to Pigs. — Feeding garbage lo pigs should l*e 
prohibited unless the garbage is delivered fairly fresh and 
without offensive odours. No decomposition sufficient to 
produce putrefaction of any part of the garbage should be 
allowed to have taken place. Slight odours of kitchen waste, 
such as we perceive at the collection can, are neither injurious 
nor objectionable, nor can there be objection to the odours 
of the first decomposition perceived when parts of the garbage 
have turned sour. Unless fed before putrefaction has begun, 
garbage should be disposed of in other ways. 

Dumping. — In order to discuss odours arising from the 
dumping of stable manure, street sweepings and ashes, we 
should discriminate between the several parts. 

Stable manure, if put on fields and utilized or dumped 
on vacant grounds, may cause the familiar odour which, 
according to the locality, may or may not be ol -nal-K-. 
In the former case, dumping should not be continued and old 
manure dumps should be completely covered with a few inches 
of ashes or earth. , 

Street sweepings, if dumped on vacant ground, should 
also be treated in this same manner, although the odours are 
generally not objectionable. 

Ashes do not have offensive odours, but cause objection 
only from the dust which is raised by dumping and by winds. 

Burial. — Burial of , garbage, dead animals, night-soil and 
manure, is an efficient method of at once preveiiting ail 
offensive odours. It is the oldest and most coiiimou method 
used for disposing of all such organic waste matter as cannot 
be more profitably treated in other ways. 
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.Reduction. — Reduction of garbage and dead aniiuaLs is 
|)ractised in many large cities. Of all treatments this one 
has produced the most objectionable odcnirs, although it is 
neither difficult nor very expensive to prevent them. 

These r.bj.-.'-ti odours are due partly to the delivered 
garbage when it is temporarily stored at the plant until 
treated, partly to the fumes produced daring the treatment, 
partly to the exposed tankage and partly to the exposed liquids 
xlischarged from the digesters and grease-separating tanks. 

To prevent the creation and maintenance of these objec- 
tionable odours, the works should first be kept scrupulously 
clean. The operation should then be so arranged that the 
freshly delivered garbage can be placed into the digesters 
within a very short time, and best at once, and not be exposed 
in the open until it gets foul. 

The gases and vapors arising in an ascending air current 
from the digesters, as well as from the presses, naphtha tanks, 
and wherever odours from the cooked garbage may be generated, 
.should be caught in hoods closely placed, of sufficient size and 
proper shape, and discharging into pipes of diameters properly 
proportioned to carry away the respective amounts of odorous 
air ascending from each hood. The draft into the hoods and 
the circulation in the pipes is best effected by a blower of 
ample capacity. 

The odorous air thus collected from all places where it i.s 
formed should be delivered at the best place for treatment. 
This place is generally below the grates of the furnaces 
connected with the operation of the works, where it can be 
passed through the fires by forced draft and be thoroughly 
purified by intense heat. If tlie quantity of this air is too 
great for serving the regular furnaces, an additional special 
furnace may be built to cremate the excess in quantity, as tlie 
complete destruction of the causes of all this odorous air is 
important. Or the objectionable air may be discharged into 
the rear pass of the boilers, which may sufficiently eliminate 
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the odoui's. Practically all the objections that have been 
made to the installation of garbage reduction works have been 
caused by the foul odours frequently emanating from them. 

Another method of purifying tliis odorous air is by [>assing 
it through a disinfecting chamber, which method, however, is 
generally less efficient and more costly. 

A noticeable improvement is often gained by making use 
of a compressed air jet to aerate occasionally the interior walls 
of the building in which garbage reduction is effected and th^ 
ol all apparatus within the same, and even tlie 
(.'bailing «ii ilie attendants, which has been known to retain 
ifu- lur liours. 

The i-aii liquids from such plants should at once he 
discluirged Iircoand carried away by a sewer pipe and disposed 
ot Ms ^ewagt.'. 

l.voiM-iRATiOH. — Incineration can dispose of all classes 
of cir\ rcf-i-e without exception. It is a method by wffiich 
all ('Iji'i-es wlien thoroughly mixed can have the odours of all 
pnrr^ C(»]ii]slei<-ly destroyed, which may otherwise create a 

Uui.'sMIKa:. 

To Mcooiuplish this end, it is necessary to incinerate the 
i'( !'u-(.- a iiigh temperature, nominally at least 1:250'^ F., so 
r,- g-i;ii:;iv;'-'' the sufficient combustion of all organic matter 

iuid Tin-:. t)\ remove all sources of odour. Burning at a low 
- apt to leave some of the organic matter 
•jui; ; stroyed, and in this incompletely destroyed 

c. -icm- of it emits a strong, pungent odour. 

'iV^ g.’u-ii'fintee the prevention of a nuisance from refuse 
inci.cemuj!*- it is, therefore, necessary to have high tempera- 
iiic ‘ui'ULiCcs. which allow of the escafie from the stack 
chieily ..-i ravhon dioxide, if the combustion is complete, and 
m--nuxid(; ir ii is less so, but sufficient to prevent offence. 

When \ho combustion is perfect, there is no visible 
dischto'gr from the stack- When smoke is seen to escape, it 
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evidence tlnit unbiirat niattei* may also be discliarged. 
Most ol this matter will be organic, because o£ its lightness, 
and it ]s probable that it will have an offensive odour wliich can 
be j)erceived wliere the fumes strike the ground or a window. 
This fact has caused frequent cxanplaints to be lodged from 
inhabited areas to winch these fumes have drifted. Minute 
and even invisible particles of solid and partly burnt organic 
matter are quickly dissolved and decomposed in the air, as is 
the case with gases. They di-ift and may travel a long 
distance as invisible clouds. 

A pungent burnt garbage odour was recognized by myself 
on one o(‘casioa at a distance of over a mile from the stack 
discharging ohjectionable smoke, with a very faint wind 
blowing from the stack to tlie point of observation. 

In order to successfully incinerate refuse in high 
temperature furnaces, so that no odorous smoke will escape, 
it is necessary to use forced draft and to regulate the fires 
carefully and intelligently so that the combustion is at all 
times perfect and that no odorous smoke will escape. 

To prevent odours about the plant, no garbage should be 
stored longer than a day before it is incinerated, although an 
offence from mixed refuse does not arise as soon as from 
gaiTa.ge alone as generally delivered at a reduction plant, 
it is generally wise to arrange hoods and ventilating pipes 
in the furnace building to receive and carry the air, which may 
have become somewhat foul from contact with the refuse, to 
blow* the furnace grates and use with forced draft, so that 
the intense heat of the fire will thoroughly purify it. 

As at reduction works, it is advisable to keep incinerating 
works scrupulously clean. No refuse should be left scattered 
about. Dust from the final clinker and ashes should be 
])voperly controlled and the floors of the buildings should be 
swept or washed daily. The walls of the buildings, the tools, 
clothing, etc., should be given, as often as found desirable, a 
blast from nozzles supplied with compressed air. 
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Attention to the above-mentioned facts and to the 
conclusions drawn therefrom should prevent all offensive 
odours at refuse works, whichever of the best methods of 
disposal may be employed. 

Local and Municipal Administration 
during I9I3-I4. 

[Bihar and Orissa.] 

N O noteworthy advance would appear to have been made in 
respect of the working of the fifty-one municipalities 
in this Province during the year 1913-14, except 
it 'i\' rlie strengthening of their resources by large Provincial 
g.unr-. Excluding the opening balance and the receipts- 
'‘Extraordinary and debt’', the income rose from Es. 22' 
to Es. 37*5 lakhs, the bulk of the increase having 
rc->ulTed from contribution from Provincial Funds which rose 
li'oin Ks. 5 lakhs to Es. 20 lakhs. The Municipality of Patna 
hao -M-ured the bulk of this money (6'5 lakhs) principally 
r**! water-works scheme. It should also be said that, as 
di'-«l.-K<id by the condition of the closing balances, many of 
ihc-.-c Councils were unable to utilise even a decent propoi’tion 
o\‘ i]ir<e doles, a vital defect in municipal management \vhich 
riglirbc or wrongly leaves an unfavourable impression on the 
(rov<-: iiment who feel disinclined to make further grants on 
subsequent occasions to such Councils. Much activity is 
l>uing displayed by Councils in Tirhut division in repairing 
old and constructing new wells. But the smaller municipalities 
uould appear to be less zealous in this direction. Evidently 
ihoy have been asked to say what portion of the expenditure 
in tills direction they were prepared to meet and the I'esponse 
has not been encouraging. For, the Government say : “ It is 
not \t-t possible to say to what extent this provision (Es. 
] lakh ' will be utilised, but it appears likely that the response 
'■»f the local bodies to the overtures of Government will be 
exr-rtmely disappointing and that they will lose a chance^ 
which will not probably occur again for some years, of obtaining 
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a pure water supply at a small cost.” In two matters tlie 
Govei'iimeut have made statements which need careful con- 
sideration by the Municipal Councils. The first is about the 
hapliazard method of carri 3 ung out sanitary improvements 
\vhich, intlie long run, prove more costly. The necessity for a 
carefully prepared programme, to be executed in the order of 
importance and as funds permit, is a desideratum of the first 
importance. Sanitary OfScei-s’ help could be invited in the 
preparation of such schemes, and, as the Government rightly 
point out, “ on the occasion of their annual visits, they would 
be able to offer detailed criticism on the w-ay in which this 
programme was being carried out instead of confining them- 
selves to criticisms of a more or less general character which nut 
infi'equently merely dishearten the Municipalities concerned.” 
Sympathetic guidance from the central Secretariat could achieve 
remarkable results in this direction. The other poini Js 
as regards the insufficient outlay on primary education l^y 
Municipalities. It is stated that since the orders requiring 
every Municipality to devote 3’2 per cent of its income to 
this purpose were withdrawn, the expenditure has fallen 
below this standard in no less than 34 Municipalities. Very 
good results have been obtained in Bombay from a rule of the 
kind wliich, it is believed, is still in force there. Ordinarily, the 
Councils should not be subjected to detailed instructions as to 
expenditure, but there are certain general principles which 
should be follow^ed, lapse from which ought to be exposed. 
The Government, it is to be noted, have clearly stated that if 
the Councils do not bestow increased attention on this matter 
and provide adequate sums for expenditure on primary educa- 
tion, they shall have to consider the question of presenting a 
minimum of expenditure on this object. 

There are some striking features in the report of the 
'working of the 18 District and 41 (an increase of 1) 
Taluk Boards in Bihar and Orissa. The elective system 
is in force in that Province in regard to local boards, it having 
been introduced, during the year, in the only two districts 
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which had not the benefit ot it. It is stated that in one of 
these districts, the election did not excite interest among the 
; but the inference drawn from it that the people in the 
were not yet ripe for this form of representation 
'v-t'Jii'- hardly warranted. It is too soon to pass an opinion, 
.1:.; '-^-r.ein having been in force for barely a year, and the 
may partly be that, as oiiicially admitted in regard 
iM r-iion other places in the Province, tlie responsibihtx' 
.■orrm-rrd to these bodies is of such a meagre character that 
r!* ci!'-n- fail to attract notice. The system ot LhiionCoiii- 
nnrc-, !-is making slow progress, for there aj*e only nine of 
ill* m, unlike Madras where it has been developed considerably. 
Ir that the imposition of the tax for saiiitaiy proposes 

'A a - opo-)sed in certain places. But if the people arc [)roperly 
tdi.cao'd as to the benefits of such taxation and convinced 
ilh ir villages would not stand to suffer by any subsetjuent 
d.;<Li ilaition of the proceeds, the opposition will naturally 
ccam alier some time. It would appear that local officers in 
jiiany ilistricts have evinced little interest in the institution of 
rni'.n committees and Plis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
lur- iliei-efore specially drawn their attention to tlie matter. 
Bui ri'ie Royal Commis.sion on Decentralisation had recom- 
ii!'Hidod that, with the institution of village panchayats, these 
l.'nii>n C'Ommittees, in Madras and Bengal should go. No 
^ however, is made to this aspect of the cjuestion. ’’Idle 
di. .miir.irhig feature of the year was the surrender to District 
Jh.urd- of the Public Works cess which increased their income 
Ijy -^4*6 lakhs, making the total income from Provincial 
rati'S R^. 48 lakhs. It need hardly be stated that this substan- 
1 lal addiiionjias made it possible for District Boards to effect 
niiprovL'inents which, before, were entirely beyond their 
re-ijiiivcs. The Government, in view' of this, have imposed a 
mini mum standard of expenditure on education and sanitation 
as a cuidition to the surrender of the Public Works cess. In 
regard to education, this minimum w^as fixed at the amount 
‘xiclually spent on education in 1911-12 plus 10 per cent of the 
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new yrant then made in lieu of tlie cess, hi j-e^ai'd tj) 
medicine and sanitation, the ininimiiin was the actual e>[)en- 
ditnre in 1911-12 plus 15 pei* cent of the new ^rant. In 
regard to the former, four boai'ds and in regard to the latter 
none reached this standard ; this is mostly due to the fact 
that orders prescribing the ratio were passed only in the 
middle of the year under consideration. But the Boards, 
with the increasing interest shown b>' the public on tliese 
matters, might well be expected to pa>' adequate attention to 
the desires of the Government and tlie necessities of the 
situation. The ‘Government have also specifically drawn tlie 
attention of the local bodies to the very inadequate provision 
of medical relief in rural areas which are remote from dispen- 
saries, They also say that the amendment of the Local yelf- 
Government Act, with a view to widening tlie sphere of 
.activities of these Boards and enlai'ging their powers in various 
directions in wliich they are under the existing law unable to 
incur expenditure is now engaging their attention. We 
hope that a spirit of liberality and profound faith in the 
principles underlying local self-government will inspire them 
in the contemplated legislation. 


Public Health Administration 
in Amritsar. 


W pj have been favoured with a copy of the Annual 
lleport of the Health Officer of tlie Amritsar Munici- 
pality for the calendar year 1914, which we have 
■perused with much interest. The report is a record of pro- 
gress in several directions in spite of the fact that the resources 
•of the departtnent have been sorely strained by a severe pre- 
valence of cholera during the year. The Municipality has a 
population of 151,839 living in 27,384 houses, and the average 
•density of population is 180 per acre. The maximum density 
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IS not given. This would have been interesting, inoi*e especially 
as the Health Officer, Dr. llozdon, refers in the body of the 
report to the tenable over-crowding and congestion that exist 
in ta-rL'ain parts of the town. As every Indian town has its 
lai-^e : I I'd en houses occupied mostly by the European and the 
well-i' Indian population and as the average density of the 
p-ip']l.ni.'*n in any town would vary according to the number 
v;! ‘t is not so much the avei'age density as the maxi- 

-iium di-.n-ity that is of real interest. 

Thr report opens with a statement of the births and 

• itrirh- during the year, both of which have been high as com- 
:vi»‘(‘d will) the previous year. Still births are included under 
birilis and deaths. We believe a more correct system is to 

• •.wludo tliem from both. While the increase in the Ihi’th rate 
during iliL year was only 0‘'2 per mille of the population, the 
iunvascj ui the death rate was 4‘49 per mille, due entirely to a 

-werr uT break of cholera which carried off 747 victims. 

T‘u- report gives at hmgth the measures taken to combat 
lijc; '•-uveje outbreak of cholera which prevailed in an epidemic 
loriij iri iii «3 town from July to September. In addition to the 
(li^iiiiC'Cii').'! of infected houses, as many as 828 wells \ve]*e 
i-K-aiu-d .nid 435 pounds of permanganate was used in 
Hankhiisiug wells. Plague, small-pox, measles and malaria 
have m1v» to some extent prevailed in the town during the 
yetij' and the measures taken to prevent the spread of these 
disease-'- <u'e recorded in the report. 

Tin- Health Officer rightly pleads for special legislation to 
deal witJi rhe adulteration of food and drugs. This is a matter 
ot iirgcnr necessity in this country especially in the larger towns 
which have the staff and the equipment for dealing with it. 

Considerable progress has apparently been made in the 
con-orvancy of the town during the year by the employment, 
under orders of Government, of a trained staff of Sanitary 
Inspectors. A new pattern of conservancy hand-cart having. 




Amritsar Consei’vancy Hand Ca»t covered ; roller bearing wheels; cover can easily be 
removed from the body of the cart. Weight of unloaded cart : 2 mds. 20 srs. 
Weight of loaded cart : about 4 mds. 10 srs. 



Conservancy Mule Cart^ Amritsar. Weight of unloaded cart ; 10 mds. 20 srs. Weight of 
loaded cart ; about 27 mds. Covers open sideways. 
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I’ollei* bearing wheeJs, has been introduced and it is reported 
to be of ^reat use in removing sweepings, hidden iroiu 
public view. 

A list of sanitary works undertaken during the year i> 
given towards the end of the report. l^he report is in- 
teresting and IS on the whole a record of fair progress, and we 
congratulate J)r. Kozdon on his good work. 

The Bangalore City Municipal Exhibition. 


[By D. B. Kama('h.ani)Ra Mooaliar.] 

T he rapid e.Kpansion of the City of Bangalore is an 
indication not only of its present prosperity but also 
of its future developments. The concomitant growth 
of its commercial and industrial activities naturally suggested 
the need for an annual exhibition. In Bangalore we have 
been having every year Market and Horticultural Show's, 
wdiich last but for a few^ hours. They do not, however, cater 
to all kinds of industrial and commercial tastes, nor do the\' 
provide for all classes of citizens visiting them. The 
Bangalore City Municipality therefore decided to open aiy 
exhibition on a more extensive scale under its auspices, and 
accordingly approached the Government for permission, which 
W'as readily accorded. The Municipality then set to work 
at once under the able and tactful direction of Dewan Bahadur 
Bajasabha Bhushana K. P. Puttanna Chetty, the Honorary 
President. 

The Exhibition was held from the 29th March to 5th April 
1915, both days inclusive, in the spacious grounds of the Cubbon 
Park. The pictures^jae avenue between the flight of steps 
from the terrace of the Cubbon Statue and the Museum 
approach rendered the scene very enjoyable. 

The Opening Ceremony was performed by our esteemed 
and popular Dewan Saheb Sir M. Visvesvaraya, b.a., c.i.b., 
who, amidst his multifarious duties, kindly consented to 
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discharge the pleasant function. His opening speech wa:^ m* 
[)reg’nant witli \Yords of encouragement that no apolog) is 
needed for quoting a few of his words hei'e : 

‘'The Exhibition servos a throe-fold objecb, The MuiuciiuiUt^ 
merely wanted the permission of the Government to hold the 
Exhibition and they have not asked for any Government aid. It is 
gratifying to learn that the undertaking will prove a success hnanci- 
ally and that the net proceeds will be handed over to the City Braucli 
of the St. John Ambulance Association. Having regard to the 
rol-'is.-a I hfi ' which the Empire as a whole is making, sucli 

' '■•M - -> -lell •' : lige, tc provide relief and conveniences to the sick 
iH'i '.v.‘ ! i-i-.l. -'r.'dd receive the enthusiastic support of every loyal 
ci’-.z -o. Y.'.i v.-.li .igrae that no worthier object could have been 

' b.'»r.o!U o'. 

■■ T ■ ' r. CIS come when large undertakings have to he 
•r: ' ; ■ collective effo^-ts of large numbers of people. The 

r.) iic.r-.- >0 iij.o of such service and every citizen should give a 

pv)i‘j i'l O' id-) L.iie money or resources to public work according to 
; i-= ■ o.i: i ■-». He owes it to the community and the State, 

r.'i, c m; '.''.y !)-‘::ehts by such work, and the giver also indirectly, 

i- i- v.'hing:: and the capacity to work in this way for 

isii’i-.*' >••-,..1 .. md distant objects that differentiate an advanced 
oh.. o.ii; whose Organising powers are still primitive. 

" Hi-. Pxfi'.riii.i Chetty held high office and by his labours in 
civic 'ind. in i-i',i:ii d matters since his retirement, he has set a noble 
.j’sa'Uoi' O' u’l-i. lri'd> work, which is much valued both by Govern- 
M.-ii: :in.l .nj and is destined to leave a lasting mark on the 

P'.;])lio liLo oF -ore”. 

■‘I hop- -.ill the anticipations wdnich the organisers of this 
.■xbibii ion :■ ■* in view may be realised and their efforts may result 

in .1 -v“pl'is which is needed for a very worthy cause 

Ij’ r/i«‘ Iiidii'-nrial section besides the nuuierous local 
0\}hi:'ir- oi iiii «';a-^es of industry and commerce, tliere were 
several g-.-od- L-oij; Madras, Kumbakonarn, Tanj'ore, Trichi- 
ii«'p.,ly. Xcga]>JU:iUi, Udipi, Umbala, Mangalore, Poona, Mysore, 
Mcdk'Ur, ;uid ( ’i):ninapatna. The selection of the several shows, 
flm Ijcacion ..r idu* .-everal stalls and the general ai'i'r.i.'ignt.imii 
wei'f all iiu-h.; wiih taste and skill. Among the specially 
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intei'esting items may be mentioned — the raw materials 
and the several stages and the process of the paper manufacture, 
which w^ere exhibited by a science graduate oi Bombay, 
Here one could see how the gi'eat resoui'ces of Mysore 
could be utilised in this direction. 

The next important item represented the Serioultural 
industry, wherein the iievv jnethocls of rearing and preserving 
the worms and the cacoons wei-e shown. 

There was also a picture gallery which contained some 
exquisite specimens. It is needless to poijit out hei'e that a 
new interest has been awakened in this hue art, which was 
gradually dying in India. 

No doubt agricultural exhibits have generally foriued the 
largest section in all Indian Exhibitions of this kind, and this 
show has not been an exception to this rule. But in Bangalore 
there is a peculiar interest attached to this event, inasmuch 
as the first batch of agricultural students who passed out this 
year from tlie Agricultural School contributed to its success by 
making their section specially interesting to the ryot population. 

" The exhibits from the Forest Department, the products , 
{)f the Bangalore Jail Manufactory, such as carpets and 
wooden furniture and rattan works, the demonstration of the 
CTOvernmeiit Weaving Factory, Bangaloi’e, tlie display of the 
Co-operative Weaving Factory, Bangalore, together with 
products, the local made woolen goods, coffee, ink and 
perfumery, the Mangalore-made biscuits and the rich clothes 
were all worthy ol jiraise. 

The yarn and leather goods, the iron safes, the brick and 
tile works, the well -finished wooden toys, and the fascinating 
lace and silk sadios were also prominent among the exhibits. 

The Indian and the European communities of the City 
and the Civil and Military Station co-operated with great 
enthusiasm. Thus the exhibition was visited by about 20,000 
people. 
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The exhihition lias foi‘tiuiatel\ rurnislied an occasion h)!* 
Indian ladies to visit in larger numbers. There was as lar^e 
a gathering of ladies as of gentlemen, which marks a <lecided 
step in the social advancement in our country. 

Tlie organisers could not forget in the midst of their 
exhiliition the sufferings of those that are fighting in tlie 
cause of righteousness in Europe, and accordingly they handed 
over an appreciable surplus out of the proceeds to the St. John 
Ambulance Association, City Branch, for the relief of the sick 
and wounded India-n troops. 


Removal of Persons suffering from 
Dangerous or Infectious 
Diseases. 

O NE of the difficulties which Municipal authorities liave 
always felt is with regard to persons suffering from 
loathsome and infectious diseases. No doubt the .Penal 
Code provides a remedy ; but a prosecution is not a desirable 
remedy in this class of cases. One would rather prefer tliat 
there should be powers to remove such pei’vsons to the 
Municipal or other hospital. At a recent meeting of the 
General Committee of the Calcutta Corporation the following 
discussion took place : — 

]Ir. Dutt said he had seen a young boy at the corner of 
Beneatoola Lane imd Harrison lioad, covered with smallpox 
eruptions and lie had mentioned the matter to the Police 
constables izi the vicinity, but they w'ould not remove him. 
He would like to know" what provisions there were for such 
cases. 

Mr. A, C. Banerjea said that the hoy could be prose- 
cuted but without his consent they could not remove liim 
to hospital. The Chairman said he wished >something could be 
done. All it w^as possible to do w^as to arrest him and charge 
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him with negligently or maliciously spreading the disease, 
which was a punishable olience under the Penal Code. 

Dr. Dutt asked if no arrangement, could be made for 
the removal to hospital of such cases. The Chairman said 
nothing could be done unless the party was willing. It was 
a very difficult matter to deal with, becaiise so many objected 
to going to hospital. 

Dr. Dutt said he had also known cases where people 
with smallpox covered themselves up and left Calcutta. The 
Chairman suggested that Dr. Dutt might raise the question 
in the Health Committee. Dr. Dutt agreed to consider the 
matter and make a motion in the Health Committee. The 
Hono'ble Kai Kadha Churn Pal Bahadur said something 
practicable could be done it the Commissioner of Police in- 
structed constables to report on all such cases to the Health 
Department or the Sanitary Inspectors of the District. The 
latter could then make arrangements for the removal of the 
patients. 

Though the Police appear to have no power to remove 
the patient, yet there is no doubt that Municipal authorities 
have power to remove such patients to a hospital. All the 
Municipal authorities are required by statute to construct and 
maintain hospitals with all proper appurtenances for the 
treatment of infectious or dangerous diseases within their 
local limits ; and all the statutes expressly provide that where 
any person is suffering from a dangerous disease and is with- 
out a proper lodging or accommodation or lodged in a place 
occupied by more than one family, the local authority may 
remove or cause such person to be removed to the said 
hospital. Special provision is also made with respect to 
females."^ 

This statutory provision refers not merely to the needs of 
the patient but also to the danger which may be caused 

* Bee Secs. of Bom. Act III of 1888 ; Sec. 516 of Ben. Act III 

of 1899 ; Sec. 366 of Mad. Act HI of 1004 ; Law of Municipal Coi’poi’ations m 
British India, Voi. Ill, p. 39*i. 
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to others. ^ In England, under the Public Health Act a 
similar provision is made.t 

This provision applies to all cases ot persons suffering 
from infectious diseases where they cannot be effectively 
isolated so as to stop the spread of the disease. 

If the Police co-operate with the Local Authority there 
can be no difficnlty in removing a person suffering from 
smallpox and appearing in public,' to hospitals specially 
provided for the purpose. 


Chalk as Fuel. 

I N Canada and the United States a coal-peat fuel has been 
utilised somewhat extensively, the peat being mixed with 
coal-breeze and then pressed into briquettes. Such fuel has 
been found efficient and economical. In Germany the most 
common practice is to use the peat for the bulk protection of 
electricity. The electric generating station is set up in close 
proximity to the peat-bog, and the peat is used for the produc- 
tion of producer-gas which drives huge generators. One of 
these stations, which has not been long in operation, had an 
output, prior to the outbreak of the w^ar, of ten thousand 
horse-power-hours tor lighting and powei*. J3at it is not 
generally known that chalk can be converted into a profitable 
fuG. If the chalk is pulvarised and then combined with 
:3(iper cent, of breeze and 10 percent, of solidified tar, the 
mixture being compressed into small briquettes or pebbles 
li’oout the size of a chicken’s egg, the chalk briquettes will ])arn 
Willi perfect satisfaction either in an open grate or under a 
boiler. This fuel has the advantage of being smokeless, has a 
high calorific value, and burns freely. The cost of i)roducing 
such fuel maybe decreased by utilising the refuse and garbage 

t Warwick u. Graliam, (1809) 2 Q, B. 191. 

t See Haisbury^s Laws, VoL 28, pp. (1:54, etc.; and Eiicy. of L. G. Law, 
Voi. 2, pp. 486, etc. See also Just. Peace, Vol. 77 (Journal), p, 172. 
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collected from the household dust-hin as one of tlie constituents 
of the briquette. The residue of such fuel possesses an 
economic value, in as much as lime forms the larger portion 
of the ash. — Cham. Jour, 

Notes. 


[Madras.] 

T he Local Government Board have issued Part III of 
their 43rd Annual Eeport, dealing with public health 
and local administration, county council administration 
and local taxation and valuation. The portions dealing with 
‘‘ infectious diseases,” infant care, milk supply and sale of food 
and drugs legislation are highly interesting and instructive. 

The question of levying a pilgrim tax is being considered 
by the Madras Government in connection with the revision of 
the District Municipalities Act. 

Corporation of Madras. 

The Budget of the Madras Corporation for 1915-16, 
as revised by Government, closes with a balance of 
Es. 1,32,610, of which Es. 9,060 appertains to the water and 
drainage tax fund, Es. 87,950 to the lighting fund and 
Es. 2,090 to the capital account of the general fund ; Es. 3,544 
represents the unspent balance of the Special Provincial grant 
sanctioned for the construction of bear-pits and an aviary in 
the Peoples’ Park. The balance under the Eevenue account 
of the general fund amounts to Es. 79,966 or 5'0 per cent, of 
the estimated ordinary receipts under that fund. 

Madura District Board. 

Ex\ilway. — I n pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Government, the District Board of Madura has adopted the 
terms agreed upon in the case of the Podanur-Pollachi line, 
accepting the offer of the South Indian Eailway, to work the 
line for 50% of the gross earnings inclusive of hire of rolling 
stock. 


7 
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Coimbatore. 

PoDANUR-PoLLACHi Kailway. — The Coimbatore District 
Board has sanctioned the payment of Es. 75,000 for expendi- 
ture on the Podanur-Pollachi Eailway during the first quarter 
of 1915-1916. 

Kurnool. 

Water-supply. — The Municipal Council of Kurnool has 
resolved that houses with an annual rental value of less than 
Es. 100 should not be given house connections in future. 
The Council has also resolved that the rate for water taken in 
■excess of the free allowance prescribed for houses shall be one 
and a quarter anna for every 100 gallons or fraction thereof. 

[Burma.] 

Rangoon Municipal Committee. 

The following bye-law made by the Eangoon Municipal 
Commitee under section 142, clause (6) of the Burma Muni- 
cipal Act, 1898, has been confirmed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor : — No hand-cart shall carry a load exceeding three 
quarters of a ton. 

Kyaiklat Municipal Committee. 

Latrine Tax. — The Kyaiklat Municipal Committee 
having submitted proposals under the provisions of section 49 
of the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, for the imposition of a 
latrine-tax, at the rate of 3 per cent upon the assessed annual 
value of all buildings within the limits of the Municipality 
other than those in the Kwinbauk Ward, the Lieutenant- 
Gnvernor. in exemise of the powers conferred by section 51, 
.sub-seciion- loi and { 7 ) of the Act, has sanctioned the 
imposirum of the ^aid tax with effect from the 1st October 1915, 
provided iha.i rlic- minimum charge leviable shall be four annas 
per mensem. 

St.AvnxoiNG T.\x.— The Kyaiklat Municipal Committee 
ha\ :ng siibtuitred proposals under the provisions of section 50 
of the Birrma Municipal Act, 1898, for the imposition of a 
■scavenging-tax, at the rate of 1 per cent upon the assessed 
l^ivnual value of all buildings within the limits of the Munici- 
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pality in respect of which the Municipal Committee provide 
by their agents for the performance of the duties usually 
performed by s^veepers for the. removal of rubbish, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 51, sub-sections (5) and ( 7 ) of the Act, has sanctioned 
the imposition of the said tax with effect from the 1st October 
1915, provided that the minimum charge leviable shall be two 
annas per mensem. 

[Bengal.] 

Chaeitable EndoW'MEnt. — Babu Kedarnath Eanerjeo of 
Baltikri (Howrah District) has made an Endowment of 
Es. 42,000, yielding an annual income of Es. 1,680, for the 
upkeep of the Charitable Dispensary at Baltikri, which was 
constructed from funds provided by that gentleman. 

[Bombay.] 

Bombay Corporation. 

The following additional regulation under section 81 (2) of 
the Municipal Act has been passed by the Bombay Corporation, 
regarding the grant of leave and leave allowances to municipal 
employes with retrospective effect in all cases in which 
municipal employes are allowed to proceed on active 
service: — Leave on furlough pay in combination with privilege 
leave due may be granted to municipal employes holding 
permanent substantive appointments proceeding on active 
service in Europe or out of India. Such absence will not 
constitute an interruption of duty for purposes of leave 
already earned and will count for pension but not for leave. 
It will also count towards increments in the case of incre- 
mental appointments. These rules will apply only in the case 
of such wars as the Corporation may deem fit to determine. 

[Central Provinces.] 

Jubbulpore Municipality* 

The new by-laws made by the Jubbulpore Municipal 
Committee for regulating the conduct of its meetings, and 
business, etc., have been confirmed by Government and are 
published in the Government Gazette. The by-laws also 
provide for the division of duties among the members and for 
the formation of sub-committees. 
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Statistical Information. 


Provincial Vital Statistics. 

T he following table shows the birth and death rates in 
the several provinces of India for 1914. It will be 
noticed that, as in the previous years, the highest bi)*th 
rate, viz.j 51*37 was recorded in the Central Provinces. The 
highest death rate (36*69) was also recorded in the same 
province, the United Provinces coming next with 33*46. 


Provinces, 

Birth 

1908-12. 

rate. 

1913. 

1914. 

Death 

1908-12. 

rate. 

1913. 

1914. 

Assam 

32*09 

83*06 

32*94 

27-61 

27*66 

24*66 

Bengal 

35*27 

33*75 

33*86 

28*78 

29*38 

31*57 

Bihar and Orissa 

39*90 

42*10 

42*38 

34*24 

29*14 

28*32 

Bombay 

35*92 

34*96 

37*43 

29*60 

26*63 

29*48 

Burma 

34*20 

32*61 

35*40 

27*63 

24*99 

24*13 

Central Provinces 

51’52 

49*26 

51*37 

38*62 

30-28 

36*69 

Madras 

32*0 

32*2 

33*5 

28*1 

21*4 

•25*0 

N. W. Frontier 

Province 

35*0 

36*17 

32*7 

26-0 • 

24*65 

25*8 

Punjab 

42*3 

45*40 

46-28 

35*4 

30-20 

31-96 

CJnited Provinces 

40*20 

47*67 

44*93 

40-72 

34*84 

33*46 



New Water Supply and Drainage Schemes. 

LBIHAE AND 0RIS8A.] 

We are obliged to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for the following statement of new 
Water-supply and Drainage Schemes in that Province. The statement shows the stages i^ached on the 
30th April, 1915, by the several schemes under investigation. 
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Cleaning Drains. 


Machine for clearing, cleansing, and repairing Drains. 

T his is an invention which should appeal to architects, 
property owners, builders and others, as the work is done 
at a nominal cost, and without necessitating trench 
excavations. The system can be used in all drains iri’cspecrive 
of depth beneath the surface, all defects in the drains being 
repaired with equal facility. If a repair is required tlie drain 
is first cleared of all obstructions. This is effected by means 
of revolving iron wheels fitted with iron spikes, wdiich are 
passed through the drain, and the rapid rotation of the wheels 
serves to loosen all obstructions which may be lying in the 
conduit, or which may have become attached to the inner wall 
of the draim^ Then revolving brushes are introduced, wdrich^ 
ensures the thorough scrubbing of the surface, and the loosened 
matter is flushed away with water. The repaiiung machine is 
'now inserted, and as this passes through the drain, cement, 
"-jmder heavy pressure, is forced into any cracks, lioles, or 
fissures that may have developed, the process being repeated 
until It is impossible to force any more cement into the 
defective places. Although cement is applied in this manner, 
it should be remarked that no cement is deposited on the 
interior of the pipes, as the dressing is confined to defects. 
Thus the original surface of the pipe is preseiwed. Drains 
repairs in this way have been tested searchmgly, and have 
be-n proved to preserve absolute water-tightness for five years 
aftc-r toeing so treated. The cost of repairing underground 
concUius in this manner is trifling compared with the methods 
genoj-.'illy adopted, while the method is in every way as effect- 
ive a.s (opening up and repairing or replacing defective pipes. — 
Cham-. Jour. 
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Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Madras.] 

O UT of the provision of 8*22 lakhs made in the Civil 
Budget estimate for 1915-16 for grants to local bodies 
•for minor sanitary -works, a sum of Es. 21,000 has 
been reserved to meet the cost of the purchase, by tlie 
Sanitary Engineer, of 24 kite-motion pumps and 24 galvanised 
ron tanks for issue to local boards for type-design wells ; 
five lakhs have been distributed among district boards. A 
sum of Es. 2,52,094 will now be distributed among certain 
municipal councils. The balance of Es. 48,906 will be held as 
a reserve to meet demands for grants for urgent schemes ; 
chairmen of municipalities (especially chairmen of municipali- 
ties which have hitherto been backward in submitting applica- 
tions for grants) are requested to have estimates prepared and 
sanctioned by proper authority, if this has not been done and 
to apply for grants as soon as possible. [G. 0. No. 850 M. 
dated 7-6-15.] 

Sale of Quinine Packets. — With reference to his sug- 
gestions that village headmen should be allowed to sell pice- 
packets of quinine on the same terms as postmasters, the atten- 
tion of the Director, Government Cinchona Plantations, is 
drawn to G. 0. No. 3045, Eevenue, dated 9th November 1909, 
from which he wdll see that subodinate revenue officials, includ- 
ing village heads, have long been employed as agents for the 
distribution of quinine. It is the case that this agency has 
not proved successful owing probably in the main to the fact 
that village headmen do not keep regular office hours like 
postmaters. As at present advised the Government do not 
propose formally to discontinue the arrangements which in 
certain cases may meet a public want. They consider, how- 
ever, that endeavours should be made to utilize other possible 
local agents, and to that end resolve to extend the facilities 
now enjoyed by postmasters to vaccinators and elementary 
schoolmasters. 
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2. As it would be inconvenient to require the Director 
of the Government Cinchona Plantations to deal directly with 
subordinates of this class he will be requested to place him- 
self in communication wdth the district board presidents and 
municipal chairmen to whom they are subordinate or within 
whose local jurisdiction they may reside. District board 
presidents except in Korajmt and Tanjore where the local 
conditions are unfavourable to the initiation of this experiment 
and municipal chairmen should indent upon the Director for 
the aggregate number of quinine packets which they may con- 
sider necessary for distribution to the vaccinators and elemen- 
tary schoolmasters under their control as also to the masters 
of Elementary Government Schools within their local j^urisdic- 
tion. 

From the supply thus obtained they should issue to each 
vaccinator and schoolmaster seven packets each containing 
100 ten-grain powders, without requiring any prepayment of 
the cost. The initial supply should be treated as a permanent 
advance to the vaccinator or sclioolmaster concerned. The 
price of each ten-grain powder being three pies, the total 
proceeds of the sale of every packet will be Es. 1-9 of which 
fom* annas may be retained by the vendor as his commission. 

3. The total nett value at Es, 1-5-0 per packet of the 
aggregate supply to district board presidents and municipal 
chairmen, which should be large enough to include a reserve 
stock for compliance with subsequent indents from vendors, 
will be considered as a permanent advance to those officers. 

4. Each vendor should be instructed to replenish his 
stock of quinine before the supply is exhausted and for this 
purpose, he should, as soon as he has sold five packets, send an 
indent to the president or the chairman, as the case may be,„ 
together with a remittance of the value of the packets indented 
"for at the rate of Es. 1-5-0 a packet. If the vendor lives at a 
distance, he may remit the value by money order deducting the 
, -postal commission. Tlie indent must be for not less than five 
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packets of 100 powders each and must not include a fi‘action of 
a packet. When the value is remitted by money order the 
coupon should be endorsed in the following foi*ui : — 

Please send by return of post packets of quinine powdei'S. 

name 

designation 

address.” 

5. The president or chairman to whom the indent is 
addressed should comply with it promjotly from his reserve 
stock of quinine and should similarly take action to replenish 
that stock in proper time by application to the Director of the 
Government Cinchona Plantations accompanied by an abstract 
statement showing the number and gross value of packets sold 
by the vendors under his control at lls. 1-5 per packet and the 
amount spent on money order commission and in the trans- 
mission of packets to the vendors. The net sum payable to 
the Director, after deducting the latter amount, should be remit- 
ted to the nearest Government treasury and the treasury 
receipt should be attached to the application forwarded to him. 

6. When a vendor transfers charge of his office, the full 
amount of his permanent advance of 700 powders should be 
made over to the officer who relieves him, either in quinine or 
in cash or partly in quinine and partly in cash ; but for every' 
one anna and nine pies paid in cash four pies may^ be retained 
over on account of the commission due for the sale of seven 
powders. No commission will be allowed on quantities less 
than seven powders. 

7. Copies of instructions for self -treatment by quinine in 
English and the vernacular languages are available at the 
Government Press and should be supplied to vendors for 
distribution together with the quinine to literate purchasers,, 
their substance being explained wherever possible to the 
illiterate. 

8. The packets o«.>r.towdng quinine powders should not 
be exposed to damp, as otherwise their contents may 
deteriorate. 
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9. The Director, Government Cinchona Plantations, 
should and will be requested to arrange in consultation wdth 
Presidents and Chairmen for the introduction of this experi- 
mental scheme at as early a date as possible. He should also 
comment on the wmrking of the scheme in his annual 
administration reports and the Government will be glad to 
receive criticisims and suggestions from district board presi- 
dents and municipal chairmen. [G. 0. No. 8*J6, Kevenue 
dated 8th April 1915.] 


[Bombay.] 

The following Press Note No. 4290, dated the 25th May 
1915, is published by the Bombay Government for general 
information : — 

Treatment of cholera by permanganate of potash. — 
Whenever cholera makes its appearance in a village, the 
-water-supplies are purified by permanganate of potash. 
Permanganate destroys the germs which cause cholera, and 
thus prevents the spread of the disease. Now it occurred to 
certain investigators that if permanganate could prevent 
cholera by destroying cholera germs in water, it might also 
cure cholera by destroying the germs in a patient actually 
sick of the disease. It has been proved that if the drug is 
given properly it has very good effects. Por several yeai‘S 
past the Government of Bombay has issued ' tabloids of 
permanganate free of charge for use in villages. Hitherto 
the tabloids have been dissolved in a seer of water. The 
patient receives only a small portion of the drug in relation to 
ihc amoauT ol liquid swallowed, and as the stomach is very 
imolerauT during cholera, he often cannot retain it. Moreover, 
the drug ha- lo do its work in the intestines and not the 
si'jiruicli. find for chi- purpose a pill is preferable to a soluble 
tabloid. The. banitfiry Commissioner, therefore, has recently 
reconuij ended tliai in future the drug should be stored in the 
shape of pills in all localities subject to epidemics, and 
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promptly issued at the first appearance ^of the disease. He 
also recommended that the pills should be issued in '' treat- 
ments/’ similar to the quinine treatments which have become 
so popular. Government have accordingly issued orders that 
the Civil Surgeons of districts and the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners should keep suitable stocks of permanganate 
made up into treatments of 12 pills, and these officers will 
supply them to Mamlatdars for issue, free of charge, in 
cholera-infected localities. It will therefore be most import- 
ant for village officers to report immediately to fcheir Mamlat- 
dars the first case of cholera in their village and to obtain a 
supply of treatments for distribution. The Governor in 
Council trusts that they and all persons of education and 
influence will put forward their best efforts to popularize the 
use of the treatments and thus save many valuable lives. 

Legislative Intelligence. 

iParliamentJ 

D ISP:ASE TRANSMISSION BY FLIES.— Mr. Boland 
asked the President of the Local Government Board 
what steps, if any, have been taken to inform the public 
as to the danger to health involved in the transmission of 
disease by flies imder existing war conditions ; whether any 
leaflets have been ])ublished on the subject, and, if not, 
whether the leaflet published by the Zoological Society of 
London will be utilised ; and whether steps will be taken to 
set up a small committee to deal with the subject ? 

Mr. Herbert Samuel : The Board have issued seven re- 
ports on “Flies as Carriers of Infection/' and they have 
during the last few years warned local authorities by circular, 
at the beginning of the summer, of the dangers of allowing 
accumulations of refuse, which may form breeding grounds for 
•flies, to remain in the neighl)ourhood of dwellings. They have 
for some time past been urging individual- local authorities. 
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who are not dealing satisfactorily with the refuse of their 
districts to improve their methods. In a circular letter, which 
is about to be issued, attention will again be drawn to the 
matter. The War Office and my Department are co-operating 
in this, as in other matters, affecting the health of the troops 
and of the civil population. A number of local authorities 
have issued posters and leaflets on this subject, I am con- 
sidering the preparation and issue by the Local Government 
Board of a series of model leaflets on this and other health 
subjects, which local authorities could use if they so desired, 
I really think it necessary to appoint a committee. 

Infant Mortality. — Lord Eobert Cecil asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board if, having regard to the 
importance, especially at the present time, of taking steps to 
reduce infant mortality, he will consider the desirability of 
amending the Notification of Births Acts, so as to confer an 
express power on local authorities to provide health visitors, 
maternity centres, and similar arrangements for promoting 
infant ^velfare ? 

Mr. Herbert Samuel : There can be no division of opinion 
as to the great importance of measures for reducing infant 
mortality, and I may perhaps remind the Noble Lord that 
the Government have undertaken to make substantial grants 
in aid of maternity centres and other agencies for infant 
welfare, which are approved by the Local Government Board. 
It would, I think, be an advantage if the Notification of 
Birth- Act were nmended in the way suggested in the question. 
NoTilicaiioj'i^ are .,1 luirle value unless they are followed up by 
ho.ihh vi-iving and l-y the provision of advice and skilled 
assi-ta7K:e to juorhers. The Act itself confers oh local aiitho- 
vitic':^ no exiauss power' to do this* work, and at present 
recourse has to ho had to powers in other Acts which were 
not framed v»iih ijifant welfare particularly in view. One 
result is tliat the powers of a county council adopting the 
.differ fi'om those of a district council. If it were shown 
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that a small amending Bill, such as is suggested, would meet 
with general support, I should be glad to consider the early 
introduction of such a measure. 

Lord Eobert Cecil : Will the right hon. gentleman take 
steps to ascertain the views of members of this House on the 
po^sil.'ility of doing this ? 

Mr. Samuel : I will inquire as to that. 

[Madras,] 

Union Panchayats. — The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai asked if Government would be pleased to 
state (a) the total number of union panchayats in the Madras 
Presidency and (b) the number of union panchayats to whom 
the privilege of election had been granted and also the 
proportion of members allowed to be elected to a panchayat ? 

Answer : (a) There are at present 402 unions in the 
Presidency. 

(b) The privilege of election is now enjoyed by 24 
unions. The proportion of elected seats is fixed at one-fourth 
of the maximum strength of a panchayat as explained in 
paragraph 2 of G. 0. No. 1132 L., dated 31st August 1911, 
which has been placed on the Editors' Table. 

The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur. P. Kesava Pillai further asked 
whether Government would be pleased, in order to stimulate 
interest in the rate-payers for the proper working of the union 
panchayats, to extend the privilege of election to all the unions 
established at the head-quarters of sub-divisional officers, 
tahsildars or deputy tahsildars ? 

Government replied that they would be prepared to 
consider recommendations made by the district boards for the. 
extension of the elective system to particular unions. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

T he deduction of domestic mosquitoes : Instructions for 
the use of Municipalities, Town Councils, Health Officers, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Residents in warm climates. 
By Edward H. Ross. Price 5s. net. 

What men live by: Work, Play, Love, Worship. By 
R. C. Cabot. Price 5s. net.. 

S0CI.4.L Work in London, 1869-191*2 : A history of the 
charity-organisation societies. By Helen Bosanquet, LI. 1). 
Price 8s. net. 

Surveying and Building Construction for Agri- 
cultural Students. By A. H. Haines and A. F. Hood 
Daniel. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

R-ulboads, Finance and Organisation. By William Z. 
Ripley, Ph. D. Price 14s. net. 

The City of London Year Book and Civic Directory, 
1915. Price 5s. net. 

Municipal Office Organisation and Management. 
By William Bateson. A.C.A., F. S. A. A. Price 26s. net. 

Correspondence. 

Chittoor District Board. 

Sirs, 

The Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor of 
Chittoor was nominated a Member of the District Board of 
Chittoor and appointed Vice-President on the 9th July 1912 
in spite of G. 0. No. 566 L, dated 10th April 1912. There 
were then both in the Board and outside it non-official gentle- 
men competent to hold the office of Vice-President. Now that 
he vacates his office on the 9th July next, it is hoped that the 
G. 0. under reference will be given effect to at least on this 
occasion. There is an express G. 0. to the effect that a 
Governn'.eiii Pleader is an official within the meaning of the 
Madi'as .Local Board’s Act. 

Chittoor. ] 

June 1515. ) 
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The Hotising Problem. 

T PIE first annual report of the Homestead Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is a most valuable 
document, presenting within a small compass, infor- 
mation, not hitherto easily available, regarding the efforts 
made by the principal States of the world to increase the 
supply of wholesome homes for the people. It must be of 
absorbing interest to us in India, at the* present moment, as 
problems connected with overcrowding in large cities are 
pressing for solution and there is a widespread demand that 
the Government and the larger Municipalities should follow 
an active and enlightened land policy. No apology is therefore 
required if we summarise at some length the main features of 
‘ the report with a view to bring out the lines of policy suited to 
local conditions in this Presidency. 

The Commission presents an account of its activities 
during the past year, emphasises the need for better homes 
for the working classes and recommends the action which 
Government should, in its opinion, take to provide healthy 
homes which would be within the means of ordinary 
wTigo-earners. The most instructive part of the report is, 
Ortwever, the Appendix in which is given a clear account of the 
made in different countries to provide healthful, low-cost 
hovi.-es for persons of moderate means ; the laws in force in 
riieru : and the measure, of financial assistance extended by the 
respective Governments tp housing and other projects, 
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The probleiHS for solution are the same in all the countries. 
The industrial revolution brought in its ti-ain a steady, contin- 
uous movement of the population to cities with the inevitable 
overcrowding and its attendant evils — increase in infantile 
mortality, deterioration in ‘ public health, standards of life, 
ideals and morals ’ and a ' lowered efficiency of citizenship. ’ 
Governments could not be indifferent to an evil which was 
sapping the vitality of the nation and an active policy of land 
and house reform was evolved in most countries. 

The Commission groups the main lines of the policy 
followed in this respect under three heads : — 

First, special taxation is imposed on unimproved land to 
force the owners to use it for house-building. Workmen’s 
dwellings are exempted from taxation and building societies 
are granted fiscal concessions. Also powers, more or less 
extensive, are taken by municipal and other bodies, to condemn 
unhealthful quarters, with or without compensation. 

Secondly, Governments, and to a much larger extent, local 
authorities engage directly in house-building. Then, again, 
loans are granted to workers for building houses and money is 
advanced on second mortgages. More important than all 
these is the credit extended, in various forms, to co-operative 
and limited dividend companies, associations, unions, etc.,, 
engaged in building. 

Thirdly, a large, progressive land policy is adopted in 
most countries. The ‘ back-to-the-Iand ’ movement which 
most States foster, deals with the evils of overcrowding suc- 
cessfully. Again, municipalities acquire and hold large 
extent® of land, in order that they may be able to control and 
regulate (•ffei.Tua.riv ibo growth of the cities. 

Tudivifinal G».»vcrnments adopt some of these lines of 
action ui juvforonce to others, local circumstances deciding in 
ea(*h case i.he c-xacT policy followed. The aim however 
is the tcLtnc in all cn<es — to take effective powers to condemn 
slums, to ])ress undeveloped land into the service of the 
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community and to increase, by direct or indirect financial 
aid, the number of healthy homesteads available for the 
working classes and men of moderate means. 

It w’ould perhaps be helpful to illustrate this branch of 
the subject by a brief description of the policy followed in three 
typical countries — England, Germany and New Zealand. 

In England, the Central Government has not engaged 
directly in building. The local authorities bear the responsi- 
bility in this matter. The Central Government makes loans 
through the Public Works ‘Loan Commissioners ’ to local 
authorities for these purposes. The Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are also empowered to lend money out of the 
Local Loans’ Fund to private individuals for working-men’s 
homes and to public utility societies. There is no state 
guarantee. County Councils and Councils of County Boroughs 
are empowered to build houses on lands acquired by them. 
Since 1893 when Building Societies were started, there has 
been an enormous expansion of their operations. The Town 
Planning Act of 1909 has given an impetus to the movement 
while the planning of garden cities ” which was inaugurated 
in 1903 is full of promise for the future. 

Germany has a more thorough-going policy. The Im- 
perial Government and the States provide homes for their 
employees, particularly through co-operative building societies. 
The provision of homes for other classes of people is confined 
to municipalities ; the empire has- however invested large sums 
to finance the construction of such houses. The German 
towns adopt a policy of land purchase on an enormous scale. 
As Mr. Dawson says'"'' : — The extent of land owned by 
German towns will probably surprise those who are unac- 
quainted with the large views of municipal enterprise held in 
Germany, where large towns are as ready to spend a quarter 
of a million pounds in buying land as an average English town 
of the same si 2 :e is to spend ten pounds upon a watering-cart.” 

As a rule, it will be found that where forest and wood-land 


Contemporary Beview, February 1914. 
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surround a town, the municipal authority Inis taken eai'e to 
secure as much as possible for the use of the iuliabita.nis, ” 
The advantages of this policy are thus described : — “ As a con- 
sequence of its land policy, a German inuiiicipal aiitliorits 
generally has land of its own suitable for pnldic work^s which 
it desires to take in hand; it can determine, within certain 
limits, in what directions the town shall extend ; b\^ the stend\' 
increase in the value of its estate it shares with private ownej’s 
in the material gain caused by municipal gi'owth and develui>-- 
ment ; it is able to institute and assist important housing 
schemes ; and to some extent it can check land speculation. 
Many instances might be given of municipal authorities which, 
owing to the large reserves of land in their ownership, have 
been able to give a new’' impetus to industrial development and 
to renew the life of old and stagnant communities. ” This 
policy of land purchase is supplemented by a ‘ policy of land 
and town development. ’ A large scheme of towm-phinning is 
prepared for every city by experts. The local autliorities have 
power to decide which land shall be eligible for building pur- 
poses. Contribution is levied from owners of property the value 
of which is increased owing to improvements effected by the 
community. Provisions are also made for summary expi'o- 
priation, compulsory ‘‘pooling ” of undeveloped areas and other 
arrangements necessary to put building land to the best use. 
A feature of outstanding intei’est is the financial assistance 
given by German cities to Co-o])erative Societies. The cities 
subscribe to the shaves of these societies, take over the mort- 
gages they mu.'^t give, sell building land to them at minimum 
prices, build streets, canals, etc., for them and exempt them 
specially from taxes. 

New Zealand is comparatively a “ young ” country and 
much prominence is given there to the policy of creating 
small holdings for actual settlei's. Loans are advanced by 
Government to settlers to buy land and improve them ; to 
w-orkers to build or acquire houses for themselves and theiT 
families ; and to local authorities for such purposes. Govern- 
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luent iiho build houses for workers and sell or lease them out. 
In all cases, the rates of interest are low and a long term of 
occupation is assured. The result of these and other measures 
is seen in reduced infantile mortality, increase in wages and 
decrease in unemployment. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Commission in its lucid 
description of the action taken in other countries. What is of 
interest to us is that in all of them State aid is afforded for 
working-men’s homes, in some form or other, as summed up 
in the following extract from the report : — 

Millions have been expended in England ; over 40,000 

cottages have been erected in England In New 

Zealand, ....over 90 million dollars have been ex- 

pended to enable settlers to acquire farms and workers to 
obtain homes. In the « Australian States, the Governments 
erect dwellings or advance money for that purpose. In Con- 
tinental European countries, the policy is not new" : in the 
city of Ulm, Germany, the Municipality owns 80 per cent of 
the land within its jurisdiction ; the State of Prussia has ex- 
pended millions in housing its own employees and other 
working men ; the Imperial Governments and other States 
have not been far behind. Even in Spain, commonly con- 
sidered backward, recent legislation has been enacted for the 
same purpose ; in South America, Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
have erected several thousand cottages and the results are 
already observable in the attraction of skilled labour from 
adjoining South American countries. ” The report also points 
out that in countries in which the State renders financial 
assistance for the provision of working-men’s homes, the 
experience is that private capital, far from being deterred, 
has come into the field all the more readily. The safety of 
investments for long terms of years and of repayments spread 
over long periods and the practicability of constructing, on a 
business footing, healthy homes for men of moderate means 
having been demonstrated by Governments, private capital 
ea:jily saw that there was a good opening for its enterprise. 
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After the above survey of the policy of other countries, the 
principal recommendations submitted by the Committee, in 
its report, are easily understood. These are briefly : — Every 
large city should have a local town-planning board ; cities 
should take special powers for land-development, foj’ assessment 
of “ betterments,” etc; efforts must be made to organise im- 
proved housing companies ; and, the principle of State aid 
should be recognised and acted upon. In a subsequent article, 
we propose to examine local conditions in Madras and con- 
sider how far action on these lines is necessary or desirable. 

Local Self-Government in India. 


[By the Hon’ble Dr. T. M. Nair.] 

L ocal SELF-GOVEENMENT originated in India 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo. But it was 
not till 1882 when Lord Eipon was the Viceroy 
that any appreciable development of Local Belf-Government 
took place. The Eesolution of Lord Eipon’s Government, 
dated ISth May 1882, must be regarded as the real beginning 
of municipal institutions in this country. Lord Eipon saw 
that as education advanced there was rapidly growing up all 
over the country an intelligent class of public-spirited men 
whom it was not only bad policy but sheer waste of power to 
fail to utilize. And His Lordship said in the Eesolution of 
18th May : — 

“Under these circumstances it becomes imperatively necessary 
to look around for some measure of relief ; and the Governor- General" 
in-Councii has no hesitation in stating his conviction that the only 
reasonable plan open to the Government is to induce the people 
themselves to undertake as far as may be the management of their 
own affairs ; and to develop or create, if need be, a capacity for self- 
help in respect of ail matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to 
be retained in the hands of the representatives of Government.” 

Even at that time there were not wanting critics who 
^said that the ppoplc of this couiflry were entirely indifferent to 
^jipiirieiple of stlf-goveiTunent and that experiments already 
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made in that direction had been failures. Lord Lipon’s reply to 
those criticisms was quite characteristic. His Lordship said: — 

“ There is reason to fear that previous attempts of Local 
Self-Government have been too often over-ridden and practically 
cruslied by direct though well-meant official interference. In tlie 
few cases where real responsibility has been thrown on Local Bodies 
and real power entrusted to them, the results have been very 
gratifying.” 

In fact, according to Lord Eipon the real basis on which 
effective and efficient self-governing institutions were to be 
established wtis non-interference in matters of detail by the 
officers of the general administration. On this point the 
Kesolution of 18th May 1882 says : — 

“ Special attention will be required in settling the relations 
between tlie various Local Bodies and the officers of general 
administration and in providing for a certain measure of control and 
inspection on the part of the Government. It would be hopeless to 
expect any real development of Self-Government if the Local Bodies 
were subject to check and interference in matters of detail.” 

It was also laid down by Lord Eipon that Local Bodies 
should all contain not less than one-half, not more than two- 
thirds, of elected non-officials, that the Taluq should ordinarily 
be the minimum area to be placed under a Local Board, that 
members of the Board should be chosen by election wherever 
possible, that the Government should revise and check the 
acts of Local Bodies but not dictate them, and so on and so 
forth. The main principles embodied in Lord Eipon’s Local 
Self-Government Eesolution are excellent, and if acted upon 
in a sympathetic and encouraging spirit would have resulted 
in a much greater development of municipal institutions than 
we see at present. And now after 33 years we have the 
Eesolution of the Governi\ient of India reviewing its Local 
Self-Goveinment policy. It will be interesting to analyse 
what the Government of India think about the amount of 
success achieved in the field of Local Self-Government ; what 
it thinks are the obstacles in the way of progress, and what is 
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still more important, as to what its future policy is. I am glad 
to think that the Government of India have come to the 
conclusion ‘‘that the results have on the whole justified the 
policy out of which Local Self-Government arose.” 

But this expression of opinion is a little halt-hearted. 
The Government go on to say that thej*e are considerable 
obstacles still in the way of realising completely the ideals 
which have prompted action in the past. According to the 
Government ol India the main obstacles still standing in the 
way of municipal progress arc : — 

(1) the smallness and inelasticity of local revenue, 

(2) the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation, 

(3) the indifference still prevailing in many places to- 
wards all forms of public life, 

(4) the continued unwillingness of many Indian 
gentlemen to submit to the troubles, expense and inconveni- 
ence of election, 

(5) the unfitness of those whom these obstacles do not 

deter, 

(6) the prevalence of sectarian animosities, 

(7) the varying character of the municipal area. 

A careful study of the working of municipal institutions 
all over the world will disclose that these obstacles which 
stand in the way of municipal progress in India are by no 
means peculiar to this country. In describing the City 
Governments in the United States, Mr. Bryce observes : — 

‘'We find able citizens absorbed in their private business, 
cultivated citizens unusually sensitive to the vulgarities of practical 
politics and both sets therefore equally unwilling to sacrifice their 
time and taste and comfort in tlio struggle with sordid wire pullers 
and noisy demagogues,” 

If that is the case in America, can it not be likely that 
the same cause exists here to a certain extent also? And 
^^^n. again how has the Government carried out the principle 
^^oi:iiiterfering with Local Bodies' in matters of detail. I 
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will quote the opinion of a very fair critic of the municipal 
policy of Government, viz., The Hon’ble Sir P, S. Sivaswami 
Ayyar himself. The Hon’ble Sir Sivaswami Ayyai, in his 
Presidential address at the Tanjore District Conference held 
in March 1907, said thus : — 

The exercise of their powers by the Municipalities is ’subject 
to numerous restrictions. If the Chairman wishes to appoint a 
school master he hasto consult the Inspector of Schools or the 
Assistant Inspector. If he wishes to appoint a person to an office 
carrying a salary of Es. 50 and upwards, it is subject to the sanction 
of the Governor in Council. If the Chairman wishes to punish a 
me'dical or vaccination servant whose services have been lent to the 
Council, he must consult the District Medical and Sanitary Officer 
and the punishment cannot take effect until it is confirmed by the 
Surgeon-General or the Sanitary Commissioner. While it is desirable 
that the Government should possess a reserve of power to veto any 
objectionable proposals, it is inexpedient that the power should be 
exercised frequently or in small matters, Such interference tends 
to diminish the authority of the Chairman and the Municipal 
Council, and renders the administration more difficult, and will 
deter people from serving on the Council. I am not in possession 
of any infoi'mation with regard to such interference in the Munici- 
palities of this District, But I have been furnished with such 
instances in the Salem Municipality, and if a habit of petty and 
vexatious interference can be fairly deduced therefrom, I fancy it is 
likely to have manifested itself in the dealings of the Local and 
Municipal Department of Government with the Municipalities in 
this District also. I shall now give you some of the illustrations 
furnished by Salem. In 1895-96, a proposal to increase the salary 
of the Public Works Overseer was negatived. In 1896-97, the pro- 
posals of the Municipality to increase the salary of the Head Master 
of the Ponnamapet Salary Besult School, to appoint an additional 
teacher on Bs, 6 and a peon on Bs. 3 for the same institution were 
vetoed. In the same year, an increase of salai’y to the sweeper of 
the travellers’ bangalow from Es. 2 to 3 was refused. In 1897-98, 
an increase of Be. 1 in the salary of the Gymnastic Instructor of 
the two Town Schools and an increase of pay from Bs. 4 to 5 of 
nine peons or bill collectors (I am not sure which) were denied. In 
2 
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1900-01, the Government refused to sanction an increase of Tie. 1 
in the salary of tlie Head Master of tlie Poniiainapet School, tlie 
revision of the scale of salaries of the teacliers of the Salem Colle^^e, 
the allotment of Es. 100 for prizes for boys and an increase of S as. in 
the salary of the office peon. In 1903-01, proj^osals to entertain two 
Inspectors of vehicles and animals on a salary of Es. 10 each, to increase 
the salaries of the Head Masters of the Aunnapet and Kitclinpaiayain 
Schools by Es. 2 each, to increase the salary of tire Hosintal and office 
peons by Ee. 1 and to make a gt'^nt of a conveyance allowance 
of Rs. 5 to the Supervisor of Primary Schools were rejected. In 
1904-05, an increase in the salary of the Head IMaster of the 
Ammapet Primary School from Es. 8 to 10, of the office peon from 
Es. 7 to 8, of the Manager’s personal allowance from Es. 5 to 10 
were negatived. In 1905-06, an increase of Ee. 1 to the College 
peon and an ’increase of Es. 2 each for six scavengers on Es. 3 jiay 
were vetoed. Coming to more important recommendations by the 
Municipality, a provision of Rs. 2,000 for the extension of the Salem 
College Buildings and, an increase of salary to some of the members 
of the College staff were vetoed. If this is the sense in ichieh the 
Government interpret their relatmis to Mmicipalities, Local Self- 
Government is hardly loorth the name and no one with any seme of 
self-respect lOOiM consent to serve in a Body whose functions are 
limited to carrying ont the orders of the Government.'' 

And yet for over a quarter of a century that was the 
spirit in which the Government supervised local institu- 
tions in this country. The Hon’ble Sir P. S. Sivasawamy 
Ay y ill- i- iiof to exaggeration and he has, in the passage 

quoted ab'Av. a faithful picture of the manner in which 
rlic LTOvei’iLiiicni In this Presidency have gone on interfering 
in mutter-, .1' pi-nv detail with all the self-governing bodies in 
th-i.-. I-h■o=^idt^.lcy including the Presidency Corporation. There 
we have* un <;*xplanatioii of the existence of some of the 
olntaclcs whh;b the Government find in the way of municipal 
progress. Thc-cse obstacles then to a certain extent have been 
created by the action of Government itself. Now after 33 
ycarb tlic Decentralization Commission have recommended 
that tbe niinnu; control exercised by Government over 
mtmicipal finance should be relaxed. The various Local 
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Governments have replied with varying degrees of reluctance 
that they would endeavour to relax those restrictions. To 
quote the words of the Government of India Eesolution : 

Other Governments concede certain relaxations of existing 
rules. The Government of India accept these opinions for the 
present but they nevertheless regard recommendations of the Com- 
mission as expressing a policy to be steadily kept in "view and 
gradually realised.” 

To carry out one of the main principles which Lord 
Ripon’s Government regarded almost as a corner stone of 
Local Self-Government after 33 years of trial of municipal 
institutions and after it has strongly been recommended 
upon by a Royal Commission, if there is so much hesitation 
and so much of caution, we may almost despair of the 
Government of India ever carrying out this principle 
in the spirit in which it ought to be carried out. 

With the District Boards and Taluk Boards the Local 
Governments do not agree to the same extent as they do with 
regard to Municipalities in relaxing restrictions and giving the 
Local Boards free control over their affairs. In fact, it was 
with a sense of disappointment that I studied the Local Self- 
Government Eesolution of the Government of India of t^Bth 
April 1915. In that, in spite of the recommendation of the 
Decentralization Commission, the Government of India seem 
inclined to leave everything to Local Governments. It was 
different with the real father of Local Self-Government in 
India. Lord Eipon stood for ideals which were very often 
abhorrent to his official subordinates and yet he strove against 
heavy odds to enforce his views. But with others less faithful 
to their ideals a policy of laissez faire seem>s to prevail. Local 
Governments in India remind me of Lord Morley’s sketch 
of the man of the world with his cordiality towards progress 
and improvement in a general way and his coldness and 
antipathy towards each progressive proposal in particular. ” 

Local Governments in India do not care to move. And 
to leave all progress in Local Self-Government to such conser- 
vative bodies is to condemn them to stagnation and re-action. 
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The question of the relation between Imperial and Local 
taxation has not been exhaustively gone into even by the 
Decentralization Commission. The Government of India now 
say that the smallness and inelasticity of local revenues 
and the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation are 
among the main obstacles in the way of municipal progress. 
In Lord Eipon's Local Self-Government Kesolution it was 
contemplated to transfer tlie control of expenditure of specially 
local character to Local Bodies. Evidently Lord Eipon’sidea of 
financing Local Bodies was by a system of “ assigned rev- 
enues”. Local Bodies can only be financed by a combination 
of systems of direct grants, assigned revenues, local taxation, 
municipal trading and so on. When the Imperial Government 
comes down in a greedy manner and takes for itself all possible 
sources of revenue, it is no wonder that difficulties are experien- 
ced in devising new' forms of local taxation. Before Local 
Bodies are established in a satisfactory financial condition 
the incidence of Imperial and Local taxation ought to be 
definite-h fixrd. 

A gu<»d t'ltal h:!'- l.een said about the tendency to corruption 
tljiit is gonernlly ob^.eived during municipal elections in India. 
Tibs again is not peculiar to India. All democracies have a 
tcndei'K':\ to curmpiion. It is one of the functions of the 
Inipenal Gt-veL'nmoni to correct the vicious tendencies of 
democi’:U'>' and to guide its activities into healthy channels. 
Jt was a stu hjiis onii^^sion on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment liOT to hii\e safeguarded municipal and local elections 
with an :idf.)uately strong Corrupt Practices Act. Nor is the 
luachiiiei-y fui' supervising and controlling municipal bodies in 
India an effic'iuut one. A district official is a bureaucrat pure 
and simple. He is incapable of understanding, much less of 
sympathizing with, the aims and methods of popular self- 
go^■t•J■nme^u. ''Die older a municipality gets in India, the 
younger becomes it (dvilian master. Municipal progress is 
slow being muinly hampered by red-tape. At present the 
is not very cheerful. But things may improve. At 
let us hope so. 
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Well Boring in Bombay. 

T he supply of wholesome water is one of the most 
pressing problems arising for solution in every Munici- 
pality, and very often the resources of Municipalities are, 
in spite of large Government grants, sorely tried in the execu- 
tion of water-supply projects. While the system of conserving 
water on high levels for distribution in towns has been gradually 
introduced after the advent of the British rule, the vast bulk 
of the country is still dependent on tanks, wells, rivers and 
irrigation channels. The objectionable use to which the tanks 
and beds of rivers and channels are almost invariably put to,' 
how^ever, renders the tank and river water unhealth}^ and 
sudden outbreaks of epidemics are commonly attributed to the 
contamination of this source of supply. In one of his reports 
on the prevalence of cholera in the Tanjore District, 
Xiieut.-Col. H. Thompson, Sanitary Commissioner for Madras, 
wrote : — The first annual outbreak of cholera usually occurs 
from the scouring by the freshes of the river and channel beds 
which during the dry weather, from February to June, are 
used as latrines. Throughout the district-, burial and crema- 
tion grounds are, wherever possible, located on the banks or 
in the beds of the rivers and irrigation channels. Where no 
river or channel is available, the tank bed is used.’' This 
description, we are afraid, is generally applicable to all 
districts. 

This circumstance as well as the difficulty of conseiwing 
water on high level in many localities, as for instance, in 
Cochin, has induced water engineers to experiment in well- 
boring operations. The experiments have been more or less 
spasmodic and were not carried out on any definite plan. The 
Government of Bombay, therefore, appointed a Committee in 
August last for investigating and reporting upon the possibility 
of increasing the water-supply by well-boring both for drinking 
and agricultural purposes, and to advise on the policy to be 
adopted in future.. 
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The Committee have now submitted their report, with 
accompaniments, including a report from Mr. Heron, Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, and a letter from 
the Director, Geological Survey of India, in which certain 
geological aspects of the question are discussed. 

The field 'of operations has been chiefly confined to the 
alluvial soils of Guzarat. In that area, the Agricultural 
Department has, within the seven years ending 1913-14, sunk 
369 bores in all, of which i238 were completely successful and 
has added thereby a supply of 864,750 gallons per houj*. 
■These holes are comparatively shallow, not exceeding 200 feet 
in any case. 

The Sanitary Department, sinking for a drinking water- 
supply, has undertaken nine borings, the deepest of which 
reaches 842 feet and is still in progress. In quality, however, 
the w\ater obtained from the deep borings has not always 
been satisfactory. 

In the Deccan, the Agricultural Dei)artment carried out 
13 borings in 19i 8-14 of which eight were successful. The 
novel feature of the operations consisted in the use of tiie Mans- 
field Water Finder to indicate the localities where bores should 
be mn'ie. The results are stated to be promising. 

( »r dcci' hr-ring outside Guzarjlt, the only example is the 
Ik. ring out by the Hufili Municipality, whicli w^as 

th‘[)ih of 300 feet. 

I. he (’(uiiniittee have made the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

■ I ! 1 hilt the work should continue to be done 

dep:irMuuut:il!y and not be entrusted to contractors; 

tlriu the Agricultural Department should be 
provided with additional funds in order to push on the work 
in Guz/cirar aod extend their operations to other parts of the 
Presidency : 
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(3) that the condition of the sub-soil w^ter should be 
investigated wherever it can be made use of for agricultural 
purposes ; 

(4) that in addition to the shallow borings carried out 
by the Agricultural Department, experimental deep-borings 
should be undertaken by the Sanitary Department in each of 
the .geological formations to be found in the Presidency, the 
borings to be carried out as part of water-supply schemes or, 
if that is not possible, as expeadments at Government expense; 
and 


(5) that the results of past and future work by both 
Departments should be recorded on maps and large scale 
plans and charts and studied by an #^pert in order that the 
knowledge obtained may be scientifically applied. 

The Government have generally approved of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. They attach great importance 
to the fourth recommendation which however postulates the 
concentration of work in one or two localities until sufficient 
data have been collected. The Government are not in favour 
of costly experiments being made except in Guzarat where 
the geological conditions offer most chances of success unless 
in connection with water-supply schemes. They observe that 
when the problem in Guzarat has been solved, experiments 
may be undertaken in other areas according to the relative 
order in which, on expert advice, they are classed as likely to 
give successful results. 

The following note submitted to the Committee by Mr. 
W. M, Shutte, Agricultural Engineer, Poona, will be read 
with interest : — 

In making the following remarks on the question of boring, an 
endeavour has been made to adhere strictly to facts, and most of the 
matter contained herein is based on my own experience. 

With the dissemination of knowledge bearing upon sanitation 
and a general recognition of the terrible risks of pollution in wells 
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and exposed receptacles containing* drinking water supplied by 
surface drainage, it is to be hoped that the dayvS of the shallow dug 
well and open tank for drinking purposes are almost over. 

Take the village tank, generally a slime covered muddy depres- 
sion filled with a highly discoloured and offensive liquid, in which the 
buffaloes wallow, clothes are washed, the villagers bathe, and use 
for drinking and cooking purposes. 

No price would be too high to pay for absolute security against 
contamination in this manner of the most essential and most largely 
consumed article of our daily food, and no matter how costly the 
deep-bored well, its advantages would certainly outweigh the initial 
expense. 

But to such a high stfj^e of efficiency has deep well boring now 
been brought by the most advanced firms in England and America, 
who make a speciality of this branch of engineering, that the outlay 
based on even a five or seven years’ supply only is much less in a 
deep well than in a shallow dug well. 

Moreover, whilst the one is never failing both in quantity and 
quality, the shortcomings of the other are sure to be emphasised 
during periods of extreme drought when our needs are most urgent, 
and '■'>.[ by Tni-% appiiccihle lo India. 

A.-i {• II aid P ■ iho .r. before us, it will therefore be of interest 

to -I tevv fiin-ing recent years by the Agricultural 

Deiiai’i-riu'iU. Ih.ifi-:- optnui i.ui^ originated in Gujarat where about 
3G1) boL’e- liav '0 Ihcn iiiadj--^ -;mce the year 1907, out of which 238 
}vd\v beeu >ucc*e=.sfu] : Iw -ucoessfui I mean that the increase of 
water as a .iiroci m^uli oi boi-iug shall not be less than one kose, i,e,, 
1,500 gall-m- ].0i- Jiour. Now none of these bores exceeds 200 feet 
from ib.c ii U a que-'ion tor consideration whether a deeper 

bore Would not have given a more substantial supply and still 
remained sweet. 

The (lue^r-on beiVirv i-s a very important one and requires 
imo'stijiation bnth from a satniary and agricultural point of view, 
and perhnjjs rbc work of the Agricultural Department (which is 
.tabulated) will be heltiful to this committee. Judging in the light 
Ifeocpat events it is obTOus that artesian supply can .be expected ; 
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that tube wells and pumps, either worked by hand or by power, are 
a practical proposition ; and that there is still something we can 
teach the rayats with regard to well boring. Whether the results 
secured justify the continuance of experiments on a large scale is a 
matter of opinion. Personally I am convinced there are immense 
possibilities in this direction. 

The rayats in GujarAt, where most of our work has been accom- 
plished, have received great benefit as the result of boring ; in some 
cases an increase of ten koses has been possible, which, in other 
words, means 15,000 gallons per hour, a volume of water sufficient 
to irrigate 33 acres of sugarcane. 

I have on record two such cases in Kaira where bores have 
been made, one 80 and the other 180 feet from the surface, in each 
case the original supply has been augmented to the extent recorded 
above, the increased supply is also continuous and in each case the 
water was struck during the months of April and May, so that it 
ma 3 ^ be safe to conclude that the increase is not the result of 
immediate rainfall. 

None of the bores taken has given less than one kose increase, 
which itself is sufficient to irrigate two acres of sugarcane, and the 
water,, as a result of all these bores, has risen sufficiently near the 
surface to admit of its being drawn out either by means of mhotes or 
centrifugal pumps, but in no case has it been necessary to use a deep 
well pump. 

From this it will be obvious that no special conditions have 
been enforced ; the same appliance used before boring has been used 
after. 

The result of boring, however, has been so valuable that some 
of the cultivators are thinking of mstalling an expensite pumping 
plant and increasing the area under cultivation. The volume of 
water obtained as a result of boring from the total number of bores 
taken inGujarAt since 1907 up to date amounts to 864,750 gallons 
per hour, which is sufficient to irrigate 2,144 acres of sugarcane or 
supply 864,750 people with drinking water. 

In the light of this result secured under discouraging conditions 
(and until quite recently having only insufficient tools and unskilled 
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men) I venture to submit that this is in itself sufficient to justify 
experiments on a large scale. 

Much discussion seems to have been the result as to what is 
meant by artesian supply. The correct designation of “ artesian 
well so called from the province of Artois in France, is a sliaft 
sunk or bored through non-absorptive strata until a water bearing 
stratum is tapped, when the water is forced upwards by the 
hydrostatic pressure due to the superior level at wliich the rain 
water was received. The term artesian was originally only applied 
to wells which overflo^ved, but nearly all deep wells arc so called 
without reference to their water level if they have bore holes. 

A flowing well is certainly the thing to be aimed at, but I take 
it that if a good supply can be secured which will rise within suction 
limit from the surface, the result wall more than justify the expense. 
To my mind this subject, so far as India is concerned, lias been 
treated too much from a theoretical and too little from a practical 
point of view. In England and America and especially in America, 
they think very little of taking a bore two and three thousand feet 
deep. In England, I have myself taken part in a prospecting 
campaign for coal, and it was considered a shallow Ijoi'e if under 
2,000 feet. In one particular instance which I have in mind where 
'A bore v;;\s iuken 900 feoi, the operations had to be abandoned 
owiriL; fo lin' eiK'nuoLis force of water which by the way came up a 
0 inciies nr.fl was ^lUUcient to keep four Grieff sinking pum^js 
working nighi- and day for two years, which pumps delivered 112,000 
gallons per liuur. The waller in this case was sweet and was used 
1)\ ilu; whoJo 

In America, uel! drilling is carried to a fine art, and men 
luiving ro jjres'iors oxjierience purchase a drilling set and soon 
j-iecomc cliiciej'.i- in making a bore, and in many cases estimate for 
bore holc-^ awd tak.:; up business in much tlie same w^ay as a builder 
or confracLor would cai-j-y on his business. 

As rogrsrds the lirile work this Department has done in the 
Deccan,! ihinK' liie re:>ult is both encouraging and instructive, 
especially rlie Dcccan trap has generally been looked upon as an 
inii»bssiblo propo-^iiion. Since January 1913, about 13 bores have 
been m.adc- in v\w Deccan trap, 4 of which have given sub-artesian 
supply <iijd poriiaps the most striking case is the one at Karmdla, 
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Sholapur district, where previous to boring the Mansfield water-finder 
gave strong indications of an underground current, which the boring 
machine afterwards proved to be correct. The site selected was in 
a disused well which had been dry for three years and as the strata 
was trap rock and the people in the village of Karmaia were without 
water except that which was brought 3 miles and then not fit to 
drink, the result is all the more interesting and valuable and may be 
described as follows : — 

A bore was taken in the bottom of a well 35 feet deep and at a 
distance of 17 feet 6 inches from the bottom or 52 feet 6 inches from 
the surface, potable \vater was struck and rose 9 feet 6 inches up 
the bore ; subsequent pumping operations proved that 1,500 gallons 
per hour were possible. 

Other cases are recorded from Sholapur and Poona where water 
has been tapped under pressure. I am assured that such evidence 
is sufficient to justify a continuance of boring on a large scale. 

During the past year I have found the Mansfield water-finder 
a most valuable aid in [>ros])eci ing for water in the Deccan trap and 
the Musto borer a most useful and efficient hand borer. 

We may add that in the Madras Presidency, in investi- 
gations for water-supply in places where natural sources are 
not available or suitable, boring operations form the chief 
feature. Cochin and Kumbakonam are instances. In the 
former town, the experiment is still in progress. In the latter, 
the deep boring has been completed with very excellent results. 
The water both in quantity and quality is reported to be very 
satisfactory. 

We would strongly recommend to the Government of 
Madras and other Governments who have not carried out 
and co-ordinated the boring experiments hitherto carried out, 
to follow the example of the Bombay Government and 
appoint similar Committees. The results of the work of such 
Committees should be useful and valuable and tend to 
minimise failures and the resulting expenditure on preliminary 
boring operations. 
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Sanitary Aspects of Irrigation. 


[By Hobmusji Nowboji, B.E., A.M.I..C.E,] 

I N a very thoughtful and informing paper on '‘Indirect 
Benefits of Irrigation/’ read before the East India 
Association, Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.e., m.i.c.e., produces 
some cogent facts and arguments in confutation of the theory 
that artificial irrigation deteriorates the healthiness of the 
irrigated area. He argues that in the net result irrigation 
conduces to the improvement of the health of the people 
residing in irrigated areas. About the latter end of the last 
century, sanitarians were wedded to the theory that canal 
irrigation was the cause of malarial fever and other tropical 
diseases. That dictum is being slowly but steadily subverted,* 
and the violent opposition to wet cultivation, which some 
sanitarians set up a quarter of a century ago, is breaking 
down. In the following extract from Mr. Marsh’s paper, he 
refutes the theory that artificial irrigation is injurious to 
hijtilch : — 

“ Years ago it was thought that canal irrigation must be the 
of many forms of disease to which Natives and Europeans are 
li.iMe in a tropical climate. One famous Sanitary Commissioner 
was rabid on the subject, and pressed the Local Government of tlie 
North-Western Provinces not only to close up some canals, but to 
demist from further extensions. When the case was referred to tiic 
Secvetary and Chief Engineer for Irrigation, he pleaded that canal 
irrigated villages would show a better return of health than those of 
unirrigatecl villages in the same latitude. He considered that this 
would be the case, as the inhabitants of the former were better 
cl- )i heel and better fed. Investigation proved that the Chief Engineer 
WHS right and the matter was allowed to drop. Very little argument 
is required to show that, though fever may be caused by irrigation, 
the sanitary advantages far outweigh the disadvantages.” 

The relation between irrigation and health is of such 
paramount importance, that it is worth treating the subject at 
greater length and in greater minutim than Mr. Marsh found 
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it possible to do in a paper, which was a comprehensive survey 
of the benefits of irrigation, economic, material, moral and 
sanitary. . 

It cannot be denied that much unhealthiness is created 
in an area newdy brought under irrigation. The cause is not 
far to seek. When a new irrigation system is put into opera- 
tion, the full extent of land which the system can command 
is not cultivated at once. It takes some years before the whole 
area is brought under irrigation. The result is that there is a 
plethora of water in the new system, and the ryot out of ignor- 
ance or laziness allows his land to be deluged with water, with a 
result which is sometimes not beneficial to crops and nearly 
always detrimental to health conditions. As the area irri- 
gated approaches the maximum irrigable by the system, by 
the construction of new distributories, wasteful and excessive 
watering is checked. Thus though a new system of irrigation 
may temporarily lower the healthiness of an area, the normal 
condition of salubrity will recur after a time when the system 
has reached the limits of legitimate expansion, and when 
there will be every incentive to economy in the use of water. 

The theory that artificial irrigation is the most active 
agent not only in nourishing epidemics, but also in the 
generation of those endemic malarial fevers, which are 
responsible for the major portion of mortality, is misleading, 
and no proofs of a direct nature based on statistics of irrigated 
and non- irrigated tracts in the same latitude have been 
adduced in support of it. Mortality from fever and other 
endemic diseases is very high during the period of the year in 
which irrigation takes place, but irrigation in itself is far from 
being the active agent in causing this high mortality. 
Vital statistics, relating not only to this Presidency but the 
whole of India, show that during the dry and hot months of 
of the year the death-rate is low, while during the wet and 
cold months it is high. This is true equally of districts like 
Tanjore, Godavery and Kistna, which possess a vast net work 
of irrigation canals, and of districts in the high and arid regions 
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of this Presidency, where artificial irrigation is confined to 
small areas under a few tanks scattered far and wide. It 
may be stated as an indisputable fact that malaria and fevers 
of all sorts are less prevalent in the tracts in which there is 
extensive irrigation than in the comparatively less irrigated 
areas. The primai’v cause of fevers are certaiu unhygienic 
conditions which are the accompaniments of the wet and cold 
season. The petty agriculturists and the field labourers in 
India are perhaps the most improvident of men of their class 
in the world. In normal times they have little more than 
what will suffice for bare livelihood. If a good season and 
a bumper crop bring him an income above the ordinary, 
he looks upon it as a windfall which must be spent in 
ceremonies and pilgrimages. The time of the year in which 
he has most money is the end of the cultivation season. 
His improvident ways reduce his means to a bare modicum 
before the next cultivation season arrivevS. It thus luippens 
that during the cold and rainy season, when his physical 
activities are the greatest and the rigours of the season demand 
jiiorc food and fdniljing, he is least able to provide himself 
vNiihlhcm. IJv r muse, which is rarely more than a mud- 
wailed, iijud-pla^uavd and thatch-roofed structure, becomes 
wri iuui damp inside, and out. The rains also wasli all the 
-'ulaoe inipunru-;-, accumulated during a long dry season, into 
rlic s;)i!rc<.'- v'l drinking water supplies like canals, tanks, and 
oven imo wclP irhcr directly or by percolation. The records 
ol ilie clu nii-*:il and bacteriological analyses of the water of the 
Ped lliih Lak(- vhich supplies the City of Madras, show that 
lIk- watcj’ io impure during and immediately after the 

mill.-, iho iior weather advances the water gets less and 
le-s impniv lo sedimentation and subsidence of the 

inipuj-ii:c-s. These are the factors which contribute to 
the unht;aiihin.'>'> of the rainy season. All the unhealthiness 
wliicli is coinvidciu with the irrigation season is caused by 
certain condit.iujis, adverse to health, engendered by wet and:% 
cold, accentuated by a lower standard of living which reaches 
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its low water-mark during the rainy season. The irrigation 
season synchronises with the rainy season and the period 
immediately following it, and sanitarians who have made only 
a superficial study of the question have precipitately come to 
the conclusion that all the ills which flesh is heir to during 
this period are attributable to irrigation. A crow sat on the 
tree and the fruit fell down ” is a significant and apt Indian 
adage. 

There is one incalculable boon which irrigation works 
have conferred on the areas served by them, which has hardly 
received the prominence it deserves from the advocates of the 
expansion of irrigation in India. Wherever irrigation canals and 
tanks exist, they also form the main drinking water sources of 
the neighbouring villages and towns. In a large majority of 
irrigation tanks, the issue of water for irrigation is suspended 
when the 'water falls to a certain height and the balance is 
reserved for domestic purposes. Even where independent 
tanks exist for the storage of water for human consutnption, 
the tanks are replenished from some irrigation canal or tank. 
With the advent of British rule in India the equipment of 
water-supplies with independent sources for the use of the 
larger ti)wns commenced. The aggregate population which 
enjoys the benefit of such water supplies is, however, a mere 
iota of the larger number which still depends for the chief 
essential of life on irrigation canals and tanks. In the 
existing monetary condition of India the bulk of the people 
must continue to depend upon irrigation wmi-ks for their 
drinking w^ater-supplics. Some of the canal systems and 
tanks in India are of great antiquity, dating from the dawn 
of the Christian era — some of these ancient works are of great 
magnitude and their number is large. The older regimes in 
this country planned and carried out these works thus early 
and on such an extensive scale, doubtless because they realized 
that they were as necessary for providing. water for the con- 
sumption of the people as they were ' for cultivation. Canal 
nnd tank water has a deservedly higher reputation than well 
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water in India. It is said that bad water kills more people 
than famines. The beneficial effects of irrigation 'works on 
the health and well-being of the people is inestimable. 

Scope for Municipal Activity Pending 
Town-Planning Legislation." 

[By Thomas Adams, Tow^n-Planning Advisee to the 
Commission of Conservatiois, Canada,] 

I N an article in the March number of the American Gitij T 
stated that the preparation of town-planning scliemes 
should be preceded by legislation. I do not mean by this 
that there is no preparatory work that can profitably be done by 
municipalities or bodies of citizens interested in the planning 
of their cities prior to the passing of legislation. But I think 
that it is limited to a comparative small,, although very 
important, field. 

It is not desirable that municipalities or commissions 
iv^prescnting groups of municipalities should prepare compre- 
bcn-iv(‘ ])lniis without first obtaining authority to control, 
•Inrifhj iiiC: linie the scheme is being prepared, the area proposed 
Lo be. plnnu-d. Power for this purpose is necessary, whether it 
be obuiine'l by a special Act to meet the particular case or by 
ii general Aci for a whole state or province. Many cities have 
iuid t-')\vn-])lanning reports and plans prepared at considerable 
<.'Ost and have been disappointed to find, after the work was 
(lone, liuir :i was almost impossible to put the proposals into 
practice. Tiiis may have been due, not to any defect in the 
prop-'sals tiiemselves, but to the fact that the schemes were 
pL'opared u-icliout the Municipality first having obtained power 
TO them out and without regard having been paid to the 

cost ari.l licjw it could be met. When the right steps 
are laken nud the right order of procedure is followed, it is 
i[mht practicable to settle the financial details of the scheme 
during iis prtparation, and it has to be borne in mind that 
every scheme must be capable of being tested from the point 
* Frora the American City, 
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of view of its economic soundness. It is not a question of 
sacrificing ideals or principles ; that result need not follow, 
and, besides, it is a separate matter. It is a question of the 
simple necessity in a democratic country of justifying what- 
ever proposals are made on their feasibility from a financial 
standpoint. To accomplish the' above aim it is necessary 
that all town-planning schemes, when prepared, should be 
accompanied by the estimates of the cost of carrying them 
out. This means that the process of preparing a scheme has 
to proceed on certain definite lines in conformity with legal 
practice, and that the co-operation of owners of land has to be 
sought before and not after the scheme is made. Moreover, it 
requires that owners shall not have the power to defeat or 
contravene a scheme while it is in course of preparation. 

Four stages of procedure. 

The preparation of a practical scheme along these lines 
involves four stages of procedure as follow's ; — 

1. Preliminary survey to determine the area to be 
planned and to obtain a map of existing sociological and 
physical conditions. 

2. Obtaining authority to control the area during 
preparation of the scheme, so as to prevent anything being 
done to contravene it or any speculation in values likely to be 
created by it. 

3. Preparing the schemes and getting approval by or 
on behalf of the legislature. 

4. Operating the scheme after it has been approved. 

In democratic countries, such as the United States or 
Canada, it is necessary to proceed in the above order, and 
only the first stage cm be effectually carried out without legis- 
lation. The scope for municipal activity pending the passing 
of legislation is therefore practically limited to preparing a 
preliminary survey and map of existing conditions. 
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The kind of map needed. 

The preparation of such survey and map is argent and 
of great importance. The customary blue-print showing the 
streets and sub-divisions, not even differentiating between 
portions built upon and vacant land, is of little value for 
town-planning purposes. The need is for a printed map 
showing accurately the following details : 

1. Existing and approved streets, foot-paths and fences ; 
differentiating between those streets actually formed or made 
and those which have simply approved by the local authority. 

2. Buildings erected and in course of erection ; distin- 
guishing between public buildings, factories, residences, etc. 

3. Eailways, canals and other artificial features. 

4. Lakes, streams, marshy land, groups of trees and 
other natural features. 

In short, what is required is a map showing the existing 
development and general physical character of the area, in the 
same' way as this is shown on the ordnance survey maps in 
(Treat Britain, The need for such maps for United Btates 
and Cana«lian cities and their environs is all the greater 
because of the extent to which land has been sub-divided 
l.)eyond the limits of the built-upon areas of most cities. 

With regard to levels, all that is necessary on the preli- 
minary '-nr\ey map is to show spot levels at frequent intervals 
along the existing roads, or perhaps along streams and on 
high elevations. Contour maps showing precise intervals of 
Ico'el evoyy 5, 10, 25 or more feet are not necessary at this 
stage, although in undulating areas "they will be required 
when the scheme comes to be prepared. On the whole, it 
be more economical to prepare them in the first stage 
sLifiicient funds are available for the purpose. This is ai 
matter which will have to be decided according to local 
circumstance. When the preliminary survey is completed, 
C(..|»ii-s of the map might usefully be employed to show the ^ 
distribution of^ population and of industries and the traffic 
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conditions of the city. All that is work which can be profit- 
ably carried out without danger, in advance of legislation, hut 
to go further is to jeopardise any scheme tohich it is proposed 
to prepare. 

For town-planning schemes and for general use, apart 
from precise engineering purposes, it would suffice if the maps 
were prepared on a scale of 200 feet to one inch, as in the 
case of the Cincinnati survey, so that a comparatively large 
town could be placed on a map of workable size ; but for 
many purposes a scale of 400 feet to one inch, as has been 
followed in the case of the Baltimore survey, would be more 
useful. The small scale map of part of the suburbs of 
Edinburgh, Scotland — 380 feet to one inch — is a useful map 
for many purposes, but is not large enough to enable precise 
areas to be fixed. But even on this small scale, the British 
maps almost give an accurate idea of the character of a district. 
One of the difficulties in connection with the^preparation of 
such maps is that they require the services of men of special 
engineering training and experience, and they can be prepared 
economically only if the work is supervised by some one who 
has done similar work before. For this reason it would be 
a great advantage if some practical means were found to 
enable the departments of the Federal and Dominion Grovern- 
ments which are engaged in preparing survey maps to give 
assistance to Municipalities on terms to be mutually arranged. 
The work could be made to a large extent revenue-producing 
and would be a good investment. In the absence of sucH 
assistance, the expert help of landscape architects and 
engineers should be obtained. 

A Symposium Suggested, 

As the points raised in this article cast some doubt on the 
practical utility of the methods pursued by numerous town- 
planning commissions which have gone to the expense of 
preparing elaborate town-planning schemes without first 
obtaining legislation to carry therh out, it might be interesting 
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to secure a symposium of opinion on the subject. Bo many 
excellent reports and schemes have been prepared that the 
time seems to have arrived for obtaining a collection of views as 
to the extent to which such schemes have been carried into 
execution, or the extent to which there has been failure to 
make them operative, either for the reasons I have indicated or 
others. 

Town-Planning in Rural Districts. 

[By W. B. Pindab, Clebk to the Hunslet Bubal 
Distbict Council.] 

T he obstacles to the preparation of satisfactory town-plan- 
ning schemes are fewer in rural districts than in urban 
districts and boroughs. There are not so many existing 
buildings to interfere with the general design, and the surveyor 
lias, ilu-rffore, a comparatively free hand. Where road 
widening- nnd improvements are necessary or desh’able, they 
can be carried out at the minimum cost when 5^ ^not 

iilreudy appi;opriated to buildings, and this is an impor- 
tant factor in all town-planning schemes. The number of 
owners,, and particularly of small owners, to be dealt with is 
generally not ^o great and there is consequently less dithculty 
in liarmonirting conflicting interests. Bural councils have an 
opportunity of taking time by the forelock which urban dis- 
tricts, owing to their greater development, have lost, .and a 
greater activity on their part in the administration of Part 11 
of the Housing, Town-Planning, &c., Act while the conditions 
remain favourable would be amply repaid in the years to come* 
There i.-s, luureover, a definite duty laid upon rural district 
councils, equally with councils of more populous areas, to take 
the matter into their careful consideration, and section 61 of 
the Act ompou'ers the Local G-overnment Board to make an 
order on the local authority requiring them to prepare and 
^submit a sgl^LemTe for approval, if the Board are satisfied that 
r.'Such^(K?femc ought to be made. 
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General objects of the scheme. 

The genenil object of a town-planniug scheme is defined 
in the Act to be the securing of proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity and convenience in connection with the laying out 
and use of the land and of any neighbouring lands. It is 
essentially a measure for promoting and safeguarding the 
public health, and its administration has been placed in the 
hands of the sanitary authorities. A scheme may be made as 
respects any land which is in course of development or appears 
likely to be used for building purposes, and wherever there is a 
scarcity of houses or a demand for the provision of new houses^ 
either by the local authority or by private enterprise, we have 
a prima facie case for the preparation of a town-planning 
scheme. Apart from such a scheme there is absolutely no 
power in the hands of the district council to control the lines 
on which their area may be developed, to prevent a jileasant 
residential district being >spoiled by the erection of workshops 
or factories adjacent thereto, to avoid the destruction of natural 
objects of beauty which lend an attraction to the place, or to 
secure that the streets and roads shall be laid out in such a way 
as to meet tlie general convenience of the community instead 
of the immediate interests of the individual owner. It ought 
to be impossible to find a house in the country without a 
decent garden ; yet we often meet with villages where tire 
houses are clustered in a row fronting directly on to the road 
and with no accommodation at the rear beyond the small back- 
yard. What is wanted is that every resident should have a 
home in the place, and not merely a house in which to eat and 
sleep. To secure this, the houses should be placed as far as 
possible in pleasant surroundings with plenty of open space. 

Defining the area of schemes. 

The preparation of town-planning schemes is a work which 
may appropriately be carried on at the present time whan so 
many other works are held in abeyance. The cost of the 
actual preparation of the scheme is not very great, and the 
fact that the building trade is almost at a standstill owing 
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to war renders it all the more desirable that schemes should 
be taken in hand now, so that when we return to normal 
conditions and there is a general renewal of activity it may 
be directed on right lines. It must be remembered that 
a satisfactory scheme cannot be carried through in a hurry and 
that a considerable period, amounting probably to at least two 
years, must elapse between its initial and its concluding stages. 
When it has been resolved to prepare a scheme, the first 
important question to be decided is the area to which the 
scheme shall apply. This is a question which each council 
will have to determine for itself, as circumstances vary largely 
in different localities ; but, speaking generally, it is advisable 
not to make the area too small, since there is little difference 
between the cost of preparing a scheme for a small area and a 
large one. Frequently it will be advisable to include land in 
the area of an adjoining authority, particularly where the road 
forms the boundary between the two districts. A road is 
considered a bad boundary for a town-planning scheme, and 
Av}.iciic\-er there is a road on the boundary of the area selected 
r.o b(; dealt with, a good building depth on the opposite side, 
say Tioi loss than 150 feet, should be included. One reason is 
ihai it 1 := important to have the whole road under control for 
widening and general development purposes, and another is 
that ihc amenity of the area controlled by a scheme on one 
^ide of the road may be entirely spoilt by the crowding together 
of buildings on the other side which is free from any restric- 
tions. When the area has been determined, one of the first 
cou^idi'j’fLtions, and probably the most important of all in rural 
lown-pl aiming schemes will be to settle the lines of the princi- 
j)al roiu'l- to be constructed as part of the scheme and their 
widiJi. From an owner’s point of view it must be a great 
ad va tilage to have it settled beforehand what roads are intended 
to bo made, and from a ratepayer’s point of view it is obviously 
better to have the roads made of an adequate width in the 
first instance, rather than to incur the very heavy expense of 
widening them later. 
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Heavy traffic problems. 

Owing to the advent of the motor car and the enormous 
development of both fast and heavy traffic on our highways, 
the future standard of road construction, so far as through 
roads are concerned with regard to both strength and width 
will have to be considerably enlarged. Many road widenings 
have • already been undertaken in rural districts, and 
considerable sums of money have still to be expended in 
rounding off ugly corners in order to increase the safety of 
the traffic. 

Provision of open spaces. 

The provision of a sufficient number of open spaces to 
be used as recreation grounds will form an essential part of 
the scheme. Just as the town needs its park, the village 
requires its play-ground. The play-grounds must be arranged 
so as to be convenient to the houses and not too far away 
or the children will not use them, but will continue to play 
about the streets to the danger both of themselves and users 
of the roads. Other open spaces will be required for cultiva- 
tion as allotments, no buildings being allowed to be erected on 
them other than green-houses, summerhouses, etc. The need 
for the limitation of the number of houses to the acre appears 
to be quite as great in rural districts as in the towns'. There 
are many rural areas where the houses in the centre of the 
village are crowded together at the rate of 40 or more to the 
acre, as though the land were more valuable than in the heart 
of London. Special areas may also be reserved for certain 
classes of buildings, and provision made to prevent the spoiling 
of good residential districts by the erection therein of shops, 
warehouses or factories. The limitation of the number of 
houses to the acre is always one of the most important 
features of any scheme. Here again, circumstances vary so 
much in different localities that it is impossible to set up any 
fixed standard. The number of houses permitted in a 
residential area, for instance, would not be so large as in 
m industrial district. Each council must be the judge of 
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what is most suitable for its own area, but it is now largely 
agreed that the maximum number of houses of any class 
allowed on any one acre should not exceed twenty. 

Claims for Damages. 

Generally, it will be possible in rural districts to design 
schemes which will not involve the local authority in serious 
claims for damages, and on the other hand where any property 
is increased in value by the making of the scheme the council 
may recover one-half of such inci’ease from the owner. In 
my opinion the most prudent coui’se a council could adopt 
would be to consult an experienced surveyor at the outset, 
as by so doing, they will avoid many difficulties which would 
otherwise beset them. In conclusion I feel that I cannot do 
better than quote the words of the Board's circular on the Act 
issued on the 31st December, 1909, in which they say that 
'‘the Bonrd trust that councils in who«o districts signs of 
lievel'ipinem v.vo will give’ very LHIl cou-ideration to the 

c>i*porrini'rii.'-: which the Act otVe-rs of guiding and controlling 
rbai doveio[)nifn: h'»r tlio Iv-nelir ol riie c-nmnunity, and that 
in d«*ing ihr\ will be;ir in muid heavy burden which 
]i:i- hillom'U the ratepayers (d ncniy clisuicis in the past in 
r(Mned> ing dcfeci- ot the kiud v. hicb ii i- lu-w within their 
]jov. er to pr(jvent." 

The Control and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis in Bombay.'' 

\B\ Du. J. A. Ti'rnlr, il.J).. D.r.H., Kxecittive 
IIUALTii Ol’FtCr.lL] 

{ "N di-aliug witli tlns^ucMion ir will be of micrest to review 
iht. iiisi »ry oL the subjori jis Jeali with l)y the Health 
Dc])aiTmoiu in Bomhox. 

A .1 the Geiioial Meeting of ilic British ('cmgi’ess on Tuber- 
culosis for the prevcnti.m of eonsiunplion, iield in July 1901, 
cerLaiii Ciesolutioiis were passed, inid the Corporation appoint- 
' Boing li JRtsport niado ro rhe Corporatiou. 
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ed a Committee “ to consider the subject in consultation with 
the Commissioner and the Health Officer and to frame such 
measures as may be desirable and possible for the purpose of 
checking Tubercular disease amongst all classes of the popula- 
tion of the City of Bombay.” 

The Executive Health Officer was asked to submit, for 
being placed before the Committee, a memorandum of sugges- 
tions, arj’anged in order of importance, showing the practical 
measures that might be taken for the prevention of the disease 
(iuV?6 Commissioner’s No. 2478(5 of 12th December 1901). 

x\ccordingly, I forwarded the following list under No. 
16042 of 12th February, 1902 : — 

1. Voluntary notification by medical men to the Health 
Officer of every case of tuberculosis coming to their knowledge. 

2. Facilities to be given for a bacteriological examination 
of sputuin sent by medical men to the Health Officer to as- 
certain whether tubercular bacilli are present. 

3. Instructions to be given how to disinfect a room in 
wffiich a case of tuberculosis has occurred and died. 

4. Instructions to be given how to disinfect sputum and 
to prevent the bacilli spreading the disease. 

5. Disinfection and lime-washing of every infected 
' house at Municipal expense, where necessary, in the opinion 

of the Health Officer, and systematic lime-washing of every 
common lodging-house twice a year at owner’s expense. 

6. Printed instructions in English and the Vernaculai’s 
to the people, and instructions by male and female visitors as 
to the precautions necessary to prevent the spread of disease 
and notices posted as to spitting. 

7. Prevention of over-crowding in houses, factories and 
workshops. 

8. Ventilation of houses, Printing Offices and Work- 
shops, and removal of dust from wool and cotton cleaning 
godowns and all trade processes causing pollution of air liable 
to affect the lungs and predispose to infection. 
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9. Provision of sanatoria for isolating' and treating cases 
of Tuberculosis. 

10. Inspection of milk and meat supplies and analysis 
of milk. 

The suggestions, along with the Committee’s Eeport, 
“were approved and adopted, and a copy forwarded to the 
Commissioner and the Health Officer for guidance. 
(Corporation Eesolution No. 922 of 5th May, 1902.) 

In 'October, 1902, the Government of Bombay issued a 
Eesolution (No. 5570, General Department, of 9th October, 
1902) publishing the remarks of the Government of India on 
•the Eesohuions passed on the subject of Tuberculosis by the 
British Congress and requested the Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
with reference to the suggestion in paragraph 3 of the letter 
from the Government of India : — 

In the 5th Eesolution the Congress have also suggested' 
that medical officers of health should use all their powers to 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis by means of milk and meat. 
This suggestion is of importance mainly in municipal areas, 
where some Officer of the Municipal body usually has power 
to inspect materials of food and drink.” 

. As the re-organisation of the Health Department was 
under consideration, I suggested, long before the issue of the 
Eesolution, the establishment of a properly equipped 
Municipal Laboratory and the appointment of a Municipal 
Analyst for the examination of milk, ghee and other articles 
of food. 

The Laboratory was established and the City Analyst 
was appointed in April, 1903. 

I suggested also the ^ippointmeut of Pood Inspectors and 
■ the necessary a^ndffitents of the Municipal Act (Annual 
^Eeport for ,^^3). , 
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In 1903 I submitted a report on the milk supply of 
Bombay, and made several suggestions for providing a certified 
milk supply. 

Fresh proposals on the subject were submitted in 1904 at 
the request of the Corporation. (Annual Reports for 1904 
and 1905). 

In my i^nnual Report for 1908, I referred to the measures 
suggested by me in 190*2 for the prevention of Tuberculosis 
and pointed out how the adoption of those precautionary 
measures appeared to have borne some fruit in the large 
number of notifications received every year and the steady 
decline in the annual mortality from the disease. In 1902, 
the mortality from the disease stood at 3,957 (5*09 per 1,000 
of population); it fell to 3,567 in 1906, (3*61), 2,877 in 1907 
{2-94) and 2,387 in 1908 (2*44). 

In 1910 investigations were carried on by this Depart- 
ment into the subject of infected or tuberculous milk and 
sputum and the results were embodied in my report published 
in 1911 on How Tuberculosis is spread in India.*' 

Leaflets on the precautions to be taken are distributed, 
^and lectures given. The Municipal District Nurses and the 
Health Visitors of the Bombay Sanitary Association make 
frequent visits to houses and advise the parents and relatives. 

The question has been before the Corporation on several 
occasions (See report of the Committee, 1902) and certain re- 
commendations were made. 

The disease has been notifiable in Bombay since 1903, 
rhougli the number of cases notified by medical men is small 
cojupared with the number of eases occurring. 

In my report on ‘*How Tuberculosis is spread in India," 
T911, I dealt with a large series of experiments on sputum 
and the question of the part played by milk in the spread of 
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TuberciilosiR in India, and made the following snggestiony as 
to the control of the disease : — 

Public precautions — Municipal and State. 

To thoroughly undertake the work of controlling and 
exterminating Tuberculosis in a community, much time, 
trouble, and energy is required with a perfect organisation 
and thorough control and suital)le bye-laws and regulations. 
A perfect routine system will have to l)e followed beginning with 
compulsory notification of every case by tlie IMedical man in 
charge or by direct inquiry by a special Qualiiied Medical 
Staff, male and female, also by Health Visitors and Nurses. 

Circular notices and printed precautions will have fco be 
freely distributed, and thorough disinfection of rooms, clotliing, 
&c., in which a case has occurred. 

On receipt of a notification or information of a case or 
a certificate of death from phthisis, or as the result of 
examination of sputum sent to the Laboratory, the Sanitary 
Oiffcc'’ visits the house, making inquiries into the duration 
oi tile cases and its surroundings. Instructions are given, 
priniiLd and oral, and the case, if possible, removed to the 
Hospital for Consumption. 

Pie then proceeds to disinfect the room and bedding. 
Ph^iiiau'h process of rubbing the walls with dough to collect 
ihe in looted dust may be adopted in suitable bouses, Init 
wuuld not be practicable in all Indian dwellings. 

'Two per cent. Solution of Chloride of Lime or Izal, 1-30, 
n>ay 'oc used for washing the floor, walls, and ceilings. 

The furniture should be washed with a damp cloth soaked 
!n Iziil and the linen soaked in Carbolic Acid. 

Tim walls, ceiling and floors should he rubbed over with 
d'jngJi. ijo collect the dust, and the dough afterwards burnt ; on 
no nccuLint should the room be swept with a brush or duster 
as iIk* infected material may be dispersed in the air and may 
be inhaled,^ by the operatives. 
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The floors, walls, and ceilings should be treated with 
Formalin Spray or with Chloride of Lime oz. to a gallon 
of water or Izal 1-50. 

The linen and bedding should be passed through a steam 
sterilizer. 

A room occupied by a phthisical patient should be thus 
treated every 6 months. 

Kegular forms should be kept, and a register made of all 
cases visited and the action taken. 

Municipal. 

Improvements in dwellings, Town Planning and 
ventilation of houses and areas. 

Hospital accommodation, Sanatoria and Consumption 
Dispensaries should be provided. 

In all countries these Institutions are provided by the 
Municipalities, State or charitable persons and privately. 

Inspection of meat and milk, dairies, cowsheds, slaughter- 
houses and of the over-crowding of workshops and factories 
should be systematically carried out. 

Under the Heading of Inspection of food and milk, these 
matters are dealt with. 

All milch cattle should be tested with Tuberculin, and 
legislation adopted for compensation and slaughter of infected 
animals. 

(1) Compulsory notification of births within 24 hours. 

(2) Complete control of the milk supply by the State, 
ensuring the removal of dairies from the centres of large towns 
and cities ; cleanliness in the collection of milb and the 
transmission of it irom the dairy to the consumer ; the 
application of the Tuberculin test to dairy cattle and the 
removal of such as react to the test. 
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(3) Medical inspection of school children and scliool 
premises, factories, workshops and infected houses by medical 
men and Health Visitors to ensure sufficient hygienic measures 
and sanitary arrangements. 

(4) Housing reform, thus raising the social and domestic 
conditions of the poor, 

Segregiitiun in Hospital of advanced cases and 
public and private Sanatoria. 

(0) Compulsory notification of the disease. 

The investigation carried on by this Department was the 
first investigation into the subject in India, and I advised 
further inquiry. 

I came to the conclusion that, so far as these experiments 
have shown, Tuberculosis in cattle is rare in Bombay. 

I pointed out that the subject was worth c.msi dering 
further, but with the pressure of work this was impossible in 
the Health Department of the Municipality ; and suggested 
that it be taken up by the Parel Laboratory to whom I would 
give all assistance possible. 

The results of my investigation were : — 

(1) That cattle in Bombay and presumably other parts 
of India do suffer from Tuberculosis to a slight extent. 

(•2) That it is possible to infect milk by human agency 
owing to the habits and customs of the attendants and the 
method of distributing milk, 

(3) That a possible source of infection is the fasces of in- 
fected cattle due to the intimate connection there is between 
the labouring class and the cattle and the enormous use made 
of cow-dung in the houses and surroundings. 

Later on, Major Gloster, I.M.S., carried out at the Pare! 
Laboratory the examination of 100 samples of single cow's 
milks in Bombay for Tubercle bacilli by^ animal tests and in 
no case were the guinea pigs found to have developed 
Tuberculosis. 
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For many years, the City of Bombay was passing through 
a series of epidemics of plague, small-pox, cholera and malaria, 
and the energies and resources of the Health Department 
were taxed to the utmost, as during these years the various 
re-organisation and re-arrangements of the Health Depart- 
ment to a certain extent handicapped its efforts towards 
measures for the control of Tubercular and other diseases and 
it was impossible to deal on a large scale with the particular 
subject which has only recently been so fully developed in 
England. 

The wave of Anti-Tubercular measures, which spread all 
over the world during the past few years, reached India : and 
in (February) 1912, Mr. Eatan Tata offered to contribute very 
handsomely to a scheme for the control of Tuberculosis, which 
offer was published in the Press (March). Mr. Eatan Tata’s- 
proposal was laid before His Excellency the Grovernor — Lord 
Sydenham — who informed me that the question was engaging 
the attention of Government and he called a meeting of the 
Medical Profession to consider how best a Scheme could be 
worked. 

I was requested to draw up a Scheme, which I did, and 
His Excellency called a public meeting (3rd April, 1912) at 
the Town Hall, at which he spoke on the question and my 
Scheme was submitted and many of those present — medical 
men and citizens of Bombay — s[jokc in support of the 
Scheme. 

The result of that meeting was The King George V Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, and an Executive Committee was formed 
and the Executive Health Officer and Dr. N. H. Choksey, 
Special Assistant to Health Officer for Infectious Diseases,, 
were appointed Honorary Secretaries. 

The Scheme formulated was adopted and has now been 
working nearly three years. A Tuberculosis Dispensary with 
a Medical Officer and Nurse was established and has been 
working satisfactorily. The Government of Bombay, the 
Miinicipality and private individuals contributed^ 
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Mr. Tata disapppointed at the Scheme not receiving the 
financial support from CTOvernment, Municipality aiul 
Millowners and other employers of lal)our he anticipated, 
reduced his subscription to Es. (5,000) and now states that 
he is not prepared to continue it. 

So far the woi’k of the League has been solely in the 
City of Bombay : the only work clone outside by the League 
was the offering of advice to Municipalities in the Presidency 
and sending copies of literature on the subject. 

Although the scheme was meant for the improvement of 
the health of the people in the City^and to create an interest 
in the Presidency, many members of the Corporation strongly 
objected to the Health Officer taking part as an Honorary 
worker in a scheme fraught with such importance to the 
health of the City and in a work so intimately connected with 
sanitary administration and the relief of sickness in Bombay. 

The x\nti-Tul)wrculosis League is attempting by voluntary 
effort, with the assistance of the Health Officer and -mis 
Assistant as Honorary Secretaries to organise, supervise and 
control without remuneration, the work which is done in 
other Cities of the civilised world by specially highly paid 
Officials employed by Municipalities, County Councils and 
other Local Authorities, 

As the League had started the work, I did not think it 
advisable to lay a separate scheme before the Corporation 
until we saw how things were going. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis League is managed by a Commit- 
tee of prominent medical men and citizens of Bombay, many 
being members of the Corporation. 

The first step taken was to start a dispensary and employ 
a special staff and organise a series of lectures and visits to the 
infected houses. It was soon found that to enable it to be of 
greater benefit to the citizens, beds should be provided whither 
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cases coming to the knowledge of the Tuberculosis office could 
be removed so as to treat them and prevent their becoming a 
danger to their relatives and others. 

At the suggestion of the Honorary Secretaries, who 
being the Chief Officers of the Health Department, are inti- 
mately in touch with the existence of the disease and well 
acquainted wdth the requirements of the people, a proposal 
was made to the Corporation to allow, as an experiment, the 
empty Wards at the Maratha Hospital to be used for the 
purpose : the Corporation bearing the cost out of the grant for 
Infectious Diseases, as the Wards were no longer required for 
plague — that disease having been reduced to almost a negligible 
quantity for the greater part of the year. 

The suggestion was a modest one, as an experiment, to 
ascertain how far such accommodation would be acceptable to 
Indian patients; the cost was small, as it was money saved by 
the reduction of other infectious diseases. 

The request of the Anti>Taberculosis League was, 
however, rejected by the Corporation. 

We are, therefore, now in this position : the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League cannot, for lack of funds, continue to carry out 
a complete, campaign to anything like the extent it hoped. 
With one dispensary and no hospital, very little can be done. 

It will be seen that the „question of the prevention of 
Tuberculosis has not been neglected but has been dealt with 
by the Health Department prior to the date when the control 
of the disease became so prominent a factor in Public Health 
Administration in England. 

To compare the measures in force in Western Countries 
and those in India is not of much value for the present 
purpose but as a guide to the importance attached to the 
prevention of Tuberculosis, they may be stated. 

In England, the Public Health (Tuberculosis) Eegulations, 
1908, provide for the notification, within 48 hours, of Tuber- 
culosis of the Lungs, occurring in any person, either an 
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inmate of a Poor Law Institution or in receipt of out-door 
Poor Law relief. Thej^ also provide that the Medical Ofiicer 
of Health is to be informed, when the patient is discharged 
from hospital, of his actual or intended place of destination ; 
and also any change of address by the Relieving* Officer. 

Tlie Public Health (Tuberculosis in Hospitals) Regula- 
tions, which came into force on the 1st May, 1911, extend 
notification to cases under treatment in Hospitals generally 
including Dispensaries. 

The Public Health (Tuberculosis) Regulations, 1911, came 
into operation on the 1st January, 1912, and provide for the 
compulsory notification, by the Medical Practitioner, of all 
cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, provided that the Medical 
Practitioner need not notify any case of Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis that has been previously notified under the Poor Law 
Regulations or under the the Hospital Regulations. 

On receipt of the notification, the home of the patient is 
visited, and full enquiries made into the history of the case ; 
the condition of the home, habits of the people, and the 
general sanitary arrangements of the premises are also 
repotted upon. An instruction card, containing information 
for Consumptive People and those who live with them,’' is 
freely circulated, and, if necessary, full explanation is given. 
Disinfection of the house and bedding follows, and if the 
patient remains at home, the premises are also periodically 
disinfected. 

An officer of the Sanitary Staff subsquently revisits the 
home, and, if necessary, advises the patient as to the need for 
absolute cleanliness, free ventilation of the rooms, and care in 
dealing with the expectoration, and notes that the general 
insuuctions embodied in the instruction card are being 
tollowed. 

Administrative control of Tuberculosis in England* 

The year 1912-1913 will always stand out as a landmark 
;in the history of the administrative control of Tuberculosis in 
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England. During this year the Local Government Board 
made all the forms of Tuberculosis compulsorily notifiable ; 
the provisions of the National Insurance Act, 1911, as to 
sanatorium benefit came into operation. 

The capital grant under the Finance Act, 1911, of IJ 
million pounds sterling for the provision of institutions for the 
treatment of Tuberculosis in the United Kingdom became 
available ; and the important offer was made by the Treasury 
to defray one half of the annual cost of Schemes for the 
treatment of Tuberculosis, proposed by Local Authorities and 
approved by the Local Government Board, which are available 
for the entire population, after deducting any contribution 
received from the Local Insurance Cominitte or from other 
sources. These sums were, of course, to be provided from 
the taxation specially imposed. 

Through these measures and the administrative arrange- 
ments made in connection with them, a more complete control 
over Tuberculosis than was previously possible is being organ- 
ised, both by treatment and by allied preventive measures. 

Tuberculosis Officers. 

In nearly all areas, the Medical Officer of Health of the 
county borough or administrative county has been appointed 
as administrative Tuberculosis officer in charge of the 
organisation of the Scheme. One or more clinical Tuberculosis 
officers have been appointed in charge of the clinical side of 
the work of the local authority. In a few smaller counties 
and county boroughs the Medical Officer of Health has been 
appointed clinical as well as administrative officer, when there 
has been satisfactory evidence that he has had special clinical 
experience in the treatment of tuberculosis. In some instances, 
assistance in the clinical work has been needed, and in 
some county boroughs an officer who is assisted by a medical 
officer of health and assistant tuberculosis officer has been 
appointed. In other instances, chiefly in sparsely populated 
counties, officers who have special experience of tuberculosis 
have been appointed who combine the functions of assistant 
tuberculosis officer and school medical inspector. 
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Dispensaries- 

In some instances, the county borough council o]* ‘tlie 
county council, or in London tlie metropolitan borough council, 
has conti'acted with a voluntary association or with the 
committee of a general or special hospital to undertake part 
or tlie whole of the dispensary work. The details of tlie 
arrangements vary considerably in defferent cases. In some 
areas, counties and county boroughs have arranged for the 
appointment of a jojnt tuberculosis officer, to serve the county 
borough and an adjacent part of the county area, payment of 
salary being arranged according to the time devoted to the 
■work of each autliority. 

The cost of such provision has varied greatly, being 
usually higher in county boroughs than in county districts. 

The buildings, which are constructed of permanent 
material, are estimated to cost about £578, exclusive of site 
and furniture. Of this cost £360 is allocated for the tubercu- 
losis dispensary and £218 for the school clinic. Himilar 
dispensaries combined with school clinics are proposed in the 
majoritj^pf towns in England. 

\ 

In fcmdon, provision of residential accommodation is 
being provided by the London County Council. This provi- 
sion will inclMe" observation and emergency beds, which 
should prove of great assistance to the dispensaries. It is 
considered very desirable to arrange for the admission of 
patients into' these beds direct from dispensaries, or otherwise, 
with as little formality as possible. It is, moreover, desirable 
that observation and emergency beds should be closely 
associated with the dispensary, the dispensary medical officer 
having access to the patients in them. The extent to which 
these beds are used, and indirectly much of the value of the 
beds for dispensary work, will depend upon the closeness of 
their relationship to the dispensary. 
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Residential Institutions for the treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

On July l8th, 1914, the number of institutions and ot beds 
which were approved under Section 1(5 (1) {a) of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, for the treatment of tuberculosis in 
Enj^'land exclusive of Monmouth, was as follows: : — 


1. Provided by county and county borough councils and 
other sanitary authorities: — 



Nambei’ of 

Number 


Institutions. 

of Beds. 

Special institutions (Sanatouia) ... 

•20 

1.339 

Provision at isolation hospitals ... 

57 

1,493 

,, ,, small-pox hospitals ... 

30 

1,070 


107 

3,908 

2. Provided by voluntary associations and by 
enterprise. 

private 

Special institutions (Sanatoria and 

con- 


sumption hospitals) ... 

84 

4,059 

General hospitals 

36- 

153 

Children’s institutions (voluntary) 

13 

7-20 


132 

4,938 

In addition to the above, large number of beds 

in Poor 


Law Institutions are emjiloyed in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Excluding tliese last-named beds, the accommodation now 
available in England for the treatment of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis represents one bed for every 3,848 persons (census 
population). 

Further accommodation is in process of being supplied. 
The Board have approved plans for new buildings to 
accommodate 2,796 additional These, when provided, 

will bring up the accommodation in England to one bed for 
every 2,924 persons. Fifteen sites for new sanatpria and 
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huspitals have been approved. These institutions when 
completed will supply 1,572 additional beds, and there will 
then be one bed for every 2,657 of the census population of 
1911. 

The medical needs met by these beds can most succinctly 
be described by using the classification of cases of puhnoucary 
tuberculosis. 

Classification of Consumptive Patients. 

In considering the provision required for the treatment 
of tuberculosis patients, it is convenient for statement of the 
case to have in mind a classification of these patients. The 
following classification has been arranged from the standpoint 
of the accommodation needed in residential institutions. It is 
confined to pulmonary cases. 

Group A . — Cases in which permanent improvement or 
recovery can usually be anticipated. 

Group B , — Cases in which only temporary, though pos^ly 
prolonged, improvement may be anticipated. 

This Group will include — 

(11 Patients who may be expected to recover consider- 
able ability to work, as a result of protracted treatment. 

(2) Patients admitted for a short term for educational 
treatment, 

(3) Patients with advanced disease, many of whom* 
improve greatly under institutional treatment. 

Group C.— Advanced cases requiring continuous medical 
care and nursing. 

Group D. — Oases requiring special observation — 

(1) Patients admitted for the purpose of diagnosis. 

(2) Patients needing to be watched, before the best form 
of continued treatment can be determined. 

Eniergen^^...^ cases, e.g., patients with haemoptysis, and 
patients. requiring surgical treatment may come within any of 
thejE-fiove groups. 
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Most of the 4,059 beds in sanatoria and consumption 
hospitals provided by voluntary association or by private 
enterprise are intended for patients in Group A ; though, owing 
to the causes indicated, they doubtless contain a considerable 
proportion of patients in the other groups. It is impossible to 
state precisely the number of beds available for patients in 
Group A, and in Groups B, C and D respectively ; but it is 
highly probable that the accommodation for patients in Group 
A has already reached one bed per 5,000 population, the 
accommodation recommended by the Departmental Committee 
on Tuberculosis as immediately advisable. 

This accommodation is at present very unevenly distri- 
buted, and much of it is at present being utilised for patients 
coming within Groups B, C and D. 

The reports of medical inspectors and of medical officers 
of health, as well as a consideration of the figures given above, 
show that much more accommodation than is now available 
is required for patients in Groups B, C and D. In some 
towns, e,g,, in Sheffield and St. Helens, accommodation for 
these groups of patients has been provided to an extent 
■exceeding one bed to 5,000 population, the tentative standard 
set by the Departmental Committee, In these towns, all 
insured and many non-insured persons requiring treatment in 
a residential institution can be adequately dealt with, irrespect- 
ive of the stage of the disease, but additional beds are needed 
if patients belonging to the population as a whole, including 
poor-law patients, are to be satisfactorily treated. 

The Departmental Committee advised that these beds 
might be assumed to amount to one bed to 2,500 population, 
for all stages of adult pulmonary tuberculosis, in addition to 
poor- In w provision. This last in November, 1911, amounted 
l:o about 9,000 beds in England and Wales. On this basis the 
census population of England and Wales implies the need for 
about 14,428 beds in addition to the 9,000 beds under the 
poor-law, making a total provision of about one bed per 1,500 
population* 
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It is conveiiieiit to compare this estiniatc \\ith the 
provision or pi'oposed provision in certain areas. For instance, 
it is found that at St. Helens (population 98,158) 52 con- 
sumptive patients were receiving" residential treatment in tlie 
borough sanatorium and 34 patients belonging to the borough 
were in the poor-law iniirmaj’y. Tliis present use oi beds 
for pulmonary tuberculosis implies a provisioji of one bed for 
every 1,123 persons (census). With this amount of provision, 
apparently all patients were receiving institutional treatment 
who needed it. It may be of interest to note that the con- 
sumptives under treatment in residential institutions in tliis 
St. Helens borough came within the following groups in each 


institution: — 

Borough 

Poor-law 


Scinatorium. 

Infirmary, 

Group k 

9 

2 

. B 

26 

13 

„ C 

17 

19 


52 

34 ■ 


Two county boroughs, Bradford and Sheffield, have elabo- 
nued tuberculosis schemes intended to deal with tuberculosis 
m all classes of the population, including poor-laio patients \ 
ajid the following particulars as to these schemes are impor- 
tant, as a partial guide, to the medical officers of health of 
other towns. 

It should be explained that in each town the number of 
I'.eds intended to be provided has been decided upon after 
ascertaining the number of beds needed to replace existing 
poor-law accommodation plus accommodation on the basis of 
one bed to 2,500 population. 



Bradford 

Sheffield. 

Population (1911) ... 

288,458 

454,632 

Beds to be provided for pul- 



monary tuberculosis 

252 

350 

Eepresenting one bed per 



population 

1,143 

1,299 
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Comparing these diffei'ent results, it would ap})ear that in 
many county boroughs something like one bed per 1,‘200 of 
population is likely to be needed to meet current requirements 
for the institutional treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis ; but 
that in administrative counties a smaller number than this 
may suffice. 

Scheme for .the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Before the National Insurance Act came into operation 
in England, large strides had already been taken by a con- 
siderable number of local authorities to secure the treatment 
of tuberculosis patients in their respective areas. In December 
1911, nearly 1,400 beds for consumptives had been provided 
by sanitary authorities, in addition to the 9,000 beds in poor- 
law institutions, found to be occupied, in November 1911, by 
consumptives. At that time also, there were 84 sanatoria in 
the hands of private persons or voluntary associations, having; 
a total provision of about 4,200 beds, of which 400 were rented 
by local authorities. The total number of beds then available 
apart from poor-law institutions was about 5,200. In addition, 
14 sanitary authorities had provided tuberculosis dispensaries, 
and in 50 other districts tuberculosis dispensaries under 
voluntary management were available. 

The two most important findings of the Departmental 
Committee in England were — 

(1) that any scheme which is to form a basis for the 
control of tuberculosis should be available for the whole 
community; and 

(2) that the organisation of schemes throughout the 
country can best be carried out if undertaken by local 
authorities. 

In their circular of the 14th May, 1912, the Local Grovern- 
ment Board expressed their general agreement with the 
findings of the Committee, as set out in the interim report, and 
urged all county councils and county borough councils to 

T 
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proceed to formulate a scheme to provide for the treatioeiit of 
cases of tuberculosis within their area, and emphasised that — 

“In a disease such as tuberculosis, the pi’evention of 
infection, and the treatment of the patient must necessarily be 
placed in the closest relation to each other.” 

Residential Institutions. 

The residential institutions at which tuberculous patients 
were being treated prior to the year 1912 in England varied 
much in type. There were first of all the various general 
hospitals, the special hospitals for consumption, and the hospitals 
and convalescent homes for children with tuberculosis, mostly 
under the control of voluntarily organised committees, at 
which various forms of medical and surgical tuberculous were, 
und continue to be, treated. Next there were the limited 
number of sanatoria, for the protracted treatment of cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis likely to receive permanent benefit 
from this treatment. Most of these were either under the 
(Control of voluntary committees or in private hands. A few 
were owned by municipalities or poor-law authorities. A large 
number of consumptives, especially patients with advanced 
were being treated and now are being treated by poor- 
law authorities in work-house infirmaries. In addition, a 
iiuiiil>er of sanitary authorities had made provision for the 
trcaimmit of consumptives at their isolation hospitals in the 
iutevvids of epidemics, when a pavilion of the hospital was 
vacant ; or for the similar use of their small-pox hospital when 
the, hospital was not required for small-pox. Lastly, a number 
oi' sanatoria, small hospitals and convalescent homes under 
l>rivaie ownership and management were in existence when 
rlie question of approval by the Board under the National 
Insarance Act first arose. 

Permanent Schemes for the Institutional Treatment of 
Tuberculosis. 

The Local Government Board, in their circular letter of 
6th December* 1912, made some further observations as to the 
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orginisatioa of sohemes for the institutional treatment of 
tuberculosis. Subject to the general consideration ‘‘ that the 
organisation of schemes must be undertaken as 2 )art of the 
public health adyninistration of the area to tvhich they relate 
frith the medical officer of health as the chief administrative 
caul ■r-i‘.:i^;,}.j officer, the desiderata as to dispensary and 
residential institutions ivere set out'' 

Sanatoria and Combined Institutions. 

A unit of 100 beds is generally regarded as best adapted 
to secure a sanatorium which can be well placed and efficiently 
organised, with due regard to economy of administration. 
With larger institutions there is some risk of loss of individual 
knowledge of and influence over patients on the part of the 
medical superintendent. A unit of 100 beds, on the basis of 
one bed for 5,000 population for patients in Group A, as 
recommended by the Deparmental Committee on Tuberculosis, 
should serve a population of 500,000 ; and, in order to secure 
such a unit, combinations of authorities for sanatorium provision 
have been urged by the Board. In some instances such combi- 
nations are being formed; in most instances negotiations to this 
end have involved delay, and have been met by counter- 
proposals for “self-contained schemes.” 

In this connection the question has necessarily arisen 
wdiether patients in all stages of disease can be satisfactorily 
treated in the same institution. The “ sanatorium ” in the 
sense of an institution for patients in Group A, presents 
the advantage that it can be remote from large towns, and 
probably in some respects better situated than a combined 
institution, i,e., an institution of patients in Groups A, B, C, D, 
Experience, however, shows that there is no administrative 
•or medical difficulty in treating advanced consumptives in the 
same institution as patients with earlier disease, provided that 
the type of sleeping accommodation for patients consists 
chiefly of rooms for one or two patients or of small wards. 
With such an arrangement, if a section of the institution 
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consisting of one or two bedded rooms or small wards is 
devoted to patients who needed special nursing, irrespective of 
the stage of disease, it is -impossible for the patient with 
advanced disease to infer the hopeless character of his illness 
from his place in the institution. 

The combined institution belonging to one authority 
affords the medical and administrative advantage that the 
tuberculosis officer can, as a rule, watch his patients through- 
out the whole course of their treatment, both at the sanatorium 
and the dispensary. 

Details as to Residential Institutions. 

Site . — The area of land required will depend upon the 
number of patients and the type of cases. The IJ)ei)artn}entai 
Committee recommended a site allowing ^ acre per patient as 
a fair allowance, but less may suffice/’ It will be noted that 
this is only a general observation, and a smaller amount of 
land may properly suffice in the case of sanatorium for a 
large number of patients. 

The site of a sanatorium should be sufficiently large to 
permit of open air ».-uiployuKJit of a considerable number of 
patients. It is desirable that a site of 50 acres in extent should! 
generally be provided for 100 beds, if land is readily available 
and the price moderate. An area of not less than 20 acres- 
may suffice where suitable land is difficult to obtain or the 
price is very high. In all cases an area of at least one-fifth of 
an acre should be allowed per patient. For a hospital, less- 
than this area is permissible. 

Floor and Wall Space . — The Board have adopted the 
rules that sleeping accommodation should provide a floor space 
of at least 64 square feet for each patient ; and that the distance 
between adjacent beds should not be less than eight feet mea- 
sured along the wall between the centres of the heads of the 
beds. In iustitutionsfor children the distance between adjoin- 
y-ing beds, as thus computed, may be reduced to six feet. 
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Nursing Staff . — An analysis of the staffing of various 
sanatoria appears to indicate that, in a large institution, one 
nurse will generally be adequate for every twelve patients. 
In a hospital for advanced patients, or in a combined institu- 
tion, a larger staff may be required. 

The Objects of Treatment. 

The relative utility of various institutions may be more 
clearly expressed when they are considered from the standpoint 
of the intention of the treatment. The object aimed at in 
most sanatoria has been the cure of the tuberculosis patients ; 
or, when this is impracticable, his recovery to an extent which 
makes him again a working member of the community. 

The majority of patients admitted to a sanatorium improve 
very considerably, and a large proportion regain what is 
apparently full health. Similar results,- in many instances, 
are difficult to obtain under the social conditions and conditions 
of treatment at the patient’s own home. It is recognised, 
however, that a considerable proportion of patients discharged 
from a sanatorium with full working capacity will relapse and 
die within the next few years ; and in estimating the economic 
value of sanatorium treatment, information as to the frequency 
with which health is permanently maintained will need to be 
obtained. A number of statistics have been published on this 
point in this and other countries ; but these statistics are not 
altogether satisfactory in character, owing to the difficulty of 
securing the after-history of patients, the consequent paucity 
of data, or the absence of exact comparability of diagnosis and 
of records. 

In all Cities in England, a special staff for Tuberculosis is 
employed under the Health Officer. 

Manchester . — Population 731,556. 

The control of Tuberculosis has been undertaken by the 
Municipality for many years. 
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The scheme at present working is carried out by the 
Health Department and consists of — 

Chief Medical Officer of Health. 

1 Senior Tuberculosis Officer, salary : ,L'500 per annum. 

1 Assistant ,, ,, „ ,, 300 ,, 

f )J 15 53 3 3 3 0 0 ,, 

3 Clerks. 

7 trained Inquiring Officers. 

Part services of 28 Sanitary Inspectors and 18 Health 
Visitors. 

8 Subordinate Clerks. 

8 Nurses, 

Institutional Treatment , — Dispensaries and four Sanatoria 
providing 476 beds. 

The amount spent in Manchester is 84,000 (Es. 
12,60,000) for combating Tuberculosis. 

£33,652 (Bs. 5,00,000) or about half is contributed by 
Government and the Insurance Committee, 

Liverpool . — Population 756,553. 500 beds provided for 

tuberculosis, 3 Tuberculous Institutes or Dispensaries. 

Staff . — The wffiole of the staff of the Public Health 
Department may be regarded as directly concerned with the 
preventive administration of tuberculosis. All improvements 
in housing, the provision of open spaces, purity of milk and 
water supply, etc., have contributed to the decline of tuber- 
culosis, and there is every need for such activity to continue 
with unabated vigour if it be desired to exterminate the disease.. 

A section of the Health Officer's staff is specially organised 
to cope with the various administrative and clinical details 
incidental to the work. 

A special Assistant to the Health Officer has devoted his 
yhole time to tuberculosis since 1910. 
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At the close of the year the following medical staff was 
engaged in the tuberculosis w’ork of the Corporation : — 

The Medical Officer of Health (Chief Tuberculosis 
Officer). 

One Assistant to the Medical Officer of Health (Acting 
Chief Tuberculosis Officer). 

Two Assistant Tuberculosis Officers (one further 

■ appointment to be made). 

In addition to the above, two clerks were provided for 
the Assistant to the Medical Officer, while each Assistant 
Tuberculosis Officer was provided with a clerk, nurse and 
porter, in connection withhis respective Tuberculosis Institute. 

Binningliam . — Population 859,644. 409 beds provided 

for tuberculosis, 2 Tuberculosis Dispensaries. 9 Tuberculosis 
Medical Officers. Cost 4^31,700 per annum. 

The Degree of Reliability of Local Tuberculosis Statistics. 

In order to learn the causes of variations in the incidence 
of a disease upon communities, any set of figures intended to 
measure this incidence must in particular be free from the 
fallacies due to migration of patients, whereby an infection 
may be acquired in one district and be chronicled as disease or 
death in the statistics of another. For this reason, among 
others, local statistics have to be handled with caution even 
when they concern acute infectious disease of only a few 
week’s duration. Tuberculosis is not only an infectious, but 
also a chronic disease, which on the average probably extends 
over years and often escapes recognition during a large part of 
the time. Fallacy is almost inevitable in such a case if 
inferences as to causation are sought from individual groups 
of local statistics. 

Scheme for Bombay, 

In Bombay City, we have now arrived at a period when 
the more acutely infectious diseases such as plague, small-pox, 
cholera, malaria, do not require so much of our attention and 
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when the health of the City is guadually approaching westei-n 
conditions and the mortality from all diseases lias been consid- 
erably reduced and W’e can turn our attention to dealing wiili 
diseases, which although not so acutely infectious and fatal as 
plague, sinall-pox, cholera, are the cause of much sickness and 
suffering. 

Two such diseases, common to all countries, are tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease. 

I propose to deal with tuberculosis first. 

Tubercle of the lungs is an infective disease, though not 
in the same way as scarlet fever, small-pox 6v measles, etc., and 
is conveyed from person to person when in close contact, as 
in over-crowded houses, sleeping in the same room with suffer- 
ing cases. 

We must also accept the fact that pulmonary tuberculosis 
is prevalent in India, especially in towns ; but a vast improve- 
ment could be made with propeidy organised measures. 

This being so, it becomes the duty of Government and 
the Municipalities to control and treat the disease. 

This is recognised throughout the entire civilised w'orld, 
and an enormous amount of labour and money is being spent 
by local authorities in this direction. 

In English mwns and couuTic> i»f bhighuid and Aujcrica 
and Auscralia, schemes have hr::».'n oj-ganised control this 
disease and rheresulis can ht: seen fr«jm the figures hel-Av ; — 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Death-rate per 1,000 living. 


Cities. 

iSSl-.'so. 

lyoi-Oo. 

191-2 

Loi)dun ... 


I'bO 

L'So 

Ediiihurftli 

'2-12 

I'CU 

1 'UB 

Glas^'ow .. 

3T1 1 

I'Tf; 

i':n 

Dublin ... 



’>'4o 

Belfast ... .... 

;-i>2 

;ro7 

2'()b 

■Arolbouriio 

■rd'S 

r39 

ro4 
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Toronto ... 

203 

174 



Paris 

4'41 

3-90 

3*32 

Amsterdam 

2*38 

1’44 

1'22 

Copenhagen 

273 

1'44 

1*37 

Petrograd 

5-49 

3'12 

2*87 

Moscow ... 

4-11 

2’68 

2*44 

Berlin ... 

339 

2*26 

1'68 

Leipzig ... 

370 

1-93 

lo9 

Vienna ... 

6 '85 

3*36 

2-37 

Milan .. ... 1 

3‘35 

2*32 

1’69 

Venice ... 

3'06 

2*00 

2'16 

New York 

i 3-98 

1 2*15 

1-70 

Chicago ... 

1-80 

1 1*52 

1'44 

Buenos Aires 

270 

1*84 

1'66 

Bombay ... 

3‘64 

4*85 

2’22 

Calcutta... 


6*52 

2’ 1 

Madras ... 
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The different conditions existing in India make it neces- 
sary to adopt measures which will appeal to the people, first 
by instructing them in the measures necessary for the control 
of tuberculosis, and give them confidence in the methods to be 
followed. It is not necessary to unduly magnify the existence 
of the disease ; it is well recognised by the most illiterate that 
such a scourge exists. From researches carried out by the 
Health Officer in Bombay, verified by the Parel Laboratory, 
tuberculosis in cattle is rare in India, so that we have fewer 
dangers to face. We want therefore not to rush into extremes 
but to offer practical help and guidance and encourage those, 
to whom modern methods are strange, to realise and appreciate 
the facilities given. It cannot be denied that the condition of 
life of many people in India, especially in towns, predispose to 
the spread of the disease by contact and hereditary tendency. 

The main [)rinciples of prevention and treatment are the 
same in whatever country they are practised. 

1. Educational — where the people can be approached 
by the health visitors and others with a view to explaining the 
nature of the disease, the value of treatment and the facilities 
given Lor preventing it. 
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2. The Dispensary — where patients come for advice and 
treatment in the early stages. 

3. Institutional treatment — hospitals and sanatoria 
where patients come for residence for treatment, 

4. Administration — in which the sanitary authority 
co-ordinates with voluntary efforts to }-eceive information of 
cases, advise treatment, disinfect houses, and improve -sanitary 
surroundings. 

It is now necessary to adopt a Scheme for the control of 
Tuberculosis in Bombay. In doing so, we have to bear in 
mind the difference in the conditions surrounding the ques- 
tion, compared with English towns. 

A large percentage of the people are not yet alive to the 
advantages of modern methods, but the work done by the 
Health Department, the Bombay Sanitary Association and 
King George V Anti-Tuberculosis League has immensely 
increased the desire on the part of the people for improved 
sanitation and the demand for hospital and dispensary treat- 
ment is rapidly growing. 

In proposing a Scheme for Bombay, we have many 
advantages. The dispensaries and Registration Offices with 
the Nurses and Health Visitors started in 1901 have up to now 
been working as offices of inquiry, report, disinfection and 
education, and the medical officers are systematically en- 
quiring into the existence of Tubercular cases and taking 
action. With the exception of the Dispensary at Falkland 
Road, none of the premises occupied as such are the property 
of the Municipality, and we are constantly 'Changing them 
with the result of much inconvenience, and although we have 
put forward proposals for acquiring sites and erecting suitable 
buildings, the question does not progress. 

Ail Municipal Dispensaries should be the property of the 
Mmiicipaliiy ;uid be built on a uniform plan. 

lu is e-^i'n^ted that for the control of Tuberculosis, one 
iDispensarNj^bould be provided for every 200,000 population. 
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I consider that with the present system of ntilising the 
existing Dispensaries and the services of the District Eegistrars 
for extra work on Tuberculosis, the provision of one properly 
equipped Tuberculosis Dispensary, in addition to that of 
King George V Anti-Tuberculosis League would be sufficient 
at present. 

The Staff' required would be : — 

Pay Es. 

1 Specially trained Tuberculosis Officer • 250 — 300 p.m. 


2 Nurses .. ... ... 200 

1 Clerk ... ... ... ... oO 

1 Peon ... ... ... -■ 15 

1 Hamal ••• ... ... 15 

1 Compounder ... ... ... 30 

Drugs ... * ... ••• ... 50 

Contingencies ... ... 10 


Total Bupees 670 p.m. 

The Tuberculosis Officer will work under the Executive 
Health Officer, supervising the Tuberculosis work of the 
Dispensaries, treat cases, and distribute patients to the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital Wards. 

Institutional Treatment : Hospitals and Sanatoria. 

Provision should be made for 200 beds : — 

50 Beds to be provided at Maratha Hospital. 

50 „ „ on land adjoining Arthur Koad Hospital, 

when made suitable. 

50 Beds to be at King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. 
50 ,, „ at the General Hospital. 

The provision of Tuberculosis Dispensary and 200 beds 
could be spread over three years thus : — 

1st year, 1 Dispensary and 50 Beds at Maratha 

Plospital. 

2nd „ „ ‘ 50 Beds at Arthur Eoad 

Hospital. 

3r(i „ 50 Beds at King Edward 

YII Memorial Hospital. 
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The initial expeuditure woukl be: — 

1st vear, Rs. 1,50,000 hn* 1 Dispensary and Hospital 

for 50 Beds. 

±\d „ „ 1,50,000 for 50 „ 

8rd ,, ,, 1,50,000 for 50 ,, 

The annual cost when working would be : — 

1st year, 1 Dispensary ... Rs. 7,500 per anninn. 

,, ,, i Hospital ... Rs. 25,000 ,, 

Rs. 82,500 

Grant for relief of the poorer cases 
in the way of extra nourish- 
ment. ... ... Rs. 7,500 per annum. 

Inclusive of salary of District 
Registrars of the 10 Municipal 
Dispensaries ... Rs. 6,000 

Es. 46,000 per annum. 

The question of Sanatoria outside the Island is one which 
should receive the attention of Government and the Munici- 
palities and the local authorities of the Presidency as it would 
receive patients from all parts and the initial outlay should be 
borne by the different bodies aided by voluntary contributions 
and the annual expenditure defrayed by the authorities 
sending patients and by receipts from paying patients. 

Protection of Newly Paved Streets.* 

fJJv Kkith Compton, Chaieman and Consulting 
EN crixKER, Paving Commission, Baltimoee, Md.] 

T H.1-! Civy of Baltimore is trying to lengthen the life of its 
new pfivements by a simple and entirely feasible plan, 
vvliicli consists in an appeal for co-operation on the 
pan of properly owners and leaseholders. 

The warning sign herewith reproduced is placed in each 
square as lar ahead of paving operations as possible. In 
•addition to riiis, and in accordance with an act of the 


F?om tke Avierican City . 
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Maryland Legislature, a list oi the streets and alleys about to 
be paved is published several times in two daily papers for a 
period of at least six weeks prior to the actual work. Written 
notices are served on all city departments and public seivice 
corporations having underground structures in the streets 
concerned. An individual notice is also served on the lease- 
holder of each piece of abutting property. 

This notice, reproduced below, is in three sections. The 
first section tells property owners what they should do before 
paving operations are begun ; the second section makes certain 
suggestions to be carried out during paving operations; and the 
third section is to encourage tlie people to take care of im- 
proved pavements after they are laid. 






Notice op Coming Paving Opebations. 

For three or four years, only the first section of this 
notice was served, and the cuts were thereby reduced to a 
limited extent. For the last year, however, this entire system 
has been in operation, and the cuts in improved pavements 
have been reduced to a minimum. Of course, when a leaky 
water or gas pipe or, any other break develops, it becomes 
necessary to open the street. 




WARNING ! 

This street will be paved. 

All underground structures 
Gas and Water Pipes, etc, 

MUST BE PUT IN AT ONCE. 

After completion no permits to 
cut will be granted for five years. 

JAMES H. PRESTON, Maistok. 
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The notice to property holders is as follows : 

PAVING COMMISSION. 

Baltimore, Md 

To the owner or leaseholder of 

this Property on street. 

Befoie Pavmg Operations are begun. 

You are hereby notified that the street fronting this 
property is to be paved with improved ])avement, and that the 
work will commence shortly after six w'eeks subsequent to the 
date of this notice. 

All necessary underground construction for installing or 
repairing gas, water, electric and other subway structures 
must be done before the street is paved. After the new 
pavement is laid, no permits to cut trenches or to disturb the 
pavement will be issued. Notice to the above effect has been 
given by public advertisement. 

During Paving Operations, 

In order to assist this dej)artment in obtaining good w^ork 
and assisting the contractor in every way, the following sug- 
gestions are offered : 

Do not allow unnecessary waste water to flow upon the 
streets, which interferes with and delays the work, and causes 
unnecessary expense. 

Do not persist in passing “ Street Closed” signs, as they 
are put up to protect the work and should be obeyed. 

Do not use a hose on a newly-laid street, as the force of 
lIjo w,.a-er lends to tear out the filler between the blocks before 
it hn.^ Injcoino hardened. 

If you have a complaint to make, do not argue with the 
foreman on the work; call up the Paving Commission's Office, 
Si. Paul, -2,000, Station 192, 

After Pairing Operations are completed^. 

In ordoj- to assist in the proper care of improved pave- 
ments, in wiiich every property owner and leaseholder should 
be interested, the following suggestions are made : 
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Do not allow your servants to throw soapy or polluted 
water on the streets. Have this emptied into a sink, so that 
it will be carried into a sewer. 

Du not throw paper, trash, etc., in gutters, as it not only 
is unsightly, but it dams the water flow in the gutters, causing 
it to spread out over a large area of the street. 

Do not build fires on iinproved pavements, as the heat is 
sure to destroy them. 

Do not allow oils, gasoline, etc., to drop upon improved 
pavements, especially asphalt. 

Do not chop ice off of improved pavements with sharp- 
edged tools, wdiich penetrate the ice and injure the pavement* 
below. 

If you are a builder, pile your building materials on a 
platform ; mix mortar in boxes or on boards, not directly on 
the street. 

There is a law relating to the above suggestions. Be 
a law-abiding citizen and obey them. 

Pavement Poetry. 

They took a little gravel, and they took a little tar, 

With various ingredients imported from afar, 

They hammered it and rolled it, and when they went away 
They said they had a pavement that would last for many a day. 
But they came back with picks, and smote it to lay a water main, 
And then they called a \vorkman to put it back again. 

To run a railway cable, they took it up once more, 

And they put it back again just where it was before. 

And they took it up for conduits to run the telephone, 

And then they put it back again as hard as any stone. 

They took it up for wires to feed the electric light. 

And then they put it back again, which was no more than right. 
Now, the jyB>Yement'Q full of fimvivs, there me patches every where 
You'd like to ride upon it, but it’s seldom that you dare. 

It’s a very handsome pavement, a credit to the town, 

They’re always diggin’ of it up, or iDuttin’ of it down. 
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Conservancy in Madras. 

[By Captain A. J. H. Bussell, M.A., M.D., D.T.M., I.M.S.] 

T he Conservancy of Madras City has been a pei‘potnal 
source of complaint and a cause of luiicli iiewspapei’ 
correspondence to the inhabitants for many years. 
Mr. Coats’ report, which has just been issued, shows that not 
only has the question been a never-failing asset to the 
grumbling ratepayer”, but that it has been always “ a thorn 
in the flesh” to the Executive. As far back as March, 1882, 
Mr. Jones, the then Vice-President, wrote a lengthy indict- 
ment regarding the insanitary state of the city, and many of' 
the problems which exercised that gentleman seem to be sti 11 
unsolved. He also pointed out the several ways in which im- 
provement might be effected, and concluded by stating that 
‘‘ the state of Madras must get worse if it does not get better ” 
and that “ it is now quite time that we made others aware that 
whatever have been our shortcomings in the past, the future 
policy of the Municipal Commissioners of Madras will be, health 
even before wealth and prosperity.” 

From 11 JO present report it is to be noted that no less than 
nveiny urns of night-soil alone are deposited daily in unauthor- 
ised placa-s .scattered all over the city and not collected and 
reinoN’ed but allowed to remain and decomposed and pollute 
ilie atmo.spliere.” When it is also remembered that the 
detuh-raie hi the city still reaches the appalling figure of 88 
per vh».>usand. it may not be out of place to ask whether the 
M unicipal Commissioners, during the 33 years that have elapsed 
shicc Afr. J')ues wrote his report, have not preferred “ wealth 
<\nd pj’c*s[jeriT\ ” to health. 

In hi> report of 1882, Mr, Jones wrote, ‘‘ Proper supervi- 
si(-n, 1 c'.Tjsh'-<*r, a most, if not, the most important fact in the 
v.'ork oJ: ilie i^wn.” Many ,'hiot6s” on conservancy have been 
wiiueu since, and it is a curious fact that in practically every 
one, simiUiyy-'words are used. Dr. Macdonald, the Health 
(conservancy) staff is a fluctuating one 
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over which we have but little control.” Dr. Isaac, Assistant 

Health Officer, states, “some of the sections are too big 

to have a proper supei'vision.’’ Dr. Macdonald, in an earlier 
note, makes the statement that “ there is a further weakness 
in the supervision of labour.” Dr. Singaravelu Moodaliar, 
Assistant Health Officer, says, “ The system of working the 
conservancy staff, as it obtains at present, undoubtedly renders 
the due control of labour extremely difficult.” Dr. Matthew, 
till recently Assistant Health Officer, corroborates these state- 
ments by writing: “Owing to the various difficulties 

connected with the controlling of such labourers ” In 

the Health Deport of 1913, among other defects, mention is 
made of “ the insufficient supervision by section peons,” and 
“ the lack of supervision on the part of the Conservancy 
Overseers.” Dr. Matthew in the earlier note again remarks 
that “ any system which aims at a number of coolies working 
together in the presence of a peon or other controlling 
subordinate would be of immense advantage.” 

Mr. Coats condemns the present system also in the follow- 
ing words: “The (conservancy) coolies are only subject 
to the very slightest amount of supervision, as the Conservancy 
Overseer or the Section Peon cannot possibly visit every part 
of the area more than twice a day ;” and ” this will mean that 
the Corporation will have to spend rather more on supervision 
than it does at present ; but this is absolutely necessary, as one 
of the great faults, if not the greatest, fault of the present 
system is its admittedly utterly inadequate supervision.” In 
the face of such unanimity of opinion, we may take it as true 
that the supervision has been deplorably bad. 

Two interesting tables given in the report are worth 
mentioning in this respect. Mr. Coats has calculated that 
the supervision charges “ amount to just 11% of the cost of 
labour, maintenance of bullocks, &c., which cannot be con- 
sidered too high a figure,” and a comparative statement, show- 
ing the average cost of conservancy per head of the population 
per annum, demonstrates the interesting fact that the cost 
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per head in Madras is less than that of five of the other six 
Indian cities for which figures are given. It may well be 
that one of the reasons why conservancy is so bad in Madras 
is that enough money is not spent on the work.” 

It would, therefore, seem that there is a close co-relation 
between the facts that have been elicited. The conservancy 
of the city is admittedly bad, the supervision is" admittedly 
inefficient and "the cost of the supervising is comparatively 
small. It is a maAvm that cheap goods are always nasty. 

Bad conservancy always means increased sickness, and 
the vital statistics of Madras give ample proof of the maxim. 

A recent Health Report for the town of Manila in the 
Philippines demonstrates the economy of what apparently 
looked like extravagant expenditure on the part of the authori- 
ties there. When the Americans took over the administration 
of these islands, the death rate was as high as 40 per thousand 
and in twelve years this was reduced to 22 per thousand. 
This means that only a little more than half the deaths were 
occurring, but it also means — and this is perhaps more impor- 
tant — that there were 7 to 10 times fewer sick people, and that 
labour, which is the source of all wealth, was in that respect 
so many times more productive and efficient. In the Madras 
Conservancy Report a deficient labour supply is again and 
again referred to. Improve the conservancy, and the labour- 
ing classes — by which the conservancy work is done — would 
be the more healthy and the more fit to carry out the work. 

A short description of the method by which the American 
authonties effected this improvement may be of interest. 
The Health Officer in his original proposals asked for 300 
Sanitary Inspectors, — the population being 40,000, — and got 
them. These so called '' Sanitary Inspectors ” had no special 
sanitary training, their educational qualifications w^ere nil, but 
they were required to be energtic and hard-working and 
expei-ienced in controlling, and extracting work from^ the coolie 
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labourers. They were in fact recruited from the class which 
corresponds to the maistrie ” class in Madras. These men, 
however, required supervision just as their underlings did, and 
a small trained staff of “ Cleaning Superintendents were 
appointed to carry this out. In order to make the scheme 
still more effective, these 300 maistries ” were graded on a 
rising scale of pay ; but promotion did not come automatically 
by seniority as is the custom in Madras. The outdoor upper 
grade Superintendents, who were all Europeans, reported 
monthly on the work of each maistrie and marks were 
deducted for bad wwk. According as his duties had been 
carried out satisfactorily or otherwise, he was promoted or 
degraded, but in any case he had to earn at least 7 5 % of his 
marks. Any man reported on unsatisfactorily on three 
occasions was summarily dismissed. Competition was, there- 
fore, always keen, and the men vied with each other in keeping 
their respective districts in a completely sanitary condition. 
The districts were naturally small, but the extra expenditure 
was, in the short period of 12 years, amply justified ; the 
transaction was economically sound. 

Mr. Coats rightly objects to . the present class of 
Conservancy Overseers in Madras, — there are only 20 of them 
for a population of nearly 600,000. These men are not only 
Brahmins, for the most part ; but are confessedly filling in 
time until vacancies occur in the ranks of the Sanitary 
Inspectors for which posts they are qualified. Conservancy will 
never be successfully carried out by them, and Mr, Coats 
replaces them in his re-organisation scheme by a large number 
of maistries on a considerably lower grade of pay. So far 
his suggestions are on the correct lines ; but 134 maistries 
for the whole of Madras is far too small a number. Three 
Cleansing Superintendents, if the right class of men were got, 
would be si^cient. In order to encourage the right man, the 
Manila scheme of promotion should be adopted, as only in 
this way would intrigue and incompetence be finally stamped 
out. 
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In a large city like Madras, it is unfair to the Health 
Authorities to place Conservancy work in their charge. The 
Health Officer and his Assistants are not only prevented from 
giving their undivided attention to sanitary problems, but 
they are placed in the invidious position of having to carry out 
work which they really ought to be criticising. It must be 
remembered that a Health Officer is, first and last, an advisory 
officer, and to burden him wdth the task of carrying out 
conservancy is a mere prostitution of medical energy. The 
proposal made by Mr. Coats to economise ”, by reducing the 
number of Assistant Health Officers, should be vetoed. That 
would be a retrogressive step in every sense of the word. 
Whoever is in charge, conservancy will still be the province of 
the Health Officer and his Assistants, but only from the critic’s 
standpoint ; and, as it is, three Assistant Health Officers for a 
population of over half a million, with a death rate of nearly 
40 per 1000, is by no means an excessive number. It is to 
be hoped therefore that the Municipal Commissioners will see 
that it is wholly to the advantage of the people they represent 
to inaugurate a “ Cleansing and Scavenging Department,” 
such as Mr. Goals has outlined in his report. As he says, the 
work of cleansing a city has come to be recognised as a 
separate profession and the men who practise it are specially’ 
trained in it. 

The Commissioners have now got the collated facts 
])i*e&ented to them in an admirably concise form. It is to be 
hoped that they will face the whole question without delay, 
and prej)are to take the broadest view of the subject. No re- 
organisation wull be a success unless they realise that niggard- 
liness in their expenditure on the supervising staff will be 
fatal and will be, moreover, economically unsound. It is a 
business transaction, and worked on a business-like footing, 
the outlay will be repaid to the community with interest, not 
only in renewed health, but in ever-increasing wealth and 
prosperity 
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Municipal Projects in Bengal. 


T he CALCUTTA GAZETTE of 19tli May, 1915, pub- 
lishes the draft of the rules for the preparation, 
submission and execution of projects for water-supply, 
sewerage or. drainage undertaken by the Municipal authorities 
in Bengal. The rules provide that — 

(1) For all schemes and projects costing more than 
Es. 5,000, a sketch of the project detailing its scope and 
approximate cost shall be drawn up either by the Sanitary 
Engineer or by any other person or firm approved by the Sani- 
tary Engineer. The latter officer shall in all cases be the 
Consulting Engineer to the Municipal body. 

(2) The sketch referred to in (1) shall be submitted 
through the usual channels to the Sanitary Board accompanied 
by a statement showing ways and means for meeting the 
capital and recurring cost of the project. The Sanitary 
Engineer — one of the channels mentioned above — may 
however return the scheme to the Municipal authority for 
revision or alteration if he finds it unsatisfactory and lacking 
in information. 

It is here we wish to join issue with the Government. If 
a scheme is drawn up by the Sanitary Engineer or under his 
advice, there should be no occasion for returning the scheme 
for revision or alteration. It is presumed the Sanitary 
Engineer is informed of the character of the project and the 
requirements of the municipal body before it is drawn up. 
The Sanitary Engineer is expected, if he is not the actual 
designer, to give complete data, etc., for the basis of the 
design — and if the designer is competent, as he should be, 
being approved and practically appointed by the Sanitary 
Engineer, there should be no cause for the delay caused by 
the return of the plans and estimates. It is this delay that is 
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most vexatious and is the cause of the large lapses under 
grants for sanitary improvements and schemes. It should be 
possible to so arrange that the designer, who is not the 
Sanitary Engineer, shall be in frequent and constant touch 
with the latter officer during the period of the preparation of 
the plans and estimates of the project, so as to obviate their 
return and the consequent delay in obtaining administrative 
approval. Such delays caused by the plans passing to and 
from the Sanitary Engineer are, we believe, notorious in the 
Madras Presidency. 

(3) After the procedure prescribed in (2) has been passed 
through, the Sanitary Board shall submit the scheme for 
administrative approval with their -recommendations. The 
Municipal Authority shall at the same time satisfy Government 
regarding the financing and execution of the project. These 
conditions are very similar to those obtaining in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The remaining rules detail the procedure to be followed 
after administrative approval has been granted, and relates to 
the preparation of plans and estimates, submission of same to 
Government through the Sanitary Board, commencement 
and supervision of work, preparation of drawings and specifi- 
cation for tenders and contracts, and acceptance of tenders. 
It seems unnecessary for us to go into the. details of these 
rules. They are drawn up on careful and cautious lines and are 
calculated to safeguard the interests of Municipalities. In all 
cases, where any details of a scheme are not worked out or 
carried by the Sanitary Engineer, the rules provide for a close 
and careful examination by this officer. Where, how^ever, the 
whole scheme including the design and execution is taken over 
by the Sanitary Engineer, fees for both design and execution 
are levied by Government on the Municipal body concerned. 
The fees vary from | per cent, to 2 per cent, in the case of plans 
and estimates, contract drawings and forms of tender, and 
from per cent, to 8 per cent, for supervision and control of 
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works. In the latter case the amounts are moderated to suit 
the cost of the scheme and varies from a maximum fee of 
Es. 1,400 for schemes costing less than Es. 20,000 to a 
maximum fee of Es. 35,000 for schemes costing less than 
Es. 10,00,000. The fees will be no heavy charge onthe cost of 
the scheme and seem to us moderate and reasonable. 


Sanitation Committees in Bengal. 


T he same Gazette publishes the draft rules regulating 
the duties and powers of Sanitation Committees. The 
duty of such a Committee is to ‘‘ advise the District 
Board in all matters relating to the improvement of sanitation 
in the district.” It is presumed that each District Board will 
have a Committee of its own. 

Among the powers that may be delegated to this 
Committee are (1) Supervision of the work of the Sanitary 
Inspector. (2) Direct control and administration in the matter 
of dealing with tanks, wells, pools, ditches, drains or places 
likely to be prejudicial to health. (3) Arrangements for the 
sanitation of fairs and melas held within a Union. (4) Approval 
of schemes for rural sanitary improvement. (5) Allotment 
of money to Unions for sanitary works and supervision of their 
expenditure. (6) Sanitary improvements of village sites and 
areas outside Unions. (7) Measures {a) to combat or prevent 
outbreaks of epidemic diseases, {b) to distribute medicines, (c)to 
control sale of articles of food or drink for human consumption. 

We should like similar Committees introduced for the 
District Boards in all the provincees. 
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Administration of Local Boards 
during I9I3-I4. 


[Bombay.] 

T he resolution of the Bombay Government on the reports 
of the Commissioners on the administration of local 
boards in that Presidency, during 1913-14, has been 
before us for some time. As observed by the Local Govern- 
ment, the administration presents no features of special 
interest. 26 District Boards and 216 Taluk Boards managed 
the local affairs ^Yith an aggregate income of 74.6 lakhs, while 
the expenditure for the year amounted to 78.48 lakhs. The 
noteworthy feature under receipts is the considerable increase 
of 3'50 lakhs under education due chiefly to the grants made 
by the Government for the opening of new primary schools 
and for the improvement of the pay of teachers in such schools. 
The Government resolution remarks that the progress made 
during the year due to the opening of new schools was most 
striking in some divisions and it is a matter for special satis- 
faction to note that considerable attention seems to have been 
devoted in the southern division to the extension of female 
education. Heveral new schools were opened for girls and the 
action of the Bijapur District board in having sanctioned a 
grant of Es. 1,000 for scholarships to -girls for regular attend- 
ance in schools seems to us to be specially praiseworthy. We 
are glad to observe that this experiment is reported to have 
been attended with encouraging results and that it is being 
brought to the notice of the other boards. We hope the local 
boards and Municipalities in other Pi'ovinces will give this 
experiment a trial. 

Under medical, the work of the District sanitary associa- 
tions deserves prominent mention. It is reported that these 
bodies are doing excellent work in awakening public interest in 
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the iniproYeiiient of sanitation of villages and in the adoption 
of measures of precauti(ai against such disea*ses as malaria and 
cholera. 

The accumulation of large closing balances willioiit any 
aim whatever has been strongly animadverted upon by one of 
the Commissioners and the Local CTOvernment. The expla- 
nation given in this case is the receipt of Government gi'ants 
for special works late in the year and the scai'city of labour 
preventing the execution of public woj*ks for which provision 
has been entered in the budget. The Local Government 
while recognising that the labour difficulty constitutes in many 
cases a serious obstacle to rapid and regular expenditure on 
budgetted wnrks, point out that the difficulty is not insur- 
mountable, if organised measures are taken and if the interest 
and co-operation of the non-official members and the people 
can be secured. Among the organised measures indicated, 
the principal one is the engagement of an adequate and 
efficient engineering staff, a requisite in which most of the 
boards are reported to be evidently lacking. 

Some appreciative mention has also been made of the work 
of the special committees appointed in several districts for the 
supervision of the Public Works. It is a pity that the non- 
official members in one of the sub-divisions are reported to 
have been very apathetic in the discharge of their duties in 
this direction. 

» The Government in conclusion observe that the admin- 
istration of the local boards during the year appears to have 
been on the whole of a satisfactory character and that steady 
progress is being maintained by them towards meeting local 
needs and that wuthin the rather rigid limits of their re- 
sources, they are working conscientiously to improve the 
amenities of life in the area which they control. More extended 
communications and the improvement of village water supplies 
continue to represent the principal needs of these areas, 
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notwithstanding the fact that for many years these objects of 
expenditure have consistently absorbed a large portion of 
their revenues. The Government add that the interest of the 
non-official members in the practical work of the boards does 
not yet appear to have been generally aroused, but that there 
are indications of an improvement in this respect which are 
distinctly hopeful. We entirely agree with the Govej’nment 
in their view that the non-official apathy is to a great extent 
due to the limited resources made available for these boards 
and to the departmental control in some important matters, 
such as, education. As observed by the Government, local 
fund administration offers a considerable field of activity for 
those non-official members who are willing to sacrifice their 
time and devote their energies to the supervision and inspec- 
tion of works undertaken for the benefits of their constituents 
and we venture to hope that these members will not be 
reluctant to make such a sacrifice in order to advance the 
cause of local self-government in this country. 


Gully Traps. 

G ully traps are commonly found to be breeding places 
of culex and stigomya unless they are properly 
protected by tight fitting covers which will prevent 
their acting as breeding places for mosquitoes. The following 
rule has been recommended by the Commissioner, Bombay 
Corporation , and approved by the Corporation to be added to the 
Drainage Eules at present in force in Bombay : — All gully tTaps 
when directed by the Deputy Executive Engineer shall be 
c'>vered with a hinged iron cover and a frame of approved 
design. 

The iiccorajianying illustration reproduces the type of 
cover jipprovcd by the Executive^ and shows how the cover is 
made. It U merely an iron cover hinged to an iron frame. 
It costs about Ifs. 2-8 to manufacture each frame and cover. 
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Malicious Prosecution and Public Health 
Summonses.* 

W ILL an action for malicious prosecution lie against a 
local authority in resj>ect of a summons taken out 
under section 95 of the Public Health Act, 1875 ? 
This was the question which arose for consideration in the 
case of Wiffen v. Bailey and the Romford Urban Dtsfrict 
Council, (1914), 79 J. P. 145. Hurridge, J., who tried the 
case answ’ered the question in the affirmative, but the Court 
of Appeal reversed his decision. That Court did not decide that 
in no case wmuld an action lie in respect of such proceedings, 
but the decision goes a considerable way in that direction. 

From the point of view’^ of local autliorities and their 
officials, the judgment is a satisfactory one. Had the original 
verdict been maintained, the w’ork of sanitary officials might 
have been hampered. As regards the public, the power of the 
Justices to award costs when they dismiss a summons is some 
protection to the defendant, and the fact that it is dismissed 
is in itself a sufficient answer to any allegation made against 
him. 

The action in question was brought against both the 
Inspector of nuisances, by name Bailey, and the District Coun- 
cil. The matter arose in this w’ay. Mrs. Wiffen, the wife 
of the plaintiff, wrote a letter to the Inspector complaining that 
the larder of their house was one where the sew^age had been 
through five times and w^as never repaired, one of the ceilings 
was going and it was in a terrible state. She asked the 
Inspector to help them. . He visited the house, and two days 
afterwards served a notice on Mr. Wiffen stating that a 
11 ui.-ance existed at the house and requiring him to abate it 
■A’iibin 24 days. The nuisance alleged was the want of cleans- 
ing of the two front rooms in the ground floor, the kitchen 
pus.-age, pantry and bathroom, and the plaintiff was required to 
do certain works. When this notice w^as given, the Inspector 


-iProni the Justice of the Peace. 
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had not received the sanction ut tiie authority to give it, but 
his action was subsequently confirmed. 

The landlord instructed a member of tlie Council to do 
the repairs to the pantry and those repairs were done. This 
member was in the chair when the action of Bailey was 
confirmed by a Committee of the Council. 

As the bulk of the repairs were not done, a complaint 
was lodged before Justices that the notice had not been complied 
with. When this summons came on for hearing, the com- 
plaint was dismissed by the Justices and the plaintiff was 
awarded five guineas costs. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Wiffen 
began this action for malicious prosecution. At the trial, the 
jury found that neither of the defendants had taken reasonable 
care to inform themselves of the true state of facts, that they 
did not honestly believe the case they laid before the Justices, 
that they were both actuated by indirect motives, and that 
Bailey was not acting under the direction of the other defen- 
dants bona fide for the purposes of executing the Act. They 
also found that it was a necessary and natural consequence of 
the prosecution to damage the plaintiff’s fair fame, and they 
awarded damages .U*250, but against the Council only. 
Horridge, J. entered judgment against both defendants. 

The defendants applied for a new trial and the Court of 
Appeal was of opinion that the findings of the jury Avere 
against the weight of evidence. A new trial would therefore 
have been granted, but the Court further considered the 
question whether the facts disclosed a good cause of action 
and decided that they did not. Judgment was therefoi*e 
entered for the defendants. The importance of the case lies 
in the discussion of the grounds necessary to found an action 
for malicious prosecution. It appears clear from a long series 
of authorities dating back to the end of 17th century that the 
action cannot be maintained unless damages of three kinds 
are proved. These are (1) damages to the fair fame of the 
plaintiff, as if the matter whereof he is used be scandalous, 
(2) damages to his person, as when a man is put in danger of 
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his liberty, or (3) damages to his property, as when he is 
forced to expend money m necessary charges to acquit him- 
self of the crime of which he is accused. Buckley, L. J., in 
his judgment summed this upas follows : — '' If there be no 

scandal, if there he no danger of imprisonment, if there be no 
pecuniary loss, the action will not lie/’ 

There was no pecuniary loss because the cost awarded by 
the Justices are in law a sufficient compensation for any expense 
to which the defendant is supposed to have been put. They 
may not cover all the costs to which tl^ defendant has been 
put, but they are deemed to be snfficienu. 

As to the second ground, the Public Health Act, 1875, 
section 96 only authorises the Justices to impose a fine ; they 
have no power to imprison. It is true that if the fine is not 
paid, and if after distress there is a return of no assets, the 
defendant might be imprisoned but this is an indirect result. 
It might happen in connection with the recovery of a debt in 
a County Court. The Court, therefore, did not consider that the 
proceedings subjected the defendant to risk of imprisonment. 

There remained then only the question of scandal, or 
injury to his fair fame. There is no question that certain 
proceedings before a ’Court of summary jurisdiction would 
amount to a scandal. A good example of this is found in 
Bay sen v. South London Trannoays, (1893), 58 J. P. 20; 
(1893) 2 Q. B. 304. In that case the plaintiff was summoned 
for travelling on a tram car without paying the fare, or travel- 
ling beyond the distance for which the fare was paid. The 
proceedings were taken under section 51 of the Tramways 
Act, 1870. 

The allegation in that case was one of cheating, and if it 
had not been for the provision in the statute, the defendant 
migjiu have been indicted for a misdemeanour. The Court of 
Appeal were of opinion that an action for malicious prosecution 
CO aid be maintained as a procedure before a magistrate was 
for ji criminal offence. The Court did not, however, go into 
the principles very fully, and the judgement of Brett. M. E.. 
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the onl}^ one delivered in that case, rather suggests that every 
offence which may be prosecuted before Justices might found 
an action for malicious prosecution. It was by following that 
case that Horridge, J., entered judgment for the plaintiff in the 
case we are discussing. It seems cleai*, however, from the 
latter decision that a proceeding which merely implies a 
neglect to obey a notice does not injure a person’s fair fame. 
It would seem that in order to found the action that charge 
must be one of a scandalous nature, one which in itself imports 
wickedness. It would seem to follow that many of the 
proceedings under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts would not 
found an action for malicious prosecution because mens rea is 
often not a necessary ingredient of the offence. In all tliese 
cases, too, it should be recognized that the publicity of the 
proceedings is that which ca^uses the damage ; but if a like 
publicity is given to the dismissal of tlie complaint or informa- 
tion, it is difficult to see what serious damage the defendant 
to the proceedings can suffer. In the case we have been 
discussing, the Court was of opinion that the amount of 
damages awarded, namely £2e50, w^as excessive. On that 
ground alone it would appear that the Court would have 
granted a new trial. 

Notes. 

following Circular letter has been addressed by the 
I Secretary to the Government of Behar and Orissa to ail 
Commissioners of Divisions : — I am directed to saj’ that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is pleased to authorise you 
as well as all the District Officers in your Division to subscribe, 
without reference to Government, to the monthly journal 
entitled “ The Local Self-Government Gazette ” which is 
published in Madras. The charge will be met from the 
budget grant of the officer concerned for books and publica- 
tions allotted each year. 

I am also to ask that the attention of all the Chairmen 
of Municipalities and District Boards in yoiir Division may 
be drawn to the journal. 
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[Bombay.] 

Bombay Corporation. 

E ntertainments TO Mexicipal Officers.— On the 
motion of Dr. Nadirshaw H. E. Sukhia, the Bombay 
Corporation passed the following resolution at a recent 
meeting : The attention of the Commissioner be invited to the 
Grovernment Servants* Conduct Rules, 1904, and he be inform- 
ed that in the opinion of the Corpoi.atioii it is not desirable 
that Municipal officers or subordinates should be entertained 
by their subordinates and other Municipal t ; e- or given 
gifts, souvenirs, gratuity or reward! 

Muxicipal Coxference. — The Bombay Corporation pass- 
ed the following resolution on the letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent from the President, City Municipality, Bur at, suggesting 
the desirability of having a Conference of all the Municipalities 
of the Bombay Presidency once a year or triennially for the 
discussion of Municipal problems : This Corporation do not 
see their w'ay to join the Conference as the constitution of 
the Bombay Municipality so widely differs from those of the 
mofussil municipalities, but the Corporation will, however, have 
no objection to sending one or two of their representatives to 
attend the proposed Conference provided it is held triennially. 

Httbli Municipality. 

CoxSTiTUTiox, — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Section 11 of the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, and in 
supersession of all previous notifications on the subject, the 
Governor in Council has been pleased to direct that with effect 
from 1st October, 1915, the Municipality of Hubli shall consist 
of twenty-four Councillors, of whom sixteen shall be elected 
and the remainder nominated and that of the nominated 
Councillors four may be salaried servants of Government. 

[Madras.] 

Village Extexsioxs. — The Sanitary Board find that 
a prominent result of the issue of type-design (No. 108) for 
. viilfege extensions has been that the design, though intended 
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only as a type for general guidance, has been t(Jilo^^ed in 
every detail, without sufficient consideration of surrounding 
circumstances in cases to which it was not suited. The design 
has, therefore, now been cancelied and local bodies have been 
requested to obtain the help of tlie Town Planning Adviser to 
Government in all future cases of town or village extensions. 

[Punjab, i 

Vaccination Act.— The provisions of the Vaccination 
xAct, XIII of 1880, have been extended to the Municipality of 
Palwal m the Gurgaon District. 

[United Provinces. i 
Mussooree. 

An application from the Mussooree Municipal Board is 
published for the grant of a loan of Rs. It), 000 from the 
United Provinces Go\ernment under the Local xAuthorities 
Loan Act, IX of 1914, for house wiring and w^ater connec- 
tions. The loan carries interest at 4 per cent, per annum and 
is repayable in ten yearly instalments of equal amount in 
discharge of interest and in repayment of principal. The loans 
outstanding on 31st March, 1915, amount to Ks. 1*2, *2*2, 548. 

[United Provinces] 

Nagina Municipality. 

Rice Cultivation. — The following rule has been made 
by the Municipal Board of Nagina under Section 109 of the 
United Provinces- Municipalities Act, 1900, to regulate the 
growing of rice : — No person shall within Municipal limits 
grow or cause to be grown rice within half a mile of the in- 
habited area in the Nagina Municipality. 
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Public Health and Sanitation. 


Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects. 

[Pketared TiY Major W.A. Jestice, m.b., c.m., d.p.h., I.M.S.] 
Removal and disposal of waste matter. 

Seivage. — Thei'e are two methods — wet and dry systems. 
The former is only used in a few towns in India, as it is 
expensive and can only he supported by large towns witli a 
good income. An abundant supply of water is also necessary 
to flush the water-closets and sewers. In Madras Presidency 
we depend on the dry system which requires manual labour- 
sweepers and toties. It is of vital importance that the 
arrangement for the collection and disposal of the night-soil 
should be carried out in an efficient manner. In order that 
this may be done, municipal councils must employ a suflicient 
staff and have a properly equipped conservancy plant. To 
calculate these requirements, it is necessary to estimate the 
amount of excreta — solid and liquid — daily in a population. The 
majority of Indians are vegetable eaters ; they have consequent- 
ly to take more food and have therefore a great deal more 
foecal matter to be voided. There is no difference in the 
quantity of urine from other races but we have to add the 
quantity of water required for ablution. Vegetarians void 1 J 
times more matter than meat eaters. This is estimated at 
8*4 oz. of solids, 40 oz. liquids and 40 oz. more for ablution. 
Now, in a population of 1,000, we add the above figures and 
multiply the resulting ounces by 1,000. You must convert 
this into cubic feet (1,000 ounces equal 1 cubic foot) — roughly 
88 cubic feet of night-soil. 

Niiniher of pails required for^remooaL — A pail usually 
holds 1 cubic foot of material, so that for a population of 1,000 
you would require 90 pails. Of course the number of trips 
the coolies have to take modifies the mumber required. If two 
trips a day are made, half that number will be sufficient. 
Again, the distance from depots and the trenching ground or 
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dumping pit must be considered. These remarks also apply 
to the number of carts. 

Carts . — A cart usually liolds 1*2 cubic feet of malerial. 
Eight carts would be ample lor :i pnpulaiion ot 1,000. It is far 
better to over-estimate your L’eqiiirements. You can easih 
reduce but it is difficult to increase your plant; Ijesider., under- 
estimation leads to inefficiency. 

Latrines . — Protectinn from ram and dood-water is neces- 
sary. They should l^e built on a raised jilmtli and covered. 
If this is neglected, latrines tend to become a nuisance. The 
best latrines are those which aim at the separation oi' liquids 
and solids. This is very difficult to carry (Uit. When they 
are mixed togethei, decomposition takes place very rapidly. 
Chloride of lime does not retard decomposition, and disinfec- 
tants only mask the odour and disguise inattention. They 
should be avoided. A latrine which ivS properly conserved 
should not cause any offensiveness. Tlie halnts of the people 
in this country require specially-constructed seats. If dry 
earth is used freely, much of the unpleasant features oi a latrine 
would be removed. 

Inside houses there is nothing equal to an ordinary 
commode, provided plenty of dry earth or saw-dust is used — 
not sand, gravel or chalk. A receptacle with a tight iitting 
cover should be maintained in the garden which should have 
access for the sweeper. The receptacle should always be 
covered ; inattention to this will result in a plague of flies and 
other unpleasantness. 

Night-soil carts . — ^You are perhaps ail too well aware of 
the appearance of these. A little attention on the part ot the 
staff would greatly minimize their horrors. They should be 
capable of being easily emptied — that is on being tipped up, 
they will completely empty themselves. They should be 
cleaned inside and outside at the trenching ground. 
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?/*-•; ■ " *. ./ .-/ — The choosing of a site for this is of 

great importance ; raised or level ground should be selected 
and a low-lying site avoided. If you can only get low-lying 
ground, it will require treatment and you wull have to drain 
by intercepting drains and level it-— which is very costly. 

Flatting of site . — ‘The area required for each 1,000 
population is li acres — this should be divided up into 12 
portions — make roads between each poi’tion, one for each 
month of the year and each part into 31 parts — one part for 
each day of the month — these should be long and parallel to 
one another and separated by a foot breadth. 

The trenches are dug 18 inches deep and 2 feet wide ; 45 
square feet including tlie space between the trenches is the 
area required per day. 

Eight inches of night-soil is filled in and then covered 
over with earth. It is advisable that the trenches be prepared 
one day in advance — ‘all the lumps of earth broken up with a 
mallet and exposed to the air. The old custom of having 
trenches 5 and 6 feet deep must be avoided. 

The trenches should not be near inhabited houses ; if 
properly attended to and properly supervised, there will be no 
nuisance from* a trenching ground. If flies are present, then 
the trenches have been badly looked after. A trenching 
ground should be ploughed up after 3 months and crops of 
hariah grass or tobacco crops growm. 

Provision of a water-supply at the trenching ground for 
cleansing the carts, etc., is necessary ; and in dry climate it is 
advisable to water the land to prevent dust flying about. 

Bath-roojii water and kitchen milage. — In most of our 
villages and towns this is thrown out on the street, or drains 
into the backyard. This is very undesirable as often they form 
breeding places for flies and mosquitoes. A good method of 
disposing of this is by means of a filter trench 18 inches deep 
filled to a depth of 4 inches with stones, then gravel 6 inches 
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on top, then sand and then stones on top to keep the sand from 
blowing or getting washed away — a lead off drain to the 
nearest storm- water drain. 

In Anantapur, for many generations a method has been 
employed wdiich resembles the above. It consists ot a deep 
hole in the ground, this is filled with huge stones* I had one 
dug up for inspection — the place was devoid of any bad smell 
and the stones w^ere covered wdth a black felt covering and 
no evil effects had been noticed in the house which had this 
contrivance in use for generations. Mr. Hutton, the Sanitary 
Engineer, devised a method for ventilating these. 

Storm-ioaters— 111 most of the towns and villages in this 
country, storm-w^ater is carried awaay by side cuttings and U 
shaped masonry drains. These are necessary for the protection 
of the roads and are of importance ; they are in many instances 
neglected and the water runs over the road destroying it and 
making pools and puddles for mosquitoes to breed in. They 
ought to be kept in proper order and a separate staff should be 
appointed for the purpose entirely. Partial schemes of storm- 
water drainage should not be undertaken, as it only leads to 
w^ater-logging of parts wdiich are not drained ; levels should 
be taken and drains constructed from the outlet that is the 
lowest levels. A complete plan of storm-wurter drains should 
be drawn up for each towm ; this should be stuck to. 

These drains should not run near wells ; and sewage from 
bath-rooms should be excluded unless previously passed 
through filter trenches. 

In villages it is the custom of the people to resort to the 
fields for purposes of nature. If people could only be induced 
to dig a hole in the ground and fill it up with earth after easing 
, themselves, all danger from this habit w'ould be avoided. 

Danger of Flies. 

During recent years increasing attention has been paid to 
the part that flies take in spreading diseases, .and many 
reports of a most valuable character have been issued by the 
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Local Government Board, and many monographs on the 
subject have been publislied by various authors in England 
and abroad, especially in America, where the common form of 
house liy is even spoken of as the typhoid fly. An interesting 
step has been taken recently l)y the Zoological Society 
by sotting up what is described as an anti-dy exhibition. 
A few days ago, a Professor Lefroy gave a lecture at this 
exhilhtioii on the life history of flies and the various means 
that can he ]‘esorted to for the purpose of destroying them 
and then* larva^. The common house fly, lie said, could 
produce 900 eggs and the life of a generation was three 
weeks. The blow liy in a much longer life produced 600 
eggs. The lesser house fly did not settle on himian food and, 
therefore, was less dangerous, but its appearance was a 
warning., that the common house fly, the winged and wander- 
ing bundle of bactei’ia, was bred somewhere near. Dealing 
with methods of destruction, the lecturer said it was worth 
noting that flies needed moist conditions foi* their larvae ; 
dry materials breed no flies. Plies also 'disliked darkness. 
Municipal and other ‘‘ tips ” should be treated with chloride of 
lime. Binning of refuse of all sorts was strongly recommended. 
Sulphate of iron might be applied either powdered or in a 20 
per cent solution. Miscible oil was a deterrent if sprayed on 
at 3 to 5 per cent, in water. Wherever possible, stable 
manure should be accumulated in covered enclosures. For 
open receptacles, or heaps, most satisfactory results were 
obtained from borax treatments. Borax in small amounts such 
as IJ- lb. per eight bushels of manure, destroyed 98 to 99 
])r.L' rent, of maggots. A 20 per cent, solutiou of slaked lime 
wjis also said to be a good larvicide. For indoors a solution 
i't\ furiinlin (40 per cent, formaldehyde) one tablespoon and 
wniC'* c-iie pint, with the addition of little bread or sugar, 
iiiLracrs and poisons flies if distributed in shallow vessels in 
light '^pj'ts. Flies avoid shade. Vessels should be set out 
ove-rnighi to draw ^rliest flies and a crust of bread placed in 
watez% food, and fruit should be covered and 
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kept in iiy screened larders or meatsatVs. The exhibition it- 
self is full of interest and gt^es far to establish the fact that 
the common house fly which is allowed to live with impunity, 

IS not only a nuisance, but a dangerous enemy of man. The 
scientific name of the insect is iSfusca Domestica, and if a 
little attention is devoted to its destruction in the right way 
and at the right time, it ought to be as easy to get iid of this 
plague as it has been to get rid of tlie mosquito in some of 
those places that used to be stricken with the vari(jus malarial 
fevers which that insect is known to spread. In commenting 
on the anti-fly exhibition, our contemporary The Lancet 
says that the danger with wliicli the public is not yet 
sufficiently familiar is rendered manifest immediately on 
entering the exhibition. A drawing of tlie common house 
fly is suspended to the wall, well in view, which is so large- in 
scale that the hairy covering of the feet and legs is seen, so 
that it can be readily realised that moist filth from any dust- 
bin, gully, or midden can be taken uj) by a moving insect. 
Later when partially dried this filth may drop off perhaps on 
any food-stuff over which the fly walks, and the insect may 
have come in contact with the dejecta of a typhoid patient. 
The fly, moreover, is a veiy greedy beast, and will omit 
undigested food so as to replenish its stomach with other food 
it prefers. The picture shows how by regurgitation specific 
germs previously consumed are brought up and ejected on the 
sapplies in unprotected larders, while the insect, emulating 
the noble Eomans of the days of Petrouius, quietly proceeds to 
consume the better fare it has discovered. In this process a 
large bubble is formed outside the fly’s mouth which we see in 
the drawing. Beneath the revolting and engrossing picture 
of the fly, there is a series of beautiful models of the germs 
found by Dr. Birmingham in these bubbles coming from 
flies. These models magnified to 1,500 diameters, show that 
flies carry the germs of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cholera, 
anthrax, and plague. Flies are also believed on good grounds, 
to spread ophthalmia, dysentery and infantile diarrhoea. After 
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feeding on liquid or moist matter contained in excrement, 
wounds, sputum, decaying meat, tish, or other organic sub- 
stances, they penetrate our larders and alight on our food. 
The extent to which disease is spread in this way cannot as 
yet be estimated, but we need not w'ait for blood curdling 
statistics before deciding that the fly is a dangerous enemy to 
societv. 

Both the germs and the processes by which they are 
spread so magnified that we can easily see and understand, 
are no^v exhibited. No one can plead ignorance after this 
object-lesson, and we are immediately led to inquire how so 
evident a danger is to be avoided. Naturally, the first step 
is to prevent flies from coming into existence. Where this 
can be done, we have the most certain remedy. Therefore, 
we are shown at the exhibition which are the favourite breeding 
places for flies. They breed freely in every form of offal. 
Preserved in spirits, there are shown at the exhibiton all sorts of 
offal and refuse — fishes' heads, putrid shell fi.sh, and kitchen 
debris — in which flies have laid their eggs. The first lesson, 
therefore, is that no moist offal should be allowed to remain 
near human settlements ; it should be burnt, or buried, or trans- 
ported where it can do less harm, if more radical methods fail. 

“ At the Zoological Gardens there are devices for dealing 
with stable and farmyard manure, which provide the most 
extensive breeding ground for flies. This has been demon- 
strated by a simple experiment. After flies have laid their eggs 
on a small heap of stable manure, if it is boxed over with wire 
gauze so that none of the flies can escape but must remain to 
multiply at their birthplace, the rapidity of their increase is 
demonstrated. And when we realise how quickly a plague of 
flies can be brought about, we only want to learn the methods 
of remedy to apply them with a will. A manure heap 
can be converted into a fly-trap with very little trouble. By 
placing round it at a distance of 12 inches a ring of dry straw, 
the straw will quickly contain the maggots as they wish to 
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pupate, and the straw is burnt every four days so as not to give 
the chrysalides time to transform themselves into flies. It is 
not always feasible to dig manure into the ground ; it should 
always be kept dry, or be treated with an insecticide which 
may be superficially applied, and which will keep flies away.” 

Compulsory Notification of Births. 

Deputation to Mb. Walter Long. 

Mr. Walter Long, President of the Local Government 
Board, received a deputation from the Women's Co-operative 
Guild urging the necessity for adopting compulsory notification 
of births. This subject was raised at a private conference on 
Monday by representatives of local authorities and referred to 
by Mr. E. P. Everest, Clerk to the x^tcham Rural District 
Council at a conference of the Rural District Councils' 
Association. Questions as to the powers of Rural District 
Councils were raised at the conference and decided opinions 
expressed in favour of the first-named class of local authority 
performing the work. At the deputation, Miss Llewelljm 
Davies urged that a Bill w’as needed to give due effect to the 
circular issued last July by the Local Government Board and 
asked that the Notification of Births Act should be made 
universal. It was reasonable to suppose that the 2o pei cent, 
to 30 per cent, of the loopulation now outside its scope should 
no longer be left without the advantages conferred by the Act. 
The powers of the county councils should be extended so as 
to cover the establishment of maternity centres and maternity 
hospitals. It would be economical to empower county 
councils to act, and it was the only way in which the much 
needed care in rural districts could be secured. Without 
interfering with the local airban initiative, help could be given 
and public services co-ordinated. Sanitary authorities needed 
legal power to provide ante-natal advice and treatment. 

Mr. Walter Long's reply. 

The President of the Local Government Board, in reply, 
remarked that, anything which could b^ done to protect infant 
12 
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life and render more secure the early days of the children who 
were to become the men and women of the future ought to be 
done, and any gaps in existing legislation ought certainly to 
be filled up. While he was at the Local Government Board, 
he should be only too glad to help in that good work. At 
this moment of supreme national trial the preservation of 
infant life and the lives of our women were of increased 
importance. Death in its most cruel form had already made 
a terrible inroad upon our population. It was almost incredi- 
ble, but it was a fact, that in the few months since last August 
the population of a great town had been removed from 
amongst us — the best, the bravest, and the finest of our 
manhood. That meant that a more than usually heavy burden 
rested on those who were responsible for the health of our 
people, and it was our bounden duty to see that everything 
was done that could be done to ensure the well-being of the 
community, fie understood that Miss Davies wished the 
powers should be extended to county councils. He took it 
that she did not wish those powers to be limited to county 
councils, and he w^as informed that it was necessary to extend 
the powers of Municipal corporations in the same direction. 
Municipal corporations had powers as sanitary authorities that 
county councils did not enjoy for dealing with this matter, but 
those powers did not go far enough ; for example, they did not 
enable them to deal with health visitation with the care of the 
mother before and after birth, in the way in which it was 
desired it should be done. He was prepared to accept the 
position of his predecessor, who devoted so much time and 
thought to this subject, and he should be very glad indeed to 
introduce legislation making the Notification of Births Act 
compulsory all over the country. The Act has already been 
adopted as regards 75 per cent? of the population, and a great 
juany recommendations had come from all parts of the country 
in favour of it, As regards expense, Mr. Samuel was 
successlul in obtaining a grant in respect of this expenditure 
; from the Treasury, and the balance that would fail on local 
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authorities and on the rates was small He had always held 
strong views about allowing burdens to fall on the rates with 
regard to work which would benefit the nation as a whole ; 
such expense should be borne by the State. But he 'svas bound 
to say that in this case the bargain was a fair one. The 
whole nation would derive benefit by the strengthening of its 
men and women and the different localities would always 
benefit. By caring for the children, they were, therefore, 
doing something that would reduce the rates of the locality, 
because a healthy people cost the rates less than an unhealthy 
people. The rates, therefore, should bear a share. The State, 
on the other hand, obtained the advantage of a more virile 
and healthy population than could otherwise be the case. At 
present it was practically impossible to pass controversial 
legislation. The House of Commons, in the main, if not in 
entirety, was thinking wholly of the war, and how the war 
might be brought to such a conclusion as every patriotic 
citizen would wish. While controversial legislation was 
impossible, he had reason to believe that a Bill on the lines 
suggested and he had indicated would not be opposed. It 
would be non-controversial. The subject was of the greatest 
importance, and it would give him great pleasure to put such 
a Bill before Parliament. 
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Dibrugarh .. Drainage 



(ii) Sclienies foi^ which plans and estimates are under preparation. 
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Sewage Disposal. 


Royal Commission Report. 


T he Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal have just 
issued as their final report a general summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations contained in the 
nine reports already submitted as the results of an enquiry 
which has extended over a period of sixteen years. Accom- 
panying this is their ninth report, which deals with the disposal 
of liquid wastes from manufacturing processes and the 
disposal of domestic refuse in rural areas. In regard to the 
first question, the Commission say that, as the result of 
experiments and observations at works, they found that 
efficient means of purification w^ere available in the case of 
some’ but not all, trade liquids. Many wastes, the impurities 
of wdiich were mainly in solution, could be considerably 
improved by clarification, but could not, in the present state 
of knowledge, be thoroughly purified. Hence the requirement 
of the existing law that trade wastes should, subject to 
certain conditions, be rendered harmless, w^as in many cases 
impracticable and the authorities charged with the duty of 
administering the law had to exercise their oivn discretion 
in regard to the degree of purification to be demanded of 
manufacturers. The Commission considered, therefore, that, 
as in case of sewage effluents there should be prescribed 
for trade effluents a standard of purity which should at once 
be a guide to the administrative authorities and a security to 
manufacturers in regard to the extent of their obligation. They 
found further, that, owdng to the wide differences in the 
character of the various trade wastes, it would be necessary 
to consider each kind of trade waste separately, with a vie’w 
to suggesting m appropriate standard. The Commission think 
a single standard for each trade would suffice, with provision 
for .raising or lowering it in exceptional cases. 
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For the purpose of suggesting standards loi’ the different 
trade wastes, the Commission classify the wastes as follows : — 

(a) Those for wiiich efficient purification is practicable. 

(b) Those for which efficient purification ]s not in the 

present state of knowledge ]n*acticable. 

In Class A thev include waste iituiors resulting from : — 

1. Coal wasliing. tin mining, lead and zinc mining, china 
clay works, stone quar tying, stone polishing, wood-pulp paper 
work. In all these cases, adequate reduction of solids in 
suspension may be regarded as efficient purification. 

2. Brewing, malting, distilling, tin-plating, galvanising, 
wire drawing, shale oil distillation, W'ool -oo.n’ir-.L’. tanning, 
leather dressing, fellmongeriiig, dairying. In these cases 
dissolved impurities should also be removed. 

In Class B the Commission include waste liquors resulting 
from : — 

1. Bleaching, w^aste blcacliing. paper works (except 
where paper is made from wood-pulp only), cotton dyeing, 
cotton printing, woollen dyeing, woollen piece and yarn scour- 
ing with dye liquor. 

2. Sulphite cellulose manufacture, gas and coke prodtic- 

tion. 

It is pointed out, although no practicable means are knowm 
for rendering completely harmless the liquids included in this 
class, nearly all of them can be and are cuv-id''-! ably improved 
by clarification. The Commission have placed sulphite 
cellulose and gas liquor in a separate sub-division, because they 
are not aware of any method of so treating them that the 
effluents could properly be discharged direct into streams* 
They think it impossible to lay dowm, as regards each trade, 
such a standard as would ensure the complete purification of 
rivers, since in the present state of knowdedge, the attainment 
of such a standard would in many cases be financially 

impracticable and therefore useless. They have thought it 
13 
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Useful however, to suggest liinits of impuritv which they 
believe now to be practicable, and are based on careful con- 
sideration of data obtained. These figures; it is considered, 
will afford guidance to the central authority when established, 
and although provisional, and based upon the present 
condition of knowledge, should, if prescribed, remain in force 
for a definite period. At the end of that period they would 
be subject to revision, since admittedly they are inadequate 
to prevent pollution of streams, and unproved methods of 
treatment may meanwhile have been discovered. The Com- 
mission think that in coal washing the effluent should not contain 
more than four parts of suspended matter per 100,000. For 
tin, lead, and zinc mines, china clay works, stone quarries, 
and stone polishing works, they suggest provisionally a standard 
of six parts per 100,000, but if it can be shown that no 
damage is caused by the discharge of the waste waters without 
treatment the standard might be relaxed or wholly dispensed 
with. In the case of paper mills where wood-pulp alone is 
used, the Commission propose not more tlian four parts per 
100,000. 

For breweries and maltings it is suggested the effluents 
should not contain more than four parts per 100,000 and should 
take up not more than four parts per 100,000 dissolved oxygen 
in five days. 

A standard of three parts suspended solids and two parts 
dissolved oxygen absorption in five days is recommended in 
the case of distilleries, this corresponding with the general 
standard which the Commission have suggested for sewage 
effluents. 

In tin plating, galvanising, and wire drawing a standard 
of six parts per 100,000 suspended solids is suggested. The 
standards suggested in the case of shale oil distillation are four 
]>avr.s per 100,000 suspended solids and four parts per 100,000 
dissolved oxygen absorption in five days. 

The Commission consider that w^ood-scouring liquor 
.should be loQked upon as a sew%e and purified biologically. 
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They are of opinion this is practicable at a reasonable cost, and 
subject to their conclusion ];eing verified l)y experiments on 
a large scale, they recommend a standard of four parts dissolved 
oxygen absorption in five days. Pending such experiments, 
they would suggest clarification down to six parts of suspended 
solids per 100,000. 

For tannery waste, leather dresser's waste, fell mongers’ 
waste, and dairy waste, the standard suggested is four parts 
suspended solids and four parts dissolved oxygen taken up in 
five days. 

The proposed standard in the case of bleaching, waste 
bleaching, paper works (esparto and rag paper — esparto and 
wood-pulp paper) and paper works (browm paper and wall 
paper) is six parts of suspended matter per 100,000. As 
regards cotton dyeing and cotton printing, the Commission 
suggest as standards four parts suspended solids for cotton 
dyeing and six parts for the liquor from print wnrks. 

The Commission are unable to suggest a standard appro- 
priate to the waste liquor from the manufacture of sulphite 
cellulose, but they think that neither the liquor itself nor the 
first washings should be discharged into a stream. They are 
unable, also, to suggest a limit of purification for gas liquor. 
While the Commission do not recommend that a complete 
set of standards should be prescribed for all known kinds of 
trade waste, they think it eminently desirable that a general 
standard should be prescribed in all cases where its efficacy 
and practicability have been in some measure tested by 
experience. In the case of some trade wastes, additional 
standards may have to be imposed, for example, standards 
of hardness and of ' caustic ’ alkalinity or acidity, or a require- 
ment-of neutrality, for the effluents from various branches of 
the cotton woollen and paper trades, and from metal works ; 
a standard for arsenic or other poisonous metal for trades in 
which those substances are used or mined ; an oil film standard 
for the wastes from oil or gas, grease, soap works, and so forth. 
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Government Orders 6? Notifications. 


[United Provinces.] 

T he Local Government has, in exercise of the powers 
conferred by clauses (a), U), (r) and (;/;) of sub-section 
(1) of section 56 of the United Provinces District 
Boards Act, 1906, made the following rules to regulate and 
control the powers of district boards and to prescribe their 
duties in the matter of vaccination and epidemics, the condi- 
tions of appointment, pay and other matters connected with 
the assistant superintendents of vaccination and vaccinators 
employed by the boards, and generally for their guidance in 
matters connected with the carrying out of clause in) of 
sub-section (1) of section 42 of the said Act : — 


Vaccination and Epidemics. 

1. — An assistant superintendent of vaccination is a servant 
of the C4overnment lent to the. board. He is appointed by the 
Sanitary Commissioner ; his promotion in the sanctioned 
grades is made by the Sanitary Commissioner upon considera- 
tion of the reports of the board and of the civil surgeon and 
is transferred, when necessary, by the Sanitary Commissioner 
upon consideration of such reports and of the wishes of the 
boards. 


The scale of pay fixed for the assistant superintendent is 
as follow^s : — 


Rs. 


1 

Assistant superintendent, 1st grade 

.. 100 

1 

Ditto 

ditto 

.. ■ 75 

2 

A ssis tan t superintendents 

1 , ditto ' , 

" 50 each. 

-4 

Ditto 

ditto ■ 

4-0 „ 

17 

Ditto 

2nd grade 

35 „ 

24 

Ditto 

3rd grade - 

30 „ 


An assistant superintendent of vaccination shall, when on 
tour, receive ahorse alio wmice not exceeding Es. 15 a month, 
subject to the conditions governing the grant of a similar 
allowance to Government servants of the same class. 
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2. — A vaccinator appointed before •27th November, 1906, 
is a servant of the Government lent to a board. Otherwise, 
a vaccinator shall be appointed by the board, and shall 
ordinarily be a resident of the district in which he is appointed. 
The board alone has authority to promote, transfer, suspend, 
punish or remove, or to grant or authorise the grant of leave 
to a vaccinator but in exercising such authority it shall 
consider the recommendation of the civil surgeon. 

The board shall maintain apprentices on Es. 7 a month to 
the number of one for every eight vaccinators. The apprentices 
shall be trained by the assistant superintendents, and examined 
and certified by the civil surgeon as laid down in rule 8, before 
they are appointed as vaccinators in the district. 

3. — The board shall not appoint any person to be a vacci- 
nator unless — 

(i) he has resided in the United Provinces for at 
least three years ; 

(i}) he knows one form of the vernacular (Urdu 
or Hindi) and is able to read the characters 
of the other form whether in print or script ; 

(iii) he possesses a certificate of qualification grant- 
ed by the civil surgeon. 

I hereby certify that I have examined and find 

him qualified for the office of public vaccinator. 

Dated at , 

The of 19 . f Civil Burgeon. 

Before granting such certificate, the civil surgeon shall 
be assured of the soundness of the candidate's knowledge ip 
regard to — 

(1) the vaccination operation ; 

(2) the characteristics of a good vesicle and cicatrix ; 

(3) . the chief symptoms of small-pox disease ; 

(4) the collection and preservation of lymph. - 
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-The scale of 

pay for vaccinators shall be — 

Rs. 

lators with less 

than 2 years’ service (probationary) 

... 8 

Ditto 

3rd to 5th year 

... 9 

Ditto 

6th to 11th year 

... 10 

Ditto 

12th and 13tli year 

... 11 

Ditto 

14th to 16th year 

... 12 

Ditto 

17th year 

... 13 

Ditto 

18th and 19th year 

... 14 

Ditto 

20th to 23rd year 

.. 15 

Ditto 

after 23 years’ service 

.. 20 


5 . — The board may reward a vaccinator on the recom- 
mendation of the civil surgeon. 

6. — The Sanitary Commissioner may, with the consent 
of the boards concerned, arrange for the transfer of vacci- 
nators from one district to another. In so doing, he shall 
ordinarily arrange that a vaccinator may be employed in the 
district in which he resides. 


7. — A vaccinator or assistant superintendent desiring 
leave shall apply to the board through the civil surgeon, but 
the grant of leave to an assistant superintendent shall be 
subject to the approval of the Sanitary Commisssoner. A 
vaccinator or assistant superintendent shall not leave the 
district in which he is employed without first obtaining the 
leave of the board except in cases of casual leave which may 
be sanctioned by the district supeftntendent of vaccination. 

S. — Every vaccinator shall be attached for two months 
for duty at the civil hospital at head quarters in some year 
early in his service. Such duty shall, as a rule, be for the 
months of August and September. The assistant superinten- 
dent and the board’s head clerk shall maintain jointly a 
register showing those vaccinators who have been so attached 
and those who have still to be attached for duty. 

9. — During his two months of hospital duty a vaccinator 
shall attend the hospital daily during the hours fixed by the 
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civil surgeon, and shall conform to the orders of the civil 
surgeon in regard to the performance of liospital duties. 

10. — A vaccinator shall perform vaccination v;ork from 
the 1st October to the 81st March, and at no other period 
except in the hill districts or on receipt of special instructions 
in consquence of an epidemic of small-pox. During the 
vaccination season a vaccinator shall not perform other duties 
except such testing of registration of births and deaths as is 
necessary for the furtherance of vaccination work and can be 
done without hindrance to that work. 

11. — k vaccinator shall from the beginning of the vacci- 
nation season proceed systematically in one onw'ard direction 
from village to village in his circle, and shall vaccinate all the 
unprotected in these villages. He shall ascertain from the 
village chaukidar’s birth-register the names of all children 
born since the previous season, and shall vaccinate them alb 

12. — At the time of vaccination a vaccinator shall enter 
the necessary details as to the persons vaccinated in his diary 
(vaccination form no. 1), and also in the village register in the 
form below (vaccination form no. 5).^’ On the completion of 
each day’s work in the village he shall hand over the village 
register to the chankidar, but shall keep his own copy of the 
register (vaccination form no. 5A), always with him. The 
village register (no. 5), left with the chaukidar is intended for 
the information of districJi officers on tour who may inspect 
the vaccination work of the village. 

The entry as to the result of the operation shall be made 
on revisiting the village after seven days. 

13^ — A vaccinator shall obey all rules and orders made by 
the Government in the provincial Manual of Vaccination or 
otherwise, and shall prepare all returns and forms so prescribed. 

14, — A vaccinator shall ordinarily perform not less than 
2,000 vaccinations in the season. 


The forms have not been reproduced. 
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15. — Except ill the vaccination season every vaccinator 
and assistant superintendent may, if necessary, be employed 
by -the board upon sanitary and registration v'ork, for tlie 
distribution of medicines in time of epidemic or of relief in 
times of scarcity, for the checking of vital statistics reported by 
tlie chaukidars, or for assisting in carrying out minor sanitary 
improvements -which the board may be making in villages. 
The chaiiinan may decide which vaccinator shall be employed 
on any work of this kind and for how long. A vaccinator 
shall be employed on such work ordinarily in or near his own 
vaccination circle. 

16. — A vaccinator or assistant superintendent when em- 
ployed on sanitary work in connection with cholera or other 
epidemic diseases of a dangerous character, on famine relief 
work, on duty at fairs outside the district in which he is 
permanently employed, or on hospital duty under rule 8, shall 
receive an alioivance, in addition to his pay, at tlie rate of five 
rupees a month and ten rupees a montli respectively, and he 
may receive travelling allo\vance for journeys made by rail 
wdiile on such duty. 

17. — A vaccinator shall examine and test the entries in 
the village chaukidar s birth and death registers and report 
any omissions he finds therein through the assistant superin- 
tendent to the district magistrate. 

18' Under the direction of the district magistrate tiie 
members and officers of the board ma}' be required to test the 
accuracy bf vital statistics in town areas or anj’ rural area. 
They shall, if so required, report to the district magistrate the 
result of the test carried out in the form jprescribed in the 
preceding rule. 

]§.— On January 15th in each year the chairman of the 
board shall furnish the Sanitary Commissioner with a returrr 
m the following form. In this return the results of testirrgs 
for Act XX towns and villages having a population of 
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5,000 and upwards should be shown first, and then those of 
testings in rural tracts the name of each Act XX '*»wn and 
each village of 5,000 or more inhabitants in the distric' hliould 
be entered, and if in any town or village both the testings 
prescribed have not been made during the year, the reason 
should be briefly noted in the column of remarks. In show" 
ing the results of testings for rural tracts the name uf each 
village need not be given. The total number of testings per- 
formed and omissions discovered by each class of officer.^ 
should be entered. 

*20. — Vaccinators are required to sell quinine issued from 
the Aligarh Jail, and to remit the proceeds to the civil surgeon. 

21. — When an epidemic occurs the assistant surgeon or * 
sub-assistant surgeon in charge of a dispensary shall, so far as 
he can spare the time, visit the houses of persons in the 
vicinity who are suffering from the disease. For places beyond 
the reach of the dispensary officer, the board shall employ 
vaccinators to distribute medicine. 

22. — The Sanitary Commissioner may, in case of necessity 
at a fair or on other occasion, call for vaccinators from the 
board for special service at any time during the year. In such 
an event the salaries of the vaccinators shall not be paid by the 
board ; but the salaiies and a deputation allo^vance to each 
vaccinator shall be paid from provincial funds, or, if the special 
service is for another local *body, then from the funds of that 
body. 

23. The following statement of measures to be taken 

for the prevention of the spread of cholera, in the Benares, 
Gorakhpur, Lucknow and Fyzabad divisions, is appended for 
the information of all district boards : 

Notification of . cholera. 

mukhia and the chaukidar are both equally 
responsible for at once reporting to the patwari the occurrence 
u 
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of any case of cholera or suspected cholera in their village or 
villages. If the patwari be absent from his circle the chauki- 
dar shall proceed at once to the thana to report. It is part of 
the mukhia’s duties to see he does so. 

II. — The patwari on receiving this information or coming 
to know in any other manner of the suspected outbreak of 
cholera shall at once give a written report of the circumstances 
to the chaukidar,who shall immediately take it to the thana. 
The officer for the time being in charge of the thana shall at 
once send messages in green envelopes to the district magis- 
trate, the civil surgeon and the tabsildar. 

III. — The district magistrate shall on receipt of the news 
give immediate notice to the civil surgeon as well as' to the 
authorities as laid down in paragraphs 2022 and 2031 of the 
Manual of Government Orders. The district board shall be 
liable to meet from its allotments for district epidemic 
charges any expenditure incun‘ed in consequence of such 
action from the deputation of assistant or sub-assistant sur- 
geons to the district or other emergent measures. 

IV. — Where the district sanitary officer is within the 
limits of the district, the civil surgeon shall send information 
of the outbreak to that officer. 

Measures to be taken by the civil surgeon. 

I. — On receipt of the informa.tion of a cholera case the 
civil surgeon shall take immediate steps to depute vaccinators 
to proceed to the seat of the outbreak. 

II. — The civil surgeon shall send with them a supply of 
cholera pills, permanganate of potash and medicines as laid 
down in the Manual of Government Orders, paragraph 2028. 

III. — The civil surgeon shall when possible visit the 
cholera-infected village and advise the district magistrate as to 
the staff required in the event of an epidemic occurring. He 
should inspect the work of the staff placed on cholera duty. 
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Measures to be taken in rural areas. 

I. — The distribution of 3’2 one-ounce packets of permanga- 
nate of potash shall be made through the tahsildar to each 
pat war i. 

II. — Every tahsildar shall in addition be supplied with a 
reserve stock of lOlb. of potash permanganate made up into 
ten separate packages, each containing 16 one-ounce packets of 
the drug for issue to patwaris or vaccinators and sub-assistant 
surgeons on special cholera duty. 

III. — Civil surgeons should ascertain from magistrates the 
number of patw-aris in the several tahsils of their districts, and 
shall arrange to have an adequate stock of permanganate of 
potash in hand for distribution to patwaris and tahsildars. 

IV. — Head quarters dispensaries wdll also keep a reserve 
stock of 101b. of potash permanganate, on w^hicE the tahsildar 
may indent in case of emergency and on which any sub- 
assistant surgeon or vaccinator placed on special cholera duty 
may also draw’. 

V. — On the issue of any of his reserve stock the tahsildar 
or medical officer in charge of a dispensary shall immediately 
indent on the civil surgeon for the amount expended. The 
civil surgeon should replace amounts issued to vaccinators and 
tahsildars by indent on Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Cawnpore, 
for renewal of stock. 

VI. — Patwaris must be made to understand clearly that 
after sending information to the thana as laid down in the 
first part of these rules they must proceed at once to the infected 
area and disinfect the wells with permanganate of potash and 
redisinfect them every third day till the epidemic has ceased or 
till relieved by the vaccinator. 

VII. — (1) The district magistrate should arrange for the 
distribution of pamphlets to all patwaris, containing informa- 
tion as to the methods of avoiding infection of cholera.. 
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The patwaris should be ordered to acquaint the villagers 
with the contents of the pamphlet. Leaflets explaining the 
method of disinfecting wells should also be distributed to 
patwaris, 

(2) If the epidemic threatens to become serious in a 
defined area, the magistrate should at his discretion apply to 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals for the services of a 
sub-assistant surgeon. 

(3) In case of a severe epidemic within a fairly defined 
area, application should be made by the magistrate to the 
Commissioner for sanction to depute a tahsildar or naib 
tahsildar on special cholera duty. 

VIII, If the epidemic does not rapidly subside, the civil 
surgeon should, when necessary, direct the nearest travelling 
dispensary in his own district to move at once to the infected 
area, reporting the fact that he has done so as a temporary 
measure to the supervising medical officer of travelling 
dispensaries. If further assistance is, required, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals may be consulted with regard to 
the transfer of travelling dispensaries from adjoining districts. 


Legislative Intelligeivce. 

[Parliament.] 

Infant Moktalitt.— Mr. Lough asked the President of 
the Local Government Board whether his attention has been 
drawn to the increase of infant mortality both in London and 
throughout the country ; and whether, having regard to the 
seriousness and urgency of this question in its relation to the 
problems created by the wax, he can see his way to introduce 
and pass as an uncontentious measure a Bill which, by the 
more stringent enforcement of the prompt I'egistration of 
births, the greater safeguard of the health of mothers, the 
establishment of public creches, or other methods, may tend 
to abate this evil ? 
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Me. Long : I am fully aware of the importance of this 
matter, and, as I intimated to a deputaticm on Thursday last, 

I am anxious to introduce without delay a measure making 
the Notification of Births Act of general application and 
conferring certain powers on local authorities for safeguarding 
the health of infants and expectant iiiothers. I shall be very 
glad if honourable members will co-operate with me in 
securing the unopposed passage of the Bill. 

[Bombay.] 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held 
on the i4th July, 1915, at Poona, the Hon’ble Mr. V. J. Patel 
moved the following resolutions : (1) The Council recommends 
that the Governor in Council may be pleased to direct that 
the number of elective members on those Taluka and District 
Local Boards in the Presidency which have been in existence 
for 25 years or upwards shall be not less than two-thirds of 
the whole Board. (2) The Council recommends that the Govern- 
or in Council may be pleased to direct that the Presidents of 
those Taluka and District Local Boards in the Presidency 
which have been in existence for 25 years or upwards shall be 
elected by such Boards. 

The Hon’ble Sir Prabhashankar Pattani explained that 
the fact that Government themselves were taking action in^ 
the matter was a guarantee that the question would receive 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of Government. He, 
however, thought that merit and good work should be the 
criterion for judging the claims of the Boards for the confer- 
ment of privileges. He, therefore, suggested that the resolu- 
tions might be modified so that Government might accept the 
recommendation. The resolutions were accordingly modified 
in the follov/ing form and accepted by Government : (1) This 
Council recommends that the Governor in Council may be 
pleased to consider whether the number of elective members 
on those Taluka and District Local Boards in the Presidency 
as the Governor in Council may seem fit be not less than two- 
thirds of the whole Board,” (2) ‘‘This Council recommends 
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that the Governor in Council may be pleased to consider the 
desirability of directing that the Presidents of those Taluka 
and District Local Boards in the Presidency as the Governor 
in Council may think fit be elected by such Boards. ’’ 

The Hon’ble Mr, Patel also moved that “ this Council 
recommends that the Governor in Council may, under sub- 
section ’2 (c) of section 28 of the Bombay District Municipal 
Act of 1901, be pleased to direct that every President of a City 
Municipality in the Presidency shall be elected by such 
Municipality.’' 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani pointed out that Government 
would accept the resolution if the Hon’ble Mr. Patel would 
modify it so as to read that “ this Council recommends that . 
the Governor in Council do consider the desirability of 
directing, &c.” 

After some discussion, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel agreed to 
the modification and the resolution was accepted by Govern- 
ment in the modified form. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Legal Principles op Public Health. By H. B. 
Hemenway. Price $7 ’50. 

The City Plan. (Published quarterly as the official 
organ of the National Conference on City Planning.) 

[Vol. I. No. 1. 25 cents a copy]. 

Towards Racial Health. A Handbook for parents, 
teachers, and social workers on the training of boys and girls. 
By N. H. March, B. Sc., M. E. San. I. Price 3s 6d. 

Guide to the Reports, Evidence and Appendices to the 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. By G. Bertram 
Kbb.shaw, M. Inst. C. E., P. R. San. I., F. G. S., Engineer to 
the Commission. Price 55, 
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Practical Points. 


[The qui'stiom of subscribers onhj are answerable m Ihe^ Gazette. The 
name and address of the subscriber must accompany each co)iitniini cation 
which must be legibly written.] 

11. Besifj nation of Councillor. Valithtij of Acts done bij 
hint after resignation — Withdrawal of resignation. 

(1) When a Councillor of any Municipal Committee 
resij^ns by tendering his resignation in writing, is he entitled 
to act as such Councillor during the time until his resignati{;n 
is accepted by the Council, w'here it is necessary that it should 
he so done ? 

(2) Secondly, can he legally withdraw his resignation 
after once he had tendered it ’? 

Answer. The answer depends on the wording of the various 
Municipal Acts. (See Sec. 86 of Mad. Act III. of 1904 ; Sec. 27A 
of Beng. Act III. of 1884 ; Sec. 18 of Mad. Act IV. of 1884 ; 
Sec. 14 of N. W. P. Act L of 1900 ; Sec. 9 (4) of C. P. Act 
XVI. of 1908 ; Sec. 15 of Punj. Act III. of 1911 ; Sec. 10 of 
Bur. Act III. of 1898. See also Sec. 36 of the English 
Municipal Corporations Act, 45 & 46 Viet. C. 50). Generally, 
it may be stated that the resignation binds the giver of it, that 
he has nothing further to do in the matter, that he cannot act 
as a Councillor during the interval betw^een his tendering of 
resignation and the acceptance thereof and that the resignation 
cannot be withdrawn even with the consent of the Council. 
See Pease v. Lowden, (1899; 1 Q. B. 886 ; Beg. v. Wigan 
Corporation, 49 J. P. 372=14 Q, B. D. 908, 
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Inelasticity of Local Revenues. 


I T is now recognised by everybody who ha^ given thought 
to the subject that the resources of local boards are 
utterly inadequate to meet efficiently the growing 
expenditure on the many useful functions which they have to 
discharge. Everybody who has had any experience of the 
actual administration of local boards — including non-official 
presidents of Taluk Boards — is aware of the huge discrepancy 
that now exists between insistent needs and available resources. 
These needs are bound to increase and it is unnecessary to 
state the proposition that unless we find w^ays and means of 
substantially adding to these resources, the needs must remain 
unsatisfied or inefficiently served. Local bodies have come 
to depend largely on subsidies from Government. The dis- 
advantages — financial and administrative — of a system of grants 
in aid, to f\3 extent that are fitful and non-recurring, 
need not be discussed here. But for these grants hi recent 
years, rural boards would not have been able to finance most 
important ^neasures of sanitary, educational and other im- 
provemen u Few boards in this prr'^ii^-r'Ucy now provide 
anything, out of their own resources, for opening new schools, 
constructing school or hospital buildings, improving water- 
supply or constructing bridges or culverts. Th<i money re- 
quired for these and similar objects is alw^ays expected from 
provincial revenues and, unless it comes, these works have to 
remain unattended to. The result is that roads in most 
districts are not as well kept as they onght to be in spite of 
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their being reputed to be in good or fair condition in adminis- 
tration reports : village communications are neglected ; many 
schools are unhoused ; a large number of culverts and bridges 
in several districts are in a condition of disrepair, the necessary 
repairs to these and other masonry constructions being impossi- 
ble for want of funds. Large strides remain to be taken in 
the field of elementary education and rural sanitation. These 
considerations call for immediate proposals for augmenting 
local resources. 

The Decentralisation Commission failed to suggest any 
practical measures in this direction. And though, in their 
recent resolution on Local Self-Government Policy, the 
Government of India recognised that the foremost obstacle 
in the way of further progress was the “ smallness and inelasti- 
city of local revenues/’ they have given no indications of how 
this obstacle should be removed and local revenues made 
more elastic. In the July number of the Local Self-Government 
Gazette, tlie Hon'ble Dr. T. M. Nair has referred to this 
question but has contented himself with the general proposition 
that “ local bodies can only be financed by a combination 
of systems of direct grants, assigned revenues, local taxation, 
municipal trading and so on'’ and ‘‘that before local bodies 
are established in a satisfactory financial condition, the 
incidence of imperial and local taxation should be definitely 
fixed.” 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest a source of 
revenue which, while bringing in a substantial addition to 
local revenues, is unobjectionable from many points of view. 
It must be premised that this suggestion is not intended to 
make it appear that additional taxation is the only remedy 
for improving local finance. Help to local bodies has to come 
in the shape not only of adding to taxation of a local charac- 
ter but also of relieving them of a substantial portion of their 
expenditure. There are services at present local, which ought 
to be entirely provincialised ; there are others the expenditure 
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on which sliould be shai'ed in a biirei [)j <)[>('> I't ion than now 
between provincial and local revcniic^. There is, however, 
no use blinding one's exts to the tact that, even :dLei‘ these just 
translers of burdens are made, local boards v\iil still need an 
augmentation of their receipts in the ^hape of additional 
taxation. 

The three main heads ot local i\E‘eLpts in this presrleucx" 
at present are land cess, provincial grants and tolls. During 
the year 1913-14, the receipts frmn each o[ these sources 
were as follow : — 

Rs. 

Land Cess ... ... bSjKS,40d 

Provincial Grants ... ... ... 40,38,751 

Tolls 18,09,058 

Let us examine whether any of these three items could 
be made to contribute a substantially larger amount thannow\ 

Taking the land cess, it is now" levied at 1 anna in the 
rupee of land revenue in all districts except the Nilgiris, 
Malabar and South Canara, It w^orks out to 6-4 per cent, of 
the land revenue and is analogous to the ‘Centimes additioneis" 
on the '' contribution fonciere *’ in Prance. A proposal to 
raise the maximum rate of the land cess fi‘om 1 to 2 annas 
111 the rupee which wars made by the Coimbatore District 
Board has been widely discussed recently. While it is 
unnecessary to associate oneself with the undiscriininating 
chorus of condemnation which rose from almost every 
platform at wTiich the proposal was discussed, one has at the 
same time to recognise that before the land cess is enhanced 
certain conditions have to be satisfied. These are mainly two, 
viz., 

(1) Land cess should not be enhanced unless it is 
impossible to find any other source of taxation. The reason 
for this condition is that land is already heavily taxed both 
for general and local purposes and bears more than its due 
proportion of the burden of taxation. 
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(’2) Land cess should not be enhanced unless the pro- 
ceeds of the enhanced part of the cess are spent on areas more 
strictly local in character than a District or Taluk Board. In 
other words, it should be spent on the village where it is 
raised and should more nearly conform to the direct benefit 
theory of taxation. 

The figure under provincial grants shows how liberally 
Government have come to the assistance of local boards. But 
the very liberality of these grants is an unsettling factor in 
local budgets and the question will soon have to be settled as 
to (1) how far local services should be entirely provincialised 
and (2) how tar these grants should be converted into shares 
of growing revenue. 

The receipts from tolls bring in, no doubt, a considerable 
income but are not capable of any substantial improvement. 
At nearly two-thirds of the gates in the presidency, the 
maximum rates are levied at present and the maximum is 
already a heavy tax on vehicles. 

We are thus compelled to discover some other source of 
additional local taxation. 

Next in importance, to land revenue in this presidency is 
the revenue from abkari and opium. During 1913-34 (fasli 
1323) while land revenue yielded Es. 6,74,00,322, abkari and 
opium were responsible for Es. 3,64,16,430. Why then 
should not the principle of the “centimes additionels ” be 
applied to the latter item also? If, for example, we imposed a 
cess of one anna in the rupee of abkari and opium revenue, we 
would realise for the benefit of local revenues the considerable 
sum of Es. 21,28,117. {Vide p. 698.) 

The abkari revenue, roughly speaking, is a tax on 
consumption or expenditure. Taxation of expenditure is 
objectionable only wLere it falls on necessaries of life like salt. 
It is not only unobjectionable but justified by high moral 
considerations when it fails on superfluous luxuries, the con- 
sumption of which is detrimental to the health — bodily, 
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intellectual and moral — of the consumer and of his progeny. 
Both the state and temperance reformers ai'e agreed that the 
tax on liquor and intoxicating drugs m this couiiirv should he 
high enough to discourage tlmir consumption. Toddy, country 
spirits, ganja and opium are thus fit oldeets for throwing 
additional burdens on. As Dr. Pierson points out in his 
book on Economies, Nobody has reason to complain when he 
is heavily hit by such duties for he can avoid their incidence 
if he likes.” Abkari revenue, wliether it is in the shape of 
shop rents, tree-tax or duties on the manufacture of the 
particular article, is ultimately shifted on to the consumer and 
so long as our policy is to secure " a minimum of consump- 
tion,” the enhancement of these items is not open to the same 
objections as, for instance, the enhancement of the burden on 
land. As far ahead as we can think of, the drink habit is 
bound to continue and it will be a long time before it ceases 
to exist altogether. Pursuing a policy, therefore, of securing 
the maximum of revenue consistent with the minimum of 
■ .a cess on abkari revenue must bring in a not 

inconsiderable sum in aid of local resources. It is also 
unnecessary to fix the maximum of the abkari cess at 6i per 
cent only of the abkari revenue, on the analogy of the land 
cess. The maximum may be fixed fairly enough, for the 
present, at 10 per cent of the abkari revenue, district boards 
being given power to vary the rates according to their needs 
within this limit. 

That the items composing the abkari revenue are capable 
of bearing additional burdens is being demonstrated almost 
annually. Every year, shop rentals are going up. Govern- 
ment have also at very frequent intervals been enhancing 
tree-tax, duties on country spirits and the issue prices of ganja 
and opium. 

An abkari cess will also possess the obvious advantage 
that it will be collected by Government agency and that local 
boards will not have to bear any cost of collection. It will not 
be quite a new idea, for such additions to the state liquor taxes 
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are levied for local purposes ou the continent of Europe. 
There is also an appropriateness in making toddy, liquor and 
drugs contribute to local receipts. A good slice of these 
receipts has to be spent on education and it is only by means 
of widespread education and the growth of a higher moral 
sense in consequence thereof that the drink habit can be most 
efheiently combated. 

A table showing, in the case of each district board in the 
Presidency, its receipts from land cess, tolls and provincial 
grants during 1918-14 and comparing them with what they 
could have realised in the shape of an abkari cess at 6J- per 
cent of the abkari and opium revenue of the same year is also 
appended. We invite a free discussion of this suggestion. 


District Boards. 

i 

1 

Income 
from land 
cess. 

Tolls. 

1 Contribu- 
jtions from 

1 Provincial 

1 Bunds. 

Abkari cess at 

1 anna in the 
'rupee of abkari 
and opium 

1 revenue. 

I 

1 


3 


5 


Rs. 

Es. 

i Es. 

Es. A.P. 

Anantapur 

1,05,119 

18,819 

1 1,43,135 

79,090 2 0 

Arcot (North) . . 

1,9S,G86 

16,405 

1,54,143 

1,39,527 1 0 

Arcot (South) , . 

3,13,202 

1,42,550 

1,95,325 

1,64,527 7 0 

Bella ry 

1,48,333 

24,286 

1,48,444 

96 183 1 0 

Ganara South . . 

2,41,908 

53,666 

2,86,561 

55,509 13 0 

Ghingleput 

1,90,874 

58,567 

1.07,799 

1,15 875 15 0 

Ghittoor 

l,4-2,7-23 

21,870 

1,51,922 

48,699 n 0 

Goimbatore . . 

2,70,540 

1,93,690 

1,47,033 

1,18,354 4 0 

Guddapah 

1,26,571 

13,497 

1,12,293 

37,922 14 0 

Gaujam 

3,54,855 

26,930 

1,76,457 

59,254 13 0 

Godavari 

5,16,406 

15,841 

2,51,578 

1.03,022 9 0 

Guntur 

5,56,512 

, . 

1,74,473 

66,073 5 0 

Kistna 

7,43.228 

38,260 

2,65,459 

1,39,153 14 0 

JCoraput 

42,944 

22,311 

51,450 


Kurnool 

1,80,468 

! 17,566 

1,19,132 

so', 165 5 0 

Madura 

2,52,905 

1,07.080 

1,23,373 

1 79,321 3 0 

Malabar 

2,84.293 

1,23,674 

2,41,570 i 

77,834 9 0 

Nellore 

3,38,364 

11,935 

1,83,045 1 

39,704 10 0 

Niigiris, The . . 

12,667 

31,727 

27,367 1 

33,111 4 0 

Ramnad 

2,87,889 

50,210 

1,43,711 

53,521 3 0 

Salem 

2,13,688 

65,415 

2,09,384 1 

1,02,394 6 0 

Tan jore 

4,56,644 

20,374 

1,76,867 1 

1,91,181 11 0 

Tinnevally 

2,86,382 

74,172 

97,128 j 

59,749 15 0 

Trichinopoly . . 

2,42,027 

1,08,789 

1,32,959 i 

1,07,372 15 0 

Vizagapatam 

3,61,374 

51,424 

2jl2,643 ; 

80,665 14 0 

Total . . 

68,88,402 

13,09,058 

40,38,751 I 

21,28,117 12 0 
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The Nagpur Water Works. 

[By Sie B. K. Bosj:, lit . Yic'E-Pehsii>ext. 
Municipal Committee. Xagpur.] 

W E wonder hov\ man\ of tliose wlio at a gentle pressure 
of their water-tap find a copious supply or pure 
drinking w'ater bubbling out ready for use knoA\ tlie 
history of the AA'orks which enable them to enjoy this one of the 
most beneficent Municipal institutions oi this town. And that 
history lias some interesting features and is well worth narrating. 
This I shall attempt to do in the folloAvmg paragraphs. 

•2. Of the two systems which now' supply the town, 
Ambajheri and Gorewara, the former is by far the more 
ancient. Ambajheri was no new discovery of these later days. 
Its waters tvere dammed up and led to the city long before the 
country came under British rule. Beautiful lake, the bund 
and the supply from it w^ere originally the work of the Bhosla 
rulers of Nagpur, constructed more than a century ago. To 
quote the words of a former Chief Commissioner, “ the men 
of the time Avere certainly not expert in puddle Avails ; they 
had of course no iron pipes, kncAV little of vah^es and syphons 
and cared less about filtering tower. But nevertheless in 
their own simple W'ay, t-hey managed to supplement effectively 
the water supply of the city as it then Avas ; and we have still 
in the Telinkheri conduits a sample of the way in which they 
did their w'ork. What an eve for coontiy those old Maiathas 
had 1 Look at theii great tanks and lakes. What an instruc- 
tive appreciation they show of the essential conditions of water 
storage 1 Not Ambajheri and Telinkheri alone, but thousands 
of similar works in the Nagpur Division remain as witnesses of 
their skill. Think for a moment of the old Chimna Patel of 
Nawegaon, a simple village headman, AA^hose descendants to this 
day till their ancestral fields. I camped last Christmas on those 
two short bunds of his— marvellously short for the Avork tiiev 
— Ijy which he impounded the waters of a score of hills, and 
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created that lovely lake, with a circumference of 17 miles, that 
not only charms the passing visitor, but spreads fertilising 
streams over large areas of surrounding cultivation. What a 
heaven-born engineer that old man was. And there were scores 
like him, who, as they pottered round the valleys in their huge 
red pugris, or raced to markets on their bullock chakras, took in 
correctly by the eye alone the contours of the country and the 
courses of its streams, and turned their rough reconnaissances 
to practical account.’* 

8. Ambajheri gave water to only a very small portion of 
the town. For the main supply the people depended on wells. 
According to an official return made in 1861, out of 1,231 wells 
sunk in the basaltic and metamorphic rocks on which the city 
stands, about 900 gave brackish w'ater, and even those yielding 
fresh water were in many cases found to be contaminated. 
The result was that diseases which flourish on an impure water 
supply had taken a permanent abode in the city and epidemics 
of cholera were by no means few and far between. 1869 was 
a year of great drought and even the w^ell supply then largely 
failed. This drew special attention to the precarious character 
of the Nagpur Water-supply. To remedy this most unsatisfac- 
tory state of things, so full of danger to the health of the 
people and the future prosperity of the town, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Morris, then Chief Commissioner, invited the Muni- 
cipal Committee to consider the question of giving the people 
a supply of wholesome drinking water, offering to help them 
with expert advice and also pecuniary aid from the State funds. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Binnie, c.e., was deputed by 
the Local Government to prepare a scheme. After examining 
various projects, he decided in favour of remodelling, improv- 
ing and enlarging the old reservoir at Ambajheri. It may be 
pointed out here in passing that what has now developed into 
the Gorewara scheme was one of those which came under 
consideration. It was then known as the Sitagondi project. 
It was rejected on account of its great cost, beyond the then 
of the Municipality, 
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4. Aml)ajheri is a nataral depre^sirai rn the hills surround- 
ed on three sides Lv high Ixinks. down which tire 3“ain water used 
to rush and then oversow in the iorni oi a stream known as 
the Xag Nadi, into the low lands below. By throwing a 
masonry embankment *2,5oU it. in length across the valley of 
this stream, the truant water was imp(')unded and turned into a 
lovely lake. The reservoir wlieii full had an area of *2d7 acres 
and contained about isn.oOO.UUU culnc leet of water, enough 
for the piu'po^e which it was intended to serve. 

5. Tire reason ior the selection ot Ambaiheri was that 
the site was admiral )1\ suited for a reservoir. Alcove it there 
was a catchment area ol nearh (>J sijuare miles almost free 
from cultivation and but slightly covered with earth. It also 
afforded a most economic storage grouiul and its level and 
distance from the city were such as to enable gravitation 
works to be constructed within the means at the disposal of 
the Municipality. Mr. Binnie's scheme consisted of the 
following features : — 

(a) A puddle trench through the old embankment going 
down three feet into the rocky floor of the valley. 

(&) The raising of the old embankment by ]7 ft. 4 
inches above the level of the top of the face wall and a puddle 
wail constructed to within 8 ft. of the full height of the new 
embankment. 

(c) A straining and regulating tower inside the tank and 
a syphon discharge pipe laid from it over the top of the old 
embankment and below the level of the newly raised portion. 

(d) A new waste weir at a level 13 ft. 4 inches above 
that of the reservoir. 

(e) A 13-inch mainpipe, 4 miles long with 10 miles of 
distribution pipes. The sanction of the Government to tlie 
scheme was received in April, 1870. x^ctive operations were 
commenced in October, 1870 and the works w'ere completed 
before the commencement of the monsoon of 1872. The new 
reservoir was capable of impounding a gross quantity of 

2 
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257,500,000 cubic feet of water and an available storage of 
240,000,000 cubic feet or 1,500,000,000 gallons, the top water 
area being about 370 acres. The total cost of the works, 
including a bungalow at the reservoir for the Overseer in charge 
and a road 2^ miles in length to ISTagpur, was Es. 3,95,320. 
In this is not included the value of the old works (a portion 
of the embankment) which were utilized in the construction 
of the new embankment. 

G. As stated above, the original scheme included a total 
length of pipe supply of 10 miles, out of which the length laid 
down up to 3.S88 w’as about G miles. Between 1SS3 and 1885, 
new extensions were made at a cost of about half a lakh 
making a total length of supply of about 14 miles. The 
scheme W’as intended to supply the whole of the city of 
Nagpur, the idea being to extend the piping year after year 
as funds would be available. But after tlie extensions men- 
tioned above had been carried out, a dead-lock was 
reached. The Committee was informed by the Engineer in 
charge that owing to a laager quantity of water being drawn 
through the pipes tlian that for which tliey had been calculated, 
the head available at the reservoir was too small to overcome 
friction beyond the limits of the suppl} already laid and that 
no further extension was possible under the pure giavitation 
system. Later on, however, it was found possible to carry the 
supply to some of the localities wiiere it was urgently needed 
at a cost of about Es. 28,000. But here a complete halt had 
to be made. 

7. According to the opinion of the Engineer, there w^as 
enough water in the tank to meet the requirements of the 
whole towm and all that w'as needed w'as a new^ system to carry 
it to those parts, which could not be reached by the pure 
gravitation system. At first a small pumping scheme to supply 
the Civil Station costing about a lakh and a half with a service 
reservoir on the Sitabaldi Fort Hill was prepared, but the 
Committee decided in favour of a larger pumping scheme 
which would supply not only the Civil Station but also those 
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parts of the city which could not be served by the gravitation 
system. Plans and estimates amounting to a little over three 
lakhs giving effect to the Committee’s decision were prepared 
and they were sanctioned in July, 1889. The main features 
of the scheme may be thus summai*ised : — 

(a) liaising the waste weir by 1 foot so as to increase 
the storage capacity of the tank and lengthening 
and widening the channel so that the flood level 
might not rise above 3 feet below the top of the dam 
and thereby endanger its safety. This was calculated 
to give an additional 15,395,000 cubic feet of water 
approximately equal, according to the consumption 
in those days, to a month’s supply in the hot w’eather. 
(h) Carrying the water impounded in x\nibajheri by 
gravitation during night so as not to interfere with 
the existing supply to the people through a new 13 
inch main into an underground cistern or reservoir in 
the south-east corner of tlie old Residency near the 
junction of the Sitabaldi road with the great Deccan 
iJail) Road. 

(c) Two steam pumps to lift the water from the above 
cistern through a rising main to a new service 
reservoir on the Government House Hill at the back 
of Sadar Bazar, commanding the highest point in 
the city. 

id) A distribution system of nearly 14 miles of piping 
to carry the water to the required locality by 
gravitation from the service reservoir. 

The underground reservoir was to contain (346,875 
gallons as against an estimated daily consumption of 438,400 
gallons. The service reservoir in the hill was to contain 
571, 875 gallons in two equal compartments. Besides supply- 
ing the people, the scheme provided for the supply of 60,000 
gallons daily to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The works 
were completed in August, 1890. 
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8. Along with the introduction oi the above high level 
sybtenn step.s were taken to acquire the whole of the land 
within the catchment area and to fence it with baihed wire. 
This was a necessary work to prevent pollution. It cost a 
lakh. The whole drainage area is now free of habitation and 
cultivatinn. It only grows grass which is annually auctioned. 

9. Ilegarding the capacity of the tank to meet the 
growing needs of the town, the Engineer m charge placed on 
record the following opinion : — 

'' In an ordinary time, by which I mean when the tank 
has been filled to weir crest in the previous monsoon, there is 
ample water for every requirement. In an ordinary year it 
will be sufficient to take such precaution as may be necessary 
to prevent the waiter level falling below II feet on the guage 
and thus retain the sure supply of 100 millions cii])ic feet at 
the end of the season. Should the monsoon fail and prove 
insufficient to fill the tank and com))ensate for the previous 
year's consumption, it will then be necessary to use cver\ 
possible precautiou to avoid w''aste and save w^ater 

10. Within 9 years oi the opening of tlie new works, 
the capacity of the tank to meet the requirements of the town 
wais put to a severe test. The monsoon of 1899 failed to an 
extent never befoi'e experienced within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The rainfall was a tlnrd of the Jiormai and 
as there was not a single continuous heavy downpour, which 
alone fills the tank to any appreciable extent, it received prac- 
tically no accession throughout the season. Thus the end of 
the monsoon of 1899 found the reservoir exhausted of a full 
year’s supply and the question arose wdiether it was capable 
of bearing the strain of the consumption during the following 
9 or 10 months before the next monsoon would fairly establish 
itself. It soon became apparent that the tank could not hold 
out till then, distribution had to be cut down to 6 hours a 
day and later on even to 2 hours. By the end of June, 1900, 
the water-spread had shrunk to a veritable puddle. One 
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expedient, that was resorted to to siippUnuent the supply was 
to sink a well at the bottom ot the hiiiid whei-e tu e:il<‘li and 
collect the subsoil water. Watet percolating into this well 
was pumped into the 13 inches mnin. This added to the 
direct supply to soine extent. But what saved the situation 
w’as the resurrection of the old w^ells, w^liich, undei* the feeling 
of security engendered by the introduction of the x\nibajheri 
suppl\', had been allowed to go out of repairs. With the tank 
supply reduced to a minimum and its failure to reacii many 
pai'ts of the town owing to waint of head, the rjucstion of 
utilising the well supply assumed a great importance. The 
Committee took immediate steps to repair, improve and reopen 
about 700 ot tlie old neglected wadis. Pipe water was 
restricted to drinking purposes and foi all other domestic 
purposes, wxdl water was made available. Fortunately, the 
monsoon of 1900 opened at Nagpur witli about 6 inches of 
rain in one night ]*esulting from a cyclonic disturliance in the 
Bay, and this at once gave the tank several feet of waiter and 
tlius tlu' crisis was soon over. 

11. Advantage w'as taken of the exposure of the bed 
diiriug Is09-i900 thoroughly to clean it and deepen it in 
parts. Along with this, the embankment and the waiste weir 
wei'e raised by three feet at a cost to the Ahinicipality ol 
Its. 10, 500. The rest ot the cost wais borne by Government as 
part of the expenditure on famine relief, the non-techiiical 
[)a-rt ol the wurk being executed by famine labour. 

1*2. That the high level system had met a crying w'ant 
was soon made manifest by a large increase in consumption. 
It had been designed to meet a daily consumption of 4,38,300 
gallons ; but Iw 1910 tlie figure had gone up to 9,00,000 gallons, 
t>r more than double. To cope wdth this unexpected situation 
more pow’erfiil pumping engines wxre installed and a duplicate 
rising main fiom the pumping to the service reservoir was 
laid at a cost ot Es. 75,000. These works were completed in 
1904. 
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18. Fari j}ffssu with the works ineutioned above, tlie 
Committee steadily carried on the work of extending the 
distribution pipes and setting up new public hydrants in 
various parts of the town. Between 1st April, JE88 and 81st 
March, 1904, one lakh and htteen thousand rupees were spent 
from the current income on these works, raising the entire 
length of piping to ‘4,19,000 feet and the numbei’ of hydrants 
to 858. Since then, Its. 1,09,017 more have been spent in 
the same direction carrying the total figure of expenditure to 
Ids. 4,42,002, the total length of piping to 848,527 feet and 
the number of hydrants to 584. 

14. Combining the various capital expenditures from the 
beginning, the following results are arrived at: — 


(a) 

Expenditure on the original low 
system 

level 

Ks. 

■6,m.3‘20 

Oj) 

Do. on the high level system 

. . . 

3,00,600 

{'■) 

Do. in ac({uiring and feiicin 
catchment ai'ea 

g the 

1,00,000 


Do. oil the second rising main and 
more powerful pumps for the H. L. 



system ... ... ... 75,000 

Total Us. ... 8,70,920 

These, except Es, 5,000 out of the last item of Es. 7,500, 
were met by loans from Crovernmeiit, repayable with interest 
by annual instalments ; these loans have all been paid back 
except the last. The above sum of Es. 5,000 was met out of 
the general revenues. 

ie) Expenditure on the extension of the distri- Es. 
bution system from the introduction of 
the works to 81st March, 1883 ... 18,045 

(/) Do. from 1st April, 1888 to 81st March, 

1004 ... 1,15,000 

(</) Do. from 1st April, 1914 to 81st March, 

1015 ... ... ... 1,00,()17 


Total Es. ... 2,42,502 

These were met from the current income. 
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Grand total of the reservoir on the Ambajheri system : 
Es. 11,13,582. 

15. Within ‘20 years of the introduction of the high 
level system, — which was thought at the time to have solved 
the water-supply question for more than a genei'ation, the 
town witnessed great developments ; there was brought into 
existence what has not inaptly been called a new Civil Station 
for the European odicial population. Similarly, what is 
practically a new town-let sprang up between old Sitabaldi 
and the Anjni Jail. It is known as Ci'addock Towm and is 
principally occupied by Indians belonging to the higher 
middle class. There were great expansions of the Indian 
mohallas of the CUvil Station besides the creation of a town- 
let for the Anglo-Indian community called Starkey Town. 
In the old city, to relieve the congestion in the busy business 
quarters of Itwari, a large area was acquired for town-j^lanning 
purposes on modern lines. Eor the poorer classes, two model 
bastis were founded on the outskiids of the town. The com- 
bined effect of these improvements was that the data upon 
which the high level system was supposed to have met the 
requirements of the town for the following 30 years lost their 
relevancy and cogency. Consumption w’-ent up by leaps and 
bounds, with the result, as already stated, that the actual 
consumption was found to have more than doubled, thereby 
outrunning the capacity of the system to meet the demand. 
Taking the two systems together, the daily consumption in 
October, 1911, wdien, as will be explained further on, the 
Gorewara scheme began to work, was found to have been 
1,900,000 gallons against 1,360,000 gallons, the maximum 
allowed for in the original project. Besides providing an 
adequate supply for the people, the question of meeting the 
requirements of the two railways, w^hich have largely increased 
within recent years, had to be considered. Although not 
strictly bound to provide for them, yet, considering how the 
prosperity of the town was bound up with their smooth -vvoi'k- 
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ings, the Comiaittee found it necessary to take their require- 
ments into consideration. There was another factor in the 
case which also demanded attention. Juma Talao is a tank 
of considerable dimensions just at the entrance to the old 
town, the adjoining lands on its two sides being occupied by 
a teeming population working in the great Empress Mill and 
Its annexes. This tank was constructed by tlie Bhosla kings 
at some remote time to intei-cept the waters ot a nala tliat 
had Its source m the hill, where the CTOverninent House now 
stands, before tliey readied the Xag Nadi. It was once a fine 
sheet oi water, but within the past MO years its catchment 
area has been covered up by residential buildings, and as a 
coiisequencG the surface drainage during the rains enters 
it charged witli the scouring of densely populated bastis. 
This process, continued year after year, has polluted its water 
and has made it very insanitary. If its principal source of 
supply were to lie cut off, it would soon slirink into a puddle 
and would be incapable oL meeting the requirements of the 
Empress Mill, which draws its supply from it. The Mill 
Company gives emplnvu'ient to 8,000 people and apart from 
all other considerations the maintenance of the Mill in full 
working order is a matter of great importance to the prosperitj" 
of the town. Now, the only effective method of improving tlie 
water of this tank would be to fill it to some extent with clean 
water from the Ambajheri system and thus make it partially 
independent of its natural but now impure source of supply. 
This could not be done when Ambajheri was not able to meet 
fully the legitimate demands on its resources. 

1(>, The consideration set forth above forced the conclu- 
sion that the time had arrived to have a second and additional 
source of supply. The authorities took up the question in 
right earnest. The available sites for a storage reservoir we}‘e 
examined and one among the low hills to the north-west of 
Nagpur, near the village of Gorewara on the Kalmeshwar 
road, was found suitable for the end in view. The catchment 
area was found to be llj square miles or nearly double that 
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of Ambajheri. xlfter several e.-tiuiates had been 'prepared and 
examined, one amounting to 10 lakhs was finally adopted by 
the Mnnicipalifcy and sanctioned by the Local Government im^ 
October, 1910. Towaials this expendituj'e, the Government 
made a grant of lakhs, the balance being provided by the 
Municipality by means of a loan from Government as on all 
similar previous occasions. 

17. The scheme contains storage, pumping and distribu- 
tion by gravitation and its mam features are given below : — 

(u) A storage reservoir at the village Gorewara with an 
eartlien bank 2,350 feet long and 52 feet high at its 
extreme height impounding the waters of the 
surrounding hills and high grounds. 

(b) An outlet tower, with a 20-inch stand-pipe with 
bell-mouth branches through which the supply is 
drawn from as near the surface as possible and 
masonry culvert carrying the supply main from the 
tower to the outside of the dam. 

(o) A waste weir. 

id) A pumping station to carry the water from the tank 
to the service reservoir. 

(e) Suction and rising main of 18-inch diameter and of 
the aggregate length of 12,370 feet connecting the 
tank and the service reservoir through the pumping 
station. 

(/) A service reservoir at the highest point of the 
Seminary Hill divided into two compartments 
capable of holding in all 1,000,000 gallons being the 
estimated daily consumption from this system. 

(g) Distribution system consisting of 18-inch steel 
gravitation main leading from the Seminary Hill 
reservoir to the old service reservoir on Government 
House Hill. Near the latter, three subsidiary pipes 
take off from this main as follows : 

3 
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(i) A 10-inch pipe to the old reservoir itself, 

(ii) a direct 1‘2-inch main to the city and 

(iii) a direct 7-inch mam to the Civil Station. 

Including coiapensation for land taken up, wire fencing, 

f approach roads, buildings for i.iiiicials, Arc., the total cost has 
been in round hgures 0*79 lakhs, showing a saving of '21 
lakhs on the estimated cost of 10 lakhs. It has been decided 
to utilise some at this saving in having filtering beds to filter 
the water during tlie rains, when the earth from the catchment 
area enters the tank with the on-rush ot the rain water after 
a heavy dowmponr. It may be pointed out here that the 
catchment area of this tank covers a much larger extent of black 
soil than the Ambajheri catchment area, most of which is 
rocky with slight admixture of earth here and there. The 
work was begun in February, 1909 and was to have been 
completed in 1912, but it was actually compieted in October 
1911, when it began to work and supply water to the people, 
almost a year earlier than was anticipated. 

18. Combining all the expenditure on Water Works 
from the beginning to the end of 1914-15, it wmiilcl appear 
that a little over 20 lakhs twent^^-two thousand rupees have 
been spent on them. This represents twenty-two years net 
income from octroi, which is the mainstay of municipal 
finance. 

19. The present annual recurring liabilities on the 
Committee on account of the Water Works are as rshown 
below : — 

Annual instalment of the last of the Es. 

Ambajheri loans ... 3,922 

Do- of the Grorewara loan ... 54,834 

Annual maintenance charge of the Ambajheri 

system ... .. ... 12,252 

Do. of the Gorewara system ... 35,401 

Lsrnd revenue of the two catehmenD areas 

payable to Government ... ... 2,848 


Total Es, ... 1,09,257 
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the iiauibei' ui‘ toll I'oads, for the rise ol whicli the horse 
driver foriaerly paid so many cents per mile, and whicli liave 
now been substituted by State-binlt highways that are open 
to the free use of any vehicle. But the owner of a motor- 
car — whetlier it be a pleasure car or tiaick — pays a State 
license tee of from five to fitly dollars a year, w^hile the owner 
of a horse-pro})elled vehicle goes scot free. 

Any lair-minded rnid clear-thinking man Avill agree that 
the burden for the construction and upkeep of roads should be 
distributed in the proper proportion among those who derive 
the benefits from those roads, and liased largely on the amount' 
of destruction wrought by those vehicles whiclr use the roads 
the most. To assume, then, that the wear of our roads is 
caused solely by the motor-driven vehicle, is to dispute the 
absolute evidences furnished both by theory and practice. 
Superficially, we may say that road wear has increased ten 
times since the advent of the motor car — but roads have been 
used more than ten times as much as was the case when the 
horse furnished the only means of highway transportation. 
It is in reality the wonderful increase in the volume of high- 
way traiffic that has blinded the average man to the facts and 
has led him to attribute rapid road deterioration solely to 
mechanical transportation. 

Effect of speed on the road surface. 

But we must admit that the motor car, aside from its 
great preponderance in numbers, is a serious offender so far as 
road wear is concerned because of the speed at which it 
travels. This factor is well cared for, however, if we include 
in our basis for uniform taxation of road vehicles the average 
distance covered per unit of time by the various types of road 
users ; in other words, speed is an important consideration, 
not only from the standpoint of the greater distance covered 
but also becauvse rapid travel over a given number of miles 
has a greater disintegrating effect on the road surface than 
the same mileage covered at a slower rate. 
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We, thereiore, have the experimental I}" and theoj’etically 
sustained statt^nient that, it a wagon and a motor truck, 
weighing tlie same and with the same size ot wheels and 
width of tires, are driven at the same speed over a certain 
stretch of road, the greater wear will probably be caused by 
the horse-drawn vehicle — not only because of the action of 
the horses* hoofs, but because of the steel tires of the wheels. 

The only basis of the present form of taxation is the 
horse-power, determined by multiplying the square of the 
bore of the motor by the number of cylinders, and dividing 
•this product by *2. 5. This gives a fairly accurate comparison 
of the horse-power of motors of different sizes, and is 
sufficient for all practical purposes of taxation (but not of 
actual horse-power rating) . But under certain conditions, a 
two-horse team and wagon (which would not pay one cent of 
tax to the State) can cause more destructiveness to costly 
roads than any five-ton motor truck. In fact, it is stated on 
eminent authority that one of the least harmful appearing 
vehicles, the single-horse light run-about, can be the cause of 
more road wear than a heavily loaded touring car — and all 
because the weight of the first mentioned vehicle is concen- 
trated on narrow steel tires that will cut into anything but 
the hardest road surface. It is, therefore, evident that only 
when it is considered in conjunction with othei* features of 
vehicle design and operation can horse-power be used as a basis 
for taxation. 

Injury done by Horses' hoofs. 

On a dry-surfaced road, the destructive effect of traffic is 
first caused by the loosening of the particles of the surface. A 
horse’s hoofs, which are first sunk into the surface, and are 
then braced against the indentures thus made in order to 
obtain a sufficient “ anchorage ” to haul the load at each 
step, are especially destructive, and if these are followed by 
steel- tired wdieels bearing a heavy load, the damage wrought 
is two-fold. A motor-car, on the other hand, is propelled by 
its own rear wheels, but the action is more than a roiling 
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onc-s for trautioD must 1)0 sec-ured jit the point oi‘ contact with 
the road surface, and the entire power of the motor must be 
concentrated at these two points. Thus the gTippinf;^' to 
secure traction is combined with the rolling action of the 
]‘eai‘ wheels, and the tendency is to loosen particles of the 
road surface and to ' kick ' them out behind. 

Aside from the greater reaction at the driving wheels 
caused by high speed, the ensuing suction and air currents 
whirl the dislodged particles in all directions, and eventually 
the road surface disppears entirely. This is an effect of high- 
speed travel that is often lost sight of by the average motorist, 
but IS sufficiently important to deserve inclusion in the con- 
sideration of taxable factors. 

Weight and Area of Tire Contact. 

Except as high speeds, heavy loads, and high powers 
must, as a rule, go hand in hand, the actual power which the 
motor is capable of developing plays a minor part in road 
wear — and yet at present it is the sole basis of taxation of 
automobiles. The weight of a vehicle under running conditions 
is one of the most of the important factors wlien considered 
in connection with other features of design. A load, the 
major portion of which is concentrated on the two rear wheels 
of the truck, will naturally wear a road much more rapidly 
than WT)uld be the case were the same weight more equally 
distrilmtecl on each of the four wheels. In like manner a 
certain weight per wheel concentrated on a naurow tii’e wdll 
serve to cut and wear the road surface more rapidly than if a 
fifty per cent greater weight were carried on tires of double the 
width of the one in question. It therefore becomes a matter, 
not of weight alone, but rather of proportion of w^eight to area 
of tire contact. Weight m pounds per square inch of tire 
contact with the road is consequently the only manner in ^yhich 
load or weight need be considered. This can w^ell be realised if 
we take the case of a steam roller; this is probably the 
heaviest type of road vehicle and yet its action on the road 
4 
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surface is 1 beneficial rather than harmful, for the wheels and 
rollers carrying the load are so broad and the weight is 
therefore distributed over so large an area, that the weight 
pe]‘ square inch of road contact becomes scarcely greater than 
that of a bicycle and rider. 

Steel vs. Rubber. 

But the area of contact ol the tire with the tlat road 
suiface is dependent upon more than the widtli ol tire and 
the diameter of the wheel. It is in this consideration that the 
kind of a tire — wdiether steel, solid rubber, or pneumatic — plays 
an important part. If the material of which the tread of the 
tire is constructed is hard and iinviclding, the area of (ioutact 
will be scarcely more than a line equal in length to the widtli 
of the tire in question. Eubber is more yielding, and as it 
flattens appreciably at its point of contact with the road, tlie 
area of contact becomes a true surface of two dimensions. 
Furthermore, the softer texture of the rubber serves to deaden 
or cushion the severity of the blows which are always struck 
on a road surface and wdiich are due to even the slightest 
inequalities. A pneumatic tire is more resilient than 
is one of solid rubber, the flattened surface is therefore 
greater, and the ^veight per square inch of contact foi' loads of 
a given size is consequently less. 

As motor vehicle tires are ahvays of rubber, and as their 
wudth is generally greater than is that of the steel tires of 
horse-drawn vehicles carrying equal loads, we And a double 
reason why, upon these considerations alone, horses and wagons 
damage road surfaces more seriously than do motor cars. As 
it wmuld prove to be an impossible undertaking to attempt to 
measure the actual area of road contact of every vehicle, it is 
probable that a certain constant will be adopted for each class 
of tire so that this figure, when introduced into tlie formula 
taking into account the width of the tire, its diameter and the 
total load on the wheel, will give approximate results for 
determining the road destructiveness of any wheel at a given 
^peed. 
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Banking Roads to Prevent Skidding- 

There is one important factor atfectiiig road wear that 
we Iiave not as yet coiisidered and one in which the motor 
car is liy far the more serious offender. This is tii e slipping 
and skidding — skidding being generally understood to mean a 
side slip while slipping wheels indicate a loss of traction in a 
forward direction. Skidding is primarily dependent upon speed, 
altiunigh nature of road surface, tire surface, and sudden- 
ness’* of the turn play an important part. Slipping is solely 
dependent upon the nature of road and tire surfaces and the 
amount of acceleration. Skidding plays its most destructive 
part on winding roads that are not properly banked wliile the 
results of slipping are seen most frequently at the beginning 
of hills, or at other portions of the road where naturai or 
artificial obstacles make it necessary for the majority of cars 
to shift to a lower gear. 

Whenever a moving body is turned aside from its natural 
direction, there is a tendency for the wheels to continue in 
that direction because of the physical law relating to mass and 
velocity, and the effort required to divert a moving body from 
a straight line. The greater the adhesion between the tire 
and the road, the greater is the tearing effort applied to the 
road surface. Therefore even though skidding does not 
actually take place, the effect of diverting the heavy and rapidly- 
moving mass from its original direction is evidenced at all sharp 
turns. Where the road surface is loose, its top will be thrown 
aside in wide paths, due to the side-sweep of the wheels and the 
greater width covered by the treads because they are following 
the path of an arc rather than that of a straight line. The 
effect of a properly banked curve is to assist the change in 
direction of the car, and therefore roads scientifically constructed 
will not show the undue wear on the turns that is the case with 
‘‘flat” corners. 

Slipping on application of the brake. 

The slipping of a tire at high speeds of travel might not be 
perceptible, but experiments have shown that, even on a hard, dry 
surface, this amounts to some four or five per cent, at rates of 
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travel exceeding 4U miles per hour. But it is the slippage of the 
ivau wheels due to the sudden application of increased power that 
IS the most destructive type on road surfaces. This is primarily 
dependent on power and gear ratio. It has therefore been 
decided by those experts who are endeavouring to reach a 
satisfactory method of equable taxation for all road veliicles that 
the gear ratio of the direct drive, when properly introduced 
into the formula that must eventually be evolved, is one of tlie 
most necessar\- considerations. The others are those that have 
already been mentioned, namely, horse power, speed, weight per 
square inch of tire contact and the type of tires employed. 

Thi^ is the motor car taxation situation as it stands to-da> . 
The various jirominent automobile bodies such as the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, the National Automobile Chambcj’ ol 
Coiiiiiierce, and the American xAutoniobile xAssociation, arc 
endeavouring, not only to secure fair legislation but also to 
arrive at some basis of equable taxation that can be adopted b> 
the different States, so that there will be uniform laws prevail- 
ing throughout the country. AVhy would the owner of a 
motor-truck, for example, who delivers goods across the 
boundaries of two or three different States, be subject to tlie 
exactions of as many different ways obstructing the taxation 
of his vehicle Work along these lines is still in its formative 
period, but wuth these prominent engineers and business men 
earnestly at work, our legislators must soon become interested 
and aroused to the unfairness of taxation laws tliat place a 
premium on antiquated hauling methods and that do not take 
into consideration the comparative cost of road upkeep entailed 
by the use of the different classes of road vehicles. 

Drainage of Paracherries and the 
Exclusion of Silt and Storm-water from 
open drain connections. 

F OK a long time to come, there will exist in Madras and 
most Indian Towns, paracherries and collections of huts 
where eacli dw’elling cannot be provided with a separate 
connection to a sewer. In such cases where underground 
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sewers exist, the most practical .method 

Drainage of Para- is to in'ovide a sufficient nuin- 

clieirrias, ecc. ^ 

ber of suitable liush-out latrines for the 

use of the inhabitants of the paracherries, and to furnish the 

houses with a {^ood class of open drain for the removal of 

sLillage w^ater from kitchens, etc. These open drains should be 

protected by (*onstructing low curbs on the road side a little 

higher than the road level. This prevents stones and sand 

being w'ashed into them and obviates a great deal of the 

labour which would otherwise have to be expended in cleaning 

the drains after heavy rains. 

It is of vital importance that the connections of these 
open drains to sewers sliould be furnished 

Exclusion o( silt and with means to exclude silt and storm- 
stot’ra-water from open _ , ^ j 

drain connections. Avatcr. Apparatus of dinereiit descrip- 

tions have been designed for Madras. 
They consist of silt-pits to catch heavy materials, each 
combined with a rain-water separator of one of the following 
four types : — 

(1) Ordinary Overflow^ Weirs. 

(‘2) Leaping Weirs. 

(H) Plate Weirs. 

(4) The Madras Storm-water Separator. 

In the case ol the ordinary ovcrjioio weir, the inlet 
to the sewer is constructed so that when the flow exceeds 
the maximum allowable, the excess water passes over a weir 
provided for the purpose, and flows away to the storm-water 
drain. 

In the leapimj weir method of separation, the liquid 
normally drops down an opening m the drain into a pipe 
leading to the sewer. In times of rain when the flow becomes 
excessive, the rush is sufficient to carry the liquid light across 
the opening into the rain-water cliannel. 

The plate weir is an alternative to the ordinary weir. 
In this case, a plate is placed horizontally across the channel 
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at such a level that the dry-weather flow passes freely 
underneath it, but in times of rain the level of the liquid is 
raised until it reaches the plate, when a portion of it passes 
over the top of the plate and is diverted into the rain-water 
drain. 


The plate weir has this advantage over an ordinary weir 
that, whereas in the latter the flow increases continually, even 
after the overflow comes into operation, in the former the 
quantity of liquid which flows to the sewer diminishes slightly 
as soon as overflow begins. The reason for this reduction m 
flow is, that when the liquid surface touches the plate, the 
friction between the water and the plate reduces the rate of 
flow. The action is analogous to that of an ordinary pipe 
which discharges more when nine-tenths full than when 
flowung just full. 


In any particular case, the most suitable of these three 
types of storm-water separatui’s, is used where necessary and 
possible. Where there is an underground system of storm- 
water sew^ers, no other method is required. 


Owing to the absence of underground rain-water drains, 
howevej*, there is flooding in hundreds 
Se^aratol o£ the streets of Madras during heavy 

rain-falls, such as would completely 
submerge any separator of the types described above. 


In fact, the ordinary weir and the leaping weir types 
would form openings down which immense quantities of silty 
water would rush into the sewers. The Madras type of 
separator has been designed to work when totall}* submei’ged. 

It is the invention of Mr. J. W. Madeley, Special Engineer 
to the Corporation of Madras, and is patented. We under- 
stand that the Separator” has been manufactured by Messrs. 
Don] ton cV Co. in stoneware according to Mr. Madeley's 
design and a number of them are now on the way from 
England. 




SECTION 



THE MADRAS STORM-WATER SEPARATOR 
Patented by Mr. J. W. Madeley, 

Special Engineer to the Corporation of Madras. 
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The illustrations reproduced on the opposite page show the 
separator applied to the connection of a side diain t(^ a sewer. 
The drain discharges into a silt-pit through which the sullage 
passes on its way to the separator chamber, which is provided 
with a suitable cover or grid. In tlie most convenient side of 
the separator chamber is formed the outlet connecting with 
the pipe which leads to the sewer. This pipe is provided 
with an intercepting trap and, if required, may be fitted with 
a ventilator and an inspection shaft. xA. grating is fixed at 
the inlet end of the silt-pit, and a second grating is provided 
to protect the regulator. An overflow weir is formed on one 
or both sides of the drain closti to the point where it enters 
the silt-pit. In times of heavy rain when the outlet lias been 
closed or partially closed as described ])elow, the storm-water 
is discharged over this weir into an overflow channel. 

The storm-water separator consists of a ball valve which 
may be made of wood, copper or other material and is weight- 
ed so that it shall be submerged to the required depth. The 
ball is made of such a size and shape that when in register 
with the outlet, it wholly or partially closes the same, accord- 
ing to the amount of liquid that is to be allowed to entei' the 
sewer. The floor and walls of the chamber between the silt- 
pit and the outlet are shaped to serve as a path or guide for 
the ball valve, as it is carried along by the liquid flowing 
through the chamber. The ball constitutes the means of 
controlling or regulating the flow through the outlet. The 
liquid in passing towards the outlet causes the ball to remain 
in engagement with the curved path formed in the floor of 
the separator chamber. Starting with the silt-pit emptied 
and the ball valve at the lowest point of its path, then as the 
surface of the liquid rises, the ball also rises and partly 
throttles the outlet, permitting only a definite quantity of 
liquid to pass through it. When the liquid reaches a pre- 
determined level, the ball valve closes the outlet as completely 
as is allowed. By varying the contour or profile of the ball 
path, or by varying the size and shape of the ball valve or 
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orifice, or by altering the weight of the ball valve, tlie flow 
may be regulated as desired. To assist in retaining the 
ball valve in its path, should a sudden or heavy rush occur, 
and as a protection against wilful tampering, a guide or cage 
is provided. This cage is also employed to limit the rise of 
the ball in order that the outlet may not be completely closed 
by the valve. A number of these storm-water separators are 
now in operation in Madras. It is found that they give very 
satisfactory service provided the‘ silt-pits and gi-atings are 
regularly and properly cleaned. 

Every type of storm-water separator at the junction of a 

side drain with a sewer must be provid- 
Elimination of silt i -ji i i i j j • 

and rubbish. With some method of extracting rags, 

sticks, leaves, and other refuse, and also 
with the means of eliminating the silt. This is conveniently 
done by means of a suitable grating to exclude the coarse 
floating matter, and a silt-pit to allow of the deposition of 
heavy grit, stones and silt, which are continually carried into 
the side drains, especially when it rains. A suitable arrange- 
ment of grating and silt-pit is shown in the illustration. It 
consists of a curved grating of such a form that a considerable 
quantity of refuse may collect on it without interfering with 
the flow of sewTige, and of the silt it carries in suspension. 
x\fter passing through the grating, the selvage enters the silt- 
pit, so formed that it constitutes a receptacle for silt and the 
like below the flow level. A diaphragm or baffle plate, which 
in Madras takes the form of a Cuddapah slab, is built into the 
walls of the chamber, and causes the entering liquid to flow in 
a downward direction, and thus materially assists the settling 
of silt. The silt-pits are provided with heavy doors and yet 
are readily accessible for cleaning. Square cornei^s are avoid- 
ed and the bottoms are rounded in such a manner that the 
silt will fall readily towards the cleaning scoop. Small plat- 
forms with curbs and draining gaps are provided on to which 
to draw the sticks and large refuse collected by the grating. 
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Standard Latrines for Plank Houses 
in Lanmadaw. 

[H. Lawrence Pearson, M. Inst. C.E., M .1. Mbch. E., 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Eangoon Municipality.] 

T he difficulties that have arisen in connection with the 
sanitation of the Lanmadaw area are so typical of 
parts of many other Indian cities that a note thereon 
may be of general interest. 

Lanmadaw area was sewered in 1890, as part of a 
comprehensive scheme for sewering the closely inhabited 
parts of Eangoon Town area. When in the usual course 
householders were ordered to connect to the new sewers, this 
difficulty arose: many of the houses were of such a poor type 
that the cost of erecting proper latrines and connecting with 
the sewers would be greater than the value of the existing 
buildings, and to have insisted upon connections would have 
meant financial bankruptcy for the owners. The buildings 
in many cases are old and only one story high and built of 
timber or wood and iron, and in some cases, wood and thatch. 
They can only be regarded as temporary as they cannot be 
rebuilt except in accordance with modern by-laws and also 
because the ground is becoming too valuable for such buildings 
to occupy. 

For these reasons connection was not insisted upon and 
conservancy by cart was continued. The Municipality w'ere 
thus placed in the position of having paid for the sewers which 
were very little used and of having at the same time to 
maintain ihe conservancy establishment. Of much more 
importance than this double expense, however, was the fact 
That the insanitary state of the neighbourhood continued, and 
the abnormally high death-rate forced upon the authorities 
the necessity of adopting special treatment to meet the special 
circumstances. The Municipal Committee, therefore, called 
upon the Chief Engineer in collaboration with the Health 
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Officer to pat Up proposals for the cheapest possible form of 
latrine and connections that could be considered satisfactory in 
the special circumstances. The standard latrine and bathing 
place with connection to the sewers shown in the sketch were 
the outcome of this effort. 

In considering its merits and demerits it should be 
remembered that it can only be regarded as a temporary 
structure designed to last until the death from natural causes 
or by condemnation of the house to which it is attached, but 
secondly that it must be efficient and sanitary and likely to 
remain so for some years. In the endeavour to cut down the 
cost, therefore, the designer is limited and it was found that 
unless efficiency was to be sacrificed, very little could be done 
except to adopt the simplest possible fittings and very light 
construction. For example, corrugated iron is used for walling 
but as this would corrode in less than a year if exposed to 
constant splashing and damp from a urinal it is protected up 
to a height of %-&“ by cement plaster on steel mesh reinforce- 
ment. 

Since the accompanying sketch was made, it has been 
found desirable to put in a 100 gallon tank and a tap for the 
sink as well as for the bathing platform. 

The bathing platform is provided with a cement concrete 
floor and curb and wood partition walls. 

The total estimated cost is Es. 360. 




PIPE. 


Fig. 2. 



Standard Latrines for Plank houses in Lanmadaw Quarter (Rangoon Municipality). 










•Fig. 4. 
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Standard Latrines for Plank houses in Lanmadaw Quarter 
(Rangoon Municipality). 
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The Bombay Town Planning 
Exhibition (1915). 

T he Committee appointed by Government for the pur- 
pose of organising the arrangements in connection 
with Professor Geddes's Town Planning Exhibition 
held in the Town Hall, Bombay, has been dissolved. 
Mr. E W. Kissan was the Secretary to the Committee and 
Government have thanked him and the members of the 
Committee for their satisfactory organisation of the arrange- 
ments in connection with the Exhibition. 

The following is an extract from the Report of the 
Exhibition Committee : — 

The Exhibition was opened by His Excellency at 5-30 p.m. 
on March 16th in the presence of a large gathering. The following 
is Professor Geddes’s note of the speech made by him on this 
occasion : — 

‘‘ Town Planning Exhibitions, their origin and recent history. 
Their aims and nses ; (1) scientific and (2) practical. 

(1) the study and comparison of cities ; their survey and 
interpretation — as all in many ways similar, yet each in its own 
way distinctly developed, even unique. 

(2) the improvement of cities, and this in all possible ways — 
place, work, and people together. 

We see how place largely influences conditions, occupations and 
industries, and these in their turn the type and institutions of the 
community. 

Yet also we constantly see the community re-determining its 
environment, and this not only for economic purposes, but also in 
terms of polity and religion, of culture and of art. 

Renewal of the conception of the City, as a worthy field of 
interest and effort, with corresponding redemption of the merely 
self-centred individual’ of political economy into the active and 
useful citizen. 

Town planning is thus not merely a task of industrialists and 
’economists in one generation or of sanitarians and engineers trying 
to undo the mischief these have unthinkingly created. The problem 
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of civics, the test of citizenship, are co-extensive with the whole 
field of civilization — and Town-Planning Exhibitions are thus a 
fresh form of endeavour towards mobilising the resources of peaceful 
civilization and of organizing the strategy of its peaceful mainte- 
nance. 

In further lectures these themes will be developed, and in some 
measure applied to Bombay and other cities of India*” 

His Excellency in declaring the Exhibition open commented on 
the beautiful pictures which were displayed and dwelt on the 
necessity of town planning in all parts of the Presidency. He 
emphasized the importance of following the right lines in town 
planning, so that mistakes might be avoided as far as it is possible. 
He held it to be the duty of Government to see that people of all 
classes and creeds should have an opportunity of living in comfort- 
able homes and in happy surroundings, and to achieve that purpose 
by administration and legislation. His Excellency hoped that the 
result of the discussion which would take place during the ILxhibi- 
tion would be useful and instructive. 

His Excellency was conducted round the Exhibition by Pro- 
fessor Geddes and stayed until a late hour. On the following day 
Her Excellency Lady Willingdon honoured the Exhibition with a 
visit, and subsequently His Highness the Gaikwar came. The 
Exhibition was visited also by various delegates of mofussil muni- 
cipalities, such as Karachi, Sholapur, Hubli, Jubbulpore, Matheran, 
Poona, Dharwar, etc. 

The central portion of the Exhibition was devoted to Indian 
cities. Another section -was given up to historical town-planning, 
and others to garden cities and suburbs and modern town i:lans, 
A separate room was used for a fine collection of London plans. 
The thanks of the Committee are due to Mr. Orr and the officers of 
the Improvement Trust, and to the officers of the Municipality, for 
the loan of exhibits relating to Bombay. 

The Exhibition remained open until Apiil 3rd and was well 
attended. An interested group was conducted by Professor Goddes 
round the Exhibition every morning and afternoon. The Honour- 
able Mr. Orr and other officers of the Improvement Trust were in 
constant attendance to explain the numerous Trust models which 
had been lent to the Exhibition, and Mr. Orr’s explanations of the 
Trust schemes were especially appreciated by those visiting the 
Exhibition. 
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A course of daily lectures was delivered at 6-30 lo. m. by Pro- 
lessor Geddes as follows : — 

I. — Wednesday, March I7th. — Town Planning in Europe: 

A representative City through the Ages. 

II. — Thursday, March iSth. — Town Planning in Industrial 

Europe, Old and New. 

III. — Erida^^ March 19th. — Garden Cities and Garden 

Villages : Eepresentative Types. 

IV. — Monday, March 22nl. — The Garden City Movement 

and its Economics. 

V. — Tuesday, March 23rd. — Town Planning in Indian 

Cities, Historic and Eecent. 

VI. — Wednesday, March 24th. — -Indian Cities continued : 

Congested and Insanitary quarters. 

VII — Thursday, March 25th — Indian Cities continued : 

Suburban expansions. 

VIII. — Friday, March 26th. — Problems of Citizenship- 

IX. — Monday, March 29th. — ^Problems of Bombay (1). 

X. — Tuesday, March 30th.— Problems of Bombay (2). 

The lectures vere by the kind permission of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society held in the Society's Committee room. The attendance 
varied from about 150 to 200 and included Government officials and 
members and officers oh the Corporation and the Improvement Trust. 
The lectures were of a stimulating character and cannot have 
failed to cause an increase of active interest in the numerous pro- 
blems of modern urban develoiiment. It was proposed to hold a 
meeting of this Committee during the week after the Exhibition in 
■order to obtain suggestions on certain practical points from Professor 
Geddes but it was found impossible to arrange such a meeting as 
Professor Geddes had to visit Gujarat. 

It may be mentioned as one practical outcome of the Exhibition 
that Professor Geddes conducted every day from 10 to 3 at the 
Exhibition a class (announced in a Government Circular of February 
26th) intended for the practical instruction of surve^mrs and other 
municipal employes concerned with town planning and town im- 
provement schemes. This class was held on 16 days, and the 
average attendance was 13 in spate of the very short notice of the 
■class which had been given. It included delegates from Bombay, 
Dharwar, Nasik, Popna, Karachi, Jubbulpore, Hubli, Matheran, 
Gadag, Eatnaghu, Nipani, Jamnagar, Jejuri, Vijapur, Travancore, 
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Thana, Eahimatpur, Islampur, and some surveyors employed on the* 
general development of Salsette — 30 in all. Professor Geddes 
criticized in detail plans and proposals which were made by the 
members of the class and himself drew up sketch plans which can 
be considered with a view to carrying them out in practice. 

It will be convenient to record here the fact that Professor 
Geddes delivered a course of lectures before the University of 
Bombay as follows : — 

I. — Wednesday, March 31st. — Cities in History. 

II. — Thursday, April 1st. — Cities in Contemporary evolution. 

Ill — Friday, April 2nd. — Cities as ideals to be realized. 

IV. — Saturday, April 3rd. — Universities and Cities. 

Indian Conditions and “ Standard 
Latrines.” 


[By K. V. SuBBA Eao, b.a., b.l., Mujnicipal 
Councillor, Salem.] 

T he problem of the town is bow to keep the streets and 
houses clean from urine and nightsoil. Where 75 per 
cent, of the town-population is too poor to have houses 
with latrines for private scavenging, any amount of Govern- 
ment orders directing Municipal Councils to popularize the 
private scavenging system by resorting to the compulsory 
provisions of the District Municipalities Act will be absolutely 
of no avail. Poverty and the consequent inability to provide 
for the bare necessities of even domestic life bar all ideas of 
progress, and the problem is of such a magnitude that unless 
a solution is found for it, no Indian town will be habitable 
in the near future. 

The only alternative to compulsory private scaveilging 
arrangement is the provision of public latrines for the benefit 
of the poor. Any improvement in the sanitation of the 
muffasil town is therefore bound up with the proper keeping 
or otherwise of these public latrines. Professor Geddes, with 
his characteristic candour called the so-called type design 
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buildings '' tinned abominations.’' Fancy a platform two 
feet high built in brick and mortar and covered over with 
Cuddappah slabs, a corrugated iron roofing wdth sides covered 
by material of the same nature except where space is left to 
give acce.ss into the structure — that is the outward appearance 
of a standard ” latrine. Inside, it consists of compartments 
screened off by the inevitable corrugated iron sheets; each 
compartment having a seat over a bucket wdiich is to be the 
receptacle for the excreta — solid and liquid. 

If you wish to inspect any of these monotonously designed 
buildings, do it immediately after they are built, i.e., before 
they are used for the purpose for which they are designed ; 
for, afterwards, you may not be able to approach them even ! 
Without conceiving a spirit of criticism, one can safely assert 
that the public latrines should be such as to suit the 
conditions of living of people who resort to them. These tin 
structures are ‘not those that give anything like comfort to 
the users and it is only the District Municipal authorities that 
know that they are a mere “ abomination.” 

The Indian sun makes the whole structure and — what is 
worse — the flooring and the seat, so hot even in the early 
hours of the morning that very few care to get into a public 
latrine after 9 a.m. What do the people do then to ease 
themselves during the hot hours of the day ? Why, they have 
their lanes — blind lanes ! This accounts for the extremely 
filthy conditions of the small by-lanes. The police constable 
with his affection for his nose avoids these places — and all efforts 
of the conservancy staff to put the by-lanes in some sort of 
condition at least for a few hours in the morning end in failure. 

The standard latrines require cleaning with water 
immediately after they have once been used by a batch of 
persons. Water, plentiful supply of water, is therefore of 
prime necessity in the matter of cleaning these latrines. Even 
Municipalities that can boast of a good water-supply have not 
got enough of water to introduce the flushing system, without 
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which the standard latrines are useless. Most of our Muni- 
cipal Towns have not got sufficient water even for drinking 
purposes. Cuddappah slabs without water to clean them are 
the worst material for flooring. The ravages of the hot sun 
render the Cuddappah slabs untidy enough after a single use, 
with the result that the people desert the latrines and use the 
surrounding locality much to the annoyance of the passer-by. 

If water is to be carried from a distance, the Councils 
should have more establishment for cleaning purposes and 
most of the Councils cannot bear am" more expenditure under 
that head, unless the Government who gave the grant for the 
latrines give an extra recurring grant for keeping them clean. 

Your readers should have an idea as to the latrines which 
the standard latrines have replaced. They were something 
like our village cattle-pounds — four walls with an entrance 
on one side. The flooring was simply mother, earth and the 
conservancy staff cleaned them at intervals. Experts thought 
that earth should not be contaminated and stone flooring 
came in. Even if contamination of earth in places far off 
from drinking wells be objectionable, the stone floor is no 
improvement. The contamination is taken away from the 
earth and simply transmitted to the atmosphere which is a 
more active agent in spreading it round. Improvements should 
be effected by studying the defects of the system and remedying 
the defects and not by prescribing new ‘"types", possibly 
suited to other conditions. 

My suggestion would be that public latrines should not be 
permanently located in one place. The latrines should not 
be too near nor too far from dwelling-houses. About half an 
acre of vacant space should be set apart in or about every 
public latrine to give facilities for the periodical shifting of 
the latrines from one place to another. Portable wooden or 
corrugated iron sheets should be fixed to enclose some space 
and in the interior chatties should be kept, rather than buckets, 
in holes dug in earth. The chatties should be cleansed for some 
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time and then simply thrown a'way to give place to new ones. 
Even with frequent renewals chatties will be cheaper than 
buckets. 

My suggestion may not be a perfect one but I only plead 
for an investigation into the matter by the Government as it 
is feared that large sums are now being wasted on standard 
latrines. The standardization of designs by experts takes 
away local initiative for improvement and in giving grant to 
local bodies, Government would do well to give them a 
freer hand in the matter. As the Madras Sanitary Board 
recently observed in another connection, a prominent result of 
the issue of type designs has been that the design, though 
intended only as a type for general guidance, is followed in 
every detail, without sufficient consideration of surrounding 
•circumstances in cases to which it is not suited. 

Anti-Malarial Operations in Madras City.* 

[By K. Eaghavendra Eao, b.a., m.b., and c.m., Special 
Malaria Officer, Madras Corporation.] 

I T was during the last quarter of 191*2 and the early part of 
1913 that an alarmingly great number of cases of fever 
were leported from the first three divisions consisting of 
Tondiyarpet and Eoyapuram and that a large number of 
residents therein migrated to other parts of Madras and to the 
mufassal. A hue and cry was then raised that the Corporation 
and the Government were not doing anything for the poor 
people, that the unhealthiness consequent on the contamination 
of the w^ells and ponds, etc., by the sewage farm was solely 
responsible for the fevers of the locality. The popular mind 
seems to have been much exercised in discovering the cause of 
this admittedly unsatisfactory state of affairs ; no single factor 
— not even the alleged indifference of the Corporation, nor the 
fancied apathy of the Government —w^as believed to have 
brought so much mischief in the direction of rendering the 

* Being the official report on the progress made in the anti-malarial 
operations in Madras city from January, 1913, to end of January, 1915. 
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locality unhealthy and uninhabitable as the existence of the* 
sewage farm in the close vicinity of the afflicted districts ; it^ 
was the sewage farm that not only bred and spread the dreaded 
disease but also passed on the contamination to ail the well& 
and ponds in the locality ; the colossal potency for mischief 
which the contamination was credited with would have been 
appalling to a degree, if not unimaginable, were it not 
amusingly fanciful. It w^as commonly given out that any one 
who would drink water from these wells or ponds was certain 
to catch fever the next day and, incredible as it may seem, it 
v/as seriously advanced that even the drinking of water from 
a tender cocoanut grown in Tondiyarpet was enough to bring 
on the dreaded disease. 

2. Meanwhile the Health Department of the Corporation 
having ascertained on investigation that malarial fever had 
broken out in an epidemic form in the first three divisions — 
the incidence being specially noticeable among the dhobies of 
the locality — initiated a small scheme of anti-malarial opera-' 
tions in January 1918 under the supervision of Dr, G. Raman 
Pillai, now the Assistant Health Officer of the Corporation, 
I think the w^ork that they started was based solely upon 
what was being done then in the neighbouring notoriously 
malarial tracts of Tiruvottiyur and Kattivakam a little to the 
north. 

8. The matter was thereupon considered too serious to- 
be combated by any small measures and the laying out of a 
comprehensive scheme of anti-malarial operations in the city 
was decided upon. The Government having been approached 
for a grant and having recognized the good results of the anti- 
malarial operations in the Ennore area, were pleased to give a 
grant of 1 lakh in 1913, which was subsequently increased by 
3 lakhs for 1914 — 15, and appointed Captain E. C. Hodgson, 
Special Malaria Officer, on a pay of Rs. 1,200 per 
mensem to work out the whole scheme. This officer joined 
his appointment on 19th November, 1913 and started the. 
work with the establish mniit detailed in G.O. 539 M., dated 
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14th March, 1914. Captain Hodgson having been called for 
active service was relieved by Captain Eussell on 10th October, 
1914, who was again relieved by me on 1st Jannary, 1915. 

4. Captain Hodgson, started a rapid malarial 

survey of the different parts of Madras and came to the con- 
clusion that the following parts of Madras were severely 
affected ; — 

Divisions 1, 2 and 3 ... Tondiyarpet and Eoyapuram. 

Division 11 ... Purasawalkam. 

,, 19 ... Eoyapettah and portion of 

Mylapore. 

The preventive operations were practically to be confined 
to these areas and consisted chiefly of — 

(1) free distribution of quinine both as a prophylactic and 

preventive ; 

(2) reclamation of ponds, pits, low-lying lands and w^ells 

in which were found breeding the larvas of the 
common malaria carrying Anophelene mosquitoes 
here, viz., Nm. Ludlowi, Ne. Stephensi, M. Culici- 
facies ; 

(3) use of larvicidal agents, such as petroleum ; 

(4) cleaning tanks and ponds of weeds, moss, etc. ; 

(5) introduction of larvicidal fish into wells and tanks. 

A rapid survey to find out the enlargement of the spleen 
in children under 12 years was also undertaken with the result 
that from 2 per cent., in Georgetown to 35 per cent., in 
Tondiyarpet were found to have enlarged spleens, although 
in some places in Tondiyarpet the figure rose up to 86 per cent. 

5. Quinine distribution, — Four nurses on Es. 200 each 
per mensem were first appointed to visit the houses of the 
afflicted in the affected districts and to administer quinine free 
of charge. This number was increased to six in November 1913 
and then nine in May 1914, at which figure it stands now. 
Three malarial dispensaries were also opened simultaneously, 
one each in Eoyapuram, Dhobypet and Purasawakam, under 
the charge of a Sub- Assistant Surgeon on Es. 50-1-15 per 
mensem. All these officials have been required to maintain 
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a record of malarial cases coming under their observations. 
In view of the better conditions prevailing now^ it is proposed 
to reduce the staff of nurses from nine to six on a pay of 
Es. 100 each. 

6. Beclajnation . — Work could not be carried on quickly 
in this direction for various reasons, although several notices 
were issued to owners of ponds, tanks, etc. Further, though 
some of these have been prosecuted and even fined, still the 
\vork required of them was not done. The pleas put forth 
are many and varied. In some cases the ponds, till then 
neglected, were essential for purposes of irrigating gardens, 
but they w^ould be kept clean and taken care of ; in others, 
there was the difficulty and the prohibitive cost of getting 
earth to fill up the ponds; in yet others, the value of the land 
w^as very little and the cost of filling would come up to good 
many times its real value. It would not be out of place if 
I should sjoeak here from my experience in Ennore area that 
the work of reclamation w’as done there with much less 
difficulty and the people there, poor and rich alike, realised 
after some time that it was their duty to co-operate with us ; 
and in many cases where water was required for purposes of 
gardening, etc., option was given to sink in good round 
cement wells in the place of the objectionable ponds and 
to fit them with piccotahs. 

7. The following table shows the amount of work 
done under reclamation in Tondiyarpet, Purasawakum and 
Mylapore : — 



Pits and 
cisterns. 

Tanks and 
ponds. ^ 

Wells. 

Amount 

spent. 

Amount 

recover- 

able. 

Existing . , 

i 567 

489 

1 

[5,046 

r Bs. 1 

47,300 

1 

Rs. 

Closed . . ^ ^ 

1 6 

1 

53 

40 

9,500 


jV. B. — (1) Column 5 includes cost of establishment of out-door 
Assistant and Malaria Supervisors. 

(2) It is not meant that all the existing ponds, etc,, are to be 
filled up. 
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The great difficulty and the heavy cost of securing and 
transferring earth from a distance often of a mile or even 
more are to be specially noted in judging the cost of reclama- 
tion. Further, in a city like Madras a heavy shower of.rain 
allows water to stagnate in small pools which may not dry up 
before two or three weeks at the earliest, the general road 
level being in many cases higher than the surrounding one in 
fields and gardens. Again, in a number of cases, it is not 
enough to fill up to the general water level only. If I 
remember right, the scheduled rate under Local Fund rules 
which we were given in Ennore area was lis. 2-2-0 for 1,000 
c. ft. of earthw’ork done, but here it is Ee. 1 on an aveiuge for 
100 c. ft. or Es. 10 for 1,000 c. ft. of earthwork done by the 
lorry. It is felt that the progress of work is very slo\v even 
wdth the four lorries, each of wdiich can load 100 c. ft, of sand, 
and one can only wonder what it would have been under the 
bullock and cart system. 

8. Use of larvicidal agents, such as petroleum . — This 
was started just before Captain Hodgson took charge and is 
being continued with greater vigour. The substance used 
is crude petroleum or liquid fuel and the operation consists in 
soaking a thick sw^ab at the end of a long stick with petroleum 
and mixing it well with the water of the pond along the edges 
and for about 3 or 4 feet beyond. This is repeated in every 
tank and pond once a week and, while effectually desU'oyiiig 
larvae, does not kill the larvicidal fish that may naturally exist 
in the ponds. This measure is of a temporary nature and is 
undertaken to minimise as far as possible the breeding of 
anopheles larvee. Under the head of cleaning and oiling, 
Es. 30,000 have been spent, which includes the salary of the 
out-door assistant and a set of coolies and maistries and cost 
of petroleum. When properly done, these measures are 
undoubtedly efficacious in keeping the breeding of larvae in 
check, but petrolising large sheets of water may not prove so 
efficacious as all the oil is likely to be collected on one side or 
other, depending on the direction of the prevailing wind, and 
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leaving the major portion of the pond free from any oil, 
thereby allowing the larva? to breed freely in such areas. 

9. Cleaning of poms . — Although promises were made 
readily enough, yet the work of cleaning tanks of weeds, etc., 
was in fact never done by the owners, so that the Corpora- 
tion has been doing this work at the expense of the malaria 
grant. Captain Hodgson has reported that it will be enough 
to clean tanks once in three months after giving them two 
thorough and proper cleanings. He has further suggested 
the desirability of assessing a small annual tax on the owners 
of such tanks and ponds and maintain a small establishment 
of tank cleaning gangs under the Corporation permanently. 
There is one difficulty to be noted even here and that is, as 
the water of a pond evaporates and the surface of water 
becomes smaller, the underlying moss and weeds collect 
along the edges so that in some cases in probably a fortnight’s 
time after one cleaning, the pond or tank may show an appear- 
ance as if it were not touched. 

10. Another larvicidal measure of recent repute is the 
introduction of ducks into ponds and tanks ; a measure of this 
sort calculated to be at once popular and practicable certainly 
deserves a very fair trial at least in such tanks and ponds 
as are or can be placed under the control of the Corpo- 
ration or other responsible bodies such as temple trustees, 
mutt managers, etc. I mean writing to some rich and 
influential gentlemen of Madras requesting them to let in a 
few ducks into their ponds, myself keeping a watch over the 
results of the experiment. 

11. Yet another method suggested for keeping the tanks 
and ponds innocuous is the frequent renewal of their surface 
by drawing off the water for use in gardens, laid out around 
them, rather than expenditure in filling up the existing ponds 
and tanks, It is said to be sounder policy to conserve the 
said tanks and create parks and walks around them. 
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12. JVells . — As regaL-ds wells, the measures that were 
first tried were mainl}" two. The first was to fit the mouth of 
the well with a door of mosquito-proof iron-wire gauze, in a 
frame usually of wood and movable on hinges. In practice, this 
was found very unsatisfactory, the door ceasing to be mosquito- 
proof for various reasons such as rusting and corrosion of the 
gauze, separation of the gauze from its wooden frame, which 
itself more often gets damaged, and so on. The second method 
was the complete filling up of the well with sand or debris 
or the complete closure of the mouth with Cuddapah slab 
and cement. While there is no question of the efficiency of 
this measure, there are certain serious practical difficulties in 
its way. It is not merely not popular, but is emphatically 
unpopular, when one considers that the memory of the recent 
water famine is still fresh in the popular mind and that there 
is a growing appreciation of the idea of letting in larvicidal fish 
to keep the wells innocuous. The introduction of these 
larvicidal fish into wells, etc., was started in September, 1913 
as an experimental measure and an amount of Rs. 4,000 has 
been spent and the operation is being continued, the men 
working now at Georgetown. I am making an investigation 
into the efficacy of this measure and so far I can say it is 
an encouraging one. "Whereas almost every well examined 
before the introduction of fish for mosquito larvae was credited 
with a positive result, only 72 of 788 wells examined subse- 
quently or 9'25 per cent were found to contain anopheles 
larvae. The following table makes the point clear : — 


Total 

anmber | 
of wells { 
Examined, j 

Number in which 
fish were dead. 

Number of wells in 
which anophelene 
larvae were present. 

Remarks. 


1 


The larvae have been 

788 

108 

72 or 9*25 per cent. 

found in wells where 


fish were alive. 


Fish have till now been introduced in nearly 8,000 wells. 
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Here again we are confronted with one difficulty and that 
is in some cases, especially where the wells are filthy and 
disused, the fish introduced die out soon, and it requires careful 
watching of every well from time to time to see that the fish 
introduced continue to live. To this end, it is proposed to 
retain an establishment of one maistry and ten fishermen 
whose sole duty it is to continue the operation over the wffiole 
town and at the same time, reintroduce the fish where they 
are once put in and where they may die. There are 50 filthy 
and disused wells in 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 11th, 12th and 19th 
divisions recently surveyed and it is desirable that these be 
filled up with earth at a very early date. 

13. To summarise. The measures recommended to be 
continued are as follows : — 

(a) Measures of permanent utility or radical measures — 
(1) Eeclamation, (2) Draining. 

These are recommended for such tanks and ponds that 
could not be kept clean and free from anophelene larv® by 
means such as those already mentioned, and such as are easy 
to fill up. At present in the same divisions noted in para- 
graph 12 "where a recent survey has been made, there are 
nearly 126 ponds and tanks wiiich are not used for any useful 
purpovses other than those for defiling or are absolutely 
neglected and which being small and situated in populous 
localities must, I think, be filled up. As regards large sheets 
of water which cannot be filled up on account of the prohi- 
bitive cost and which are easy of being drained, measures for 
draining these into the nearest water course should be under- 
taken. At present as per G.O, 2561 M., dated 22nd December 
1914, the drainage of the water of logged areas in Purasa- 
wakum will be undertaken by the Special Engineer of the 
Corporation. 

(3) Education of the popular mind by means of 
pamphlets and lantern slide demonstrations in the vernaculars* 
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{b) Palliative measures or measures of temporary 
utility or those that require intermittent or constant care — 

(P Introduction of larvicidal chemicals. 

{'2) Introduction of larvicidal fish. 

(3) Introduction of ducks. 

(4) Quininisation. 

14. An investigation into the following is well worth 
being taken on hand- — 

(1) A study of mosquitoes in general and of anophelenes 
in particular with special reference to their distribution and 
to the conditions favourable or unfavourable to their growth. 

(2) A study of the flora and fauna of the tanks and 
ponds with special reference to the local distribution of the 
friends and foes of the mosquito clan in general and of the 
anophelene in particular. 

15. Finally, a word or two about the grass farm may not 
be out of place here. On the recommendation of the special 
committee that recently sat to investigate and report on the 
Tondiyarpet sewage farm, the numerous swamps and ponds 
therein are now being filled up by the Corporation. The 
money spent till now under this heading is nearly half a lakh 
and it is credited to the slender revenues of the Special 
Malaria department. It is respectfully submitted that, the 
finding of the sewage farm committee being that only non- 
malaria carrying mosquitoes were found in the aforesaid 
swamps and pools, the cost of filling up such spots is properly 
a charge incidental to the maintenance of the sewage farm 
and as such to be borne by the Engineering Department or 
the Health Department and that in any case it is not a charge 
to be credited to the amount of the Special Malaria department. 

Professor Geddes who had the kindness to give me an 
interview recommends shading up of the open channels by 
means of laying out of cocoanut avenues or papaya trees on 
either side of the channel to minimise the stink nuisance^ 
7 
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He also advises the planting at other places in the farm itself 
of these trees to drain the swamps and pools therein and to 
make the farm look beautiful. It is suggested that this 
recommendation may be given a fair trial. 


Municipalities in Bombay. 

^T^HE demand for widening the franchise of municipal 
I bodies in the Presidency of Bombay and for relaxing 
the control by officials has received very influential 
support quite recently. At the last Budget meeting of the 
Legislative Council held at Poona, the Government announced 
that certain reforms in municipal administration were under 
contemplation and promised to remedy the present system 
under which, out of 153 chairmen of councils, only 53 were 
elected non-officials. In the resolution of that Government 
reviewing the reports on municipal taxation and expenditure 
for the year 1913-1914, we have fresh evidence of the anxiety 
of Government to initiate further reforms. The Commissioners 
of the three divisions and of Sind report favourably of thegrowth 
of the sense of civic duty. One of them records the very gratify- 
ing fact that the withdrawal of direct official guidance, the 
appointment of non-official presidents and the extension of 
the electoral rights of rate-payers have in no case been 
discredited. Another officer speaks of the creation of a new 
standard of civic life. The Governor-in-Council has expressed 
his gratification at this result of ‘ the larger measure of auto- 
nomy and popular representation ’ granted six years ago, and 
promised to consider the question of the removal of certain 
conditions tending to restrict the wider application of thispoJicy. 
We trust that this promise will be amply and liberally ful- 
filled and that, in dealing with alleged mismanagement of 
municipalities, a spirit; of detachment and of judicious 
impartiality will be brought to bear. We are led to make 
this remark on account of that Government's attitude towards 
erring Councils in the past and of the fate which awaits the 
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Hyderabad Municipality. Municipal mismanagement and 
abuses must of course be prevented ; for instance, the spec- 
tacle of a council which is not able to form a quorum on as 
many as thirty occasions in twelve months is an eye sore. 
Again, the dilatormess shown by certain councils m the 
matter of remedying the irregularities and defects pointed 
out by account officers is reprehensible. Inefficiency caused 
by want of supervision is also to be put down. But in all 
human institutions, these lapses will be met with, and tact, 
gentle persuasion, and sympathetic supervision are the instru- 
ments which will bring about reform and not provocative threat 
and blandishments of power. 

A noteworthy feature in the year 1913-14 is stated to be 
the striking increase in income, the net income, apart from 
receipts under ^ Extraordinary and Debt’, having gone up to 
Es, 100 lakhs as against Es. 88 lakhs in the previous year. 
The revenue from octroi is responsible for an additional 
Es. 1*86 lakhs, shared by councils all over the Presidency, it 
being a result of increased trade. Proposals are under 
consideration for the replacement of this source of taxation 
by other methods, because of the undesirability of putting a 
burden on trade, though, like the excise revenue, the income 
from octroi is handy and lends itself to manipulation. But 
it is a troublesome tax to manage, and the system of refunds 
has given rise to a special evil. It would appear that firms 
frequently retained octroi payment receipts. A practice had 
also been allowed to grow up whereby refunds were paid in ' 
the case of grain exports, not on the strength of octroi receipts, 
but on the shipmaster’s receipts showing the amount of grain 
shipped. Octroi receipts were thus left in circulation and 
were available for use as vouchers in support of refund claims 
for which the Municipality was not liable, the receipts thus 
acquiring a market value. A Karachi firm was prosecuted and 
punished and defalcations in respect of octroi revenue are also 
stated to have been found out in Hyderabad. Another matter 
causing apprehension is the high proportion which refund bears 
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to octroi, which Batiirally gives rise to a suspicion that abuses 
are prevalent. The system of terminal taxation has now been 
introduced, as an ex]3erimental measui'e in a few places, and 
experience alone can show how far it may be possible to replace 
octroi. The taxes on houses and lands exhibited only a 
slig'ht increase, and the Grovernment very properly call the 
attention of councils to the existence of a system of house-tax 
assessment under which the percentage on the rental value 
diminishes as the latter increases, a system which obviously 
works to the disadvantage of the poorer people and to the 
advantage of the richer. There was also the substantial 
increase of over Es. 12 lakhs to municipalities for water 
supply and drainage, tor the opening up of congested areas 
and for educational purposes. But it is unsatisfactory that 
there should have been a decrease in ordinary expenditure to 
the extent of Es. 6 lakhs, which means necessarily that 
certain important projects were not zealously pushed^ -on or 
that certain councils were not zealous in conceiving sanitary 
projects. We are of course told that the expenditure of the 
previous year was phenomenal. But that is no reason why 
any lack of interest should be evinced in a matter, where the 
requirements are many and insistent. Schemes for better 
sanitation are required in most places, and we cannot but 
condemn the indifferent attitude of certain councils which do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by promises 
of grants for matured schemes. In the year under report, the 
expenditure on education was less than that for the year 
1912-1913 and the fact appears to be that a small number of 
school buildings were built. But, here also, we cannot 
commend the attitude of councils, many of which are still 
faced, and will continue for many years to be faced, with the 
problem of airy school buildings. We are told again that 
the budget grant for sanitary and town extension schemes 
was Es. 21 lakhs, out of which, however, only less than 
six lakhs were disbursed, owing principally to the shortage 
of projects sufficiently matured for the allocation of funds to 
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them. In view’, however, of the known iack of facilities for 
these councils for getting expert advice in the preparation of 
plans and estimates and of the undesirability, in the interests 
of sanitation, of mulcting them of substantial grants for 
projects of public utility, the only fair and ecpiitabie procedure 
for the authorities to adopt is not to allo\v such grants to 
lapse, but to keep them in reserve to be drawn up for alloca- 
tion as and when schemes may be ready. 


Rc-surfacing Roadways with 
Tar-Macadam.* 

[By N. Geeenshields, A.M. Inst. C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor op Bedford.] 

I N 1907 and 1908 several experimental lengths of tar- 
macadam were laid down on the c;n‘s ‘ligvn.y - in Hurst 
Grove, Alexandra Eoad, and portions of Goldington 
Eoad, Bedford, the material consisting of tarred granite, tarred 
slag and also clean granite and slag grouted in with tar and 
several patent preparations. 

As a result of these experiments the author came to the 
conclusion that it was an unnecessary expense to use granite 
tar-macadam in Bedford, and considerable difficulty was also 
•experienced in getting the granite macadam to bind down 
quickly for the reception of traffic. The grouting in with tar, 
'etc,, also did not give satisfactory results. 

The material found from experience to be the most suit- 
able was ironstone slag tar-macadam, and he, therefore, 
recommended the town council to adopt this, and it has given 
excellent results in Bedford, both from the standpoint of 
economy and its suitability to withstand the wear and tear of 
traffic. 

* From a paper prepared for fche Annual Gonferenoe of the Inatifeutiou of 
Municipal and Gountry Engineers. 
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Experiments were also carried out with ordinary tar and 
several patent preparations of tar for mixing with the iron- 
stone slag, and ordinary gas works tar was found to give 
satisfactory results, provided it was caretully boiled and a 
small quantity of pitch added when required. 

Most of the slag tar-macadam used in Bedford is mixed 
by hand in the corporation depot at Newnham, and from 
practical experience the hand mixed material has been found 
to be far stronger and infinitely better suited for use than 
machine used material bought ready for use. Any tar- 
macadam required beyond and above the quantities mixed at 
the depot is purchased from outside contractors. 

All clean ironstone slag is sheeted on the railway waggons 
and on the carts to keep it as dry as possible and the material 
is afterwards dried and warmed upon hot plates before being 
mixed. The whole of the hand-mixed material is turned over 
three times in the mixing, the quantity of tar used varying 
from about to 21 gallons per ton of material mixed, the 
variation being due to the size, etc., of the material treated. 
All tar is carefully boiled before use. 

The hand mixed slag tar-macadam comes out at from 6^d. 
to Is. 7id. per ton cheaper than it can be bought ready mixed. 

The cost of mixing 441| tons of 2-in. and 1^-in. tar-ina- 
cadam was 11s. 7d. per ton, the details of cost are as follow^Sr 

viz : — s. d- 


Dry slag, 422 tons 

... 127 

14 

5 

Tar, 3,570 gallons 

2-2 

6 

3 

Pitch, 15 lbs. 

0 

0 

8 

Ganger, 500 hours 

11 

11 

6 

Labour, (manual), 2,315 hours ... 

42 

6 

6 

Sheeting on rail, etc. 

4 

10 

0 

Carting slag (rail to depot), 52 days 

18 

4 

0 

Carting tar, 8 days 

2 

16 

0 

Paraffin oil, 8 gallons 

0 

5 

0 
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Coke, 3 tons 6 cwt. 

Coal, 4 cwt. 

Cotton waste, 23 lbs. 

Eepairs to plant 

Add lO'^o for establishment charges, use of 
tools, etc. ... 


Jo. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

232 


23 


Total ^256 


s. d. 
9 6 

3 2 

4 0 

7 0 


18 0 
5 10 


3 10 


All the tar-macadam laid in Bedford has given satis- 
factory results but very great care has always been exercised 
in the selection and preparation of the material and the laying 
of same on the roads, special attention being given to the 
strengthening of the foundation where necessary, and also in 
arranging the levels and cross falls. 

Borne of the carriageways in the principal streets in 
Bedford were laid with slag tar-macadam in June, 1909, and 
have required very little repair since that time, although 
subjected to incessant traffic, including steam lorries, and in 
many cases to the wear and tear of a constant service of 
motor omnibuses, which quickly cut the ordinary water-bound 
roads to pieces. 

The work of laying tar-macadam in Bedford has been going 
on steadily since 1908 and at the present time there are about 
seven miles of carriageways in the principal streets and roads 
laid with tar-macadam. 

The cost of laying tar-macadam on the carriageways as 
per short specification given is 3s. per square yard including 
all materials, labour, steam rolling, etc. Before 1912 the 
work could be executed for 2s. 9d. per square yard, but owing 
to the rise in price of materials, increased cost of team and 
manual labour, the price has advanced 3d, per square yard. 

Short specification. 

The existing macadam on the carriageways is first 
removed until the surfaces of the foundations are 4^ in. below 
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and parallel to the finished levels of the new surfaces, which 
are arranged with cross falls varying from 1 in 24 to 1 in 32. 

After the existing foundations have been thoroughly steam 
rolled and prepared, a layer of prepared slag tar-macadam of 
2 ms. to 2-^- ms. gauge is laid down and consolidated with 
steam rollers until the surfaces have been brought to an even 
contour, and there is a finished thickness of ms. On the 
bottom layer of slag tar- macadam a top layer of prepared slag 
tar-macadam of ins. to ins. gauge is laid and consolidated 
with steam rollers until it has a finished thickness of 2 ins. 

A layer of clean slag grit is then spread on the finished 
surfaces of the carriageways. 

The surfaces are finally tar painted and covered with 
slag grit. 

Tar Painting. 

A total length of 9} miles of carriageways was tar 
painted in the borough during 1913, the cost coming out at 
from |d. to Id. per square yard, according to the kind of roads 
■treated. The work is done by two-horse drawn machines. 

Granite Macadam Roads. 

During the past three years the author has been ex- 
perimenting with different methods of binding dry granite w’^hen 
re-surfacing carriageways in the suburbs, so as to do away 
with the old fashioned water-bound roads in the town as far 
as practicable, and he has found that by using | in. gauge tarred 
slag sprinkled on the top of a layer of clean granite alter the 
granite has been laid in position on the road, but before the 
granite has been steam rolled, and then after rolling the granite 
using a small quantity of | in. gauge tarred slag and then rolled 
again as required, and finally finishing off with a sprinkling of J 
in. granite chippings, he has been able to bind the granite down 
successfully without using any other binding material, and 
turn but some excellent granite roads that will stand the traffic 
of a main road, including steam lorries and a service of motor 
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omnibuses. He has also found that when the surface was 
tar painted there was a saving of nearly 50 per cent, on tar 
as compared with tar painting an ordinary water-bound road. 
The cost of the last road re-surfaced in this manner, coiiipi'ising 
an area of 5,599 square yards, including all labour, materials 
and tar painting, comes out at slightly less than Is. lOd. per 
square yard. 

The author is of opinion that no hard-and-fast rules can 
be laid down for road-making that will be applicable to all 
roads and districts, but that what is required is for each 
engineer or road sui'veyor to carry out his own experiments 
to find out what materials and methods of construction are most 
suitable for use on the roads under his charge. 

Improvement of the Milk-Supply. 

T he following note by Dr.H.H. Mann, D.Sc., Principal of 
the Bombay Agricultural College, was sometime ago 
submitted for the consideration of Grovernment : — 

Action for the improvement of the milk supply may be taken 
in three directions, always considering that the best way of obtaining 
an improvement in the quality of the milk supplied is to cheapen 
its necessary cost when delivered to the consumer 

(i) The animals may be made to give more milk. 

(ii) The conveyance of the milk from the producers in 
the villages to the town consumer may be organised, 

(iii) The production of milk may be taken from the 
uneconomical and unsatisfactory conditions of 
towns to the country, and the transit to the city 
may be organised. 

All these are necessary and in each, Government can, and I think, 
ought to, assist. 

2. I propose that one or two dairy experts shall be obtained 
and maintained by Government. The best for this purpose 
would be obtained from the military dairy department, men like 


" The Municipal Journal. 
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Mr. Horne, at a cost of Es. 300 rising to Es. 500 per month. If well 
chosen these would do excellent work, and they are the best trained 
dairymen in the country. Ordinary men from England would not 
be very suitable, as they know nothing about the buffalo, our most 
important dairy animal. 

They would — 

(1) make a thorough inquiry into each of our breeds, its dairy 
possibilities, and where the best animals can be obtained ; 

(2) arrange for the obtaining of animals of each breed for 
associations, who would establish herd-books, or for Government if 
the duty fell on its shoulders ; 

(3) attempt in conjunction with the Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture to interest local gentlemen, inamdars, jaghirdto and sardars 
in the establishments of herds of pure bred animals ; 

(4) obtain and place pure bred good bulls of each breed it is 
desirable to encourage ; 

(5) assist in arranging, in conjunction with the Civil Veterinary 
Department and the Deputy Director of Agriculture, shows of milch 
cattle and buffaloes in milk-producing centres with substantial prices ; 

(6) investigate in connection with each of the big cities the 
best places for the establishment of milk farms, and the best method 
of organising them, whether by co-operative or capitalist agency ; 

(7) organise a regular system of dairy education, in connection 
with the Agriculture College and the Kirkee Civil Dairy, which 
should be perfected and modernised for the purpose. This is the 
only method of extending the knowledge of dairy management. 

I would recommend two men to start with, and the exact manner 
in which they would work can be considered when the principle is 
accepted. 

3. I propose that dairy companies, and co-operative associa- 
tions for city milk-supply, or for the maintenance and improvement 
of milk breeds, if opened in suitable situations, and if they submitted 
to Government inspection — both financial and technical — should be 
open to receive the following advantages : — 

land without assessment for a term of years, say five. 
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(b) money to the extent; of one-uhird of n-he capital cost at 6i 

per cent, interest, to be repaid like a fahdvi loan. 

(c) the services of the above mentioned experts in the selec- 

tion of cattle and buffaloes, in drawing out estimates 
and in any other way. 

4. I propose that prizes be founded to the amount of 
Bs. 10,000 per annum in all to be awarded at shows held in the 
principal dairy centres for pure bred animals or animals of recognised 
crosses each year, chiefly on a basis of milk production. 

5. I propose that special efforts should be made towards the 
organisation of co-operative milk-supply, and all in connection with 
it. I would suggest that a special officer of the Go-operative 
Department, akin to the special mamlatdars in that Department, 
should be appointed for this purpose for three years. 

6. I propose that a class in simple milk-testing should be 
opened for sanitary inspectors, and apparatus for this supplied to 
municipalities who have trained inspectors. We could deal with 
such a class at the Agricultural College. I think three weeks 
would be required and the class might be held once a year. 

Mr. Gr. F. Keatinge, c.i.e., I.C.S., the Director of Agri- 
culture, recommended that the whole question of the 
improvement of the milk supply should be submitted to a 
committee of agricultural and municipal experts before any 
action could be taken on Dr. Mann's note. The Bombay 
Government have accordingly appointed a strong committee 
wuth Mr. Keatinge as president, to consider the question of 
the milk-supply in large towns. The committee is a large 
and representative one and Dr. Mann is also in it. 

The Government recommend that the ^'Jommittee should 
take for its basis the resolution of the Board of Agriculture 
held at Coimbatore in December 1913 and the report of the 
Committee printed at pages 51-52 of the proceedings of the 
Conference. It should frame an account of all that has beem 
done under each of the heads of that report and what is in 
course of being done, and, indicate the directions in which the. 
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next steps should be taken. The committee is requested more 
particularly — 

(i) to indicate the most suitable localities in which 
scientific dairying can be undertaken with reterence to — 

(a) the demand for good milk, 

ib) the possibility of obtaining a supply of good 
todder, 

(c) transport facilities, 

( 11 ) to indicate the agency by wdiieh such operations 
can be most profitably undertaken and the exact nature of 
Government assistance that w^ould be required to give them a 
fair start, 

(iii) to indicate the bcvst methods of organizing and 
controlling the existing agencies which supply milk to large 
cities. 

The committee meets in Poona during the rains and its 
report should be submitted to Government before the end of 
November 1915. 

A Lesson on Malaria. 


M ALARIi^L fever is a serious disease which weakens 
the constitution or causes the death of thousands of 
people — especially young people — every year. It is 
due to parasites which enter the blood of man through the 
bite of the mosquito. There are two kinds of cells in the 
blood, red and w^hite. Malarial parasites attack the red 
cells and destroy many of them; hence it is that a person 
suffering from malaria becomes pale and weak. The parasites 
also cause a chronic inflammation of the spleen which leads to 
its gradual enlargement. There are three different kinds of 
malarial parasites ; one kind multiplies in the blood so rapidly 
that a fresh brood is brought forth every twenty-four hours : 
another kind of parasite multiplies every Icutv-c^ub*!. hours 
.and in the third kind, the fresh brood takes seventy-two 
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hours for its production. All this multiplication takes place 
in the blood of man and it is just while the fresh brood is 
being hatched out in the blood that a person gets the attack 
of fever. The kind of his fever therefore depends upon the 
kind of parasite with which the man has been inoculated by 
the mosquito. The first sort of parasUe will give him fever 
every day. The second sort will give him fever every other 
day (this is the most common sort), and the third sort will 
cause an attack of fever evei'y third day, supposing that in all 
cases the disease is left untreated. 

Apart from the fact that each of the three parasites 
causes a different kind of fever, each of the parasites is of 
different appearance from the others and when the blood is 
examined under the microscope, a skilled person can tell at 
once from the appearance of the parasite what kind of 
malarial fever the patient is suffering from. 

The parasites may be so numerous in the blood of a 
person suffering from malaria that each drop contains hundreds 
of them. Female mosquitoes live upon blood and in order to 
get their meal they readily bite man and suck several drops 
of blood at one sitting if undisturbed. If the man on whom 
they feed happens to have malarial parasites in his blood, 
many of these will find their way into the stomach of the 
mosquito. Bhould the mosquito be a particular kind of 
anopheles, some of the parasites will develop in its stomach 
and bore their way through the stomach wall into its tissues 
and eventually find their way into its salivary glands. When 
that mosquito bites a man, it injects into his skin some of the 
contents of its salivary glands w^hich causes the itching 
sensation with w^hich we are all so familiar when a mosquito 
has bitten us ; and in this salivary gland matter are malarial 
parasites which have thus been transferred from one man to 
another. These parasites multiply in the man’s blood very 
rapidly and when sufficient multiplication has taken place, the 
man gets an attack of fever to be followed thereafter by 
attacks every|24 or^every 48 or every 72 hours. 
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The mosquito having bitten a malaria patient cannot 
immediately transfer his parasite and his fever to another 
person. Several days (about a week) must elapse after the 
mosquito has swallowed the malaria blood, before the parasites 
find their way into its salivary glands. Nor is fever caused 
immediately after the infected mosquito injects the parasites 
into a healthy person. The mosquito only injects a few 
parasites and these must multiply into some millions in the 
man’s blood before they are capable of causing fever. 
Ordinarily, it takes from 14 to 24 days from the date of the 
mosquito bite until the parasites have developed sufficiently 
to cause the first attack of fever. 

Not all mosquitoes are capable of carrying malaria ; it is 
only certain species of the dappled winged mosquitoes called 
:anophelines and only their females which are thus gifted. 

The other and most common kind of mosquitoes are 
oalled culicines. They do not carry malaria but they carry 
about from person to person the parasite known as filaria 
which produces a severe kind of fever which in turn may end 
in elephantiasis. So all mosquitoes in and about towns and 
villages should be exterminated, and this can be done if the 
people co-operate one with another. 

Adult anopheline mosquitoes may be recognised by the 
fact that when resting on a w^all they hold their bodies at an 
angle to it, the head, proboscis (the biting mouth parts of a 
mosquito) and body are in a straight line and the insect looks 
like a small thorn stuck slanting in a wall. Culicine mosqui- 
toes rest with their bodies parallel to the wall and appear as 
if hunchbacked. In anophelines, the colour is light or dark 
brown, in culicines grey or browm or black with white bands 
or markings. In anophelines the wings are spotted, in 
culicines the wings are plain. 

Ali mosquitoes breed in water. In water they lay their 
eggs, the eggs hatch in water and in from 24 to 48 hours the 
larv^ or wrigglers are set free therein. They must then 
remain beneath the water surface in order to obtain their food. 
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They need to come to the top at frequent intervals to breathe, 
otherwise they would drown. They breathe by means of a 
siphon at the tail end of the body. The wrigglers cannot 
develop in damp grass or moist soil. They live in water at 
least one-half inch deep, so that when fully grown and floating 
with their heads down they do not touch the bottom. 

The larvae of anophelines are easily known by their lying 
flat just under the surface of the water and by their moving 
backwards in jerks. Gulicmes hang in water head down- 
wards and have a long breathing tube ; they move forward 
with a wriggling motion. 

The larvae or wrigglers require from six to ten days or 
sometimes less to grow to their full size. When they have 
growm to their full size, they suddenly wuiggle out of their skin 
and appear as totally different insects darting about in the 
water. These insects are called pupae or nymphs. This 
stage lasts from two to four days. Then they float on the 
surface of the water and from them the mosquito emerges as 
a winged adult, fully developed and ready as soon as it has 
had a meal to reproduce its kind. In three or four days she 
will lay her first batch of eggs upon the w'ater and at night 
will go forth to suck more blood in order to lay more eggs. 

Mosquitoes may breed in any collection of water in 
houses, pools, cisterns, drains, tanks, wells, canals, and water 
channels of all kinds. They cannot breed in shrubberies, 
crotons, flower pots, etc., unless there is stagnant water at 
least half an inch deep. 

It is very important to prevent mosquitoes getting at the 
water in or near houses by keeping water vessels covered, and 
to prevent water collecting near houses. Any unnecessary 
articles that can hold water such as old and broken chatties, 
kerosine oil tins, broken bottles, etc., should be cleared away 
from houses ; all pools of stagnant water near houses should 
be abolished by filling up the holes in which they occur. 
Where pools cannot be filled up, a little kerosine oil (about 
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half a teacup for a square yard of surface) should be thrown 
on the surface of the water twice a week. This kills all the 
larvse. It is wise to try and kill all mosquitoes found in 
houses as some of them may already be infected with malaria. 

So far as is known, the mosquito is the only agency by 
which malaria is spread. Repeated experiments have proved 
that drinking the water from a highly malarious place will 
not cause malaria. If therefore there were no mosquitoes, 
there would be no malaria ; and if a person can protect himself 
completely from ever being bitten by a mosquito, thq^^person 
can never get malaria. It is for this reason that oltecer^- 
touring in malaria places endeavour to avoid being bitten by 
using mosquito nets, but as they cannot always remain under 
the mosquito nets they sometimes do get bitten and some- 
times do get attacked with malaria. 

Conversely, if there were no human beings, the mosquito 
would never get infected with malaria and in remote jungle 
places where no one lives, although anophelines may be 
swarming, yet, as none of them can get infected, they may 
bite a chance visitor but cannot give him malaria. This gives 
us a direct clue to one of the methods of avoiding malaria. 
When touring in a noted malaria neighbourhood, do not, 
if it can possibly be avoided, camp or halt for the night 
in or near a village or human habitation ; half a mile away 
•will be safe. It is possible that there may be amongst one’s 
followers in camp a person in whose blood malaria parasites 
already abound, but if one does not halt in the same place for 
a week or upwards even that servant is harmless as the 
mosquitoes which he infects are not capable of infecting 
another person until the lapse of at least seven days after 
biting him, so they are left behind when the camp moves and 
infect no one. It is the old infected mosquitoes in the 
neighbourhood of human habitations that are dangerous. 

There is only one drug known at present which kills the 
malaria parasites in a man's blood and that drug is quinine. 
Instructions as to its use are contained in the appendix. 
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In a malarial locality almost all the children have malarial 
parasites in their hlood and most of these children have 
enlargement of the spleen dne to these parasites. All cdnldren 
who get malarial fever and all who have enlargement of the 
spleen should be given quinine every day hu' three months. 
This will completely cure them of malaria, but steps must 
be taken to pi-otect them from being again bitten and being 
again infected, by destroying all the mosquitoes about their 
dwelling place, 

Eem ember — 

(1) Tliat malaria is carried from an infected to a 
healthy person by the mosquito and not, so far as is known, by 
any other agency. 

(2) That, therefore, if you have no mosquitoes or can 
prevent mosquitoes from biting you, you can never get malaria. 

(8) That mosquitoes breed in water only and that 
where there is no water there are no mosquitoes and no malaria. 

(I) That it is not necessary to destroy all the 
mosquitoes in a district; it is only those in and around human 
habitation which are dangerous. If the area for a quarter of 
a mile around habitations is free from breeding places, you 
will have few or no mosquitoes and no malaria. 

Appendix. 

Quinine — The Cure for Malarial Fever. 

It is hereby notified that quinine for the cure of malarial 
fever is for sale at all Post offices. 

Each packet of quinine contains ten grains and costs 
three pies or quarter of an anna. 

Instnicfio/i,^ for self-treatment hij quinine. 

1. Each packet costing three pies or quarter of an anna 
contains ten grains of quinine in powder. The powder should 
be invariably taken dissolved in water to which some lime- 
juice, tamarind water or vinegar has been added. 

9 
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•2. Curative treatment for ordinarij Intermittent malarial 
fever in the case of adults. — Take a piu’gative, and when it has 
acted, take four doses of five grains each at intervals of six 
hours daily foi’ three days. The first dose should be taken 
immediately after the purgative has acted, whether fever he 
present or not. Then take two doses of five grains daily for 
tlrree mo]‘e days and thereafter one dose of five grains daily 
for a month. 

d. Curative freai)>iC)it for severe continuous type of 
malarial fever in the case of adults. — After a purgative has 
acted, take two doses of ten grains each and two of five 
each on the first day at six hours’ intervals ; then four doses 
of five grains each for two da3’s, and then two doses of five 
grains each daily for three more days and thereafter one dose 
of five grains every da^' for one montli. Afterwards one 
dose of five grains should be taken twice a \veek, say, on 
Wednesdays and Sundays, tor another two months. 

-J:. Curative treatment for children. — The treatment is 
on the same lines as for an adult, but the dose varies with age. 
For a child of 10 — 12 years, give IS grains a day in three or 
four doses for first three days and then as for an adult — vide 
paragraph 2 above. Smaller doses should be given according 
to age, e.g., for a child of five or six years, give four or five 
grains in two doses daily and below^ that age half the quantity. 
In the case of childi'en some sugar should be added to the 
water in which the quinine has been dissolved, 

5, Preventive treatment. — When travelling in a malarial 
tract, take five grains every evening at sunset and continue 
the treatment for 10 days after leaving tlie area. 

t5. Where more exact means of measurement are not 
available, it may be noted tliat the amount of quinine sulphate 
that can be heaped on a one pie piece is roughly three grains 
and on a nickel anna piece six grains and in the case of 
quinine hydrochloride half these quantities. 
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Notes. 


R ussian Gaeden City Association. — A inemuriai has 
been presented to the Lord Mayor and Alunicipality of 
Moscow by the Eussian Garden City Association in 
regard to the proposals which have been made for the expendi- 
ture of the sum of ^‘1,^00,000 left by the hte Mr. G. G, 
Solsdovnikof, for the lionsing' of the poorest class of the popula- 
tion. It has l^een suggested that huge tenement dwellings be 
erected, and in the careful memorandum which the Association 
has prepared, covering ten foolscap printed pages, the arguments 
against block dwellings are forcefully marshalled, ainl the 
universal testimony of housing reformers the world over is 
quoted. 

Bibths Notifications. — The Notification of Births 
(Extension) Bill got its third reading last month. The Bill 
makes notification compulsory, and gives the Councils con- 
cerned the optional power, subject to Local Government Board 
sanction, to make arrangements for attending to the health 
of expectant mothers and nursing mothers, and of children 
under five years of age who are not being educated in public 
Elementary Schools. 

Cottages foe the Woeking Clas>ses. — Glasgo^v is con- 
sidering a scheme to build cottages for the working classes, of 
three and four apartments, in the suburbs, the covst of which 
is estimated at and ^£295 per cottage (inclusive of cost 

of site, roads, &c.), to be let at .£8-10s. per annum respectively. 
It is ppposed to take from the common good ;£30,000, free of 
interest, to finance the scheme, wdiich explains the lo^v rents 
in this connection. 

Student Movement foe Municipal Instruction. — The 
undergraduates of Eutger's College (New Brunswick, N. J.) are 
advocating the establishment of a course in Municipal 
Government. 
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Changing the Xame. — The Miuiicipal Council of 
Rome, evidently anticipating that Italy would enter into the 
great European fight, has re-named Prederick Williaia Bridge 
to Albert Bridge in honour of the King of the Belgians. 

[Madras.] 

Delegation of Powers. — Under section 160 of the 
iladras Local Boards Act of 1884, the GoYeiiior in Council has 
been pleased to delegate to Presidents of District Boards 
the following powers vested in him by the Act, viz : — 

(1) power under s. 100-P to sanction proposals of taluk 
boards to close burial or burning grounds which have been in 
existence since the date of the coming into operation of the 
Act but \\lnch have no owner or other person having the 
control of them ; and, 

(2) power under s. 117-Q to extend the operation of 
sections 100-E to 100-K to non-union areas. 

Constitution op Taltuv Boards.— The Governor in 
Council has been pleased to declare that the maximum number 
of persons to be appointed as members of the undermentioned 
taluk boards and the number to be appointed by election shall 
for the time being be constituted in the manner shown 


below : — 




District. 

Name of 

Maximum 

No. of Members 


Taluk Board, 

Strength. 

to be elected. 

North Arcot 

f Cheyar 

1 Banipettai 

18 

18 

9 

9 

South Arcot 

Tindivanam 

24 

12 

Madura 

Dindigul 

24 

12 

Tdchi nopoly 

Kadur 

21 

U 

Vi^Oigapatam 

Narasapatam 

21 

10 


Erode Municipality. 

Treatment OF Patients in the Municipal Hospital,— 
The following rules for the treatment of patients in the Muni- 
cipal Hospital, Erode, are published under section ‘266 (1) of 
the Madras District Municipalities Act : — 
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The following fees will be charged at Mimicipal Hospital, 
Erode : — 

Out-patient . — Tf tlie monthly income of the patient or 
the head of his family is Es. 50 or abo^'e and he does not 
subscribe at least annas 8 per mensem to the Hospital a fee of 
six pies for each day on which any medicine or attendance is 
received. 

Li-patient . — When the monthly income of the patient or 
the head of his family is — 

(1) Es. 50 to 100 the fee to be annas 8 per diem. 

(i2) Above Es. 100 the fee to be rupee one per diem. 

Anantapur Municipality. 

Phovident Fund. — The Government have approved the 
proposal of the Anantapur Municipal Council to establish a 
Provident Fund for the benefit of the teachers of tlie Muni- 
cipal High School. 

Kurnool District Board. 

Tbavellino Dispexsabies. — In his letter No. 553 dated 
5th June 1915, the Surgeon-General, Madras, enquired as to 
whether the District Board, Kurnool, was in favour of con- 
verting the Itinerating Dispensary into a Travelling Dispen- 
sary of the type working in the United Provinces for operating 
and treating all diseases. The District Board has informed the 
Surgeon-General that its finances do not permit an experiment 
of that kind at present. 

Madura District Board. 

District Eailway Line. — The following resolution was 
passed by the Madura District Board in reply to the Govern- 
ment memorandum requesting the President to submit more 
definite proposals and in particular to show how the District 
Board proposes to raise the money required for (a) financing 
the Madura-Bodinaickanur line and (b) participating in the 
Dindigul-Palghat line : — 

On the understanding that the Government have no 
intention of allowing the Dindigul-Palni line to be constructed 
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by the District Boards (on which point the Board does not; 
now feel called upon to express an opinion) — the District 
Board proposes to finance the Bodinaickanur-Macliira line by 
]’aising debenture loans for the wliole amount which, they 
hope, wall be under-written by the Bank of Madi'as on the 
same favourable terms as in the case of the Coimbatore Dis- 
trict Board (Podanur-Pollachi line) ; as regards the accniuu- 
lated cesses which are kept in reserve, the Boai*d is inclined to 
invest them in the new company to be raised by Messrs. Binny 
& Go., but would like first to know the terms of the agreement 
of the new company wath the Secretary of State. In parti- 
cular, the Board request an assurance that they, like the 
Coimbatore District Board, will be granted an under-writing 
commission on the amount subscribed by them and that the 
President or his nominee should have a seat on the Board of 
Directors without being allowed to interfere with the election 
of the other Directors. They would also suggest that in case 
the Government reserve a right of purchase of the line and 
should at any time exercise that right, the District Board may 
be given the option of purchasing the line before it is offered 
to any private company. 

Kumbakonum Municipality. 

Drainage. — In considering Government memorandum 
regarding the drainage scheme of Kumbakonum, the Municipal 
Council has passed the following resolution: — 

The Council are of opinion that all the sanitary lanes 
should be acquired at once as the first part of the drainage 
scheme and that application should be made to Government 
in the first instance for the grant of one lakh of rupees and 
for the loan of another lakh. 

The Council are also of opinion that the Water and 
Drainage tax may be raised from 2% on the rental, the present 
rate, to 4% with effect from the current year. 
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[Bombay.’: 

Bombay Corporation, 

The Late Hon’ble Me. Fazulbhoy Mehebally 
Chinoy. — At the meeting held on the 2-2nd July 191 o, the 
Bombay CorpoL-ation passed the lollc^ving resolutions : — 

That the Corporation deeply deplore the untimely death, 
on the 21st instant, of the Hon’ble Mr. Faz.ulbhoy Meherally 
Chinoy, c.i.E., who, as a member of tlie Corporation for 9 years 
and as a member of the Standing Committe for G years and its 
Chairman for the year 191d-14, and generally as a public 
spirited citizen and a leading member of the Mahomedan 
community and their representative on the Legislative 
Council, rendered useful and valuable services to the city and 
endeared himself to his colleagues and the general public by 
his unfailing courtesy and amiable disposition. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased with an expression of the Corporation’s 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

3. That as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the meeting do adjourn without proceeding to the 
transaction of business. 


[Punjab.] 

Murree Municipality. 

Bakeby. — The following bye-law's framed by the Munici- 
pal Committee of Murree, under sections 197 (a), (6) and (c/), 
188 {e) and {i), and 199 of Act III of 1911 (The Punjab 
Municipal Act), have been confiimed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor under section 201 (1) of the said Act : — 

1. “Bakery” means a building in which bread, biscuits, 
confectionery or the like are prepared or baked for sale for the 
public. 

2, No premises shall be used as a bakery except under the 
license granted by the committee. An application for a license 
shall be referred to the Sanitary Inspector or the Secretary foj. 
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report, and no license shall be granted unless the Civil Surgeon 
certides that the premises are suitable for use as a bakery. 

3. No premises shall be licensed as a bakery which are 
situated within 100 feet of a cow-house or stable or sewer, or in any 
building which is underground. 

4. Every license granted by the committee for a bakery shall 
specify the time for which it is in force, but no license shall be 
granted for a longer period than one year and every license shall 
terminate on the 31st March in each year. The license shall be 
subject to the following conditions : — 

(1) No privy, ashpit or drain shall be within, or shall 
communicate with, the bakery. 

(2) No drain or pipes for carrying off stillage or sewage 
matter shall have an opening within the bakery. 

(3) The bakery shall be kept clean, and shall be lighted 
and ventilated to the satisfaction of the Committee’. 

(4) All the inside wails and all the ceilings or roofs of the 
bakery, whether plastered or not, and all passages and staircases 
shall be lime-washed at least once in every'three months, and the 
floor, kneading troughs, tables and utensils shall be thorougiily 
scrubbed and washed with water daily. 

(5) No person shall dwell or sleep in the bakery. 

(6) No person shall keep in any bakery any hookah or 
other appliance for smoking or any bedding or soiled clothes. 

(7) No person other than employees of the bakery or an 
inspecting member or official of the board shall be allowed to enter 
therein. 

(8) No animal shall be kept in the bakery. 

(9) All dough and other materials used in preparing the 
products of the bakery, and the products of the bakery, shall be 
kept in clean receptacles and be cleanly covered. 

(10) The bakery shall be open at all reasonable hours 
to the inspection of the Committee or of any officer appointed on 
this behalf. 
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(11) No person suffering from any contagious or infectious 
disease shall be employed in the bakery. 

(12) The floor must be paved or concreted and properly 

drained. 

5. The Committee may revoke a license on being satisfied of a 
breach of any of the conditions of the license. 

6. On receipt of an application for license, the licensing officer 
appointed by the Committee may either grant the license or refuse 
to grant it ; in the latter case, he shall record his reasons in writing 
and at once report his action to the Committee. 

7. The licensee and his servants shall be required to wear 
clean white clothes while at work. 

8. The person to whom a license has been refused under rule 
6 may appeal to the Committee within 15 days from the date of 
such refusal. 

9. Any person committing a breach of any of these rules 
shall be punishabJe on conviction with a fine which may extend to 
fifty rupees, or in the case of a continuing offence, with a further 
fine which may extend to five rupees for every day after the date of 
the first conviction during which the offender is proved to have 
persisted in the offence. 

[Central Provinces.] 

Pachmarhi Municipality. 

Conservancy of Bungalows. — In exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section 106, Sub-section (3), of the Central 
Provinces Municipal Act, 1903 (XVI of 1903), the Chief 
Commissioner has been pleased to confirm the following 
by-laws made by the Municipal Committee of Pachmarhi, in the 
Hoshangabad District, under Section 105, Sub-section (1), 
clause is)j and Section 105, Sub-section (2), of the said Act for 
regulating the conservancy of bungalows, etc., within the 
limits of the Pachmarhi Municipality ; — 

1. In the compound of each bungalow there shall be erected, 
at the cost of the house-owner, a seryapts* latrine and a private 

10 
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rubbish-bin, each of a plan and on a spot approved by the Committee, 
Such latrine and rubbish-bin shall be kept in a good state of repair. 

2. All rubbish of the house and compound such as uprooted 
weeds, stable litter, cattle droppings, brickbats, fallen leaves, rags or 
waste paper except garden manure, which shall be covered with one 
foot of earth, shall be collected daily by the oocupier*s servants and 
placed in the rubbish-bin from which it shall be removed, as quickly 
as may be, by the rubbish-cart of the Committee. 

3. All sewage of a house and the servants* latrine attached, to 
it shall be collected by the occupier’s sweeper in iron receptacles to 
be supplied by the owner. The receptacles shall be of a pattern 
approved by the Committee and shall be kept in a sanitary condition. 

4. The waste water from the bath-rooms and servants’ quarters 
shall be properly drained off and shall not be allowed to collect in 
pools, 

5. Twelve feet of space all round the latrines and rubbish-bins 
shall be kepfc free of grass and shrubs by the private sweeper attached 
to the house, who shall also be responsible for* the -cleanliness of the 
servants’ latrine and the compound. 

6. No crop or temporary structure, which is declared by the 
Committee to be objectionable, shall be allowed to remain in any 
compound. 

7. The owner of each house, or the person in charge thereof on 
his behalf, shall cause the compound to be kept well drained and free 
from high grass, weeds and holes. 

8. The owner of each house, or the person in charge thereof on 
his behalf, shall cause the house, and its outbuildings to be kept in 
proper repair, /. e., in repair which shall be judged by the Committee 
to be proper repair. 

9. No person shall answor a call of nature within any 
compound save in the house or latrine attached to the house or in 
the servants’ latrine. 

10. Every owner or occupier of a house, land or premises shall 
give the sweepers of the Committee free access to the servants’ latrine 
•and r’ubbish-bin 'for the purposes of removing the nightsoil and 
ruhbi’^h' therefrom. 
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11. Any person infringing any of the above by-laws shall be 
held to have committed an offence undei the Municipal Act and 
shall be liable to fine which may extend to fifty lupees and, when 
the infringement is a continuing one, to further fine which may 
extend to five rupees every day after the first during which the 
infringement is proved to have been persisted in. 

[Bengal.] 

Bhagalpur Municipality. 

Wateh Works (1915-16). — The following improvements 
were proposed to be carried out by the Bhagalpur Municipal- 


ity 

1. 

Lining of the 4 Settling Tanks 

Es. 

47,153 

2. 

Stopping leaks in 4 Filter Beds 

10,800 

3. 

New Clear Water Eeservoir... 

23,000 

4. 

N e w Storage Keservoir 

6,724 

5. 

New- Service Eeservoir with pipes 

44,542 

6. 

Ee-building superintendent’s quarters 



including lauds 

11,252 

7. 

Connection Pipes to clear Water 



Eeservoir 

3,415 


1,16,886 


The Sanitary Board have decided to ascertain whether 
a pure water supply can be obtained from underground by 
means of a boring before proceeding with any other part of 
the improvement scheme. The improvement works have, 
therefore, been put off at present under the instructions of the 
Sanitary Board. 

Khulna Municipality. 

Levy of Water-rate . — In exercise of the power conferred 
by Section 86 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Bengal Act 
III of 1884), the Governor in Council is pleased to- sanction, the 
levy^ by the Commissioners of the Khulna Municipality, in the 
district of Khulna, under Sub-section (1) of Section 279. of that 
Act, of a water-rate: within, the Khulna Municipality. 
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*2. In exercise of the power conferred by clause (1) (a) of 
Section 279 of the same Act the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare that such water-rate may vary with the distance of 
houses or lands from the nearest standpipe or other source of 
water-supply. 

3. In exercise of the power conferred by clause (a) of the 
first proviso to Section 279 of the same Act, the Governor in 
Council is pleased further to direct that the water-rate shall 
not be levied upon any house or land within the said 
Municipality, no part of which lies within a radius of 1,000 
feet from the nearest standpipe or other supply of water 
available to the public. 


Public Health and Sanitation. 


Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects, 

[Pbepabed by Majob W. A. Justice, m.b., c.m., d.p.h., I.M.S.] 
Hygiene in relation to Buildings and Streets. 

T he arrangement of houses and huts and other buildings 
in a town and the alignment of the streets has an 
important bearing on the health of the people. It is 
necessary that all houses should have plenty of air for 
ventilation, and to do this they should be freely exposed to 
the prevailing winds. Houses built with their back-wall 
against each other known as back-to-back liouses should never 
be allowed, as fresh air does not circulate through them. 
Doors and windows both at the front and at least a window 
at the back are absolutely necessary for the circulation of air 
through the room (perflation). Broad streets allow free 
circulation of air to the houses on each side of it. Special 
attention should be paid to the planning out of towns. A 
plan showing directions in which it is to grow — the class of 
house to be built — the arrangement of the roads and conser- 
vancy lanes, all these and many other points should be specified 
in a plan before any one is allowed to build a house. 
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In this Presidency, most of the towns have been allow^ed 
to grow up indiscriminately without any plan of arrangement 
and now we have overcrowded areas which it is next to 
impossible to improve ; drainage is impossible, and the only 
thing to be done is to gut them out. 

Houses . — A house should never be more than 40 — 50 feet 
deep — they should have a damp proof course between the 
ground and the floor — generally 9 inches above the ground. 
Moisture is taken up by bricks and mortar from the ground 
and renders a house very damp unless it has what is known as 
a damp proof course. 

Every house in the tropics should have a good verandah; 
it should be 10 — 12 feet deep ; smaller than this is useless as 
they give rise to headache and the inside rooms get hot. 
The verandahs should also be high and should be protected 
from rain by shutters. High and lofty rooms are just as 
important as they are cooler than rooms with low roofs. The 
front of the house should never face east and west on account 
of the rays of the sun entering the house morning and evening 
and making the house hot. The aspect should be north and 
south, if possible. 

Boof . — In this country of heavy downpours of rain, it is 
necessary that the roof should be sound and well made. Good 
concrete should be employed in roofs which are terraced. It 
is also desirable that there should be a space for ventilation 
between the roof and the ceiling. 

Corrugated iron roofs are not good unless they are covered 
with thatching or lined with wood or felt inside. 

Thatched roofs harbour vermin, snakes and rats. Manga- 
lore tiles make very good roofs, but they are uncomfortably 
hot in the hot weather. But if a space for ventilation and 
wood ceiling is provided, this inconvenience is overcome. 
Care should be taken that the openings at the sides should be 
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protected with mosquito wire-netting to keep out rats and 
other animals. Foundations should be of concrete to keep 
out dampness arising from the soil. 

Every house should have drains around it to carry away 
the rain water whicli falls from the roof. 

The latrine of the house or receptacle should be away 
from the house and near the conservancy lane. Commode 
in bath-room with a sweeper in attendance is the best for this 
country. Courtyards in the centre of houses on to which all 
the rooms of the house should open are efficient means of 
ventilating houses in India ; the air blows through the house 
into the courtyard which acts as a ventilating shaft and keeps 
the rooms likewise cool. 

Huts and Hutting grounds , — The problem of housing the 
poor has always been a difficult one in all countries, and we 
in this country are in no exception to the rule. The chief 
difficulty lies in making the dwellings of the poor to pay and 
consequently there has been very little of private enterprise in 
this direction. It is difficult to find suitable building sites for 
the location of houses for the poor for the same reason. It 
is generally the rule to allot only such sites as are unfit for 
any other purpose for the accommodation of the poor. In 
the absence of facilities for easy communication, it is difficult 
to locate them any distance away from the town itself. The 
poor are either daily labourers or domestic servants and they 
always prefer to dwell near the scene of their labour. They 
often are content -with locating their huts in unhealthy sites 
close to the factories or in low-lying fields close to better class 
dwellings. Model dwellings put up at public expense in some 
of the large towns yield practically no returns. The problem 
is admittedly a most difficult one.- The sanitary requirements 
of . dwellings for. the poor are (1) suitable sites, (2) suitable 
buildings. 

(1) — The site for dwellings for the- poor in addition 

to conforming tO' alhthe sanitary requirements of an ordimary 
building site^ should; far a^- possible»be isolated* for better 
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class dwellings. The site should be well laid out with ample 
open space about it. It should be well drained and there 
should be ample supply of water in the near neighbourhood. 

(2) Dwellings . — Dwellings of the poor are generally mud- 
walled huts with thatched roofing. The size and condition of 
this vary very much. They range from tiny single celled huts 
barely 6' square wuth the eaves almost touching the ground, 
to long lines of rooms from 8' to 10' square with a small 
verandah in front and a slope kitchen behind. As a rule, poor 
class dwellings are detached and are often irregularly clustered 
together with very little of open space between them. Most 
of the hirts, nowadays, are made of mud or clay. The roofing 
is either of Indian tiles or thatching supported on casuarina or 
other cheap junglewwd rafters and bamboo reapers. After a 
time,* heavy tiles especially during rains — from their weight — 
fall in and crush the inmates. Thatching harbours vermin 
■and dust and it is liable to catch fire easily. What is wanted 
is some design which will combine stability with cheapness. 

The basements of huts should be well raised and the 
rooms should have a minimum floor space of 80 square feet 
and should have at least a door 5 ' X 3' and a window 3' X 2 ' on 
the wail opposite to the door. The eaves should be at least 6' 
from the ground and should project 3' out from the wall so as 
to protect it from weather. There should be a minimum 
open space of (5' between two adjoining huts. Every hut 
should have an impermeable floor. Huts should be arranged 
in regular lines and where there is a backyard, there should 
be conservancy lane at the rear. A washing masonry platform 
with a drain leading from it to the street drain is a necessity 
for every hut. Every well-arranged hutting ground should 
have its own 'latrines and bathing and washing places. It is 
preferable to have tiled roofs for huts, but care should be taken 
that the material used for rafters and reepers are good and 
lasting and that the walls are sufficiently strong and protected 
from rain, 
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The Dust Nuisance. 

Observe that the first great difference in the environment 
of to-wns and country is that town air is laden with the 
products of combustion chiefly sulphurous acid and soot, and 
with dust of special composition. 

Street dust is made up chiefly of soot, debris pounded 
from the roadways and horse dung. To the last mentioned 
summer diarrhoea has been attributed. 

Note the penetrating nature of dust. It finds its way 
into air-tight drawers, between the leaves of closed books and 
into the interior of watches. Bear in mind that household 
dust is made up of street dust together with soot and dust from 
fire and gaslights, and a mass of cotton fibre, wool, epithelial 
cells and detritus of all possible kinds. It may contain 
innumerable species of moulds and bacteria, harmless and 
harmful. Remember that the greatest sources of pollution of 
modern town air are smoke and dust . — Golden Buies of 
Hygiene, 

Vacuum Street Cleaning. 

I N Huddersfield, England, recently a demonstration was 
given of a motor vacuum street cleaner, the invention of 
an Italian. The machine is operated upon the principle 
of a rotary brush and suction, together with a system of pumps 
and jets for spraying atomised water on the road surface in 
front of the brush thus insuring dustless and hygienic sweep- 
ing. The tests were made on various conditions of roadways, 
some being specially prepared to give the machine a still test. 
It is stated that the result was excellent, and apparently it 
will not be long before a much needed revolution in street 
cleaning will be brought about by the motor-vacuum system. 
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Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Madras.] 

D ivision of Municipalities into wards : — The attention 
of the Government has been drawn to the very 
serious inequalities which result from the present 
divisions of municipalities into wards and the distribution of 
elective seats amongst them. Local peculiarities and local 
circumstances have to receive consideration, and it is probably 
impracticable to lay down any set of general principles w’hich 
could be strictly applied to every town in the Presidency. 
The Governor in Council believes, however, that the time has 
come to revise the existing divisions and that it is possible and 
desirable to indicate the main considerations which should 
guide municipal councils in dealing with this matter. 

2. No scheme for dividing a municipality into wards will 
be satisfactory which disregards commercial, historical, 
geographical and other natural divisions. Thus, it would be 
generally inconvenient to allot one side of a street to one ward 
and the other side to a different ward or to form portions of a 
town divided by a river or canal into one ward. Other examples 
of natural electoral units are afforded by (1) villages which, 
though incorporated in a municipality, have retained their 
individuality, (2) quarters of a towm inhabited by particular 
classes of artizans and (3) compact aggregations of citizens 
united by a racial or religious bond. The application of these 
principles is, however, subject to the limitations indicated 
below. 

3. In the first place, it is desirable that wards should not 
differ widely in general importance. The factors to be taken 
into consideration in deciding on the relative importance of 
wards are the population, the number of voters and the aggre- 
gate revenue derived from the ward. An even more important 
consideration is that no wards should be so small and contain 
so few voters as to deprive elections of all interest and 
significance. That small electorates offer special facilities and 
temptations for corrupt practices is a truism which cannot be 
11 
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ignored in this connection. The Government are not at 
present prepared to lay down hard and fast rules as to the 
minimum number of voters required to constitute an electoral 
ward ; but they consider that it will generally be found 
practicable to secure a minimum of “200 voters for each ward 
in any of the larger municipalities and a minimum of 100 
voters elsewhere. 

4. Where a natural group of the kind indicated in 
paragraph 2 of this order would, by itself, be insufficient to 
form a satisfactory ward, two or more groups of the kind 
might serve the purpose. 

5. In the case of the larger municipalities, with a 
population of about 50,000 (or more), such as Madura, 
Trichinopoly, Calicut, Tanjore and Kombakonam, the object 
to be aimed at is to divide the town into as many such wards, 
as there are elective seats, as in Madras City ; each ward will 
then have one representative in the council. When this 
course is found to be impracticable, as will not infrequently 
be the case in the smaller municipalities, each ward should be 
assigned a number of seats corresponding, as far as possible, 
to its relative importance, as indicated by population, the 
number of qualified voters and the aggregate revenue derived 
from the ward. 


6. To take a particular example ; suppose that a town 
has eight elective seats on its council, that it contains a 
population of 31, 645 of wffiom 637 are qualified voters, and 
that its aggregate municipal revenue is Ks. 30,871. In tins 
instance, each elective seat represents on the average 3,956 
persons, 80 voters, and a revenue of Bs. 3,859. A ward which 
has a population of 8,345 and 139 voters and provides an 
aggregate revenue of Es. 4,931 will accordingly be entitled to 


(8,345 139 4,931 

have i 1 + — + 

(3.956 80 3,859 


(2*109 + 1*737 + l*277)^i (5*123); 


Le., 1*707 or (roughly) two elective seats. Calculations on 
these lines will be found convenient, 
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(1) for the purpose of dividing a municipality into wards, 

(2) for the purpose of ascertaining the relative importance 
of wards. 

7. Municipal Councils are requested to examine the wards 
of their towns in the light of these observations and to submit, 
as early as possible, through the Collector of the district, 
proposals for their redistribution and for the reallocation of 
seats therein.— (G. O. No. 1040 M., dated 12-7-15). 


Legislative Intelligence. 


[Bombay.] 

T he Hon’ble Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi asked when 
the Government expect to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1884. 

Government replied that a Bill further to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1884,. was under reference to the 
district officers and the local boards but that they were unable 
to say when it would be introduced in the Legislative Council. 

The Hon'ble Bao Saheb Venkatesh Shrinivas Naik asked 
Government to state how many nurses are trained and sent 
out every year from different hospitals and nursing associations 
fit for appointment in the mofussil hospitals and dispensaries. 

Government replied as follows : The accompanying 
statement shows the average numbers of trained nurses 
annually sent out fit for appointment in the mofussil hospitals 
and dispensaries. Nurses trained by institutions other than 
those mentioned in the statement have been omitted from it 
as they would not be accepted as suitable for appointment in 
the institutions referred to. 
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NiME OE INSTITUTION, 

Average number of trained 
nurses annually sent out 
fit for appointment in the 
mofussil hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association 

‘27 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association 

15 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 

9 

Earachi Civil Hospital Nursing Institution 
Ahmedabad and Lsly Memorial Nursing Asso- 

4 

ciation 

1 

Gama and Abless Hospital Nursing Association . . 

5 

TO'EkJj . , 

61 


The Hon’ble Mr. Patel asked whether Government have 
received any communication from the Government of India with 
reference to the amendment of sec. 3 (j) of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915, and, if so, whether Government have any 
objection to lay on the table a copy of the said communication. 

Government replied: A communication from the Govern- 
ment of India was received in February 1916. Government 
do not propose to lay the letter upon the table, but the 
Government of India drew attention to the fact that the 
sub-section was too wide, and suggested the advisability of 
amending it. Government propose to introduce a short 
amending Bill at an early date. 

[United Provinces.] 

The Hon’ble Eana Sir Sheoraj Singh asked Government 
to state (a) the number of deaths from plague and cholera 
in the United Provinces during the past three years and (6) 
the names of the first three districts in which the diseases 
were most prevalent. 

The following statement was placed on the table in reply : 

(a) Statemejit showing the number of deaths from plagiie 
and cholera in the United Provinces during 1912, 1913 and 
1914, , 

Cholera. Plague, 

... 18,894 114,945 

... 60.427 107,683 

... 32,498 103,954 


1912 

1913 

1914 
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(6) Statement showing the names of the first three 
districts in loliich plague and cholera ivere most prevalent, 
together' to ith the toted number of deaths in each case. 

Cholera, Plague, 


/Gonda 

2,649 

Ballia 

21,465 

1912 -jKheri 

2,646 

Azamgarh ... 

17,384 

^ Gorakhpur . . . 

1,729 

Gorakhpur . . 

11,718 

. Gorakhpur ... 

12,609 

Ballia 

12,475 

1913 ''Gonda 

j 

4,480 

Azamgarh . . . 

10,468 

Bahraich ... 

4,154 

Gorakhpur... 

9,858 

/ Gorakhpur ... 

5,227 

Ballia ... 

22,154 

1914 'Pae Bareli ... 

2,715 

xlzamgarh .. 

15,694 

tpartabgarh... 

2,076 

Gorakhpur... 

12,865 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Ghiilam-ns-Saqlain asked (a) if 
Government are aware that milk and ghee (clarified butter) 
sold in the various bazaars of the towns and cities are mostly 
adulterated and injurious to health, (b) if Government w^ould 
be pleased to enquire of the municipalities or health ofiicers 
of the eight chief municipalities that return members to the 
Legislative Council, and of the municipalities in the head 
quarters of the districts, how many cases were started against 
adulterators of edible things and how- many convictions were 
secured, and (3) what average punishment was meted out to 
such offenders by the court. 

The Hon’ble Mr. O’Donnell replied : — 

“ (a) The Government is aware that the milk and ghee 
sold in the bazaars are frequently adulterated. In general 
the adulterants of ghee are not injurious to health, but are 
cheap fats and oils used to defraud the buyer. The 
adulterant to milk is mainly w-ater, wdrich, if obtained from a 
protected source, is not injurious to health. 

'' (6) During the year 1914, 22 prosecutions under the 
Prevention of Adulteration Act were carried through in the 
Allahabad and Lucknow municipalities. Twenty-one persons 
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were convicted and punished. In Cawnpore, Bareilly, and 
Benares there appear to have been no prosecutions undei* tlie 
Prevention of Adulteration Act. Offences under sections 27*2 
and 273, Indian Penal Code, receive no separate notice in the 
High Court’s returns, and therefore information regard] ing the 
number of convictions under those sections is not available 
and could not be obtained without an amount of labour dis- 
proportionate to the value. 

'' (c) In Allahabad and Lucknow the fines inflicted 
ranged from Es. 75 to Es. 5. The average fine w^orks out at 
between Es. 44 and 45.” 

[Bengal.] 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Hussain Haidar Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur, asked : — 

(a) Are the Government aw^are of the fact that cholera 
and small-pox broke out lately in a virulent form in and about 
the town of Comilla ? 

(b) What was the cause of these epidemics? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what steps 
(if any) they are taking to check the periodical return of these 
epidemics ? 

(d) Are the Government considering the desirability of 
introducing the Drainage Scheme in the Comilla Muni- 
cipality ? 

Government replied : — 

{a) There have been limited outbreaks both of small-pox 
and cholera in and around Comilla this year. Eeports have 
been received of the following cases : — 

Small-pox. Cholera. 


Month. 

Oases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

X^eaths • 

March 

... 14 

•2 

9 

6 

April 

... 65 

2 

12 

11 

May 

5 

5 

24 

19 

June 

... 3 

3-* 

. mi 

Nil 


*Thej3e three deaths occurred outside the town. 
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[b) Cholera is endemic in Eastern Bengal. Cholera 
outbreaks in the town of Comilla will not be checked until a 
proper water-supply is introduced. 

Small-pox was imported from Calcutta. 

ic) The Tippera District Board entertains four Medical 
Officers for the purpose of checking outbreaks of cholera. 
The Municipal Commissioners of Comilla are considering a 
water-supply ])ro]ect. 

Fourteen vaccinators were appointed by the Municipality 
after the outbreak of small-pox, with the result that the 
epidemic was speedily reduced. 

{(1) The Municipal Commissioners are considering the 
desirability of introducing a drainage scheme in the Comilla 
Municipality. The scheme has not yet been submitted to 
Government. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath Banerji asked : — 

(a) Will the Government be pleased to state w’hetlier it is 
a fact that in the recent Municipal elections at Barisal the 
Magistrate interfered with a view to influence the decision 
against Babu Kailash Chandra Ben ? 

{b) Is it not the case that the policy of Government is 
that there should be no official interference with popular 
elections, municipal or otherwise ? 

(g) Will the Government be pleased to state what action 
(if any) they are taking on the matter? 

Government replied : — 

(а) Mr. Btrong, Magistrate of Bakarganj, wrote a private 
letter to the Manager of the Bauphal estate, expressing 
his opinion on the merits of Babu Kailash Chandra Sen as a 
Municipal Commissioner and suggesting that some other 
candidate should be put forward in his place. 

(б) It is the policy of Government that there should be 
no official interference ,with popular elections, municipal or 
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otherwise, thou^'h no orders upon the subject have been issued 
at any time. 

(c) Government have recently issued a circular inviting 
the attention of Government officers, Executive and Judicial, 
to the fact that the policy of Government is as has been 
stated in the reply to the second part of the Hoii’ble Member’s 
■■p-'-h y-. and in these circumstances they do not propose to 
take any further action in this matter. 

The Hon'ble Babu burendra Nath Banerji asked: — . 

(a) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a 
statement showing — 

(i) the Municipalities in Bengal in which the elective 
system is in force, and 

(ii) the Municipalities the members of which are wholly 
nominated by the Government ? 

(b) With reference to the recent Resolution of the 
Government of India on Local Self-Government, will the 
Government be pleased to state whether they are considering 
the desirability of extending the elective system to munici- 
palities which do not now possess it, and if so, will they be 
pleased to mention the names of such municipalities ? 

The following reply was laid on the table: — 

(a) A statement is laid on the table. ^ It will appear that 
out of 111 Municipalities in Bengal, there are only 15, 
the members of which are wholly nominated by Government. 

{b) The recommendations of the Royal Commission 
upon Decentralization regarding the extension of the elective 
principle has always been kept in view. The elective system 
will be extended to those municipalities which do not at present 
enjoy the privilege as soon as this can be done without 
detriment to public interest. The matter is occupying the 
attention of Government. 


The statement is not reproduced. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Mothercraft. An advanced course of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality at the Eoyal Society of Medicine. 
Part II. Price 1.9. 9d. net. 

The Tuberculosis Nurse. Her function and her 
qualifications. By Ellen N. La Motte. Putman. Price (3.9. net. 

Infant Mortality. By Hugh T. Ashby, M. D., Visiting 
Physician foi’ Children to the Manchester Board of Guardians. 
Price 106‘. 6cL net. 

American Sewerage Practice. — Vol. II. The con- 
sfcruction of sewers. By Metcalf and Eddy. 

Justice and the Child. By Douglas Pepler, Constable. 
Price 3.9. ijd. net. 

[Mr. Pepler writes with the object of enlisting voluntary 
help ; the general tone of the book is to depreciate an extension 
of officialism and state interference.] 

Lower Living Costs in Cities. A Constructive 
Programme for Urban Efficiency. By Clyde Lyndon *King, 
Ph. D. D. Appleton & Co. Price $ 1’50. 

A Course in Citizenship. By Ella Lyman Cabot and 
others. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The Teaching of Civics. By Mabel Hill-Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

A Primer of Civics. Issued by the Colonial Dames of 
Illinois. 

Ancient Town Planning. By F. Haverfield, Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press. Price 6s. 

City Life and its Amelioration. By George Sharp. 
Boston : Bichard G. Badger. Price $ 1. 
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Hygiene for the Worker. By William H. Tolman, 
Ph. D., and Adelaide Wood Guthrie. New York: American 
Book Co. Price 50 Cents. 

Valves and Valve Gears. By F. De Bonde Piirman, 
E. E. Vol. I. Steam Engines and Steam Turbines (Second 
Edition). Chapman and Hall. Price 10.?. 6cl. net. 

The Strength of Materials. A Text-book tor Engi- 
neers and Architects with numerous illustrations and tables 
and worked examples. By Ew^art S. Andrews. Chapman and 
Hall. Price IO 5 . 6d. 

Tramway Track Construction and Maintenance. By 
E. Bickerstaffe Holt, Highways and Premanent Way Engineer, 
City of Leeds. 

The Health op the Child : A manual for mothers and 
nurses. By 0. Hildesheinn, M. D., Methuen. Price 1.?. net. 

Btjral Sanitation in the Tropics. By Malcolm 
Watson, M. D., with illustrations. John Murray. 

Eailroads, Finance and Organization. By William Z. 
Eipley. 


Notes of Cases. 

Parol Contract of Municipality. — A provision often 
found in Municipal Acts is to the effect that no contract made 
by a city official shall be deemed to be binding on the munici- 
pality unless executed in writing with certain prescribed 
formalities. Thecity of Wagoner, which has a provision to this 
effect in its charter, was sued by one McKiney on a parol 
contract alleged to have been entered into by one of the city 
commissioners and on vrhich the city had acted for some time 
with the acquiescence of the other commissioners. The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court he]d(144Pac. 1071) that acquiescence 
by the commissioners and partial performance of the contract 
could not be considered as waiving the statutory limitations 
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and that the contract, therefore, could not be considered 
binding on the city. Any other interpretation would have 
rendered nugatory this very salutary limitation on the city's 
contractual power and would have had possibilities of 
distressing complications. 

Practical Points. 

[The qiiestiom of siLbsarihers only are ansioerahle in the Gazette. The 
name and address of the subscribers must accompany each communication 
which imist be legibly writien.l 

12. Is a bicycle liable to be assessed by a Municiiiality 

Ans. The answer to this question de])ends upon the 
wording of the several Municipal Acts. In Madras, for instance, 
the words used in the Act are ‘‘a vehicle with springs or without 
springs.” There is no definition of the word ' vehicle.’ It has 
been held by the Madras High Court that a bicycle is a 
vehicle with springs and as such it is liable to be assessed. 
8ee Wilso7i v. Madras Municipality,!. L. R. 39 Mad. 83, 
In the Bengal Municipal Act, the word “carriage” is used ; and 
it is defined asfollow^s : — “ In this Abt unless there be something 
repugnant in the subject or context, carriage means any 
2 vheeled vehicle with springs, used for conveyance of human 
beings, and ordinarily drawn by animals. ” In Schedule V 
attached to the Act, no mention is made of a bicycle. We are, 
how^ever, of opinion that a bicycle would fall within the 
meaning of the Bengal Municipal Act. The definition of 
carriage begins with the words ‘ unless there be something 
repugnant in the subject or context.’ There is no doubt that 
a bicycle is a wheeled vehicle with springs and that it is used 
for conveyance of human beings. The definition speaks of a 
vehicle orcZinar%drawnby animals. This would by implication 
include other species of motive power, (The same remarks 
will apply to a motor cycle or a motor car). 
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The Housing Problem in the Madras 
Presidency. 

I N the Jnly number of the Local Self-Government 
Gazette, we described the housing policy adopted in 
the countries of Europe and America. The lines of action 
taken were grouped under three heads : — (1) A land policy 
which aims at the creation of small holdings with homesteads, 
the holding of land by Municipalities, etc.; (2) Special taxation 
and fiscal exemptions, covering taxation in site-values, exemp- 
tions of improvements, etc., the object being to encourage the 
construction of houses for small people ; (3) Financial aid, 
under which are comprised direct building by State or Municipal 
authorities and assistance to co-operative and other organisa- 
tions engaged in building. We propose, in this article, to 
examine, how far conditions in this Presidency call for 
special regulations of this nature. 

The outstanding tact in the history of tliis Presidency is 
the evolution of the raiyatw'ari system of land-holding. The 
broad result of this policy is the creation of a large body of 
peasant-proprietors settled on the land. The village, with its 
cultivated fields and its cluster of houses, is still the home of 
over 88 per cent, of the population of the Presidency. To 
these, generally speaking, the problem of congestion and 
scarcity of house-site is not of any great importance. Excep- 
tional circumstances, however, prevail in some of the delta 
tracts in which irrigation has been carried to the very doors 
of houses and existing village-sites cannot accommodate the 
growing population. The Madras Government have recently 
takeix up the question of extending village-sites in these tracts 
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and the result of the inquiry ordered will be eagerly awaited. 
Subject to this single exception, it may be stated that, in the 
rural areas, and even in the smaller towns, the housing 
problem is not urgent and does not call for special measures. 

In the larger towns, how^ever, the case is different. Take 
Madras, foi' example. Owing to the growth of industries and 
other causes, the population has been steadily increasing, 
though in the last decade, the rate of increase was lewder than 
in the three previous decades. In portions of the city, the 
density of the population varies from 182 to 138 an acre. 
The death-rate is as high as 4G‘6 per miile. Infantile mortal- 
ity was 2941 in 1910-11, 305*4 in 1911-3 2, 293*4 in 1913 
and 308*9 in 1914, in every 1,000 infants born alive in the 
year. This appalling waste of infant life is a very serious 
matter. The evil is, perhaps, partially ascribable to some 
social customs prevailing among the people. It cannot be 
denied, however, that overcrowding of dwellings with the resul- 
tant excessive density of population per acre is a very potent 
cause ; and experience in other countries has shown that an 
improvement in the housing conditions of the middle and 
lower classes has reduced infant mortality rates considerably. 
Himilar statistics can be easily given for other large towns, 
like, for example, Madura. The conclusion is that, in' the 
large towns of the Presidency, the housing problem is of 
extreme importance and urgency and we propose to examine 
how’ far the measures found necessary in other countries are 
desirable in these places. We recognise, of course, that it is 
futile to attempt to introduce in our towns the elaborate build- 
ing and other regulations in force in European countries. 
We submit, however, that the Municipal authorities and 
Government can do something tow^ards providing the more 
provident members of the middle and lower classes of the 
population with cheap and wholesome sites and enabling them 
to build healthy houses. We are not guided strictly by the 
policy of laissez faire in such matters and the demand for 
fiiction by the State and Municipal bodies needs no elaborate 
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justification. Important public interests are involved m the 
solution of the problem ; land ])ecomes exceedingly costly in 
towns owing to various causes : the cost of building is high ; 
and the men to be helped are those who have no chance under 
unrestrained competition. The tW suggestions that follow 
are made with diffidence ; the subject is one on which 
differences of opinion are inevitable. No attempt is made to 
work out details and the general suggestions — all of them have, 
of course, been made before — are made with the object of 
arousing discussion on the various aspects ot the question. 

Most of our large towns liave Maste spaces witliin their 
limits or on their outskirts which, with proper administration, 
can be made available for extensions, when the need for them 
is felt. In Madras, for example, there are divisions in which 
the density of the po]3ulation is very low. There are, again, 
paddy-fields which must, in course of time, be built upon. 
In the villages round the city, there are areas m wliich the 
overflow of the population can be settled, when necessary. 
The existing Municipal Acts do not give local bodies all 
the powers necessary for controlling these areas. Local town- 
planning Boards should be established in large towns which 
should have power, under the law, to conduct surveys of 
existing housing conditions, forecast future requirements and 
prepare plans for the development of cities — providing for the 
conservation of vacant spaces, the development of the areas in 
svhich building should be permitted, and the laying down of 
simple building regulations suited to each locality. These 
should be representative bodies guiding the extension of the 
cities along proper lines, must be in close touch with the 
Municipalities and represent all interests in the cities. We 
do not suggest the constitution of Improvement Trusts as in 
Calcutta and Bombay which have led to division of authority 
and frequent conflicts. What we aim at is the vesting of 
legal powers in the Municipalities so that committees thereof, 
strengthened by representatives of the interests concerned, 
may exercise the functions referred to above. 
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The next important point is the incidence of the expendi- 
ture incurred by Municipalities on “ local ” as opposed to 
general schemes of improvement. It frequently happens, in 
our Municipalities, that schemes benefiting a particular 
locality are executed at the expense of the community. The 
Corporation, for example, executes works which convert a 
swamp into good building site ; or, broad roads and even ci;oss 
and side-streets are laid out through a block of land which 
had formerly no access to the main thoroughfares. In these 
cases, the improvements enhance the value of the lands enor- 
mously ; often, the aggregate enhancement in the values of 
the properties is several times the cost of the improvements 
themselves. Under present conditions, immediately a road is 
run through a hitherto inaccessible block, land-jobbing on a 
large scale commences. Owners find they are offered high 
prices for their properties. They sell to speculators, who re- 
sell at large profits and the cost of building-sites becomes 
prohibitive. It is also not uncoiumun for a few speculators to 
buy undeveloped land in towns in the expectation that a new 
road will be laid out by the Municipality through the property ; 
and once this is done, land values are enhanced, and the pro- 
fessional land jobber comes into the field. It is only fair that, 
where the benefits of improvements inure not to the general 
good but to that of the owners of adjacent properties, these, 
and not the public, should pay for them. Considering how 
inadequate the resources of our Municipalities are, it is only 
by a fair distribution of the expenditure on improvements on 
this principle that money can be found for pressing public 
needs. The law should, therefore, empower Municipalities to 
recover a proportion of the cost of such local : i ■■■■" 
from the owners benefited. Assessors should lie appointed 
to settle the proportion to be made good by the iand-owners 
and the share to be allotted on each holding. We are aware 
of the difficulties inherent in the '' assessment of betterments 
but it must be possible, with the experience of other countries 
before us, to frame a scheme which would be just to all the 
interests affected. 
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The policy of acquiring lands with a view to control the 
land market and prevent speculation might also be adopted by 
our Municipalities. It would, for example, be advantageous 
if before undertaking schemes of development, our Councils 
would acquire blocks of undeveloped land at market value, 
improve tliem and sell them at cost price (after chaining to 
them the entire cost of the improvements) to builders, or 
groups of them, subject to conditions that would ensure the 
construction of sanitary dwellings within a reasonable time. 
Similarly, suburban settlements may be encouraged by acquir- 
ing lands outside the Municipal limits, improving them and 
parcelling them out into building sites for buna fide residents. 

By acquiring undeveloped lands within their limits, im- 
proving them and laying them out into house-sites ; by 
pressing into the service of the community lands on the out- 
skirts and encouraging the formation of properly-planned 
suburbs ; and by checking speculation in sites so far as Muni- 
cipal policy can do this, Municipalities can assist in making 
house-sites available to men of moderate means. This, 
however, does not solve the whole problem. There still 
remains a consideration of the facilities to be afforded for 
building. We do not advocate the policy of Grovernment and 
Municipal building which is followed in the West. Again, the 
provision of sanitary houses on moderate rents is not likely, 
for many years to come, to attract private capitalists ; this is 
not, of course, a matter for regret. What is necessary is that 
the class of people whom we have in view should be helped to 
own the houses in which they live. Building is very costly 
in the larger towns and, in our country, private capitalists will 
not lend either for long terms or on rates of interest whicli 
will enable the small owner to repay the interest and instal- 
ment on capital from his monthly income. This is the experi- 
ence of the few co-operative building societies started in this 
Presidency. They raise loans at between 6 and 7^ per cent. 
Loans to members therefore bear interest ranging fiom 8 to 
9 per cent, and, up till now, very few houses have been 
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constructed as a direct result of the activities of these societies. 
Government aid is thus a sine qua non and this must be 
afforded not to individual builders but to groups of them, 
joined together in co-operative building societies. This facili- 
tates, from the Government point of view, the issue of loans 
and their collection ; while the members obtain the advan- 
tages of collective action — great economies in the purchase of 
materials and in actual construction, and social advantages 
such as the provision of common wells, gardens and open 
spaces. Again, sanitary and building regulations are more 
easily enforced through such societies than through Municipal 
subordinates. In Phiroj^ean countries, co-operative societies, 
receiving aid from Government and Municipal authorities, 
have made it possible for thousands of small men to live in 
their own houses and this is certainly possible in India. It is 
only by actual experiment that the forms of building societies 
suited to our conditions can be determined ; but we have no 
doubt whatever that the building problem in our large 
societies can be solved only through the agency of such 
organisations. Our first step should, therefore, be to constitute 
a bureau of information and to bring together a body of 
enthusiastic and well-informed men to do the necessary 
propagandist work. In Bombay, the Co-operative Housing 
Association has addressed itself to this task — they have a 
collection of the best literature on the subject ; publish pam- 
phlets ; arrange lectures to prepare the jHiblic mind ; and 
formulate schemes for starting societies in definite areas. We 
commend the example of Bombay to the co-operators in 
Madras and look forward to a time when co-operative building 
societies ' organised on right lines will take a large share in 
solving the housing problem in our large towns. 
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Improvement of Slums or Widening 
of Roads ? 

[By D. E. Wacha.] 

F oe 111 any months past an animated controversy has been 
going on at the Board of the Bombay City Improve- 
ment Trust as to the relative urgency of improving 
slums and widening roads. The problem of improvement of 
the slums is not of yesterday or to-day. It has been with us 
since the outbreak of the plague in its epidemic form — since 
1897. The fundamental object which led in the following 
yeaf to the passing of the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
Act was the entire stamping out of the plague of which the 
slums were the breeding ground. Unfortunately, the Act 
was hastily prepared and more hastily considered and passed 
by the Legislative Council in defiance of the many serious 
objections to several of its provisions, inclusive of those for the 
constitution of the Trust. There wvas a decided opinion in the 
Corporation itself when the Government invited its opinion on 
the draft bill of which only a cunningly devised abstract was 
furnished and in -which there was at first a studious omission of 
the financing of the Trust. There w'as a respectable minority 
which looked wholly askance at the new^-fangled enactment 
contemplated. It wholly objected to the constitution on 
the ground that the representatives of the Corporation 
were only four out of fourteen when in reality they should 
have been the governing majority in the fitness of things. 
The minority of great civic experience was of opinion that as 
elsewhere in the countries of the W’est, the improvement 
of insanitary areas in a populous city should be left to the 
Municipality. Urgency, however, w^as pleaded and a bare 
majority most half-heartedly agreed to the proposed measure 
in the earnest belief that the ill-considei'ed and ill-digested 
proposal would be moulded to the satisfaction of the citizens 
in the Legislative Council. But, as usual, there was the 
official majority there which carried the day, though the 
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representatives of the Corporation and the independent non- 
official members did their level best to move many a reasonable 
amendment. Practically, therefore, the Bill \vas ])assed as an 
urgency measure and on the emphatic assurance (.'fits sponsors, 
Lord Sandhurst and Sir Charles Ollivant, that the funda- 
mental aim and object of the legislation was the sanitary 
regeneration of the city. Scores of pestilential areas were 
to be taken on hand by way of inijnuvement schemes 
other than street schemes which ^vere designed for imprewing 
or widening a street. But the Act had so enlarged the scope 
of the measure that the expansion of the city, greater facili- 
ties of communication, the widening and construction of 
roads, the housing of the working-classes, the finding of accom- 
modation for the police force and the reclamation of a part 
of the Western bay were included therein. As a result, the 
Act is indeed unique in the whole civilized world. For, I am 
not aware of any Improvement Trust Act in the Western 
countries which embraces so many ambitious projects, all 
under the hollow plea of sanitary regeneration. Practjcall\' 
the Act is not only unwueldy and beyond the best efforts 
of a single organisation to accomplish the several objects to 
anything like the satisfaction of the public, but extremely 
defective in view of the successful accomplishment of the 
primary object. There w^ere a few sagacious citizens in and 
out of the Corporation wffio had not the slightest doubt 
that the Trust would prove a comparative failure and 
withal a department of the CTOvernment instead of an inde- 
pendent civic organization. Bombay has by this time 
disagreeably realized that forecast. 

However, the die was cast and on 1st November 1900 the 
Trust w^as lirought into operation for better or for worse. 
Fifteen years have gone by but there liave been exceedingly 
few indications, save here and there, of a sanitary regeneration 
of the city as its principal authors had emphatically assured. 
True it is that two pestilential slums have been swept away 
and in their place new sanitary areas have come into existence. 
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In Mandvi, only one spot, the Koliwada, has been improved, 
but the bulk of the area must still be considered the hotbed 
of disease and death. But from the very beginning ambitious 
street schemes, planned in camera long before the Act was 
passed, were immediately taken on hand. The Corporation 
was greatly disappointed that those schemes were given the 
principal attention while the improvement of the slums was 
only deemed secondary. That was a deliberate attempt to 
defeat the very object for wdiich the Act was passed. The 
Chief Executive authority, again, w^as extremely hostile to 
every reasonable and legitimate suggestion of the Corporation. 
When information was asked it was not forthcoming. When 
eventually it had to be furnished it was most incomplete. In 
short, the Corporation was baulked at every step in order to 
prevent it from forming a w'elbconsidered opinion on the 
merits of the scheme. The utmost secrecy was observed. The 
proceedings of the Trustees were held with closed doors for 
inonths together. The representatives of the Press were 
refused admittance till public opinion had eventually succeeded 
in forcing the hands of the Trustees. Disgusted and wearied, 
the Corporation, some three years after the Trust had come into 
active existence, memorialised the Government. In a well- 
reasoned representation, which even to-day might be perused 
with profit and instruction, the Corporation pointed out how 
it was treated, how information was withheld under some 
hollow pretext or another and how all along the Trust had 
displayed an attitude the very reverse of friendly. Instead of 
heartily co-operating and listening to the voice of experience, 
the chief executive snapped his fingers and defied the Corpo- 
ration. He resented all suggestions which were intended for 
the better accomplishment of the fundamental object and went 
on launching ambitious and costly schemes for new ‘‘arterial 
roads.’' On the other hand the Corporation pointed out to 
Government that at the initial stage it was wisdom to 
cause to be prepared a comprehensive plan of the diverse 
areas which needed improvement in the whole town and 
marking those urgent which needed to be taken on 
5^ 
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hand at once. The advantage of proceeding on the line 
suggested was obvious. It was wisely pointed out that 
instead of dealing haphazardly with the various areas it would 
be most advisable to have a well thought out scheme showing 
how link after link in the clmin of improvement could be 
added while urgent areas might be taken into luind in priority 
to others of less pressing need. But the Government of the 
day pigeonholed the petition, which was no credit either to its 
sense of responsibility or its capacity to apprehend the gravity 
of the situation. Twm years later, the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, no other than the late Mr. Harvey, one of the few 
ideal Commissioners Bombay has had, drew up a strong 
representation under one of the provisions of the Act, pointing 
out a large number of slums which needed the urgent 
attention of the Trust and the expediency of dealing with 
them, observing at the same time that it was absolutely 
essential to give priority to the improvement of insanitary 
areas before schemes for making costly roads wdiich could 
wait conveniently for some years. This important letter was 
suppressed by the then Chairman of the Trust for fully seven 
months ! This fact was a clear indication of the direction in 
which the wind was blowing. With the silent connivance 
of the Government, the Improvement Tj’ust went headlong 
into other large schemes regardless of the representations of 
the Municipality. The public w^ere confirmed in their original 
apprehension that the Improvement Trust was not an inde- 
pendent body intent on followung the suggestions made by the 
representatives of the city but a department pure and simple 
of the Government. It was growing self-evident that the 
Trust was created only to carry out the objects the Government 
had in view at the expense of the rate payers. Costly arterial 
roads were to be deliberately constructed to meet not the 
requirements of the city but the convenience of Government 
and such an interested body as the Port Trust. There are a 
few who go even further and aver that these wide roads are 
specially intended, to be built to serve a secretly planned 
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military strategy and that the contribution of 50 lakhs given 
by the Government at the urgent solicitation of Lord Sydenham, 
who was a well-known “ gunner, ” was to meet that strategical 
purpose. Whether that suspicion wa.s ill-founded or well- 
founded, it is difficult to say. 

Be that as it may, it is quite transparent even to the man 
in the street that the Improvement Trust has been slowly and 
steadily defeating the primary object for which it was created, 
and making the construction ol new roads of 120 and 150 feet 
its first care. The demolition of the slums has been openly 
given the go-bye. It is now broadly declared urbi et orhi by 
the Chairman that it was a grave error to acquire slum property, 
demolish the insanitary premises embraced in them, and clear 
the ground for purposes of erecting thereon sound sanitary 
structures. This cry has been raised and is echoed in some 
quarters but does not find any reasoned supporters. It has 
simply been raised with the object of strengthening the present 
erroneous and extravagant policy of roads of extraordinary 
width. It was well known that that policy had exhausted all 
the available resources of the Trust. For some years to come it 
was tied down from doing aught more. The forecasts, illusory 
as they have all through been, were to the effect that only 
16 lakhs were available, and therefore it was not possible to 
acquire insanitary slums, which might be allowed, therefore, 
to continue to be centres of disease and death ! Having by 
their unwise policy, against which the Corporation has uniformly 
inveighed, committed themselves to schemes which had resulted 
only in the dead-lock, for years to come, of its financial resources, 
the Trust found itself in a quandary. 

It was a piece of luck that it got a windfall of fifty lakhs 
from the Imperial Government during a year when that autho- 
rity, by reason of a large surplus, was able to give to the 
Provincial Governments liberal grants on education and 
sanitation. To these fifty lakhs came to be shortly added the 
additional income derived from the development of the 
estates. Then, there was effected a saving by reason of some 
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financial adjustments through the machinery of legislation. 
Thus the resources which stood four years ago at IG lakhs 
for the available future improvements swelled to 96 lakhs. 
But instead of wisely devoting them to the fundamental object 
of demolishing the slums, specially those of a crying character, 
the Chairman launched his favourite scheme of what is called 
north to south and east to west roads. Two large east to 
west roads had at the very outset been constructed which were 
purported to ventilate the areas embraced by their alignments. 
There was no reason or even any necessity for them ; not a 
single citizen had called out for it. But it was arbitrarily 
resolved to construct a new eastern '^avenue ” through a very 
populous street where stood a large number of costly pro- 
perties. Memonwada street was resolved to be enlarged as a 
street scheme. It was vehemently protested against by the 
residents who also memorialised the Government of Lord 
Sydenham. But that authority heeded not the well-reasoned 
voice of the memorialists. The Corporation itself was 
divided on the subject of this acquisition of the Memonwada 
road which was to cost over a crore ! The scheme was only 
approved of by a narrow majority, chiefly consisting of officials 
and officialised members, after a very hot discussion in the 
municipal chamber. Of course, in the Improvement Trust 
Board, the scheme naturally passed, as it has a preponderating 
official majority ; the only persons who opposed it were the 
representatives of the Corporation. Thus public opinion was 
flagrantly defied. 

Emboldened by this success, the Chairman revised the 
scheme, laid aside for a time, of widening another already 
existing broad road from Pydhonie, near Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy Hospital to Lalbag near Parel, by making it 100 ft. 
and from the last named place as far as the northern limit of 
the town to 120 feet. The only plea for widening this large 
trunk road, which is already 80 feet wide on an average, was 
that there would be extensive traffic along the existing route. 
Time should be taken by the forelock to acquire the properties 
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in land on the line of alignment lest owing to the endearment 
of land a few years hence it might become impossible to 
acquire it ! All this plea has been discussed and demonstrated 
in the Corporation as purely imaginary or hypothetical. 
Indeed land is even now showing signs of depression. But 
arbitrary as the Trust is, and since the Government knowingly 
connives at such arbitrariness, there is no help. The citizens 
have been greatly discouraged, and so this ambitious enterprise 
of making avenues and arterial roads at immense cost is going 
on mei-rily. The Corporation’s opinion having been invited 
on this latest scheme of widening and construction of roads to 
IGO feet, that body has submitted a well-reasoned out and 
elaborate case against it. It is now for the Government to 
sanction or veto the scheme. The objection on the part of 
the Corporation is that the Trust is proceeding absolutely on 
wrong lines and in flagrant defiance of the primary object for 
which it has been created. It is not averse to widening existing 
roads to a reasonable width and to constructing even new 
ones. But what it urges is that there is no hurry for it. That 
work should be subordinated to the primal*}' necessity of 
improving the sanitary areas which have been deliberately 
allowed to be neglected for the last fifteen years. The plea 
is urged that the slums had better be left alone till the 
houses standing thereon which have been breeding grounds 
of death and disease, fall into decay by the efflux of time. 
Thus scores of such pestilential slums are allowed to remain 
as they are under the present policy with the result that 
death claims in arithmetical proportion its annual holocaust 
of victims, and the Trust goes on merrily widening the 
roads meanwhile. An ingenious political economy is pleaded 
that very little money would have to be paid when the 
slums having come to rack and ruin might be purchased 
for a song. But it is forgotten by this new school of 
sanitary economists, who seem to surpass the Germans in 
the massacre of the innocents, that every life sanitarily saved 
from year to year is a most valuable asset and repays to 
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the city a thousandfold. To conclude ; the conviction has 
grov^^n in me and my colleagues who represent the Corpoj’ation 
at the Board of the Improvement Trust, that it is idle to 
expect anything like wholesome sanitary regeneration of the 
city so long as the Improvement Trust continues to be 
constituted as it has been for the last fifteen years. All 
the mischief that it has committed and all the evils that it 
has heaped on this unfortunate City, which has contributed 
up till now something like three quarters of a crure of 
rupees by annual contributions, have arisen from the single 
fact of the iri’esponsible majority which administers the 
Trust. Had there been, as was emphatically urged from the 
date of the inception of the Bill, a majority of the Corporation's 
representatives on the Board of the Trust — say eight instead 
of four™I have not the least doubt in my own mind that res- 
ponding to the sanitary requirements of the city this majority 
would have shown to the world the valuable sanitary work 
they might have achieved by confining their principal attention 
to the demolition of many a pestilential slum and clearing the 
area for sanitary dwellings. The first and obvious duty of the 
public citizens of Bombay should be to agitate for sweeping 
away this miasmatic constitution itself and replacing it by a 
sound and sane one which would really regenerate Bombay. 


Taluk Boards in the Madras Presidency. 

I N the matter of Local Self-Government, the Madras Pre- 
sidency is, in some respects, well in advance of other 
Provinces in India. Under each District Board, there are 
several sub-district boards, called Taluk Boards, which are 
entrusted with the detailed administration of roads, schools, 
dispensaries, markets, etc., in their jurisdiction. When any 
village rises into importance or grows very rapidly, the taluk 
board generally enfranchises it by making it into a union and 
leaving its affairs to be managed by a small Committee of its 
residents. In other words, the aim has always been to entrust 
the conduct of local affairs as far as possible to local men. 
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But it has frequently been a matter of complaint that in 
actual practice these local boards — both district and taluk 
boards — are too much officialised, that they seldom reflect the 
views or express the needs of the people, but are merely the 
agents to record the wills or, it may be, the whims of the 
presiding official, such as the Collector of the district or his 
Assistant. A body of opinion has grown in recent years, 
emphasising this view and insisting that no further progress 
can be made in the direction of local self-government, un- 
less the influence of the revenue official presiding over these 
bodies is diminished or altogether eliminated. An extreme 
view would resent even the well-meant advice or comments of 
revenue divisional oflicers on matters pertaining to local 
boards and municipal councils; but the more moderate body of 
advanced opinion would restrict the interference of local 
officials to a minimum consistent with good administration. 
It was apparently with a view to bring about this reform in 
local self-government that a resolution was moved in the year 
1911 in the Madras Legislative Council recommending the 
election of non-official presidents to one or two taluk boards 
in each district. 

The resolution was accepted by the Madras Government 
in a modified form ; and three taluk boards were, as an experi- 
mental measure, given the right of electing their own 
presidents. About the same time it was evidently urged that, 
if the Government were prepared to undertake this bold 
experiment of handing over a few boards to elected presidents, 
they could advance more fearlessly in the direction of nomi- 
nating non-officials as presidents. The results of an election 
may depend on the caprice of an electorate which may not 
always be quite well informed. But there can be no such risk 
in the Government choosing their own candidate from among 
the prominent residents of a locality and entrusting him with 
the task of administration of a taluk board. This view seems 
to have found favour with the Government, for we find that 
in August 1912, within a few months of inaugurating the 
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experiment of elected non-official presidents, the (Tovernment 
selected nine other talnk boards to which non-official gentle- 
men were nominated as presidents. The experiment was 
successful enough to justify a still further advance m 1914, 
when eleven more taluk boards were given over to non-official 
presidents. And we find from the reply given by the Govern- 
ment to the Hon. Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar’s interpellation 
at the meeting ot the Legislative Council held m February 
last, that they are likely to extend the system to other taluk 
])oards. That this policy of the Government meets a popular 
demand is evident from the fact that everywhere articulate 
public opinion demands an extension of the same experiment 
to district boards also and is not satisfied with the very rapid 
progress made by the Government in the case of taluk 
boards. 

It does not, however, appear that the question whether 
this is a move in the right direction has been seriously dis- 
cussed by our public men. In the case of municipal institu- 
tions, it is now taken more or less as an axiomatic proposition 
that progress lies in the direction of appointing non -official whole- 
time chairmen by election of the councillors. It is, therefore, 
thought that in the case of local boards also the same pro- 
position holds true. The executive charge of the municipal 
affairs of a town is a responsible position and is calculated to 
give invaluable training to the non-official who aspires to serve 
the public or to rise as a promising politician. The opportuni- 
ties for such training will certainly be widened by throwing 
open the presidentship of rural boards also to such men. And, 
besides, there is the vague feeling behind that the essence of 
self-government consists in the Government of local affairs by 
the people and for the people and that it should not be left to 
the agents of a close bureaucracy. 

We have no intention to belittle this line of reasoning. 
But it is clear that it overlooks certain essential facts. In 
the first place, the jurisdiction of a rural board is vastly differ- 
ent in character from that of a municipal town and much more 
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extensive in area. The duties ot the president, as those of 
the municipal chairman, are mnltit'arioas. He has to inspect 
and maintain existing roads, hospitals, dispensaries, schools, 
markets, ferries, cartstands etc., to enquire and see \\h3re 
they have to be newly opened, to inspect villages in order t(j 
improve their sanitation, water-supply, and other amenities of 
social life, and on him depends in a large measure the steps 
taken to prevent or check the spread of epidemics like cholera, 
small-pox and plague. All this can be personally supervised 
in a compact and small area such as that of an ordinary 
municipal town by any one wdio can spare a few hours 
every day from his daily avocation. But when one has 
to range over a wdiole taluk or a division of a district, 
it takes one days and days which have to be taken out of one’s 
ordinary work. Men who have the necessary amount of 
leisure and inclination to tour about the taluk are not easily 
found ; the busier and younger men cannot leave their work 
for long ; the older, such as retired officials or members of the 
bar who have gone out of active practice, cannot command 
the necessary energy. That this is not an exaggeration 
IS clear from actual experience. We remember how a 
distinguished vakil recently resigned his position as the 
president of a taluk board for the simple reason that he 
could not tour about, and how he was constrained to say that 
he could not find any other person competent to succeed him. 
In other places too, we know of non-official presidents who 
have failed to do even the somewhat low minimum of touring- 
prescribed by a considerate Gfovernment ; and if too much 
insistence is placed on such touring, we do not know whether 
we shall not be cutting short the supply of eligible men for 
the post. 

Then there are other difficulties which are created by the 
existing law relating to the powers of these taluk boards. 
Almost every pie of their revenue is collected for them by the 
revenue agency, over whom they have no manner of control. 
Proposals for expenditure almost always depend on informa- 
3 
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tion giitherod from village officers and other subordinates nf 
the revenue, educational or other departments, ^^h() are not 
l^ound in all cases to assist the president wholeheartedly. At 
present, the official president controls several of these people 
by virtue of his office; and in other cases, his influence and 
experience as an official are potent to get things done. It is 
unfair to put any noii-official, however gifted and capable he 
may be, m this position and expect him to do as well as the 
trained official* with his disciplinary powers, his influence and 
his prestige. 

We do not here take count of the natural disinclination 
of a subordinate officer to take orders from a non-official. The 
difficulties are even otherwise serious enough and cannot be 
removed except by an alteration in law which would make the 
machinery of che local boards as separate as possible from 
other departments of Government, and would really duplicate 
the existing village and taluk staff and swallow all the available 
money which now goes to improve the condition of the villages. 
That these difficulties are now being felt increasingly is more 
or less clear to every one who is in the know. They wei-e 
vaguely iiinted at in the discussion which took place at a 
meeting of the District Board of Tanjore some time last year. 
They would surely come into more prominence as the present 
experiment is enlarged in scope, and it would perhaps not be 
wise to stereotype it, as an approved method until some solution 
of these difficulties is discovered. 

In vie^v of these circumstances it may, perha])s, not bt^. 
quite unprofitable to consider whether there PMe not other 
and more hopeful lines of advance. The training of individual 
non-officials in the art of running an office is after all not 
quite so important as giving opportunities to the peo[)lc to 
decide what they want to be done and to get it done. The 
obvious thing is to leave the taluk boards every freedom to 
choose a policy or sanction a work and to entrust the 
execution of that policy or work to the trained bureaucracy 
which is ready to hand. At present, it is feared that the 
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revenue divisional officer, who is the chief executive officer of 
the taluk boai*d, has also the most influential voice in shaping 
the decisions of the board ; and the non-official members do 
not deem it prudent to vote against tlie ccmvictions of the 
president. That is why proposals are made to rule out tiae 
revenue divisional officer from the taluk board. A safer and 
more conservative remedy will be to make use of his experi- 
ence as far as ]30ssib]e but to minim me the influence of his 
personal views on the deliberations of that body. 

Water Supplies to Rural and 
Small Urban Areas. 

[h>Y William C. Sayaoe, ilsc., m.d. (Lond.), d.imi., 
County Medk'al Officer of Health, Somerset.'^] 

I N many ways the large urban areas have a simpler task in 
providing their inhabitants with a pure water supply 
than the rural and small urban communities. It is true 
that the former have not, as a rule, within their own boundaries 
the water they require, and have to go outside, and sometimes 
for long distances, for their supplies ; ))ut this difficulty is 
more than counterbalanced by their greater rateable value, 
while in particular when they do get the water to their 
boundaries their expenditure upon water mains and fittings 
is small in proportion to the income derived from water rents 
and other charges. 

The fundamental difficulty in supplying a rural area 

with water is not usually in obtaining a pure supply in a 

a conveniently accessible position, but is far more frequently 

the difficulty of reducing the cost, owing to the length of 

mains required, so that the charges upon the consumers 

shall not be prohibitive. Supplies to rural districts can 

for convenience be grouped under two headings : from 

shallow wells, usually with a few local spuings, and piped 

supplies, usually from springs. A surface v^eli derives 

From a paper read at a Provincial Sessional Meeting of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute at Yeovil. 
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its water froin the superficial pervious strata. All sorts of 
coiitaiiiinating materials, in the form of human and animal 
organic matter, gain access to the surface soil, and the bacteria 
which such materials contain may be washed through the 
soil with the rain water into the subsoil water which feeds 
the well. Whether such a well water receives harmful 
bacteria will depend upon a number of factors of which the 
following are the most important : — 

(a) Charac’teh OF the Boil. — The loose, sandy soils are 
excellent germ filters, and by retaining the pathogenic 
bacteria m their interstices in an environment which is 
unfavourable to them and which ensures their destruction 
by the ordinary saprophytic soil bacteria, they exercise a 
markedly protecting influence. On the other hand the stiff 
soils, the marls, limestones, and chalk are apt to crack and 
form fissures, and so allow the passage of unpurified organic 
matter direct into tlie well water. Most of these soils, however, 
do not readily hold water, so that the typical surface well is 
dug in sandy or gravelly soil. 

(b) The General Pollution op the Soil. — The ‘filtra- 
tion properties of soil just mentioned obviously involve a 
struggle between the invading foreign bacteria and the power 
of the soil bacteria and other soil activities (chemical, etc.) to 
deal with them. Given a very heavy or particularly a 
continuous pollution and the struggle may incline to the 
invading bacteria, who will establish themselves and become a 
source of continuous pollution of the water. The soil becomes 
so permeated with organic matter that it is no longer capable 
of efficiently acting as a germ filter. Except for wells in the 
midst of crowded populations I am very doubtful how far this 
is a factor of practical and material importance. 

(c) The Amount op Eainpall. — Experiments with readily 
recognisable organisms have shown that given enough washing, 
bacilli can be driven a long way through porous soils. Very 
heavy rainfall will wash bacteria through soil to considerable 
distances, and I have come across a number of surface wells 
which only show bacterial contamination after heavy rain. 
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(d) Extent of Suction 7^]xerctsed on the Water. — A 
wull drains an area round in the shape of an inverted cone, 
and obviously the more prolonged the pumping the greater 
the area drained. 

(e) Nearness of the Sources of Pollution. — The 
nearer the pollution the shorter the distance tlie polluting 
bacteria will have to passthrough the soil, and the greater 
the likelihood of their gaining access to the water. 

(f) The Level of the Subsoil Water. — When this or 
considerable parts ol it are near the surface it is {)bvi(ji'is that 
harmful bacteria are likely to Ije gaining access over a wide 
area, due to an iiisnlhcient deptli of soil hltration. In sucli 
cases the whole of the subsoil water must be considered 
polluted or liable to pollution. This is particularly likely to 
occur in districts subject to flooding. 

From these facts it is evident that twx) distinct sources of 
pollution have to be guarded against ; one the local contamina- 
tion of the specific surface well, and the other the general 
contamination of the subsoil water. I have made myself, or 
have had carried out under my directions, many hundreds of 
bacteriological and chemical analyses of surface wells, and 
except in areas liable to flooding I have very rjirel)' found in 
ordinary rural areas that the subsoil w'ater is contaminated 
generally. This ib readily ascertained by comparing the 
analyses of, say, ten to twenty surface wells from the same 
village. It is rare, indeed, to find they are all bad, although 
topographical investigation shows that 'they have a common 
or at least an intercommunicating subsoil water. This is a 
matter of the utmost importance, since it shows that if the 
average shallow well is so constructed and protected that 
organic matter falling in its vicinity, even on what may be 
spoken of as its collecting area, has to filter through a 
sufficient depth of soil, all the harmful bacteria will be filtered 
out and the supply be reasonably safe. 
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From my experience I consider that if al] surface wells 
were properly lined and made nnpervioiis to water for a depth 
of at least twelve feet, and wasre covered in to pi*event [lolhitioii 
through tlie mouths of the wells, this would famish a protec- 
tion to the watei' quite sufficient for most country villages, 
unless the soil ivas very unsuitable for filtration purposes, an 
unlikely contingency. The general practice m rural districts is 
that the builder of the new cottage digs his surface well abso- 
lutely uncontrolled as to its position or structure. Veiy rarely 
indeed is a protecting area reserved round the \vell, nor for 
ordinary cottages will the well ever be found to lie made im- 
pervious inside. Its position is often such that the contami- 
nation of its subsoil water is invited. 

The above considerations have only dealt v\ath the quality 
of the wa.ter from surface wells. The quantity is also of 
importance, and markedly limits the suitability of this source 
of suppha The question of availability of water does not, in 
my opinion, receive anything like the consideration it merits 
and this applies to piped as W'eil as to w'cll supplies. The 
availability of aliimdant water is a great asset tow’ards a 
healthy comuiunity, l)at the use of water is not encouraged 
when It has to be lalioriously drawn up 40 ft. or so from a 
well, or, a not infrequent occurrence, the cottager has to go 
•200 yards or more to fetch it. With a piped supply the stand- 
pipes are sometimes much too far apart. 

My rather extensive experience of these matters makes 
it evident that much misunderstanding in regard to the 
functions of water analyses prevails not only amongst the 
general public, but also amongst public health officials. 
One common and widely held error is that single wuter 
analysis, unfortified by local investigation, will enable an 
opinion to be given as to whether a supply is a pure one and 
lit foi drinking purposes. Fairly frequently when from the 
county laboratory we have sent the results of a bacteriological 
or chemical analysis with the remarks that the sample is 
satisfactory and shows no evidence of contamination, or that 
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it is unsatisfactory and shows sliylit, markL-d. etc., evidence ol 
contamination, we are asked to refraiue our reply, and state 
in plain language whetlief the water is good ol* ba<l, and fit or 
unfit for drinking purposes. Such a re{|Uost shows an attitude 
which totally misunderstands the object of the bacteriological 
and chemical analyses of w^ater samples. 

I am sometimes confronted with analyses in ndncb 
opinions are stated in this way, and an opinion given from the 
examination of a single sample of water tliat the supply is a 
pure and wholesome one and fit for dietetic use, and am 
asked wdiy I cannot give the same definite opinion. I have 
no hesitation in saying that opinions given in this form as to 
the purity of the water supply from a single samtile rctiect 
the gravest discredit upon those wdio make them, showing as 
they do, either absolute ignorance or wilful disregard of the 
limitations of water analysis. Water analyses only enable an 
opinion to be formed as to the condition of tlic waiter sample 
submitted, and do not justify an opinion wdrich covers the 
future purity of the supply. When a repeated series of satis- 
factory results under different conditions hove been obtained, 
these form valuable evidence as to the probable freedom of the 
supply from risk of contamination, wdiile, wdien the results of 
an analysis are definitely bad, even a single one may justify 
the contamination of the supply as it exists, since once 
contaminated it is probable the supply is always liable to 
contamination unless the source of pollution can be removed. 

District Boards ai\d Railway Enterprise. 

T HEEE important resolutions have recently been passed 
by three District Boards in the Madras Presidency in 
respect of the construction of branch lines, wdTich is fast 
forming a feature of District Board enterprise in this Province. 
The first of them, passed on the 12th July last, is by the 
District Board of Coimbatore in regard to the construction of 
the Dindigul-Palghat Eailway line, including the Podaniir- 
Pollachi section. The next two are those passed by the 
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Tinnevelly Disti-ict Board on the dlst August last and by the 
Kamnad District Board on the dtli September. In regard 
to the resolution of tlie Coimbatore District Board, the facts may 
briefly be stated. The Coimbatore District Board has already 
under constiaiction a liranch line from Podanur to Pollachi 
which is financed hy the proceeds of its railway cess 
and a loan from the Bank of Madras. Proposals were made 
by Messrs. Binny A Co., Ld., in 1914 for the construction of a 
line from Dindigul to Palni and thence to Pollachi, and, 
eventually, after correspondence and discussion wdth the 
Madras Government and the Coimbatore District Board, an 
application was made by Messrs. Binny A Co., Ld., for con- 
structing the whole of the line, from Podanur to Dindigul 
■which would include taking over by the applicants of the 
Podanur-Poliachi line, projected and constructed by the 
Coimbatore District Board, on the basis of the District Board 
becoming shareholders to the extent of the capital involved in 
their own project — to the Kailway Board through the Govern- 
ment of Madras which recommended tlic same. Controversy 
how'ever, arose over the justice and propriety of handing over 
the construction of this line to a private company and objection 
was taken to tlie Distiict Board of Coimbatore merging its own 
enterprise in that of the private firm. Both the Distilct 
Boards of Madura and Coimbatore later passed I’esolutions 
asking that arj'angements might be made for getting the whole 
line constructed as a joint District Board enterprise. The 
Govei'nment, however, have expressed their unwillingness to 
withdraw their recommendation in favour of the original 
application of Messrs. Binny A Co., Ld., and the latter, in the 
meantime, on the 14th April last, reminded the Coimbatore 
District Board of the draft agreements sent to them last year. 
The result of it all was that this Board at its meeting held on 
12th July last, passed the resolution above referred to, which 
is in the following terms : — 

The Board has no wish to withdraw from its agreement with 
Messrs. Binny & Go., Ltd. The Board desires, however, to put it 
on record that it had no information of the rate which Messrs. Binny 
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& Go,, Ltd., proposed to charge for floating tne company when it 
passed its resolution No. 356, dated 28th March 1914, in which it 
consented to accept a commission of 2% on the capital subscribed by 
it. In view of the fact that the Board is subscribing 23 lakhs out 
of a capital of 80 lakhs and that the charges for flotation are put at 
6%, the Board is strongly of opinion that it is entitled to better 
terms in this respect, and with this expression of opinion is 
prepared to leave its interests in this respect in the hands of the 
Government. 

2. On the assumption that the Bail way Board will grant 
Messrs, Binny & Go , Ltd,, the concession to float a company for the 
construction of the Dindigul-Palghat railway, the District Board 
approves of the four draft agreements sent by Messrs. Binny & Go., 
Ltd-, with their letter of July 30th 1914 and agrees to execute the 
first two of them subject to the orders to be passed by the Govern- 
ment y^\th reference to paragraph 1 of this resolution. 

It is difflciilt to think that the Coimbatore District Board 
could have acted in this matter with an unfettered discretion. 
The question raised by the Board in respect of the flotation 
charges is an important one, and, assuming that the Board 
has been asked to stick to its original agreement, the fact* that 
this charge was not brought to the notice of the Board origi- 
nally is a material circumstance entitling them to reconsidei 
the whole matter. Kegarding their participation in Messrs. 
Binny & Co.’s project itself, it will be seen that the resolution 
itself is passed on the assumption that the Kailway Board will 
grant that company the commission to float a company for 
the construction of the Dindigul and Palghat railway but it 
has to be remembered that the grant of any concession to 
Messrs. Binny & Go. is itself, to some extent, governed by the 
fact that the Coimbatore District Board will have to take up 
shares to an equivalent value of the project now under con- 
struction by them as well as by the fact that the Madura 
District Board has already objected to the grant of any 
concession to a private firm to construct the Dindigul-Palni 
branch line and has declared its willingness to undertake it if 
it is not concluded by the recommendation which the Madras 

4 
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Goveiiiiiient has already made on behalf of Messrs. Binn>' Co. 
The question therefore has to be decided by the Eailway 
Board entirely on its merits and upon the general policy laid 
down for the construction of branch railways preferentially by 
District Boards. 

The I'esolution of the Bamnad and Tinnevelly District 
Boards in this view become important as indicating this 
general policy. The Eamnad District Board originally 
had a scheme for the construction of a line from Eamnad 
to Virudupatti while the Tinnevelly District Board had before 
them a scheme for the .construction of a line from Virudupatti 
to Tenkasi. When the Eamnad- Virudupatti line scheme came 
before the former Board in May last, that Board expressed 
its inability to finance the line and expressed itself in favour 
of the grant of a concession to the Bombay Company for its 
construction, but the Government have since addressed them 
again and asked them whether they would not undertake the 
construction of it themselves jointly with the Tinnevelly 
District Board who could undertake the Virudupatti-Tenkasi 
section. Both these lines on completion are expected to pay 
handsomely the enterprise which might be shown by the 
Boards. The Tinnevelly District Board has since passed an 
altei'ed resolution and the Eamnad Board have passed a 
similar resolution both of whicli are as follow^s : — 

That the Board should ask the Government to 
ascertain from the Bank of Madras whether it would be 
prepared to advance to this Board the amount required to 
construct the Eamnad-Tenkasi line or any portion of it 
within the jurisdiction of this Board. If the Eamnad District 
Board was agreeable, the two District Boards would jointly 
construct the line or else this Board would contribute cost of 
constructing the line within the limits of this district on con- 
dition that they would be made joint proprietors to that 
extent with others in any company that might be formed to 
construct the proposed railway. 
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Audit Control in Local Finance." 

[By B. Sreenivasiengar, B.A., B.L., Asst. 
Comptroller, Mysore.] 

S EVEKxiL minds are now thinking on the subject of the 
advance of Local Self-Government. It has been the 
expressed intention of Government in this Province, and 
in British India as well, that the spirit of Local Self- 
Government should be fostered, that people should be advised 
to take a good deal of interest in the management of I^cal 
affairs, and that due facilities should be offered in that connec- 
tion. 

Non-ofdcial Presidents and Vice-Presidents are being 
appointed in Mysore to conduct the affairs of local bodies 
and the work of these bodies in their various departments is 
being arranged to be supervised by responsible committees. 
In short, a large amount of activity is being exhibited in all 
directions tending to the advance of local self-government. 
An important resolution was recently passed in April 1915 by 
the Government of India laying down its policy in the matter 
of Local Self-Government. 

In accordance with the wishes of the local bodies it is 
proposed to grant them in Mysore, as in British India, more 
ample control than at present over their budgets and freer 
powers of re-appropriation, to concede to them incj-eased 
authority on establishments and to relax existing restrictions 
in regard to outside sanction for expenditure on works of 
importance. But very strangely as it may look, the adminis- 
trators of these bodies in Mysore would at the same time seem 
to rest satisfied in allowing the audit of the accounts of their 
funds in the hands of Government and to be in leading 
strings, so to say, in that respect. This state of things may 
be attributed to various causes. The local bodies here are too 
poor to provide for the expenses of an efficient audit and the 

A paper read before the Local Boards and Municipal Conference, 
Mysore. 
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members thereof do not apparently appear to be keenly alive 
to their responsibilities in the matter of themselves securing an 
effective audit of their accounts. I have therefore thought 
this a fit opportunity to offer a few suggestions in this matter 
for your consideration. 

It 3 S unnecessary for me to define the terms Local 
Finance’* or “Audit.” Broadly speaking, in local finance as 
distinguished from general finance, the income of local bodies 
is generally regulated by statute, expenditure is limited to 
income and the money realised is required to be spent on' 
certain well-defined objects. Special trusts are also created 
and receipts derived from certain sources should be appropriated 
only for the purposes for which such revenue is received. 
The sources of revenue that may be realised by taxation being 
limited, local bodies will have to bear in mind the possibility 
of supplementing taxation by development of property to meet 
their growing demands and by maintaining the principle that 
special services such as the supply of water, electric lighting, 
etc., should as far as possible pay for themselves. Hence the 
auditor of Local Fund expenditure vshould look to the legal as 
well as the financial side and to “ surcharge ” or place under 
objection all expenditure not warranted by the statutes consti- 
tuting the local bodies. And the local tax-payer has certain 
powers and privileges given to him by law enabling him to 
proceed against the local body for serious misapplication of its 
funds. The law prescribes that the accounts and budget of 
local bodies should be published and made available for public 
inspection. It is therefore very necessary that adequate 
arrangements should be made by local bodies themselves for 
an efficient and prompt audit of their accounts and for the due 
publication of the same in the prescribed forms. 

The Municipal Eegulation of 1906 under which the 
important municipalities in Mysore are being constituted, 
enjoins on the Municipal Council to provide for a thorough 
audit of their accounts at least once a year and the Govern- 
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ment have also reserved powers to appoint in their discretion 
a Government auditor. In the Local Board Regulation 
provision is made for the audit of the District Fund accounts 
by a Government auditor, but at the same time an internal 
and prompt audit of the accounts is required to be conducted 
by a Sub-Committee of the Board called the “ Finance Com- 
mittee.” The Municipal Councils and District Boards have 
in their periodical meetings to see whether the accounts have 
been duly audited and formally pass the accounts for publication 
according to law. Till very lately, in Mysore the audit of Mu- 
nicipal and Local Fund expenditure was being conducted, like 
all Government expenditure, by the audit officers of Govern- 
ment in the central office of accounts and local bodies were 
being treated as more or less so many Government Depart- 
ments with varying powers of control over their funds. This 
system which may be not inaptly termed the bureaucratic 
system ” and was found defective in various ways, is now 
replaced by a local audit conducted annually by peripatetic 
officers of Government whose audit is expected to be more or 
less a technical audit conducted with a view to detect important 
irregularities and defects in administration and to advise local 
bodies on general principles of accounts. This is not the 
place to dicuss the merits or drawbacks of the local audit 
system. Suffice it to say that that system has been admitted to 
have had beneficial results in bringing to light many irregulari- 
ties and shortcomings in the accounts of local bodies. (Vide 
Government of India resolution referred to above.) But this 
audit by Government agency, also, has certain inherent defects. 
For instance, the Government auditor placing under objection 
a payment finally charged, when he finds that there is no proper 
payee’s receipt, is not ordinarily required to make the necessary 
departmental enquiry as to whether the amount drawn has or 
has not actually been disbursed to the proper person, and why 
a receipt is not forthcoming, nor has he always sufficient time 
and facility to do so. Then again the visits of the Government 
auditor cannot be made more frequent than at present unless 
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Government ai'e prepared to largely increase the audit staff 
deputed for this work, and it is for the local bodies to bear 
this in mind and make necessary arrangements for an efficient 
monthly audit of their accounts by devising a system of 
internal audit or by a continuous or concurrent audit of its 
accounts by elective auditors. 

In this connection it may be obseiwed that the procedure 
that IS obtaining in Mysore and in British India as well, is in 
strange contrast with what prevails in England where a 
system of local autonomy had developed to such an extent 
that the right ot national inspection and the external audit of 
Local Fund accounts w^as secured by Government only gradual- 
ly by adopting what is called the ‘‘ Graiit-in aid System,” 
Le,, by giving subventions to local bodies because it was found 
that local authorities would be the better for an entirely inde- 
pendent audit of their accounts and that they would be more 
careful of the Government auditors’ audit than that conducted 
by their own agency. But the local bodies here require to be 
told not of the advantages of having their accounts subjected 
periodically to the audit of Government officers but of the 
necessity and the desirability of themselves arranging for an 
efficient and prompt audit of their accounts by their ow-n staff 
or elective auditors without w^aiting for the leisurely examina- 
tion by Government agency. It is a matter for regret to have 
to observe that at present the Government auditor taking up 
the audit of the accounts of a Municipal Council or District 
Board sometimes after the expiry of the period to wliich they 
relate, often finds that the accounts are quite in arrears, that 
they are not maintained in the standard forms and that he has 
to compile the accounts before subjecting them to his audit. 

Audits are of tw^o kinds, (1) continuous audit, and 
(2) completed audit. As its name implies, a continuous audit 
is conducted continuously during the period under review, 
while the completed audit is undertaken only after the 
accounts for the period which are required to be audited are 
completed.' The advantages of a continuous audit are obvious. 
It is conducted just immediately after the occurrence of 
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the transactions ; errors are quickly detected and rectified, 
a detailed examination of the accounts is possible and 
lastly accounts are required to be written up to date 
and are not allowed to fall into arrears. This sort of 
audit can be conducted only by an audit staff appointed 
by the local bodies themselves or by auditors elected 
from among its members or by professional auditors 
appointed by the local bodies at their expense. It is impos- 
sible for Government to arrange to place an audit staff at the 
disposal of each local body to undertake a continuous audit of 
its accounts. 

On the other hand a continuous audit has certain defects 
which can be remedied only by having the audit after the 
accounts of the period are completely made up. 

{a) The possibility of figures being altered or manipu- 
lated after check is a point to be considered by the auditor in 
deciding what parts of the audit shall not be conducted till 
after the accounts of the period under review are completely 
closed. 

(6) A continuous audit will tend to be more or less 
mechanical, and there is the danger in the auditor losing the 
thread of his work if the audit is divided up into short visits 
throughout a year which w’ould not be the case were the whole 
audit left to be taken up till after the books are closed. 

(e) Lastly, questions involving general principles can 
be settled only after the accounts of a year are completely 
made up and review’ed. 

It will thus be seen that an audit of either kind if consid- 
ered by itself is inadequate to secure an efficient control 
of the administration of local funds and that in respect 
of any local body whose accounts are of any magnitude, 
the audit to be efficient, must be what may be termed 
the “ ideal audit/' i.e., one combining both the continu- 
ous and completed kinds of audit. For as already stated the 
Government audit alone w^hich can at best be conducted once 
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every year or half-yeai‘, i.e,, iiiauy months after the accounts 
have been closed and which in the nature of things pays greater 
attention to the legal ]*ather than the financial side cannot be 
quite as prompt and thorough as one would wish, while it is the 
greatest possible mistake for a local body to commit if it should 
rest with folded hands waiting for the arrival of the Government 
auditor to discover errors, whether of commission or of omission , 
whether of merely wrong postings or more serious ones, or to 
point out possible ways of leakages of revenue or peculation by 
its subordinates. 

Bearing in mind that the local bodies in Mysore are too 
poor to provide for the entire cost of an efficient audit of their 
accounts, it remains to be considered how best the “ ideal ” 
audit can be arranged and the advantages of both the internal 
and external audit of its accounts can be secured as far as 
possible with the minimum of cost. 

Suggestions. 

In the first place the duties of the various officeis of 
the local bodies should be so arranged to be performed 
as to ensure an efficient check upon the accounts of the 
transactions for which they are responsible. AVhenever practi- 
cable, an officer responsible for or directly interested in any 
branch of the administration should not control the final 
accounts thereof and an officer who collects or disburses money 
should not be allowed to keep the accounts on which the cash 
transactions are based. Conversely, officers entrusted with the 
supervision of the finance and the accounts should have no part 
in the administration or in tlie receipt and payment of money. 
In short, there should be such an automatic arrangement of 
the duties of the book-keeping and accounting staff and the 
cashiers as will of itself tend to prevent fraud. The principles 
upon which every system of internal check should be based 
are : — 

{a) that for each transaction two or more persons should 
be made responsible, thereby rendering fraud only possible by 
nolliision ; 
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(b) the duties of such persons should be carefully varied 
so as to prevent the possibility of collusion ; 

(c) every account should be examined by some one 
other than the writer of it ; and lastly, 

(d) a systematic supervision of accounts, once a month 
or oftener, by some one unconnected with the actual main- 
tenance or checking of accounts should be arranged. 

Next should C(nne the internal or continuous audit, i.e ., — 

{a) The audit as distinguished from the checking of 
accounts above referred to, which is to be performed by 
auditors specially appointed by the local bodies to audit all 
transactions within a few days of their occurrence. This 
detailed examination of the accounts can best be arranged by 
appointing audit clerks to wnrk under the control of the 
Finance Committee to whom they should report the result of 
their investigations. Such an arrangement will remove some 
of the defects now existing in the audit of the accounts by the 
Finance Committee. For, the elected auditors are chosen not 
often on the standpoint of ability to discharge the duties of 
this important office in a full and complete manner. 

[b) Members of Finance Committees are often un- 
acquainted with accounts, and so the work is neither satisfac- 
tory nor properly done. 

{c) For V7ant of sufficient time their examination often 
consists in a mere checking of accounts here and there. 

id) And the passing of accounts by the Finance Com- 
mittee is often more or less a formal affair. 

A decided step forward in the direction of remedying this 
state of things is being taken. Finance Committees are now 
being reconstituted by ail local bodies having incomes of some 
magnitude and their functions are being clearly defined. 

In addition to the appointment of an audit clerk to help 
the Finance Committee in the detailed examination of the 
accounts a set of audit and account rules describing the several 
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processes of audit checks that should be exercised by the 
hhnance Committee may be framed, and the account officer of 
Government may be occasionally associated with the members 
of the Finance Committee in their audits. 

Some general instructions regarding the audit by members 
of the Finance Committee are given in Local Board Eules and 
Municipal Accounts Manual, and these instructions require to 
be supplemented by drawing up a set of questions to be 
answered by the members of the committee in auditing the 
accounts of local bodies. The local audit officers wdll, I dare 
say, if requisitioned, help the local body in preparing the 
necessary set of questions. In so doing they should, howeveiy 
bear in mind that the audit check which may be perfectly clear 
to the technical audit officers of the Government, dealing as 
they are with these matters every day, may be difficult for the 
members of the Finance Committee to follow’ and that the 
process of audit required to be gone through by the members 
of that committee should be simple and clear. 

All the above mentioned checks and processes ^ of audit 
constitute only w’hat is termed the continuous audit, and 
conducted, as they are, either by the staff of the local bodies or 
by persons unacquainted with the technicalities of accounts 
and audit, they generally require to be supplemented by a 
completed or technical audit, and this sort of audit should be 
performed either by professional auditors specially trained in 
that branch or by the audit officers of Government. 

Under the Municipal Eegulation of 1906, the Municipal 
Councils may appoint professional auditors to audit their 
accounts on payment of remuneration, but even in British 
India such an arrangement does not appear to have been 
adopted by any Municipality. As, for obvious reasons, an 
independent audit and inspection by the audit officers of 
Government is necessary and desirable and the local bodies 
are generally unable to pay the fee required to be paid to 
professional auditors, the question of appointing them does 
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not now arise ; at any rate, so long as Government do not 
propose to charge any audit fee for the work conducted by 
their officers. 

This audit is now arranged to be done locally at the 
offices of the local bodies by peripatetic officers of Government, 
one of whose duties wdll consist in seeing whether the neces- 
sary arrangements have been made for an internal check and 
a continuous audit of their accounts, whether the check so 
exercised is effective and whether the audit by the members 
of the Finance Committee has been prompt and on right lines. 
The Government officers will, besides supplying the techni- 
cal rules of audit and subjecting the accounts to test check, 
bring to bear on their work the experience they have gained 
in seeing the working of different local bodies, point out the 
defects and loopholes existing in the system of accounts as at 
present maintained, and help in standardising the forms and 
accounts for easy publication. 

These checks and audits above described do overlap to 
some extent and the local bodies in Mysore may not afford to 
adopt all of them. But it is necessary that in ail Municipalities 
and District Boards, whether of large or small income, ade- 
quate arrangements should be made to secure some sort of an 
“ ideal ’’ audit by providing for a satisfactory internal check or 
audit of its accounts at least once a month pending the arrival 
of the Government auditor. 

I wish to conclude this short paper with the fervent 
hope that the responsible administrators of local funds will 
devote due attention to this subject of securing an effective 
audit control in their hands and will thus instil in the minds 
of the local tax payer and of the Government, in wffiom 
should rest the final responsibility of watching against the 
malversation of local funds, that confidence which arises from 
the conviction that the trust is being properly administered 
and that the accounts are kept right. 
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Water Waste Detection in Rangoon and 

Bombay. 

W E are much indebted to the authorities concerned 
for the interesting reports regarding waste detection, 
the importance of which was so clearly emphasised 
in a previous issue of the Local Self-Government Gazette by 
Mr. 3, W. Madeley, M.A., M.I.C.E., Special Engineer to the 
Corporation of Madras. We shall deal with only the main 
features in the two reports. 

In liangoon, a special department for waste detection 
was created about the middle of 1918, and the report under 
reference embodies the results of the working of the depart- 
ment up to 81st December 1914. The staff employed consist- 
ed, in addition to fitters and turnocks, of 1 Waste Inspector 
and an average of 18 Rub-Inspectors. The Meters used were 
the Kent meters. The number of blocks tested were six, the 
whole city being divided into twelve blocks, and the resultant 
saving effected was 10,67,000 gallons per diem. If the next six 
blocks are operated in the same efficient manner, the results 
should be very satisfactory indeed, and the department would 
then be self-supporting, and every other additional improve- 
ment in the distribution will then be a net gain. 

In addition to waste detection, the department has also 
examined and tabulated the connections and fittings in 
houses supplied. The value of such a record cannot be over- 
estimated as it will greatly help to detect and reduce unauthor- 
ised work. 


The following is the abstract of work done during the yeai*. 
No. of unauthorised extensions and connections 


exposed 

... 

150 

No. of blocks tested 

... 

6 

No. of inspections made 

... 

35,577 

No, of warning notices served 

... 

5,050 

No. of 24 hours’ notices served 


4,354 

No. of houses, fittings of which are recorded 

4,494 

No. of stop cocks cleaned, etc. 

... 

2,412 
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We endorse the opinion of the Deputy Chief Engineer that 
the department is a good investment and agree that it should 
be retained permanently. 

In Bombay, the enquiry into waste prevention resulted 
from the able report on the water supply to that city by 
Mr. W. Santo Crimp. Two measures for the prevention 
of waste were proposed, viz., (1) The supply of ^vater by 
meter measurement, (2) the employment of a staff' for 
detection and suppression of waste. Mr. Santo Crimp 
favoured the latter although holding that the former is more 
effective. It was not until 1903, two years after the report 
under reference, that Mr. Sherring was appointed Special 
Officer by the Corporation “ to ascertain the leakage from the 
mains and reservoirs and ail other waste except such as 
takes place after reaching the service pipes " This investiga- 
tion over a period of six months included the test of about 
40 miles of mains showing a leakage of nearly 1,700,000 
gallons per diem. The defects which caused this leakage 
were (1) leaky sluice valves, (2) indifferent jointing, (3) leaky 
stop-cocks on house services (4) uncontrolled sewer flushing, 
(5) flushing tanks on private services, not being provided with 
controlling devices, and (6) waste at public fountains and cattle 
drinking troughs. The work was carried out in a most able 
and efficient manner and the Corporation of Bombay sanctioned 
the retention of Mr. Sherring for a period of tw^o years to 
complete his investigations for the whole City, if possible, and 
submit his report and recommendations. We have not been 
furnished with this report, but we believe that, as in Eangoon, 
waste prevention has become a permanent feature of the 
water works administration, and that the Corporation are 
finding it a safe and paying investment. 
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Local Bodies and Old Age Pensions. 

LBy. V. E. A.] 

T he Corporation ot Calcutta have been recently consi- 
dering the amendment ot the rules relating to the Provi- 
dent Fund established for the benefit of their employees. 
Till 190*2 tliey were giving pensions but in that year the pen- 
sions cheme was abolished to all future entrants and a provident 
fund established in its stead. The fund has been worked on the 
lines ot the funds maintained by the larger firms and the 
Railway Companies, the subscribers being retrenched in 5 per 
cent, of their salaries, the Corporation contributing an equal 
amount. The experience of the last 13 years have shown that 
the scheme does not provide an adequate allowance for old age 
and is inferior to a pension in this respect. For instance a 
clerk scarting on Rs. 24 and retiring on Rs. 50 after 31 years 
service w’ould have to his credit in the provident fund a sum 
of Rs. 2,200 which would fetch him an annuity of Rs.15-13-0 
per month as against the Rs. 25 he would have earned as pen- 
sion under the previous rules. The General Committee of the 
Calcutta Corporation have therefore resolved to raise the 
compulsory payment to fij per cent., the Corporation con- 
tributing an equal amount. But even at this the scheme will 
not be as good as a pension. The employee^' put in a petition 
asking for the rate to be fixed at per cent., but on account 
of tlie 'financially stringent condition’ of the Corporation, this 
was refused. 

The per cent, that -was asked for was quite fair. All 
the leading railways in India, including two state railways, 
have established funds at this rate besides giving a retiring 
gratuity. The additional expense involved was only Rs. 19,000 
a year, which is not much for a Corporation whose annual 
revenues exceed a crore of rupees. And the contentment of 
their servants was worth having. One reason why the State 
in India is able to get its subordinate services filled by edu- 
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€ated and capable men at ridicnlonsly cheap rates of is the 
attractiveness to the Indian mind of a pension for old age. 
Local bodies which do not appeal to this feeling will find that 
they cannot easily get good men to fill their smaller posts. 

The well-attested fact that comparatively speaking only 
a small percentage live long enough to enjoy their pensions 
for any appreciable time does not detract from the attractive- 
ness of the pension to the new recruit. In this respect a 
good provident fund is superior to a pension. A man may 
die at the close of 30 years’ service just as he is about to get 
a pension leaving his widow and children destitute. The 
family of a subscriber to a provident fund is much better off. 

It is interesting to compare the way in which the 
principal municipalities in India treat their servants in the 
matter of making provision for old age. Calcutta has been 
already dealt with, Bombay gives pensions but levies a 
contribution of half an anna in the rupee on all salaries. 
Eangoon has a provident fund on a 10 per cent, basis for 
men on Es. 200 and above and at 5 per cent, for men below, 
the Municipality contributing an amount equal to half the 
subscriptions. Lahore compels its servants to contribute at 
per cent, to its fund, itself adding an equivalent amount. 
Madras wdth its pension paid wholly from Municipal funds 
apparently treats its servants best. 

The Madras City Municipal Act provides for the 
Corporation establishing a provident fund. And it may 
encourage thrift if in addition to the pensions they grant the 
Corporation started a provident fund on the same lines as 
the Government’s General Provident Fund. A definite 
percentage of an officer’s salary would be retrenched and 
intei-est at 4 per cent, given. No contribution would of 
course be made as the employees already enjoy pensions. 
The only point for decision is whether contribution to the 
fund should be voluntary or compulsory. I would make it 
compulsory in the case of all new entrants. 
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The Calcutta Provident Fund rules call for ciiticism in 
two particulars. In the case of a man dismissed for miscon- 
duct the contributions he makes are returned to him without 
interest. It may be right to deprive such a man of his share 
of the Corporation’s contribution but as the Fund has had use 
of his money he is clearly entitled to the interest it earned. 
The treatment of a man who voluntarily resigns or retires is 
also open to exception. Such a man is entitled only to 
his money plus interest, and it is left to the discretion of the 
General Committee to grant him or not his share of the Corpora- 
tion’s contributions with the exception that a man with 10 
years’ service or over must be given 50 per cent, of such 
contribution. I do not think a matter so important as this 
should be left to the discretion of anybody. Some Eailway 
Companies have a rule by which for every year’s service a 
man is entitled to 5 per cent, of the company’s contribution, 
so that a man resjgning at the end of 20 years’ service gets 
the full contribution. Such a rule might well have been 
introduced. 

It is a sound rule to put questions of pension and retiring 
allowance on a definite footing beyond the caprice of an 
individual or a committee. The indefeasibility of such an 
allowance is what gives it its peculiar attractiveness. In 
recent years even Government have worked the rule that a 
full pension is admissible only for approved service with ' 
uncertain results. The rule was always in the regulations 
but in practice was for a long time disregarded and I think 
rightly. I know of the case of a Tahsildar who retired after 
80 years’ service earning a pension of 112J Es. On account 
of ‘ adverse remarks against his character” tlie amount was 
cut down to the round figure of Es. 100. That is, 12^ Es. a 
month represented the monetary value of the Tahsildar’s 
character ! 
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Notes on the Pitting of Night-Soil. 

[By V. Ct. Kede, Chief Officee, Nasik Municipality.] 

T he night-soil has to be protected from being eaten by 
birds, animals, and from having eggs deposited in ifc by 
flies. 

2. It should not be mixed with earth. This does not 
prevent the development of maggots, and the dilution lowers 
its manurial market value, giving it a poor reputation with 
cultivators. 

3. Wherever possible, ground near a nullah should be 
chosen for pits for the sake of the under-drainage. 

The latter course is best. There is the advantage in 
having the pits in stiff soil, as it wall admit of their shapes 
being retained and they can be used over and over again. 

4. In a heavy soil the pits should not be more than four 
feet deep, or the night-soil will not dry. Moreover, in any 
soil, the labour of excavation is greatly increased by greater 
depth. 

5. The pits are conveniently made up to five feet broad. 
Beyond that, the labour of covering them in becomes consider- 
able. 

6. The pits may be of any length, as Municipal night- 
soil is so fluid, finding its level even in a pit 80 feet long. 
Thus the length of the pit can be determined by the amount 
of night-soil to be stored on a given day. 

7. As night-soil carts cannot be conveniently backed 
over a pit, the depot should be provided with a metal-trough, 
open at one end, to be laid under the cart. The valve should 
be opened slowly. 

8. When the day’s night-soil is all in the pit, a layer of 
a few inches of kutchra is lightly sprinkled on the top. The 
kutchra floats and constitutes the seal of the pit. 

6 
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Flies are not tound to be attached to ]nts so sealed. 

9. During the next day or two, and sometinies even 
later, there will, in a long pit, be here and there little volcanic 
eruptions of gas and night-soil through the kutchua. The 
sweepers go found and patch these with a sliovel lull of 
kutchra. 

10. As the night-soil dries, the level of the top of the 
pits sinks. This does not matter in the dry season and the 
pits should be left for the action of the sun. It is fatal to 
allow rain water to stand on them. 

11. The earth originally excavated can be used to pro- 
tect the sides of the pits from running rain water, and it is 
better to make this use of it than to let it lie about in irregular 
mounds and ridges. 

It2. It may be found convenient to use one large pit for 
several successive days’ night-soil. If this is done each day's 
night soil is sealed with kutchra, and the next day’s is 
allowed to run on to the top of it. 

13. The contents of a pit may shrink so much in drying 
that there is room for a day’s night-soil on the top. This 
should never be applied, however, to a pit whose contents 
have only half dried. 

14. Unlike tlie systems for the immediate application 
of night-soil to the land, pitting can be carried on all the year 
round. The' monsoon does not interfere with it, if the pits 
are dug several days ahead, a number of pits being dug at 
a time. It does not matter if these partly fill with water, 
this only means that the night-soil will be diluted and will 
shrink more than ordinarily. 

15. A register of the pits should be kept, with columns 
for dates of filling and emptying, and for remarks. Each 
pit should have its number painted in white upon black on a 
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piece ot metal lixed to a woodt-n peg to Ije Hxecl in the ground 
at the end ot the pit away trcnn the approach for the night- 
soil carts. 

Id. Night-soil is not ripened tlioroughly much under a 
year, but a good deal depends up.on the drvness at which it 
lias been kept. The demand by cultivators for it begins in 
the cold weather and is at its heiglit in the hot. ceasing in the 
rains. 

17. A fairly even plot ol ground large enough overlook- 
ing a deep nullah, and tar away from the sources of drinking 
water supply should, if possible, be selected. 

liS. First of all, the ground should ’be well cleaned and 
levelled and pakka roads laid out. 

19. The site for the pits to be laid out should be system- 
atically marked with pegs on the ground. If there be 
sufficient space the dimension of a pit should not ordinarily 
exceed 12' length x 4' breadth x 3' depth. But for want of 
space larger pits (larger in length) can be made with success. 
Ail pits to be rectangular in shape and systematically dug out. 

20. The night-soil carts coming on to the trenching 
ground should be carefully placed on the road a few feet apart 
from the edge of the trench and the soil led into the pits by 
means of a cylindrical funnel of iron, tin or any other metal 
sheets. This funnel should be so tied as to make it hang 
exactly below the lower out-let of the cart and in such a 
manner as to let no soil escape out of it and fall on the ground. 
If necessary corrugated iron sheets may be placed below the 
funnel to prevent any splashing. 

The end of the funnel pipe should be made to run into 
the trench to an extent of at least a foot. The funnel should 
be washed and cleaned each time it is used. 

21. If it can be so arranged, a number of carts in batches 
of 3 and more should be simultaneously emptied into the pit 
in use one after the other and the soil run into the pit should 
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be immediately covered with a thin layer of light kutchra, thus 
preventing the access of flies during the time the next Ijatch 
of carts may take to reach the depot. This process should be 
repeated at each of the successive emptying of carts and the 
pit finally closed with a thick la^'er of light kutchra of Jd to 5 
inch thickness or more. No earth should be used at any time 
in closing the pits or covering the successive layers. 

'2‘2. During the process of evaporation the stuff below 
the kutchra begins to burst out in places. The soil thus 
exposed should be immediately covered with kutchra. For 
this purpose it is absolutely necessary that all the pits should 
be regularly and carefully inspected by the Mokaddam every 
day and occasionally by a responsible officer. Bhangis, if left 
to themselves, are certain to make a mess of the whole thing. 

2*d. Night-soil Depots managed in accordance with the 
system shortly described above, almost remain free from 
infection of flies. 

•24. Samples of the nigbt-soil manure turned out by 
means of the pitting system were sent to Dr. H. H. Mann of 
the Poona Agricultural College for analysis, the result of which 
is given below : — 

The material from the pit 11 months old (No. 58) is an 
admirable manure and nearly equal to very good poudrette from 
Poona and Kirkee, though not quite equal to the best. It is 
in good condition and satisfactory in every respect”. 

The material from the pit 7 months old (No. 31) is 
much wetter and much poorer. In its present state I doulff 
whether it is worth carting many miles and if it would reach 
the condition of the other pit by keeping for a few days more ; 
it would undoubtedly pay to keep it”. 
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Village Panchayats in the Central 
Provinces. 

Views of the Chief Commissioner. 

I AM directed to submit the Chief ComuussIouer'^ re[)ly 
to Sir Harcdd Stuart’s letter No. 10, dated the ‘22nd March 
1910. in the Home Departineut (Local Boards), asking ioi* 
the views ol this Administration on the various proposals 
regarding village panchayats contained in Chapter XVIII of the 
Keport of the Koyal Commission upon Decentralization, so 
far as they concern the Central Provinces. The question was 
not treated as in any way an urgent one, and it was neces- 
sary to allow ample time for ascertaining the opinions of 
villagers, on which Sir Harold Stuart’s letter laid special 
stress ; the last replies of the officers concerned have only 
reached the Chief Commissioner in the course of last month. 

2. The Commission base their proposal on the statement 
that ''the Indian villages formeily possessed a large degree of 
local autonomy^ which autonomy, it is said, has now disap- 
peared owing to the direct effects ofBiltish Administration and 
to the growth of individualism which it has encouraged, but 
while they do not think it possible, even if it weie expedient, 
to restore the ancient village system, they hold that it is most 
desirable, alike in the interests of decentralization, and in order 
to associate the people with the local tasks of the Administra- 
tion, that an attempt should be made to constitute and develop 
village panchayats for the administration of local village 
affairs. 

3. The historical view here taken is one wlncli the 
Commission themselves recognise is not applicable to the whole 
of India. The statement in paragraph 695 that “ the village 
government was originally by the pa^flaunt ov group of heads 
of superior families ” applies to what is described as "the joint 
or landlord village,” but not to the " severalty or raiyatwari 
village,” which is recognised as the prevalent form outside 
Northern India. It is to this latter type that, with few and 
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unimportiiiit exceptions, the villages m the Central Provinces 
belong, and it has been pointed out by all officers wh(.; liave 
considered this aspect of the question that, as far as the 
Central thovinces are concerned, the present proposals consti- 
tute a new departure and not a revival ot an ancient and 
indigenous institution. Thus the Deputy Coinmissioner of 
Narsinghpur (Mr. C. A. Clarke) writes, “ past history indeed 
decisively demonstrates that the panchayat system of govern- 
ment has never prevailed in this district, and the opinions of 
leading counsellors are equally decisive on the point. 

The consensus of w^ell-iiiformed opin- 
ion thereiore is that in this district it is the authority of the 
individual mukta, genei’ally that of the head ot the clan, which 
has exercised a governing infinence, and that village government 
through the group of heads of families is entirely unknown ; 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ the village panchayat has been 

concerned solely with social questions, not with questions of 
village management.” And the Commissioner of Berar (Mr. 
F. G. Sly) writes, Berar came under Muhammadan rule in 
1318 A. D., or nearly 600 years ago, and the Muhammadan 
system of administration was entirely individualistic; ^ 

^ village headman or patel was 

the recognised agent of the cultivators of the village, and in 
past history I have failed to find any traces of a village 
jninchaijat. ^ ^ 

Berar is concerned, it is not a question of restoring a system 
of management that has been allow^ed to fail into disuse, but 
of introducing a novel method in preference to that wffiich has 
survived many hundreds of years of native rule and has been 
recognised and improved under sixty years of British Adminis- 
tration.” 

There are indeed indigenous institutions in the pancha- 
yats for the settlement of caste disputes, and panchayats are 
commonly convened for special purposes, such as the decision 
of boundary disputes or faction quarrels. But, except m the 
rare cases where the village consists of a single caste, the caste 
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panehayat has never had any concern with matters of village 
management, and the panchayat ad renu a])pointed by consent 
for particular purposes, has no affinity with the permanent 
01‘ganization contemplated by the Commission. 

4. The fact, however, that there is no historical basis 
for the proposed metpsnre is not in itself a sufficient argument 
against the experiment being tried it it can be shown that it 
would be likely to secure the objects aimed at by the Commis- 
sion, oiz,, decentralization of work and the association of the 
people with the local tasks of the Administration, without 
entailing serious risks or disadvantages. And the question 
whether the unit should be the village or a group of villages 
becomes an open one. 

5. It is proposed to assign to the panchayats both judicial 
and executive functions, and it is hoped thereby to secure in 
the first place a large diminution of litigation in the regular 
civil and criminal courts ; and, in the second place, greater 
promptness and efficiency in the management of petty local 
affairs, while the people would gain by escaping the necessity 
of troublesome journeys to head-quarters and by the educative 
effect of responsibility. 

The reduction of the volume of petty litigation w^ould be 
a great benefit to all concerned ; but the Chief Commissioner 
shares the generally expressed doubts whetlier any system of 
village panchayats would secure this, and would not in fact 
rather tend to the increase of litigiousness. The panchayat 
system is an institution proper to a primiti^'e state of society, 
and is a means of securing rough and ready justice where 
justice is not otherwise obtainable. There are large areas in 
the Central Provinces where society is still m a primitive state, 
and were it now^ a questipn of evolution of administration from 
the beginning, it is possible that panchayats might for a con- 
siderable period do great service. But there is no tract, and 
outside the aboriginal areas no village, in the Province which 
is not now familiar with the elaborate British system with its 
hierarchy of authorities and its liberally granted right of appeal. 
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It tile panchayats aue to be ot any use, it \vou,Ul be necest^ary to 
deny this otherwise universal light ot appeal. The Commission 
has indeed felt compelled to provide a safeguard in the shape ot a 
power of revision in case of grave miscarriage of justice. But 
the revisional Courts, in the absence of a record, vouid be help- 
less, and whether they interfered or declined to interfere, the 
system would quickly become discredited. It is true no doubt 
that false evidence is less rampant m the villages than in the 
Courts, butfoi’the efficient and authoritative administration of 
justice reliable evidence is not more essential than confidence 
in the integrity and impartiality of the Court. The multipli- 
cation and increasing efficiency and accessibility ot our Judicial 
Courts tend to make the people less content to accept amateur 
justice, and as the habit of going beyond the decision or 
panchayats grows, it becomes more difficult to induce men of 
influence and integrity to serve on them. It is reported that 
there are clear signs that the authority of the caste panchayats, 
which still decide a consideralile number of petty disputes, is 
weakening, and that their awards are more and more frequent- 
ly disputed. It seems sanguine to hope that panchayats 
artificially constituted by Glovernment could command greater 
respect and confidence than those which represent tradition 
and custom. 

6. The Government of India prefer the group of villages 
to the single village as the unit, more particularly in respect of 
judicial functions. This would be merely an extension of our 
present system ot Benches of Honorary Magistrates without 
the safeguard of a record. There are some 300 Honorary 
Magistrates in the Central Provinces of whom nearly 
two-thirds sit at places away from Head-quaiters general- 
ly in Benches. Many ot these Benches do a large amount 
of useful work, and the system is cei’tainly one to be 
maintained and judiciousiy extended. But it cannot be 
said that instances of abuse of power are unknown ; re- 
commendations foi* additions to the Bench are made with 
caution and carefully scrutinized, and when vacancies occur 
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there is otteii confide inble difticiilty in finding suitabJe persons 
to fill them. It is to be teju'ed that the judicial paiichayat with 
jurisdiction over a gi-oup of villages W’ould exhibit the worst 
faults of our Benches without the advantages wliich a village 
panchayat would posse.-^s in its intimate knowledge of village 
affairs and the pi'essure exercised on it by village opinion. 
The position of Honorary Magistrates is generally eagerly 
songlit after, but even so there are not a few Magistrates 
who think much of the privileges of tlie position ])ut less of its 
duties; the gi'eably inferior position of member of a group 
panchayat wmild not be likely to tempt the best men to give 
Honorary service. 

7. Turning to the administrative aspect of the question, 
the Chief Commissioner notes that among the possible functions 
(I pancbayats the Commission enumerate the construction, 
maintenance, and partial management of schuds, the adminis- 
tration of fuel and fodder reserves, the management of pounds 
and markets, the upkeep of village roads and rest-houses, and 
the control ot expenditure on minor works connected with 
village sanitation. 

In regard to scliools, the Commission do not seem to have 
been informed of the tact that in the Central Provinces no 
school is without its Hchool Committee, wdaich occupies to a 
very large extent the position which they w'ould assign to the 
village panchayats. These Committees are mainly village 
committees, but include members from the feeder villages 
wliich supply pupils to the school. They are on the wliole 
useful bodies ; there may be scofie for enlargdnent of their 
powers, but there is certainly no need to replace them by 
another organization differing only in name. 

Fuel and fodder reserves specially constituted as such exist 
only in very small numbers in the Chhattisgarh Division, where 
they are at present being w'orked experimentally by the 
Agricultural Department. Tiie ordinary village forests are 
the property of the malguzars, subject to rights of user by the 
tenant. Disputes are not infrequent, but they are between 
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the inalguzar and the tenants as a body, and no pancliayat, 
whether of a village or of a group, could exert any influence in 
their prevention or settlement. In Berar it is reported that 
certain “ C Class'’ G-overninent forests, which are nothing but 
village grazing grounds now managed by the patch might 
possibly be better managed by panchayats. The same course 
might be followed with the Chhattisgarh reserves if the result 
of fhe experimental management is to show that they are 
worth preserving, but in both cases the panchayat would be 
not a village panchayat, but a Committee ot representatives of 
the several villages utilising the reserves. 

Markets are in some districts managed by panchayats, 
and when the Village Sanitation Act is amended, the manage- 
ment will be an ordinary function of Village Sanithtion Com- 
mittees. Eegarding pounds, the general opinion is that the 
profits, which form an important item of the District Fund 
receipts, could not be assigned to panchayats while the 
management consists mainly in the auditing of accounts 
and checking of abuses which must be done by a responsible 
inspecting staff. The upkeep of village roads and rest- 
houses is a duty which in the Central Provinces custom 
has laid upon the proprietors of villages, but which it is 
becoming more and more difficult to enforce ; to impose it on 
panchayats, without the provision of funds, would ensure its 
being even more neglected than it is at present, while to 
allow them funds for the purpose would be to fritter away the 
already inadequate resources of the District Councils in petty 
local expenditure, to the detriment of the scheme of communi- 
cations of the distidct as a whole. There remains the subject 
of village sanitation. Here again the Central Provinces already 
possesses in its Village Sanitation Committees (for villages 
to which the Act has been applied) and Basti Fund” 
Committees a considerable number of village panchay'ats 
under another name, and it is probable that in the majority of 
villages wffiich might, in the first instance, be selected for the 
experiment of panchayats the change would be merely one 
of name. 
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In the smaller villages, not falling within the scope of 
the village Sanitation Act, the mukaddam, or village headman, 
is empowered by rules framed under Section 141 {‘2) of the 
Central Provinces Land Kevenue Act, to levy, witli the 
sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, contributions for the 
entertainment of petty establishments or the execution of 
specific works. It might be possible to associate a panchayat 
with the mukaddam for this purpose, and, as has already' been 
noted in paragraph 5 of SirE. Craddock's letter No. 777 — VII- 
2d-48, dated the 9th August 1911, dealing with the proposals 
of the Commission relating to Municipalities, this point wdll 
be considered with the new Land Eevenue Bill now under 
examination. 

(S, In accordance wdth the request contained in paragraph 
7 of Sir H. Stuart's letter, an effort has been made to ascertain 
the opinion of the villagers themselves on the wiiole question, 
but it has been found very difficult to elicit from them any 
real opinion or considered criticism. In the district (Nar- 
singhpur) where the enquiries seem to have been most careful 
and tliorough, there is a very strong consensus of opinion 
against the scheme, but the value of their evidence is to some 
extent discounted by the fact that the Deputy Commissioner 
is one of the strongest opponents of it. In Jubbulpore also it 
IS reported that “the weight of general opinion is against the 
proposals in any form/' Elsewhere opinions, so far as they 
can be ascertained, seem to be generally in favour of the 
principle of the proposals, but explanation and cross-examina- 
tion soon revealed the widest divergences of opinion, the only 
points on which unanimity was secured being the necessity of 
maintaining the right of appeal against Judicial decisions and 
the impossibility of allowing panchayaL to impose any kind 
of taxation ; and in some cases it was reported that the 
appi’oval of the proposal appeared to be based on an idea that 
Government grants would provide all the funds required. 
The general impression produced by the reports is that there 
is no strong desire in the mind of the ordinary villager for 
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the benefits of village self-government, bnt a decided aversion 
to its I'esponsibilities ; while the more intelligent members of 
rural society are very doubtful of the wisdom of trying the 
experiment. 

U. The Chief Commissioner is thus led to conclude — 
firstly, that in the Central Provinces it is not a question of 
reviving a historical institution but of introducing a system 
which is alien to the customs of the people ; secondly, that 
there is nu popular demand for any such experiment or 
intelligent popular approval of the proposal ; thirdly, that as 
tribunals for the decision of petty civil and criminal cases^ 
the proposed panchayats would not command the confidence 
01 * exercise the authority necessary to make them a real 
])erjefit to the people oi* an efficient substitute for regular 
Courts ; and fourthly, that there is little scope for the 
administrative village panchayat, since the duties that might 
be assigned to it are generally, in villages where panchayats 
are possible, already in the hands of local bodies organized 
on a popular basis. 

10. Although, howevei-, Mr. Fox-Strangways is not 
able to accept the proposals of the Commission, he would not 
be understood to be out of sympathy with their aims of 
“ enlisting the help of the people in local administration in 
the villages.” That much has been done in this direction in 
the Central Provinces .will be evident from the references 
already made to the various forms of local committees in 
existence. To these may be added the irrigation panchayats 
which are now an established feature of every Government 
irrigation work, and the Co-operative Credit Societies which 
are springing up fast — almost too fast — in all parts of the 
Province, and which bid fair to eflfect a revolution in rural 
economy. It is true that these Societies are purely business 
organizations, and have no administrative or judicial status. 
But they cannot fail to exercise a great influence in develop- 
ing the corporate spirit and sense of public duty on which a 
real and eflective system of local self-government can be 
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fouTidecl. Wliethei- or nut the Commission are I’i^ht in 
thinking that ‘'the scant siiccess ot the eft'orts Intherto made 
to introduce a system of lural self-government is largely due to 
the fact that we have not built up fi'om the bottom/' the 
time when this course might have been folhnved is long [last. 
The true ime oi progress seems to Mr. Fox- Strang ways to 
lie not in evolution but in devolution. Measures are now' 
being taken to introduce more life and reality into the local 
boards, w'hile the steady spread ot education wull .provide us 
wuth material for the multiplication both of local administra- 
tive bodies and of Benches of Honorary Magistrates. 

Sanitation in the United Provinces. 

T he resolution of the United Provinces Government on 
the annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
the year ending December 31st, 1914 and the report of 
the Sanitary Engineer for the year ending March 31st, 1915, 
has been before ns for some time. The figures relating to vital 
occurrences are described on the whole to be satisfactory but 
we should hesitate to rest content with a slight decrease 
merely in the death-rate, as compared with previous years. 
The provincial death-rate is still high (33’46per mille) and the 
Municipal death-rate rose from 39*26 to 40*95. Infantile 
mortality, calculated on the births of the yeai*, rose to 233*5. 

We are, however, glad to note the preventive measures 
taken to reduce this appalling mortality. These measures 
include (a) an increase from 74 to 87 m the number of travel- 
ling dispensaries, (6) the admission for training in 32 districts 
of 793 dliais, ot whom 398 passed during the year, and ic) the 
distribution, in a few districts, of leaflets and posters on the 
subjects of malaria treatment and the care of young children. 

A marked decrease is noticeable in the number of deaths from 
cholera (32,498 in 1914 as compared with 60,427 in 1913). 
This very satisfactory improvement is no doubt ascribable to 
the introduction of the scheme for the prevention of cholera in 
rural tracts by the distribution of permanganate of potash to 
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patwarU for the purpose oi (hsini'ecting weil^ in infected ai*eas. 
The sclieine has made an excellent beginnrig and its develop- 
ment will be watched with great interest. Small-pox, however, 
claimed 17,954 victims in the year under report as compared 
with y,156 in 1913. No explanation is however suggested for 
this increased incidence of the di-^ease aii'l \ve hope the 
Government will call for a special report on the causes which 
led to this high mortality from small -pox. 

We are gratified to note that in the course of the year 
under review the staff of the Sanitary Engineers’ Establishment 
received a much needed increase m three Gazetted Officers ; 
an immediate result of this addition to the staff has been that 
besides the mere preparation of projects a certain amount of 
construction work was also undertaken. The im])rov8ments to 
the Allahabad water- works have been practically completed 
and the same may be said of the waste meter system at 
Benares. We note that in Cawnpore, which suffers so constantly 
from the irregular course taken by the gauges, experiments 
were made with a view to test the efficiency of the Puech-Chabal 
system of filtration. The results of the experiments however 
have not been recorded. 

Tube well experiments met with considerable success 
throughout the Provinces, and the supplementary aid thus 
furnished to large water-works stations at the more critical 
periods of the year can scaiuely be over-estimated. The 
Sanitary Engineer is rightly of opinion that these boring- 
experiments are the most important work now being done in 
the United Provinces, both from a sanitary and from an 
engineering point of view. 

Municipal Election Rules (Madras). 

T he Government of Madras published some time ago, for 
criticism, the draft rules for the conduct of elections 
in those municipalities in which the elective system of 
appointing councillors is in force. The proposed rules have 
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now been bei‘0L*e the public for seveial months so that the 
public and municipal councils have had ample time to offer 
their suggestions and criticisms. Judging from the proceed’ 
ings of municipal councils, to which the draft rules were 
referred, and from what has appeared in the public press, we 
are afraid that the rules have not met with public approval. 
Indeed, competent critics have pronounced them to be of a 
retrograde character. The present District Municipalities Act 
does not deal with the subject of qualifications of voters and of 
candidates for councillorship, nor of the determination of elec- 
tion disputes, and it is now^ proposed to deal with same by rules 
made under the Act. Such rules were framed in 1888 by the 
Local Self-Government Committee and until 1890 we find 
that each municipality had its own set of rules — with varying 
qualifications for voters and councillors, according to the 
conditions of each municipality. In 1890, these different sets 
of rules w^ere amalgamated into tw’o sets, one for municipal- 
ities divided into wards and a second for those not so divided. 
The rules w^ere again revised and a single set of rules were, we 
believe, issued in 1898. These were further modified in 1904 
and again in October, 1909. The draft rules now published 
are evidently supposed to embody the result of the experience 
of 30 years of the w^orking of the elective system in the Madras 
Presidency. 

We must express our regret that the Government should 
still prefer to deal with the subject in the form of rules 
and not embody it in the District Municipalities Act itself, a 
complete revision of w’hich is understood to be in active prepa- 
ration. The rules relating to questions of status and franchise 
form part of the substantive law in all countries, and in the 
other provinces of British India, they are incorporated in the 
municipal statutes themselves, (a) It is not understood why, in 
Madras, the law relating to qualifications of voters and coun- 
cillors and to election disputes should be left to be dealt with 

(a) See sections 11, &o., of the Bombay Act III of 1888. See also see. 9 
of the English Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
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by rules made under the statute by the executive Cxovernment. 
The incorporation of rules in the statute will, w^e have no doubt, 
give greater security to the people. Questions relating to the 
preparation of election registers and the method of voting 
may no doubt be left to be determined by rules framed under 
the Act, so as to suit local conditions. But w^e cannot agree 
that; important questions of status may be similarly dealt with 
by rules. Furthermore, the proposal to oust the jurisdiction 
of civil courts in election disputes is most disappointing. It 
should be wdthin the knowledge of Government that tlie 
public have greater faith in judicial tribunals tlian in bureau- 
crats. 

Qualifications of Voters. — As regards the qualifications 
proposed to be laid down for a person to be registered as a voter : 
A voter to be qualified must be of the male sex and must have 
attained the age of 21 years and be either a graduate of a 
University or one registered in the Buildings and Land Tax 
registers of the Municipality, as owmer or occupier of property 
of an aggregate annual value of at least Ks. 50 or assessed to 
profession tax in any class but the last in the schedule of the 
Act or assessed to income-tax. Under the Income-Tax Act, 
only persons getting an income of Es. 1,000 and upwards per 
annum are assessable. It wuli thus be observed that except 
in the case of graduates, a person to be qualified as a voter 
must own or occup}^ immovable property whose annual value 
is over Es. 50 or must hold a profession yielding an income of 
at least Es. 1,000 a year, so as to be liable to pay an income 
tax. These qualifications, we venture to observe, are unduly 
high and will tend to restrict the electorate ; in fact, the}'' 
would keep out a very large numbei of persons wdio are eligible 
to vote under existing rules. In the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, if a person is assessed to the qualifying tax (h) during 
the half-year preceding the preparation of the Municipal 

(6) Qualifying tax means either the general tax or the tax on vehicles 
and animals other than vehicles and animals plying lor hire or i:ept for the 
purpose of being let out for hire or the aggregate of both the said taxes. 
[See cl. 3 of Sec. 11.] 

S 
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Election Eoll, at the rate not less than Es. 30 per annum, he 
is entitled to vote. There seems to be no reason why the 
limit of Es. 30 fixed by the Bombay Act should not be adopted 
here. 


The proposed rules omit two classes of voters — pensioners 
drawing Es. 15 to Es. 50, and persons drawing a salary 
of Es. .30 to Es. 50, per mensem. The tendency should 
be to increase the fi-anchise and not to restrict it, and 
the withdrawal of the franchise from these persons, 'which will 
have the effect of largely reducing the number of voters, is to 
be regretted. It should be remembered that a large body of 
intelligent and educated men are drawing small salaries ranging 
from Es. 30 to Es. 50, and pensioners, as a class, are likely 
to be of great help in Municipal administration. These two 
classes of persons, moreover, will not ordinarily be subject to 
corrupt influences and may be safely trusted to exercise their 
franchise with a due sense of responsibility. 

The insistence of a residence qualification in the case of 
owners of property seems unnecessary. Owners of property, 
wherever they may be, have as large a stake, if not more, in the 
administration of their towns, as mere residents. 

The abolition of plural voting is another important matter 
which requires serious, consideration. The draft rules provide 
that in the case of voters having the right to vote in more than 
one ward, they shall be registered only in one ward. The 
rule seems unfair and cannot be legally supported. A person 
need not be given votes in proportion to the amount of taxes 
paid by him, but if in several wards he owns immovable 
properties in respect of which he pays the qualifying taxes in 
each of such wards, it is difficult to see why his right to vote in 
each of these wards should be taken away. He is entitled to 
safeguard his interests in the several wards in which he owns 
properties by having a legitimate voice in returning the coun- 
cillor for those wards. 
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Qualifications of Candidates. — It is certainly desirable 
that the qualifications for the candidates should be raised, the 
object being to secure a better class of councillors. We are in 
agreement with the Government that only graduates of five 
years standing should be eligible for councillorship. 

Occupiers of houses paying the qualifying tax are no 
doubt qualified to vote, but there appears to be no reason why 
persons who are merely occupiers should also be qualified for 
the office of councillor. We venture to submit that mere 
occupation of qualifying property should not be held to be a 
sufficient qualification for a councillor, (cf. Sec. II of the 
English Municipal Corporations Act, Arnold, pp. 27, Ac.) 

The rules should clearly recognise that unlike in the case 
of voting, to be qualified to be elected as a councillor, resi- 
dence within municipal limits is necessary. The leading 
object of a municipal corporation is to invest the inhabitants 
of a defined locality with a corporate existence for the purpose 
of local government, and it is of the essence of municipal 
government that councillors should reside within the local 
limits of the municipality concerned. They should be in close 
touch with municipal afiairs and the administration of the 
municipality. It is therelorc desirable that residence within 
municipal limits should be insisted on in the case of munici- 
pal candidates. 

Government servants should be prohibited fi’om contest- 
ing elective seats. Government can always nominate them, 
if they so desire. 

In most cases the municipalities are divided into wards 
for purposes of electing councillors, but in a few municipalities 
the election is in respect of the whole town. Except in cases 
where division of a town into wards is impracticable, it is 
desirable in the interests of efficient municipal administration, 
that municipalities should be divided into wards and that 
each ward should have its representative on the council. The 
system of dividing municipalities into wards for electoral and 
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administrative purposes has several advantages not the least of 
which is that each councillor can give greater attention to the 
wants and defects of the small area which he represents. 
Unless a councillor is made to identify himself with a 
particular ward, there will be no general improvement in 
municipal administration. 

Under Eiile 8 of the proposed rules, against the chair- 
man’s orders, an appeal lies to the Collector of the District. 
We are of opinion that appeals, in all cases, should lie to a 
civil court. Important questions of status involving intricate 
questions of law can be disposed of more satisfactorily by 
competent civil courts than by the Collector. Orders passed 
on appeal by a civil court may be made final. 

PnocEDUBE AT ELECTIONS. — It seems to US that there is 
no reason why Government should fill up an elective seat by 
nomination. Wlienevej’ any yacancy occurs in elective seats, 
it must be filled up only by election. Under E. 9, each 
electoral register is in force until the next electoral register 
is published and therefore the contingency contemplated in 
E. 1], viz,, the occurrence of a vacancy in elective seats at a 
time wEen no valid electoral registers are in existence’’ 
can hardly arise. Collectors should have no power to defer an 
election on any account. The rules must be framed in such 
a manner that whenever an elective seat becomes vacant, an 
imperative duty is cast upon the chairman to fill up 
the vacancies by election which should be held as early as 
possible on the occurrence of the vacancy. Eule 12 provides 
that the poll should be open for at least 4 hours between 8 
a.m. and 6 p.m. No discretion should be left to the chair- 
man regarding the time during wEich the polling shall go on. 
On the date fixed for election, the poll must be open between 
certain fixed hours, say 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. The interval — a 
period of 3 d-, ■■■ * "I between the closing of the poll 

and the declaration of the result is objectionable for obvious 
reasons. It is highly desirable that all objections to voting 
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should be Jicidecl and the votes counted and the result de- 
clared on the very day of election. To obviate any delay in the 
progress of election, it may be provided that where the polling 
officer is in doubt as to the claim of any person to vote, he 
may have the voting card deposited in a special ballot box. 
At the close of the polling this special ballot box may be 
examined and the polling officer or the chairman may con- 
sider the objections and pass his orders on the disputed votes, 
before counting the votes recorded in the ordinary ballot box. 
After passing his orders and ascertaining the correct number of 
valid votes recorded in the special ballot box, the ordinary 
ballot box may be examined and the result of the voting 
declared. 

The rules regarding the procedure to be adopted at the 
taking of the poll do not provide for several cases that are 
likely to arise. It is presumed tliat the principles of enmmon 
law will apply in cases not expressly provided for by the rules. 

Election DisputEvS, — Kule 30 provides for validity of 
elections being questioned by a petition put in before the 
Collector of the District. We would substitute for the Collec- 
tor the nearest civil court. In England a special election court — 
a Judge of the High Court — has been constituted by statute 
for the trial of election petitions. In Bombay City, the Chief 
Judge of the Small Cause Court has exclusive jurisdiction. In 
Calcutta, the jurisdiction is confined in a Judge of the High 
Court sitting in the Original Side. As we have already 
pointed out, Eules 30 — 36, even if they should be retained as 
now framed, should form part of the substantive law. Ordi- 
nary civil courts could not be deprived of their jurisdiction by 
executive rules. It is very doubtful if the rules vesting an 
exclusive jurisdiction in Collectors will not be icltra vires and 
whether in spite of the rules ordinary civil courts will not 
have co-ordinate iurlsdi'.-i i«m. 

Before concluding, we. may refer to some of the other 
more important changes introduced by the proposed rules. 
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(1) The privilege of companies and other similar 
bodies to nominate a representative at any time on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy is taken away in cases where the person 
authorised to vote on behalf of the company dies or severs his 
connection wdth the firm after the 10th May of any year. 
[Buie 8 (n).] 

(2) The printing of an electoral register is a com- 
mendable change (E. 10). 

(3) Kale 12 refers to the observance of certain preli- 
minaries to an election prior to the occurrence of a vacancy. 
The suggested rule will no doubt have the effect of reducing 

' the period of interregnum ; but it is commonly believed that 
in such cases the retiring councillor has an advantage over a 
new candidate. It is desirable that at least the date fixed for 
the publicatibn of the list of valid nominations sholud be later 
than the date of the occurrence of the vacancy. 

(4) The removal of the identifying officer seems to be 
an undesirable step. His removal besides throwing additional 
work and responsibility on the polling officer takes aw'ay a 
necessary check on false personation. 

(5) Eule 24 (2) refers to the method of voting. 
The introduction of the marking system and the abolition of 
the envelope ballot paper seem to be of doubtful advantage. 
The existing system is easy to understand and people have got 
accustomed to it. The new system, wc fear, will lead to a 
large number of invalid votes. 

Ear-marking Funds. 

[By V. B. A.] 

question has been discussed in Bombay if the sale- 
I proceeds of Municipal lands should not be put into' a 

special fund to be used for reducing the amount which 
otherwise it would be necessary . to raise by loan for the 
purchase of lands or the erection of buildings. The matter is 
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one of more than local interest and may well be considered 
elsewhere. On general principles I am against the creation of 
any funds outside the general municipal fund. The sale- 
proceeds should ordinarily go into the revenue receipts of 
the Corporation and when the budget comes to be made, it is 
open to the Corporation to allot moneys from the revenue 
account towards ne\v buildings to be built or lands to be acquired, 
reducing pro tanto the amount that will have to be borrowed 
for such purposes. It may be argued that the Municipality 
may in the absence of a special fund fritter away such sums on 
other objects, but the experience of Madras in the matter of 
the special taxes and fees levied for the piu'pose of meeting the 
cost of the new drainage and water-supply works shows that 
you cannot tie up the hands ot a governing body by any such 
artificial rules. The proper course is to go carefully into 
every item of expenditure before framing a budget and not to 
ear-mark pai'ticular receipts for particular expenditure of a 
kindred character. I do not forget the memorable case of the 
Tanjore District Board which forms an apparent exception to 
my statement. Here in a lucky moment of inspiration a 
Collector conceived the idea of putting 3 pies of the road cess 
into a special fund to be accumulated for building future rail- 
ways. Bor years the fund went on accumulating unnoticed 
by successive Presidents and membei’s of the District Board. 
And when the opportunity came, Tanjore became the owner of 
a railw^ay. 

Local and Municipal Accounts. 


[By V. E. A.] 

T he question of local accounts has been receiving attention 
in various Provinces. The Chief Commissioner of 
Assam has published rules for keeping accounts in 
small Municipalities and Unions ; the Government of the 
United Provinces has framed rules for its District Boards 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
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has been making rules for the Municipalities in the Berars. 
All this is a good sign, for a sound system of account-keeping 
is essential to the honesty of public transactions. The rules 
themselves are extremely simple and call for no criticism being 
the ordinary rules of public accounts. It is interesting how- 
ever to compare them with the Madras Union Boards Manual, 
the Local Fund Manual, and the Municipal Accoimt Code 
which provide for the same three sets of institutions. 

The elaborateness of detail and the complexity of these 
codes are evidence of the comparatively greater development 
of local bodies in Madras. One provision in the Berar rules 
which may amuse the local reader is the provision requiring 
all accounts to be maintained in English “ as far as practi- 
cable. ” 

Electricity in Hospitals. 


T he extent to which electricity enters into a modern 
hospital is brought home very vividly in connection 
with the equipment of the Sick Children’s Hospital at 
Yorkhill, Glasgow, which was opened some months ago by His 
Majesty the King. The buildings are electrically lighted 
throughout by some two thousand incandescent lamps. The 
thirteen lifts and the wdiole of the laundry, kitchen, and other 
machinery are operated by this agent, for which some forty 
motors have been installed. Ventilation depends exclusively 
upon electric fans. The Intercommunicating Telephone System 
has thirty stations, in addition to the postal instruments. The 
clocks are controlled upon the magneta system ; while 
further extensive and varied uses of electricity are shown 
in connection with electro-surgery, Eontgen ray, high-fi’e- 
quency, and other special apparatus. The installation — 
which was carried out under the supervision of Messrs. Sayers 
and Caldwell, who, acting as consulting engineers, gave expert 
advice upon several matters — is considered to be one of the 
most complete in the United Kingdom. 
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Board Elementary Schools in 
Cattle-sheds. 

T he proceeding's oL' the Peddapiir Taluk Board reported 
in the Gochivarl District Gazette of September 1915 
reveal a state ot affairs which, we believe, is not 
uncommon in many other parts of the Madras Presidency. 
Sarabhavaram is a village within the jurisdiction of the 
Peddapur Taluk Board and so long ago as in November 1912 
the Board started an elementary school in the village. The 
subsequent history ot this Board school is given in the reply 
of the President of the Board to an inteipellation from one of 
the members. “ The school is located rent free in a cattle 
shed belonging to the proprietor of Sarabhavaram and there 
has been no change in its location except on certain occasions 
temporarily. The Sub- Assistant Inspector of schools reports 
that he heard that the place where the school was located was 
originally a cattleshed and it has been the same till now. The 
school is not closed during rainy season generally but tempo- 
rarily shifted to other places when cattle had to be tied there. 
The cattle are tied in the shed eceii now during nightT Such 
are the surroundings of a school started and maintained under 
the aegis of a Taluk Board in one of the richest and most 
advanced Districts of this presidency. When local boards 
find no scruple in locating their schools in cattle sheds, why 
wonder if the private teacher-manager goes in for a pig-sty to 
locate his school ? 
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[Bombay .1 

Bombay Corporation; 

T own-Planning. — In exercise oi the powers conrerj-od l)v 
siil)-seclioii (2) of section 1 of the Bombay Town-Plan- 
nm^^ Act, 1915 (Bojubay 1 of 3915), the (Tovernor iti 
CoiTiicil is pleased to direct that with effect from the 1st day oi 
September 1915, the said Act shall extend to the City oi Bijapin*, 
and to the Poona Suburban Municipal area and to that part oi 
the Bhamburda and Erandavvana which is situated in the City 
Municipal District and which lies on the left bank of the 
Mutha river and from the 15th September 1915, to the 
Municipal Districts of Hubli and DhMwM and Panchgani and 
to the city of Karachi. 

Pees for hdxAMiNATioN of Articles uy Mitnicipal 
Analyst. — The Bombay Corporation has given sanction to the 
Municipal Analyst's foes for the examination of milk and for 
Vidal’s test tor enteric being reduced from Es. 15 and Es 1.0 
to Es. 10 and Es. 5 respectively from the current official yoai'. 

The Overburdened Tax-payebs. — The owners of 
buildings in Bombay will feel thankful to Dr. Nadirshaw H. 
B. Sukhia on whose motion the Corporation passed the follovvi j ig 
resolution : — 

“ That in view of the various costly sanitary improvements 
involving structural alterations in large or small and old or new 
buildings that owners are indiscriminately required to carry out 
from time to time by diffioront Municipal Departments, viz., the 
Health, the Malaria, the Drainage, the Water, and the Executive 
Engineer’s, and in view of the prices of building materials and sani- 
tary fittings and appliances having so greatly enhanced since the 
present Municipal Act of 1888 came into force over a quarter of a 
century ago, and in view of the very heavy incidence of taxation 
in the city, and in view of the fact that in proportion to the age of 
buildings in the city much heavier repairs become necessary, the 
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Commissioner be requsted to report whether it is desirable and 
feasible to give some relief to the over-taxed property-holders in the 
city, and, if so, with a view to have the sanitary improvements 
expedited without opposition or delay, whether section 154 of the 
Municipal Act should not be amended so as to allow, in fixing the 
rateable value of properties, a deduction of 20 per centum instead of 
10 per centum as at present of the annual rent, as the latter is not at 
all sufficient for even ordinary repairs and painting or whether the 
provisions of the Municipal Act, relating to payment of compensation 
to owners should not be modified so as to enable the Commissioner 
to grant proportionate rebate in property taxes by instalments - or 
otherwise to those house-owners who have to incur heavy costs in 
complying with the Municipal requisitions regarding sanitary im- 
provements with respect to existing buildings.” 

jMathkhan Hill Station Municipality Wateli-Wurks 
Loan, — The Matheran Hill Station IMnnicipality have 
applied for a loan of Es. 95,200 under the provisions of the 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1914, for the execution of 
^vorks in order to pi'cvide a good pipe water-supply to the 
Hill Station. The estimated cost of the first stage which is 
to be undertaken is Es. 1,90,408. Of this a free grant of 
Es. 95,208 has already been sanctioned by G-overnment. 

[Bengal.] 

Calcutta Corporation. 

ChiMMUTATioN OF PENSIONS. — The Calcutta Gazette of 
Hepteinber 1st publishes the rules made by the Corporation of 
Calcutta under cl. (5) of section 78 of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, foi' regulating the commutation of pensions granted to 
Municipal officers and servants into lump sum payments. 

[Howrah Municipality.] 

Water- Works Improvements. — The Howrah Munici- 
pality has applied fora loan ofEs. 1,00,000 from Government 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum and repay- 
able in forty equal half-yearly instalments of Es. 3,655-8-0 
each, to meet the cost of the Water-works Improvement Scheme. 
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[Suri Municipality.] 

Drainage Scheme. — The scheme siibiRitted by the 
Coniinissioners of the Suri Municipality for pcoviJing drainage 
to a portion of that Municipality has been approved by the 
Governor in Council. The particulars of the scheme are as 
follows : — 

(a) The scheme provides for the construction of main 
and branch drams in the more thickly populated parts of the 
town of Suri. AU the outfalls will l>e into the rice-fields at 
some distance from habitations. Existing pucca drains will be 
remodelled and in some places the roads will be raised. Provi- 
sion has been made for hushing of drains by means of water- 
carts. 

{h) The estimated cost of the scheme is Ks. 38,000. 

(c) The estimated cost of the maintenance is Es. 1,500 
per annum. 

(d) The sum of Ea. 33,000 on account of the cost of 
the scheme will be met as follows : — 

Es. 

Loan to be taken by the municipality from 

the Government .. ... ... ‘22,000 

Contribution from Government ... 11,000 

Total ... 33,000 

(e) The loan of Es. 22,000 will bear interest at 4 per cent, 
per annum, and will be repaid in 15 years by 30 equal half- 
yearly instalments of Es. 982-4-9 each. 

[Madras.] 

Coimbatore District Board* 

Financial Help For Boring Wells. — The following 
interpellation put by a member of the District Board was dis- 
allowed under Eule 1 of the Rules for interpellating the 
President : In view of the fact that the major portion of 
the lands in this District are cultivated by means of well 
irrigation, will the President recommend to the Board the 
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adoption of the system in Bombay District Boards whereby 
the Boards offer financial help to agriculturists for lioring 
wells on condition that they must pay it when they are 
successful and need not do so if the boring is unsuccessful ? 

[United Provinces.! 

Allahabad Municipality. 

Increase op Assessment during the year. — The follow- 
ing revised rules have been passed by Government in substitu- 
tion of the existing rules (‘20 and 29) with reference tu the 
assessment and collection of house-tax in the Allahabad 
Municipality : 

The following shall be substituted for existing rules 20 
and 29 : — 

“ 20. — (1) If, during the currency of any assessment, any 
increase of rent or alteration or improvement is made to any 
house or building which may enhance the annual value of the 
same, or if a house assessed on capital cost is subsequently, 
during the currency of the assessment leased out at a rent 
giving an annual value greater than that resulting from the 
assessment on capital cost, the board may cause such house or 
building to be again valued, and such last mentioned valuation 
shall remain in force and the tax shall be assessed according 
to it until the expiry of the current period of assessment, or 
until within that period another increase of rent or alteration 
or improvement is made, in which case the house or building 
may be valued and rated again. 

(2) If, during the currency of any assessment, the 
value of any house or building shall suffer depreciation by a 
decrease in the annual value or otherwise, the board shall, as 
soon as practicable, on application being made to the Secre- 
tary in writing by the owner of such house or building, cause 
it to be again valued ; and such last mentioned valuation shall 
remain in force, and the tax shall be assessed according to it, 
until the expiry of the current assessment, subject to the pro- 
visions of the preceding clause of this rule.” 
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'' 29. When any house or portion of a house in resjiect 
of which tax is levied falls vacant, or is deanolisl'ied or 
renawed otherwise tlnin by the urd(M; of tlie municipal lioard, 
the owner shall lie entitled to a refund of the ]n‘ 0 })ortionate 
part of the tax paid (U* to evemption from the pr(')portionaie 
part of the tax ])aya))le on account oi the period snlisetjnent to 
snch fallinjj^’ vacant, demolition or removal : Pi'ovided that 
notice thereof in writing is .< 4 iven t(> tlie municipal boaial 
within 15 days fi'om the date of siudi ialling vacant, demoli- 
tion or removal. If the said notice is not j^iven within the 
said ])ei‘iod of 15 days, tlie owner shall not be entitled to a 
refund or to exemption for any day u]^ to and including' the 
date on which the notice is i*eceived in the oflice of the board : 
Provided also that no owner shall be entitled to claim a 
refund nr exenpition of tax on account of a house or building 
remaining vacant foi* a period of less than three consecutive 
months." 

Public Health and Sanitation. 

Model Lectures on Sanitary Subjects. 

[PEEpAinii> BY IMajoe W. a. Justice. ii.B., c.m. .d.p.h., I.M.S.] 

Disposal of refuse. 

S TKKET sweepings — offal Ivoin stables and cowsheds — 
floor swi'.-pin--, and kitclion rubbish from houses, coffee 
shops, bazaars, etc., — the efficient disposal of this is of 
great importance. It should on no account be thrown on the 
street or into backyards but should be collected in receptacles 
which should be emptied daily by the rubbish carts. If 
allowed to collect near houses, it soon becomes a nuisance 
giving off" unpleasant odours and is certain to become a j)owor- 
ful breeding place for flies. Your duty to your neighbour as 
well as to 3 'ourself should assist you to give this importiuit 
subject regarding the sanitation of your dw^elliugs your 
unremitting attention. 
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The aiiiOiuit of iiiblush varies, oi course, accoj-dNi^ to 
ciL'cumstauces and no definite esiiniato can he laid do^v^J of 
the amount to be removed : it can (Uilv }_)e j^aiued bv experience. 
In Madi'as town, BO-I tons of ru'bbisli are reiu<j\ed and dis- 
posed ot daily. The best method of disposal Inirnin^. in 
small towns and villages, small incinerators -^ludi n.s am now 
used in various parts of Madras i»jay well he med. In larger 
towns, you got lai'ge incineraLOis or tlie type seen at Basin 
Bridge and Krishnanipct in Madi'as. Inciiiei-aiioii is difficult 
to carry out in places witli a heavy rainlail sitcli ;is the west 
coast and slieds tor storing and drying tlie ruhbisli have to be 
erected in addition to the incinerahjr. Tlie uexfc best method 
IS to use the iTiblnsh to fill up iow-lymg laud. A site is 
selected which must be at some distance if'om the village or 
town — the land must be dry and should not bo subject to 
flooding. It subject to flooding, it should hrst be drained. 
The garbage is deposited to a deptli of two feet and covered 
with dry earth — the land can then be cultivated with ciups — 
grass, sugarcane or tobacco. It is better to screen the rubbish 
of tins, pieces of wood, stones, broken chatties, etc., placing 
these at the bottom layer and superimposing the screened 
rubbish. Some towns and villages derive an income from tlie 
sale of rubbish which must be stored. To store JTibbish 
requires much care and attention, otherwise the depot is bound 
to become a nuisance and can be smelt over a mile away. 
The depot if on level or low lying ground should be bunded 
all round to pi*event flooding. Each day the rubbish deposited 
should be covered with dry earth. Sites for rubbish depots 
should be selected at considerable distance (over a mile) from 
habitations ; this is necessary to protect wells and other 
sources of drinking water and to minimise the danger of flies. 
Bubbish is sometimes used to fill up tanks — the water in the 
tank should be first drained away or pumped out ; drains 
placed at a depth of 5 feet so that the water will not again 
rise above this, and the rubbish deposited over them. 

Bubbish carts, in large towns, are generally of •28-32 
cubic feet capacity but in the west coast they are smaller as 
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they ai'e drawn by coolies. The caj*ts should never be filled 
too tall as the rubbish falls out on the road to the depot. 

The removal of rublush in many towns is let out on 
contract wdiich is not satisfactory as wlien it is run depart- 
mentally — each towm should have its owui plant and staff’. 

Ni^ht-rsoil should under no cirumstances be mixed wuth 
rubbish. It sliould always be separately removed and dis- 
posed of. 

Precautions against Summer Diarrhoea in Infants, 

The Ilfoi'd Urban Distiict Council have issued the 
following instructions to prevent summer diarrhoea in infants. 
The instructions are printed in a card which is sent to the 
parent of every child born within the last 12 months. 

1. Hot weather is very likely to cause fatal diar- 
rhoea in infants. 

2. Flies are apt to carry the infection of diarrhoea. 

d. All wdndovvs should be kept open day and night so 
as to obtain as much fresh air as possible. 

4. Infants fed by hand are more likely to suffer from 
diarrhoea than infants fed on the breast. 

5. All milk should be boiled before use. 

fi. All vessels used for storing milk must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and covered with a clean cloth to keep out 
the flies and dust. 

7. Feeding bottles and teats must be kept m clean 
cold water. 

8. When asleep a muslin curtain should be spread 
over the baby, to prevent the flies settling on the child’s 
mouth. 

9. If the baby shows any signs of indigestion or 
diarrhoea, no milk should be given for 24 hours, but a little 
plain barley or rice water instead ; if the diarrhoea then con- 
tinues, medical advice should be at once obtained. 
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Memorandum on the Steps requisite to be taken on the 
Notification of a Case of Small-pox." 

At the present time an outbreak of small-pox would be 
especially serious ; and, as there are possibilities of importa- 
tion of small-pox, it behoves all Sanitary Authorities to see 
that all preparations for dealing with this disease are in 
working order. The present Memorandum is concerned with 
the measures needed for promptly controlling the first notified 
cases of small-pox, as it is on such action that success chiefly 
depends. 

The steps indicated below are those which would normally 
be taken in a well organised sanitary district ; but it has been 
thought well to set them out, especially for the information of 
medical officers of health of smaller districts, and of deputy 
medical officers of health acting for officers who have gone on 
active military service. 

Kecent vaccination or re- vaccination constitutes the only 
safeguard against attack for persons exposed to the infection 
of small-pox, and all the measures set out below can be carried 
out with a much more certain prospect of success in a well 
vaccinated community. 

Notification of the Disease. 

The weekly statistical returns forwarded by the Local 
Government Board to every medical officer of health in the 
country should be carefully examined, in order that the 
presence of infection in the country may be early recognised. 

When the first case of small-pox is notified in a sanitary 
area, the medical officer of health should at once confidentially 
acquaint each medical practitioner practising within the area, 
in order that he may be warned in connection with any 
suspicious case coming under his charge. At the same time 
neighbouring medical officers of health should be similarly 
warned, 

* Prom a memorandumiissued by the Local GoYCEnment Board, 

10 
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In the ordinary course, notification of cases of infectious 
disease is made through the post. For small-pox this means 
the loss of valuable time. It is important that the medical 
practitioners in the sanitary area should immediately com- 
municate personally or by telephone to the medical officer of 
health any suspicion they entertain as to a case of small-pox, 
so as to enable the medical officer of health at once to visit the 
suspected patient with the practitioner. Medical officers of 
health of combined areas should arrange to secure the object 
aimed at in this paragraph by special local arrangements. 

The notification of a case of small-pox calls for immediate 
inquiry by the medical officer of health into the movements of 
the patient — 

{a) during the fortnight preceding the commencement 
of his attack ; and 

(b) during the period between the onset of his first 
symptoms and the hour of notification. 

Painstaking inquiry under the first heading will, in most 
instances, enable the source of infection in a previous patient 
to be ascertained. This patient may not previously have been 
recognised as having small-pox ; and in this event it becomes 
necessary to prepare an immediate list of all persons who have 
been in contact with him, and submit them to systematic 
surveillance, as also all persons who have been in contact with 
the notified patient. 

With the same object in view — the prompt discovery of 
unnotified cases of small-pox — ^the notification of cases of 
chicken-pox may be made compulsory, In a number of 
outbreaks of small-pox, valuable time has been lost by mis- 
taking cases of this disease for chicken-pox. 

Following on the prompt recognition and notification of 
each case of the disease, the action required includes : — 

1. The immediate removal of each patient to an isola- 
tion hospital ; 
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2. The satisfactory disinfection of the infected house 
and its contents, including persons who have been in contact 
with the patient ; 

3. The tracing and daily surveillance of all known 
contacts ; and 

4. The immediate vaccination or re-vaccination of 
these contacts. 

Hospital Provision, 

Satisfactory hospital provision for small-pox patients can 
rarely be improvised. A Sanitary Authority which has not 
such accommodation, either independently or under an agree- 
ment with some other Sanitary Authority, is incurring a heavy 
responsibility. Smaller Sanitary Authorities can best secure 
such provision by combined action with other Sanitary Authori- 
ties. The modern possibilities of communication by means of 
motor ambulances render it practicable f^r a single hospital to 
serve a large area. In view of the importance of having 
immediate hospital accommodation available for small-pox 
patients and of the extreme ease with which the infection of 
small-pox is spread, it should be arranged that : — 

1. Hospital accommodation for isolating first cases 
should at once be available ; 

2. More extended hospital accommodation should be 
available at short notice ; 

3. The hospital should be as remote from inhabited 
districts as is practicable ; 

4. The treatment of small-pox should not be under- 
taken on the same site as that of any other disease ; 

5. The hospital site should be adequately fenced, to 
prevent unauthorised communication between the occupants 
of the hospital and persons outside ; 

6. The rules as to disinfection and as to vaccination or 
re-vaccination, of staff should be as strictly enforced as in the 
case of contacts with patients, before their admission to hospital, 

^ sanitary inspeators and disinfectors. 
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The provision of an ambulance for the removal of patients 
is important. 

Some Sanitary Authorities have arranged for the treat- 
ment of cases of tuberculosis in their small-pox hospitals ; 
and these arrangements have been approved by the Board 
subject to satisfactory provision for the immediate hospital 
isolation of early cases of small-pox. It is not suggested that 
these arrangements should be altered. 

Disinfection. 

Thorough and complete disinfection is needed in this more 
than in any other infectious disease. This cannot be carried 
out unless there is an efficient disinfecting apparatus available 
for disinfection of the bedding and clothing of patients and 
contacts. As is well-known, special care is needed in the 
conveyance of such articles to the disinfecting apparatus, as 
also in connection with ambulance provision. 

In order to secure adequate disinfection and cleansing of 
an infected dwelling by the well-known methods, it is desirable 
that persons who have been in contact with the patient should 
be removed to a shelter, where they can be temporarily housed 
during the process of disinfection of their clothing and bedding. 
At this time the offer of vaccination or re- vaccination should 
'be again pressed if not previously accepted. 

The Tracing and Surveillance of Contacts. 

As already indicated, a careful list should be compiled of 
all persons who may possibly have been in contact with the 
patient, or with the previous patient from whom he was infect- 
ed. The preparation of this complete list should be one of the 
earliest tasks of the Public Health Staff, after the notification 
of a case of small-pox. These contacts need careful surveillance 
during the sixteen days after their exposure to infection. They 
should be visited daily and carefully questioned and examined, 
especially from the tenth day after their first exposure to 
infection onwards, until it is certain that the danger of develop- 
ment of disease has passed. When the contacts are numerous, 
this task is difficult and irksome ; but the success of action for 
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controlling an outbreak depends largelj^ on tlie completeness 
with which the task is carried out, and on the completeness 
with which the list of contacts has been prepared and the 
source of infection has been traced. 

If any contacts have removed to another area, tlie medical 
officer of health of that area should at once be informed. If, 
for any reason, it is feared that the list of contacts is incomplete, 
a house to house visitation may be desirable in the neighbour- 
hood in which a case of small-pox has occurred, to make 
inquiries as to suspicious illness and to advise vaccination or 
re-vaccination. If further cases are feared, common lodging 
houses and other collections of itinerant persons should receive 
special supervision. 

In view of the fact that small-pox is now commonly 
derived from abroad, all notifications from Port Medical Officers 
of Health as to persons arriving in a given area from ships on 
which cases of small-pox have occurred should receive the same 
attention as is given to local contacts. 

The Vaccination or Re-vaccination of Contacts. 

The measures so far enumerated are only successful when 
they are carried out by a staff, including the medical officer of 
health, sanitary inspector, ambulance driver, disinfector, 
nurses and wardmaids, who have been rendered immune to 
small-pox by recent vaccination or re-vaccination. That is 
the teaching of past experience. 

Similarly, every person who has been in contact with the 
'small-pox patient or his belongings, and who is unprotected by 
fairly recent vaccination or re- vaccination, should be so protect- 
ed. When this can be done, the control of small-pox becomes 
one of the most satisfactory measures in public health adminis- 
tration. Unless this can be done, there is constant risk of a 
failure to control the disease. 

It is extremely important that vaccination should be 
carried out promptly after exposure to infection, and for this 
purpose the medical officer of health should act in the closest 
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co-operation with the public vaccinator from the first. If any 
difficulty is anticipated under this heading, it is desirable that 
the Sanitary Authority should approach the Board of Guardians 
with a view to the medical officer of health being appointed 
deputy public vaccinator. 

Special Instructions to Vaccination Officers, 

1. On the occurrence of any prevalence of small-pox the 
Vaccination Officer should give his first and special attention 
to the particular localities in which the infection exists. 

2. In order that for this purpose he may have the ear- 
liest possible information of the occurrence of cases of the 
disease, the Guardians should invite the Medical Officer of 
Health to give information to the Vaccination Officer of each 
case of small-pox as soon as it is notified, and, with the same 
object, the co-operation of persons who visit among the poor 
should be secured. They should also instruct their District 
Medical Officers to give the Vaccination Officer immediate 
notice of every fresh case of small-pox which comes under 
their care, and should arrange with the Eegistrars of Deaths 
to forward to him immediate notice of each death registered 
from small-pox. For convenience of transmitting such notices, 
each District Medical Officer and Eegistrar should be sup- 
plied with forms duly stamped for post, or with post-cards 
adapted for the purpose. Private medical practitioners may 
be invited to give similar information. 

3. In each locality in which the infection exists, the 
Vaccination Officer should, with the utmost possible dispatch, 
personally ascertain what children are unprotected by vaccina- 
tion, and should use his utmost exertions to obtain the prompt 
vaccination of all such children. Generally speaking, his own 
judgment and local knowledge will guide him as to the manner 
in which his inquiries can best be made ; but in infected courts 
or alleys, as well as in certain kinds of streets, inquiries from 
house, to house, and, in tenement houses, from room to room, 
will be indispensable. 
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4. Where any child (between the ages of six months and 
fourteen years) who has not already had small-pox, or has not 
been duly certified as insusceptible of vaccination, or has not 
come within the terms of exemption under section ‘2 of the 
Vaccination Act, 1898, or whose vaccination is not at the time 
standing postponed under medical certificate, is found to be un- 
vaccinated, the Vaccination Officer should take steps to procure 
the vaccination of the child with all practicable speed. 

With regard to unvaccinated children, not yet six months 
old, who may be in infected localities, the Vaccination Officer 
should advise the parents not to incur the unnecessary risk of 
waiting for the child to reach that age before having its 
vaccination performed. In no house in which there is small- 
pox ought any child to remain unvaccinated, unless on medical 
examination it is pronounced unfit to be vaccinated. 

5. All representations made as above should be ac- 
companied with information as to the existing arrangements 
for vaccination, including any special temporary provisions 
which may have been made under Section 7 of the Vaccination 
Act, 1898, for Public Vaccination in the district. 

6. The Vaccination Officer should make it well known 
that the Public Vaccinator is at liberty to re-vaccinate all 
persons who shall not be less than ten years old and shall not 
have been previously re-vaccinated within a period of ten 
years, who apply to him for that purpose ; and that 
persons not vaccinated since childhood, who are likely to 
be exposed to contagion ought to be re-vaccinated without, 
delay. Above all, this is necessary for persons whose original 
marks of vaccination are imperfect. 

7. In the event of many artizans requiring re- vaccination, 
and being unwilling to lose part of their working day for the 
purpose of securing the desired protection, it may be ex- 
pedient that the Vaccination Officer should confer with the 
Gruardians as to attendances being given by the Public Vaccina- 
tor at some specified hour in the .evening. 
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8. Generally, the Vaccination Officer should take every 
means to ensure that the vaccination of his whole district is as 
complete as possible. He should make frequent examination 
of his birth lists ; and deal, as soon as practicable, with every 
-case of default as it arises ; and he should be prompt and 
diligent in his inquiries respecting the other children to whom 
his duties extend under Section 7 of his “Instructions,” as 
issued by the Local Government Board. 

9. The Vaccination Officer should give immediate in- 
formation to the local Sanitary Authority of any house in 
which small-pox has appeared, and of which no information' 
has reached him from the Medical Officer of Health, in order 
that needful means of isolation and disinfection may be taken.' 

The Fly Danger. 

The campaign which was inaugurated in the United 
States some two or three years ago for the extermination of the 
fly has extended to England, Prevention is better than cure ; 
and this end can be achieved to a very pronounced degree by 
rendering the household dust-bin and other garbage receptacles 
absolutely untenable by the pest. According to the pamphlet 
which has been issued by the Imperial College of Science, the 
fly has been proved guilty of carrying the germs of typhoid, 
tuberculosis, cholera, anthrax, and plague ; while it is suspect- 
ed of being the principal factor in the dissemination of 
ophthalmia, dysentery, and infantile diarrhoea. As part of the 
house-fly campaign instituted by the Zoological Society, 
Professor Maxwell Lefray, in a lecture, has said it w^as worth 
noting that flies needed moist conditions for their larvae ; dry 
material breeds no flies. Flies also dislike darkness. Munici- 
pal and other ^ tips ’ should be treated with chloride of lime. 
The burning of refuse of all sorts was strongly recommended. 
Sulphate of iron might be applied either powdered or in a 20 
per cent, solution. When possible, stable manure should 
be kept in covered enclosures. For open receptacles or heaps 
most satisfactory results were obtained from borax treatments. 
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Borax in small ainoiuits, such as one and a quarter pounds 
per eiglit bushels of manure, desti'oyed 98 to 99 per cent, of 
the maggots. A 20 per cent, solution ot slaked lime was also 
said to be a good larvicide. For indoors, a solution of forma- 
lin (40 per rent, formaldehyde), one tablespoonful to one 
pint of water, with the addition of a little bread or sugar, 
attracts and poisons flies if distributed in shallow vessels in 
light spots. Flies avoid shade. Vessels with a crust of bread 
in each should be set out overnight to draw the earliest flies. 
Milk, water, food and fruit should be covered, and kept in 
fly-screened larders or meat-safes. The medical officer for 
Westminster has stated in a pamphlet that rooms in which 
there arc many flies may be cleared by pouring twenty drops 
of carbolic acid on a hot shovel or Inirning cones of Persian 
insect powder on a dish or plate. The cones may be made by 
moistening the powder and allowing it to dry. In both cases 
the fumes stupefy the flies, which fall and can be swept up 
and destroyed. 

Consumption and Housing. 

Becent legislation to encourage proper housing in Ontario 
))ids fair to be a potent factor in the work of prevention. No 
doubt the recruiting stations of tuberculosis are found insani- 
tary, over-crowded houses. The intimate social contact, the 
insanitary environment, the moral turpitude, the tendency 
towards dissipation, all are factors involved. Moreover, men 
and women thus associated are not generally so by choice, but 
by necessity. Insufficient wages often drive these unfortunate 
individuals to domicile themselves in such a way as to reduce 
to the lowest possible minimum the expense of natural 
existence. The over-crowded, insanitary tenement houses are 
a prolific source of physical, mental and moral sorrow. From 
its unhallowed walls creep forth diminutive men and women, 
degraded and degenarate. Out of these abodes come forth 
anaemic, palsied, subnormal children. Every child’s start to 
a healthy normal family life must be regarded as a legitimate 
claim by the Province or State. 
ih 
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This Housing Pi*ol)1ein in Ontario is not confined alone 
to the cities, but is [I'Ofjuenfly jnet in rural districts. Here, 
however, it is individual, rather than corporate. The house 
s occupied by one iamily generally, and is unventilated and 
unhygienic, due to tradition or ignorance. The only cure for 
this condition is education. It is not possible to legislate 
here. It is necessary to bide the time when a new generation 
will arise with more knowledge than this one. It is highly 
probable that the great decrease of pulmonary tuberculosis 
has been due to the agitation for the open sleeping apartment, 
and to the fact that many people have adopted more open air 
advantages wdien sleeping. The new architect now included 
the open sleeping room in his dwelling-house plans. The 
story of the evolution of the sleeping porch will be one of the 
interesting chapters of a.rchitectural history in the future.— 
Extract front lieport of Dr. B}iice Hmifh, Tnf^pector of 
pitals in Ontario. 


Water Supply. 

Paris Water Sterilizing Plant. 

T he city of Pans is now operating a large plant in the 
suburbs which is designed for filtering and sterilizing 
the water of the Marne Biver, and the present plant 
can supply about 2,5(X),000 cubic feet of water daily. Steriliz- 
ing after filtration in sand filteiing basins is done by the 
ozone method, and the results are most satisfactory especially 
in the absence of coli bacillus with winch the Marne w’'ater is 
charged. Clarified water from the filters is sent by I'otary 
pumps to a series of ten ozonising tanks or columns. Above 
the range of columns is a large cross collector, or circular feed 
tank, of three feet diameter, and the water descends from it 
into each column, passing on its way through aspirator 
nozzles so as to draw in ozonised air along with the w^ater. 
Contact with the ozone is obtained in the water column, 
then the purified water flows out by a top orifice and is aerated 
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by cascading, then goes into the otf take piping. An elaborate 
plant is used for the production of ozfjiie. and before going 
into the electric ozonisers the air is dried l)y etaidensatiuii of 
moisture in a set of freezing cliamber.^, in ^v]lich a tempera- 
ture of 2 deg. Cent, is maintained by warm piping hriving 
a circulation of chloride of methyl, this being liquified by 
two vertical machines of large output. Two air fans deliver 
the dried air into the ozonisers. Four electrically driven 
centrifugal pumps are used to deliver the filtered waiter to the 
sterilizing column. The present plant is operated by the 
Municipality of Pans . — Sclent Anier. 

Testing and refixing private meters. 

The Bombay Corporation liave given their approval to 
the following scale of fees being fixed tor I'emoving meters 


for testing purposes 

and refixing the same after 

the test is 

completed : — 




Por removing and refixing 

or 1" Kennedy 

Es. 

meter 


... 

4 

Do. 

do. 

ir' 

10 

Do. 

do. 

2" 

16 

Do. 

do. 

3" 

20 

Do. 

do. 

upwards of 8” : The actual 

cost, a deposit of Es. 

80 being taken in advance. 


For removing and refixing 

1 ff ;i » 1 

2 > '-I ’ 

Es. 

or IJ" metei'S other than Kennedy's 

2 

Do. 

do. 

■2" 

6 

Do. 

do. 

3" 

10 

Do. 

do. 

4" 

12 

Do. 

do. 

upwards of 

4" : The 


actual cost, a deposit of Es. 15 being taken in advance. 

Water Leakages. 

The Hydraulic Engineer of the Bombay Corporation 
reports that during June 1915, 1896 leaks were repaired and 
1665 defects in house fittings and 712 defects (including 6 
bursts on mains) were found wdiile inspecting. The total 
leakage observed in gallons per hour is reported to be 70,640. 
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Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Bombay.] 


Ext€nsio}i uf the Principles of Local Self -Gov eminent 
in Ueganl to Local Boards. 

W HILE the recommendations of the Decentralization 
Commission which form the basis of the Resolution 
of the Government of India dated the 28th April, 
1915, are generally in accordance with the methods of adminis- 
tration already prevailing in the Bombay Presidency so far as 
municipalities are concerned, it is evident that the administra- 
tive system of the local boards of the Presidency falls short of 
the standard set by the Commission in respect to the organiza- 
tion of these bodies on a popular basis and their emancipation 
from official control. x\lthough it must be recognized that 
such causes as the essential difference between urban and 
rural conditions, the rigidly restricted resources of the local 
boards, the absence in their case of powers of self-taxation, 
the extent to which their funds are regularly absorbed by the 
ordinary maintenance charges of existing works and institu- 
tions, and, finally, the comparatively limited scope of their 
functions generally, militate against progress, it is nevertheless 
the fact that, in comparison with the substantial advance 
which has taken place of late years ki respect to munici- 
palities, the development of local self-government m the case 
of local boards has been disappointingly slow. The annual 
reports on the administration of these bodies testify with 
monotonous reiteration to the Jack of interest and the absence 
of active co-operation on the part of the non-official members 
and the almost complete apathy and indifference of the 
electorate. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this 
state of affairs is to a large extent attributable to the fact that 
the sytem of administration of the local boards still remains 
what it was when these bodies Avere first constituted under 
the present Act some thij'ty years ago and that during all that 
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time there has been no movement in the direction of endowing 
them with a more liberal organization and releasing them 
from the guiding strings of official control. 

In these circiiuistaiices the Governor in Council is of 
opinion that the time has come when the whole question of 
local board administration in this Presidency should be brought 
under review^ for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is not 
possible to introduce into the existing system certain changes 
which, while leaving unimpaired the power of Government 
and their officers to intervene when maladministration or the 
culpable neglect of obligations on the part of local boards 
occurs, will not only confer on these bodies a freer scope and 
greater responsibility in the management of their affairs, but 
will also ensure that they themselves are by the nature of 
their constitution more wddely and truly representative of the 
interests which they administer. In other words, the object 
which he has in contemplation is the infusion of a moj’e vital 
and real spirit into the principle of local self-government as 
applied to the administration of the rural boards of this 
Presidency. 

With this aim in view the Governor in Council has 
decided to appoint a Committee comprising both officials and 
non-officials and representative of every division of the Presi- 
dency for the purpose of considering and reporting what 
changes it is desirable to effect in the constitution of the 
district and taluka local boards and their system of adminis- 
tration in order to secure a greater measure of progress in the 
development of this form of local self-government. The 
members of the Committee will be as follows : — 

The Honourable Mr. H. S.’ Lawrence, I.C.S., Chairman. 

Mr. P. G. Pratt, I.C.S. 

Mr. C. N. Beddon, I.C.S. 

Mr. G. E. Chatfield, I.C.S. 

The Honourable Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe. 

The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel, Bar.-at-law. 

Rao Bahadur R. C. x\rtal, I.S.O. 

Mir Ayub Khan walad Jam Mir Khan of Lasbela. 
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Among the questions wliich the Committee will more 
particularly consider in the course of their deliberations are 
those referred to in paragraphs *27 to 30 and paragraph 34 of 
the Eesolution of the Grovernment of India relating to elective 
majorities on rural boards, the selection of the chairmen of 
such boards, their financial resources, their powers of taxa- 
tion, and the degree of supervision to be exercised over the 
estimates for and the execution of their public works. The 
Governor in Council hopes that it will be possible for the 
Committee to submit their recommendations not later than 
the end of October next. [G. Ees. No. 6444, dated 18-8-15.] 

[Madras.] 

In G. 0. No. 1129L., dated 7th August 1912, the 
Government impressed on local bodies the desirability of 
working out a sanitary programme for a series of years in 
consultation with the District Medical and Sanitary Officer or 
the Sanitary Commissioner. Presidents of District Boards are 
now requested to communicate to the Sanitary Commissioner 
from time to time all rural sanitary schemes of a general 
nature even in cases in which such schemes are not included 
in the sanitary programme of the district. [G. 0. No. 996L., 
dated 14-7-1915.] 

Legislative Intelligence. 

[Central Provinces.] 

T he Hon’ble Eai Bahadur Bishun Dutt Shukul asked if 
the Government will state what action has been taken 
during the last three years by the District Councils, 
especially of districts under the Jubbulpore Division, for con- 
structing new village roads or improving their condition where 
such already exist. 

Government replied : — 

A certain sum is annually budgeted for by District Coun- 
cils and Boards for the maintenance of village roads and cart 
tracks through the Local Boards, and is, as far as possible, 
devoted to the improvement of nallali crossings and the easing 
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off of approaches. The Chief Commissioner was pleased to 
note considerable progress in this direction during a recent 
tour in Damoli, and general orders were issued in the last 
Resolution on the working of Disti’ict Councils and Local 
Boards enjoining special attention to the matter in all districts. 
Generally speaking, funds are not freely avaiilable at present 
for new construction, pending the completion of the more 
important lines of district communication which have been 
brought on the sanctioned Road Scheme. The figures of 
expenditure under the heads “ Construction ” and '‘Mainte- 
nance” of Village Roads for the past three years are as follows : — 


Ooiisbruction. Maintenance. 

Rs. Es. 

Central Provinces ... 19,57'2 91,457 

Berar *2,000 51,357 

(Jubbulpore Division ... ... 36,575) 


Part of the above amounts has been expended on the 
improvement of main roads within villages. And a scheme 
is now under consideration in Berar for the systematic main- 
tenance of the main village roads within areas to which the 
Village Sanitation Act applies by the application of the net 
bazaar cess, which should properly be devoted to this object. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bishun Dutt Shukul asked 
if the Government will be pleased to state what steps have been 
taken or are proposed to be taken with a view to improve the 
water-supply of rural areas and to introduce experimental 
measures for the formation of Village Unions or Circles as 
recommended by the Resolution of the Government of India 
dated the 23rd May 1914. 

Government replied: — 

Amounts of Rs. 60,000 in the years 1918-14 and 1914-15 
and of Rs. 65,000 in the current year have been distributed to 
District Councils out of the Sanitary Grant for the improve- 
ment of rural water-supply. In addition to these suras, 
District Councils also apply a portion of their available funds 
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for the construction of wells in villages. The expenditure 
under these heads was Es. 8*2, 187 in 1918-14 and Es. 1,23,339 
in 1914-15. 

It has not been considered possible at present to form 
Village Unions to deal with questions of rural sanitation, but 
a provision has been inserted in the new Land Eevenue Bill 
by which panchayats may be associated with the mLikaddam 
to aid him in carrying out his duties in regard to the sanita- 
tion of the village. 

In this way it is hoped that ])ublic opinion will be trained 
in the direction of greater co-operation in village sanitation 
and the formation of Village Unions may become practicable. 

The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur Bishun Dutt Shukul asked if 
Government will be pleased to state what steps are proposed 
to be taken with a view to constitute village pancliayats on the 
principles enunciated by the Government of India in their 
Eesolution on Local Self-Government dated the 28th April 
1915 and if Government will lay for the information of the 
Council previous papers, if any, bearing upon the subject and 
indicating the line of action taken by them in that direction, 
previous to the issue of the above Eesolution. 

Government replied 

The question of instituting village panchayats was fully 
considered by the Administration in 1912 on a reference from 
the Government of India with regard to the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission. It was then found, after 
consulting a large body of both official and non-official opinion, 
including that of the villagers themselves, that there was no 
popular demand for the institution of judicial or administrative 
panchayats, which are in no sense historically indigenous to 
these Provinces. A copy of. the Administration’s letter/ dated 
the 10th July 1912, addressed to the Government of India, 
which summarises the opinions obtained and gives the general 
conclusions arrived at, is laid on the table. 


The letter is priated atjp. 830 supra* 
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III answer to sl previous question by the Hon’ble 
Member, reference has been made to the insertion in the new 
Land Revenue Bill of a provision enabling a committee of 
residents to be associated with tlie muliculclam to assist him in 
carrying out his duties in connection with village sanitation. 
Further than this the Administration is not at present pre- 
pared to go in the direction indicated in the Hon'ble Member’s 
question. 

[Bengal.] 

The Hon’ble Rai Nalinahsha Basu Bahadur asked Gov- 
ernment whether the scheme for the supply of filtered water 
to the town of Asansol has now been completed and, if so, 
when the work is likely to l)e commenced ? 

The following reply was laid on the table : — 

Two alternative detailed schemes have been submitted to 
Government and are under consideration. Work cannot be 
commenced until it has been decided which scheme will be 
adopted. It is hoped that a beginning will be made during 
the current financial year. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surandra Nath Ray asked {a) if 
the Government were aware that from want of definite 
instructions, the District Boards found it difficult to spend the 
amount derived from the Public Works cess in improving the 
supply of good drinking water in villages and for other sanitary 
improvements and (6) whether the Government v/ere consider- 
ing the desirability of issuing instructions to all District Boards 
as to how the amount derived from Public AVoi'ks cess should 
be spent ? 

The following reply was laid on the table : — 

(a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) District Boards have been informed that Govern- 
ment consider it a matter of importance that they should set 
apart a substantial sum from their increased resources for the 
sanitation of villages and for anti-malarial measures. 

A copy of the following circular was also laid on the table. 

12 
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[No. 388-92 M. dated Calcutta, the 7th February, 1914.] 

I AM directed to refer to Government Order No. 980 T. — M., 
dated the 3rd November, 1913, addressed to the Accountant-General, 
Bengal, copy of which was forwarded to you with Memorandum 
No. 981 — 85 M., dated the 3rd November 1913. It was stated 
therein that Government had decided to surrender the Public Works 
cess to District Boards unconditionally for the present year. In 
coming to this decision the Governor in Council was influenced by 
the consideration that Distict Boards are in an exceptional position 
to gauge local requirements, and to determine accordingly to what 
specific purpose this addition to their income can most profitably be 
devoted. Whil6 leaving the District Boards a free hand in the 
expenditure of this income for the current year, His Excellency in 
Council desires to impress upon them the importance of setting apart 
a substantial sum for the sanitation of villages and small towns, for 
the improvement of water-supply and for anti-malarial measures. 

2. Instructions have already issued regarding the measures to 
be taken for providing a pure water-supply in the interior. The 
question to which I am to invite special attention at the present 
time is the prevention of malaria. The value of quinine as a remedy 
for this disease has been abundantly proved, but the efficacy of the 
drug is largely dependent on the adequacy of the quantities in which 
it is administered. The attention of Government has been directed 
to the fact that the average quantity of quinine administered to each 
patient in District Board dispensaries falls far short of the minimum 
necessary for effective treatment. The Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals has now issued instructions to all Civil Surgeons to see 
that in future adequate quantities of quinine are given in all cases 
of malaria. Compliance with these instructions will involve con- 
siderable additional expenditure. This is a legitimate charge upon 
District Boards and should be met without difficulty out of their 
increased resources. The wide prevalence of malaria in this Presi- 
dency and its baneful effects on the people have long been recog- 
nised, and the importance of taking adequate measures for the 
prevention and cure of this disease cannot be overestimated. The 
Governor in Council trusts that District Boards will realize the 
pressing necessity of bringing within the reach of the people a mode 
of treatment pronounced to be effective after continued research by 
competent persons. 
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3. I am to request that you will communicate the wishes of 
Government in this matter to all District Boards within your divi- 
sion. A copy of theOircular No. 31, dated 20th August 1913, issued 
hy the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals to all Civil Surgeons, is 
appended. 

Appendix. 

Circular No. 31, dated Calcutta, the SOth August, 1913. 

The Malaria Committee have brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment that according to the result of careful investigations made by 
the two Malaria Research Officers employed in this province, the 
amount of quinine given to patients who apply for treatment at 
Government dispensaries is entirely inadequate to cure even mild 
cases of malarial fever. This statement is supported by hgures for 
various districts. 

2. The Committee also state that the failure of the quinine 
given to relieve patients of their fever symptoms is one of the main 
reasons why quinine is looked upon with such disfavour by the 
people generally, and this is borne out by the fact that patent 
msdicinos, which contain large doses of quinine and are sold at a 
much hhgher price find a ready market. This attitude of the public 
in regard to the efficacy of quinine is a great drawback to attempts 
to improve the general health of certain tracts of the country, and 
in tlie opinion of Government steps should be taken to remove it at 
once. 

3. Although there are many problems which have yet to be 
decided on the subject of the treatment of malaria with quinine, 
there can be no doubt whatever that no good results are likely 
to be obtained by administration of inadequate doses of the 
drug. Even mild cases require about 80 grains, and more 
malignant cases considerably larger quantities, before recovery can 
be expected. While Government have no wish to interfere with 
the treatment of patients by medical officers, they desire it to be 
distinctly understood that all patients suffering from simple uncom- 
plicated malaria should receive an adequate amount of quinine 
sufficient to cure them of the malady. In their case the amount of 
quinine to be. given should ordinarily be never less than 80 grains 
or one treatment” of quinine. The “ treatments” which consist 
of 20 tabloids each of 4 grains in test tubes will be supplied to dis- 
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pensaries, These tubes should under no consideration be opened, 
and at least a whole test tube should be given to each patient who 
requires treatment by quinine. In cases of children 80 grains of 
quipine are unnecssary, but even in these cases a full treatment” 
should be given with suitable instructions and the parents may be 
allowed to retain what is not required of the “ treatment” for future 
use. I am to add that these instructions do not in any svay interfere 
with the discretion of the medical officers to make use of a diaphoretic 
or a saline purgative as well as quinine. Separate Eegister should 
be kept for malarial cases, 


Some Recent Publications. 


Live Stock of the Fabm. By many specialists under 
the Editorship of Prof. C, Bryner Jones. Vol. II. Cattle. The 
Gresham Publishing Company. Price 76*. net. 

[A volume of exceptional value.] 

Eighting the Ely Pebil. By C. E. Plowman and 
W. F. Dearden Wiles, Fisher Unvin. Price l6. net. 

[A very useful handbook of instruction.] 

The principles of Fruit growing: With applications to 
practice. By L. H. Bailey. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $ 1*75. 

London County Council. Comparative Municipal 
statistics : 1912-13, Vol. 1. P. B. King. Price bs. 

Eeeuse Disposal. By E. 11. Mathews. A practical 
manual for Municipal Engineers, Members of Local Author- 
ities, etc. 
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Slums in the City of Bombay. 

T here ai-e in Bombay large areas covered with the foul 
slums which called into existence the City Improve- 
ment Trust. It is not uncommon to find a continuous 
area of buildings each occupying practically the whole site on 
which it stands. Each building may be surrounded almost 
entirely by a dark narrow gully which, in the absence of any 
possibility of installing a proper drainage system, is an open 
drain containing the waste water used for domestic purposes, 
and defiled also with urine, with excreta overflowing from the 
privy baskets, and with all kinds of refuse thrown out 
of windows. Except for some small dirty interior chaiiks, 
these gullies may constitute the only access of light and air 
to the rooms in the buildings. Most of the rooms have 
obviously no proper supply of light and air and many of them 
are dark hovels which no breath of fresh air ever reaches. 
Often such small windo’ws as look out on the narrow' passages 
cannot be opened at all because of the foulness of the gullies 
and because of the fear that rubbish and filth throwm out of 
windows will enter the rooms. But lack of light and air is 
by no means the only fault of such dwellings. There is 
also the very imperfect drainage which results from the crow^d- 
ed nature of the sites, and the dampness of soil due to this 
insufficient drainage and other causes. Dwelling rooms are 
too small and too low. Yards and compounds are not decently 
paved. Proper arrangements for disposal of refuse are absent. 
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The troiibln is not inei'ely thiit these conditions exist but 
that some of them are in danger of being reproduced in 
undeveloped land. To take a hv])othetical and not altogether 
impractical case showing what can lie done under the rules 
applicable in Bombay at present, suppose an owner has a site 
abutting on a db-foot street and desires to build theinon as 
big a cliawd as he can. He first gives notice of an intention to 
erect a dwelling house, not being a chawl, '22 feet high. On 
each floor lie builds m front a room 30 feet deep b\^ 10 feet 
wide, three lOX lO-foot rooms behind it, and privies in the 
rear, the depth of tlie plot and building being, say, 70 feet. 
The front rooms are lighted from the street and the rear rooms 
from one side. On the side on which the window’s of the rear 
rooms abut there is a blank wall 70 feet high running 70 feet 
back on the l)oundary of the site. Under the by-laws, he 
must keep a ’2-foot open space along the blank w^all, but this 
open space is not required to extend as far as the street and 
it accordingly runs only along the j-ooms which have windows 
at the side. 

Subsequently the owner adds 22 feet to the height of the 
building. Any part of the liuilding in front whicli is higher 
than 39 feet above the street must be set back in accordance 
with the 45° rule prescribed in the Act. Also the addition 
must be set back 2 feet at the side. Similar successive addi- 
tions may be made, with similar set-backs at the side, the 
height of the rear part of the building rising to 70 feet. The 
same conditions obtain on the other side of the building, and 
a corridor runs down the middle. The back of the building 
will be a blank w’all containing no windows. On the site at 
the rear of the building there may be erected another high 
building siuroundecl either by a similar, narrow gully, except 
where there is a blank wall on the boundary of its site, but 
unrestricted iii height (except to the maximum of 70 feet) as 
not abutting on a street. 

It will be clear that all the rooms in the building first 
described, except those at the top, will be very insufficiently 
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lighted and ventilated, the rear rooiiib because they abut on 
the narrow dark gully, and the trout ro()nl'^ ijecause they are 
very deep. A bnilding dtj feet high on* pei*ba[)s higher if it is 
old) on the opposite side of the street may slint otf 

lig’ht from the rooms on the lower floors. 

But this IS not tlie worst that can be done. Each long 
dark dO-foot room may be split up by partitions into three 
rooms, each of which may be let .separately, the two inner 
rooms having no windows at all Further, the owner, who 
has given no indication that he is building a chawl, may proceed 
to let the wdiole house in one-room or two- room tenements. 
If the owner had disclosed his whole intention at first, he 
would have been re(j[uired to leavi' a lO-foot instead of a I-foot 
open space along the side. The conditions will he no better 
if, as is no^v commonly done, the rooms are constructed so as 
to depend for their light upon an interior cliatik and not upon 
any exterior open space. 

It is gratifying to note that there are now under consider- 
ation amendments of the Act and by-laws which will effect 
an improvement. 

The question of additions to old buildings needs special 
treatment. Mr. Orr, Chairman of the Tm[a*v)VLment Trust, 
has prepared some models illustrating how actual buildings in 
which rooms originally enjoying a sufficiency of light and air 
had been plunged into gloom by the adding of storeys and 
extensions from time to time. In the hypothetical building 
dealt with above, the 2-foot side open space, inadequate as it 
w^as when the building was only 22 feet high, was rendered 
still less adequate when the additions were made. It should 
be impossible under the by-laws to add to the height of a 
building in such a way as to produce this effect. It should 
also be possible, whenever an important alteration or addition 
IS made, to take the opportunity to bring the whole building 
into conformity with ail the latest sanitary requirements of 
the by-laws. 
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It should further be impossible for an owner to pile up 
buildings so near the boundary of his land that an owner of a 
contiguous site who wants to build, or add to a building, on 
that site cannot provide a sufficiency of light and air for the 
windows abutting on that side without sacrificing an inordin- 
ately large proportion of tlie site. What is wanted inter alia 
is some limitation of the proportion of a site which may be 
covered with buildings, the maximum proportion being in some 
kind of inverse ratio to the height of the buildings. There 
ought to be a rule providing in so many words that no addition 
may be made to a building which reduces below the require- 
ments of the existing by-laws the supply of air and light to 
any part of the building. Section 391 of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act forbids, with certain exceptions, the making of 
any alteration of, or addition to, any building in such a manner 
that, when so altered or added to, the building will, by reason 
of such alteration or addition, not be in conformity with 
certain provisions of the Act and by-laws. 

The rule of the Improvement Trust is a mere mini- 
mum and does not alone provide sufficient open space around 
buildings on undeveloped sites. It is doubtless all that can be 
expected in parts of the City wdiere land values are high. But 
in other parts a much larger proportion of each plot should be 
retained as open space. So long as it is permissible, as under 
the existing by-laws, to cover almost the whole of a site with 
buildings, and so long as rooms in the congested areas formed 
by such buildings are not much less desired by the public 
than rooms with a plentiful supply of light and air, the value 
of undeveloped land which is likely soon to be built on rises 
rapidly because of the large number of rent-producing rooms 
which can be crowded on a plot. If by-laws reduce the 
permissible number of rooms the speed at which the value 
rises will be checked. But the enhancement in land values 
will then be extended further afield, so that more owners will 
realize the increment due to development. When the value 
is kept low it will be practicable to enforce such by-laws as 
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would provide ample open space round buildiipi^'s. The value 
of land under such circumstances would be bettei* secured than 
now, because the advance of sanitary standards would l>e anti- 
cipated and because the conditions under whicli jjroperty loses 
value owing to the formation of slums close at hand would be 
avoided. Incidentally, sites required for public purposes would 
then be available at low cost. Probably the most satisfactory 
method would be to prescribe by law the maximum proportion 
of a building site which may be covered with buildings from 
place to place in undeveloped areas in Bombay and outside, in 
addition of course to such other restrictions as may be necessary. 

The treatment of existing slum areas next claims attention. 
The method of wholesale demolition on a large scale has been 
found in Bombay, as in England, to involve prohibitive 
expenditure. The estimated net loss on Improvement Schemes 
dealing in this method with the congested area of Bombay is 
from 9 to 17 crores, a sum which the Improvement Trust 
could not possibly provide. Moreover, this method also en- 
courages owners to neglect their property in order that it may 
be bought up at public expense. We should avoid any method 
which thus rewards unscrupulous persons. 

In order to make improvement practicable the owner thus 
must, as in England, be made to co-operate. This view is no 
new one in the City of Bombay, for under the Municipal Act 
the use of a building for dwelling can be prohibited when it 
IS unfit for human habitation. This pmvision of the law has 
seldom been used because the view taken in practice has been 
that thereunder it is illegal to condemn part of a building; 
either the whole or nothing must l;e dealt wdth. The Cor- 
poration is thus helpless in respect of big insanitary buildings 
which happen to contain at least one room fit for human 
habitation. The necessary amendment of the Act has been 
agreed to by the Corporation. 

It is essential that owners of slums should be made to 
co-operate. In this method alone does Trope lie. After all, 
from one point of view it is quite right that the owner should 
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cease to regard as a legitimate source of profit the vile dens 
which now earn him an income. Unless the slums ol Bombay, 
which are among the worst in the world, ai’e to continue to 
be a reproach to the City, this policy of obtaining the 
co-operation of owners will have to be vigorously taken up. 
It has been argued that to do so amounts to spoliation and that 
house-owners ought not to be singled out to bear the brunt of 
town improvement. But on the other hand it must not be 
overlooked that it is often time that these insanitary rooms are 
due to the fact that the land has been unduly crowded with 
buildings and has thus enabled the owner to reap a rich harvest 
from his property. It may be said that he has in numerous 
instances had plenty of time to write off all the capital 
expenditure incurred by him on land and building and that on 
sound business principles he w^ould have done so long ago. 
What happens is that some owmers get every rupee they can 
out of their property and put nothing in. In other words, 
they live on their capital and are speculators in huinah misery. 
Moreover, to depreciate the market value of insanitary property 
is surely better and wiser than the alternative of depreciating 
our national human assets, the tenants."' 

But no headstrong policy of demolition at the expense of 
owners should be followed. Any effort to undo in a year or 
two the evil results of generations of development would be 
doomed to failure. When part of a house has to be condemned, 
and improvement can be effected by rendering quite valueless 
(wdiether as godowns or otherwise) a large proportion of its 
rent-producing rooms, the owner can hardly be expected to 
bear the wdiole loss incurred by closing. In estimating the 
owner's share in bearing the cost of improvement, the propor- 
tional loss of income from the house must be taken into account, 
and not merely the degree of insanitariness of particular rooms. 
A building constructed in full accordance with the by-laws 
must after all be considered a legitimate investment and one 


* Nettlefold : Practical Housing. 
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which in meeting the need for house accommodation has 
rendered the public an impoitant service. One is not fi'ee to 
lU’ge, at any rate with the same force as in England, that the 
builder can be made to suffer because he should have put fewer 
rooms on his plot than the by-laws permit. For in England 
everybody likes a garden at the back of his house, and m front 
too if he can get it, whereas in Bombay even the meagre 
requirements of the by-laws are in advance of the demands 
of the poorer classes. Also some owmers of bad houses may 
be poor, and everything must be done to mitigate hardship by 
encouraging negotiation with them in order to alleviate the 
burden. We may even hope that, as in Birmingham, where 
this policy of closing bad dwellings has been carried out wuth 
marked success, owmers will voluntarily come and ask for 
Municipal advice as to how they can bring their property up 
to the minimum standard. 

Some demolition of whole obstructive buildings there 
must be, where this is the only method of allowing access of 
light and air to the surrounding structures. In such cases it 
is only fair that owners of the surrounding structures should 
bear some of the expense. An English precedent is to be 
found in the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, in 
Section 38 (8), which is as follows: — 

Where in the opinion of the arbitrator the demolition of an 
obstructive building adds to the value of such other buildings as are 
in that behalf mentioned in this section, the arbitrator shall apportion 
so much of the compensation to be paid for the demolition of the 
obstructive building as may be equal to the increase in value of the 
other buildings amongst such other buildings respectively, and the 
amount apportioned to each such other building in respect of its 
increase in value by reason of the demolition of such obstructive 
building shall be deemed to be private improvement expenses 
incurred by the local authority in respect of such building, and such 
local authority may, for the purpose ‘of defraying such expenses, 
make and levy improvement rates on the occupier of such premises 
accordingly; and the provisions of the Public Health Acts relating 
to private improvement expenses and to private improvements 
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rates, shall so far as circamstances admit, apply accordingly in the 
same manner as if such provisions were incorporated in this Act.” 

PracticLiJ proposals sliowing how gradual steps iiiay be 
cadr.pted for acliievuig the requisite iniprovenients have been 
put lorward. But all tlus depends on the hypothesis that a 
sanitary, vv ell-ventilated room has a higher market value than 
a dark insanitary one. Tire public opinion of the inhabitants 
of one-room tenements does not definitely enough create 
this higher value. External assistance must therefore be 
rendered by condemning the worst rooms m the neighbour- 
ho(xl, as part of the only practicable method of slum 
improvement with the help of owners. The betterment of 
surrounding buildings due to removal of an obstructive 
building might in some cases be set off against the loss. 

A very important proposal has been made to relax section 
49 of the Land Acouisition Act in such a w^ay that parts of 
buildings may be acquired without the owners bein g, ajffe to 
insist that the whole should be taken. This method is 
particularly useful where two continuous lines of buildings 
fronting on parallel streets are separated only by a narrow 
gully which does not enable sufficient light or air to reach the 
rear rooms. A strip along each side of the gully can then be 
acquired, with the result that all the remaining rooms are in a 
position to receive proper light and ventilation, and it becomes 
possible to lay seweis in the broadened rear space and to 
convert privies into W.C.’s. The cost of the acquisition 
should here be reduced by levying betterment in respect of the 
rooms which are improved. In England this can be done 
under Section 3S (7) of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, which is as folloAvs : — 

“ Where the local authority is empowered to purchase land 
compulsorily, it shall not be competent for the owner of a house or 
manufactory to insist on his entire holding being taken, where part 
only is proposed to be taken as obstructive, and where such part 
proposed to be taken can, in the opinion of the arbitrator to whom 
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the question of disputed compensation is submitted, be severed from 
the remainder of the house or manufactory without material detriment 
thereto, provided that compensation may be awarded in respect of 
the severance of the part so proposed to be taken in addition to the 
value of that part.” 

It would be wrong to overlook one particular aspect of 
this subject of Bombay slum improvement and prevention, viz., 
that the demands of those responsible for the public health are 
in advance of the wants of the slum dwellers. The latter are 
for the most part content with their present hideous conditions 
and when the Improvement Trust can offer them good rooms 
close at hand they often do not trouble to vacate drak insanitary 
rooms. It is just this contentedness with their present 
accommodation that renders improvement so expensive. So 
long as there is a big demand for the undesirable dwellings 
which sanitarians wish to abolish, public bodies will find the 
cost of improvement to be enormous. 

What after ail is wanted is the creation, in the minds of 
the slum dwellers, of a desire for something better than 
existing conditions. It is necessary to alter the habits and 
tastes of these people until they are content only with good 
sanitary houses surrounded by adequate open spaces. This 
task of educating the people is certainly no less difficult than 
that of finding funds for the improvements which are immedi- 
ately necessary. 

There is one method by which a desire for better condi- 
tions may be engendered. The Agent of the G.T.P. Railway 
has publicly favoured a proposal to house at some distance 
outside Bombay the 7,000 men employed in the workshops of 
the G.I.P. Railway and has said that it would be quite reason- 
able to ask the Railw^ay Companies to build chawls for their 
labourers at some distance outside Bombay. The suggestion 
is that Government, public bodies, and the R ailways, jointh^ 
or separately, should encourage the migration of the poor 
outside the City by erecting model dwellings for their employes 
of the peon and coolie class in the north of the Island and 
2 
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Salsette, where land is cdieap and wdiere therefore ample open 
space around dwellings can in practice be provided. One 
gi’eat obstacle in the way of migration to the suburbs is the 
cost of transit. CTOvernment and the public bodies might 
therefore provide very cheap tickets by train or tram. Consi- 
derable sums are now spent on house allo^vances, and it 
should not lie considered out of the question that some 
additional expenditure should, if necessary, be incurred in 
order to encourage a movement of the poor to the suburbs. 
For the class of people who live in two-room tenements, 
and many of whom, being of the clerk class, feel severely 
the pressure of high house-rent, Government encouragement 
might take the form of granting long-term loans at low interest 
to Co-operative Housing Societies. 

It has been the experience of Europe that as people 
acquire the habit of living in suburbs, the value of dwellings 
at and near the centre falls. This is what would gradually 
happen under similar circumstances in Bombay and the 
problem of finding money to improve valuable slum property 
would be enormously simplified. Money spent on encour- 
aging migration could be set off against this reduction of 
expenditure. 

If congested building in the suburbs is prohibited at an 
early stage, then, as has been suggested above, land values 
will not rise as they otherwise would, the due restriction of 
the number of houses per acre will be a practicable measure, 
and no new slums will be created. In the encouragement 
of this orderly development of the suburbs lies the best hope 
for the future. While existing congested areas must by no 
means be neglected, to promote migration northwards is to go 
to the root of the slum problem. 
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Public Water Supplies/ 


[By J. W. Madeley, m.a., M. Inst. C.E., if Air, Soc. C. .E„ 
Special Engineer, Corporation of Madras.] 


The use of water forpublic supplies — fordnnking, washing, 

cooking and the like — is onlv part of a 
Histofy of watec. . „ , , , / . , 

senes ot cycles throng 11 which water 

is continually passing owing to the beneficent action of the 

sun. This mav be indicated as follows: — 


CYCLES IN HISTORY OF WATER. 
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* Beiag a lecture delivered at Palamoottah by invitati<m of the District 
Board of Ttoevellyaad the Muuicipalitiea of Tmuevelly, Palamoottah and 
Tufcioorin. 
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2. The history of water is then a continual series of 

cycles. It descends to the earth from 

History of water, etc. i t r* j* • i 

series of cycles. clonds in the ionn ot rain, snow and 

hail. Part of it falls into the sea direct, 
the remainder falls on to the land and — except for a small 
portion that is evaporated — makes its way to the sea either 
nnderground or over the surface of the land. From the sca- 
the water is again drawn up to form clouds, again to descend on 
to the earth in the form of rain, snow and hail and so the cycles 
continue. 


That portion which reaches the sea is of little service 
for water supply purposes, though sea water is sometimes used 
for road watering, baths, sewer flushing and other purposes. 
Of the water that falls on to the land, part is evaporated, part 
is absorbed and part runs over the surface. Both that por- 
tion which is absorbed, and that portion wdrich runs over the 
surface, gradually make their way to the sea, but m so doing, 
the water may be utilised lor purposes of maintaining life, for 
irrigating land, for drinking and ablution, for cooking, and for 
manufactui'ing purposes. In all these life processes and 
manufactures where water is used, it becomes polluted, but 
when it reaches the sea, it is purified by the natural agency 
of the sun, the pure water being drawn up as vapour to form 
clouds, while the impurities remain behind. TJie clouds again 
condense as rain, and so the cycle is renewed, and the same 
water is used over and over again. Without this wonderful 
process of nature, pure water supplies, as we know them, 
would be impossible. 

3. We are to-day concerned with that portion of tlie 

, history of water which deals with its 
utilisation of water, 

utilisation by mankind. Water is most 
conveniently obtained either as it descends on to the earth as 
rain, or as it flows towards the sea, either underground, or over 
the surface of the earth in streams and rivers. Eainwater is 
stored and used in many communities, but the bulk of water 
supplies are obtained from underground and above-ground 
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flows. An intei'inecliate source of water supply is provided 
by springs. 

4. Springs are formed where, for any reas':fn, the guijund 

^ water is caused to overflow' iii)r)n the sio'- 

Springd. ^ ^ 

face. This overflow^ may result from the 

following causes : — 

(1) The outcrop of impervious stratum overlaid by a 
porous bed. This is the most important source of springs, 
and springs of this class furnish sui^plies to some large cities 
in Europe, amongst which may be instanced Vienna, the 
capital of Austria. I myself have utilised this class of spring 
for the water supply of a small town. 

(2) Where a water-bearing stratum is covered by an 
impervious one, water may find its way as a spring to the 
surface through a fault or weak place in the impervious layer. 

(3) Other springs occur in which porous beds in the 
vicinity of the spring are neither over-laid nor immediately 
under-laid by impervious strata. These springs may be 
regarded as overflows of the ground water. 

Spring water is usually regarded as being the purest and 
most suitable for domestic purpostis, because in the first place, 
the water, after reaching the earth, is very rapidly absorbed 
and has therefore little opportunity to become polluted, and, 
in the second place, any pollution there may be is removed by 
the filtering action of the porous strata through which the 
water percolates. 

5. Water that soaks into the earth may be obtained by 

sinking w^ells until the water surface is 

Wells. 

reached. Wells are of two kinds — shallow 

and deep. 

Shalloio wells are those sunk in a porous sub-soil. These 
wells are very liable to pollution, and in towns, water obtained 
from such wells should not be used for drinking without 
previous boiling. 
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Deep wells are those which pierce through one or moi’e 
impervious strata, and tap a lower water-bearing stratum 
They usually give excellent water. Such wells have been sunk 
under the supervision of the Director of Industries in the 
neighbourhood of Madras and excellent water, rising to within 
a few feet of ground surface, has been obtained, whereas tlie 
water from adjacent shallow wells is unfit for drinking purposes. 

Shallow wells are so important a source of water supply 
in the plains of India, that a few w^ords may be said about them, 
and, though in closely inhabited areas thev are always open to 
suspicion, none the less, in the present state of water supply in 
this country, it is necessary that they should be utilised 
to a very large extent. In order to diminish the danger of 
using water from shallow wells, the following precautions 
should be taken : — 

(1) In the case of a new well, the site selected should be 
free from sub-soil ])ollution, and in any case, an acre round the 
well should be preserved free from pollution. The site should 
be as far as possible from sources of contamination, and on the 
upstream side of them with respect to the underground flow. 

(i2) A parapet wall about 14 in. thick should be built to 
a height of 3 ft. G in. above ground all round the well. The 
object of this is to prevent flood water, splashings, and dirt, from 
getting into the well. If the well is uncovered, the top of the 
parapet should be sloped off, so that those drawing water cannot 
stand on the top or place chatties there. 

(3) Two or more pulleys or preferably a pump should 
be attached to the parapet wall to enable water to be drawn 
up readily. 

(4) The well should be surrounded by a masonry platform 
at least 5 ft. wide. The platform should be provided with a 
drain leading to a distance of at least times the depth of 
the well, and if possible, not less than 150 feet. It is preferable 
to have the ground covered with an impervious pavement for 
a radius of 30 ft. from the well in thickly-populated areas. 
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(6) If possible, the well should be covered to prevent 
leaves, animals, rubbish, etc., falling into it, and to obviate 
mosquito breeding, a concrete cover with a small locked trap 
door is the best. If it is impracticable to cover any particular 
well, it may be stocked with fish of a species that eats mosquito 
larv£e. 

(6) Every public w’ell should be provided with one or 
more pumps, but if buckets are used, they and the ropes by 
wdiich they are drawn up should be the property of the water 
authority. Persons drawing w^ater from public wells should 
not be alkwved to use their owm chatties, as they are exceedingly 
liable to cause pollution of the water. 

(7) The inside of every shallow w-ell should be plastered 
with Portland Cement mortar from the top down to the lowest 
water-level, in order to prevent the entrance of polluted water 
from close to the surface. 

(8) Clay puddle should be placed against the outside of 
the well w^all for a depth of six feet to ensure that polluted 
water shall not make its way down the outside and so into the 
w^ell. 


(9) Trees should not be allowed to overhang open \vells 
as they cause pollution by decay of leaves, etc. 

(10) The well should be regularly cleaned out and 
treated with permanganate of potash. The illustration on the 
opposite page shows a suitable and simple type of well head 
using a pump. 

5. The Infiltration Gallery is a development of the well. 

When a considerable supply is required, 
I afilfer a feion Galleries. ' 

a number of wells may be sunk and linked 

together by pipes. In the case of a river bed consisting of 

highly porous materials, to obtain a maximum amount of water 

by means of wells during those months when there is no flow 

of water in the river above ground, it would be necessary to 
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consti’uct the wells touching one another or very nearly so. 
In snch a ca.se, nn Tnnllration Gallery wonld be mnch more 
economical. 

An Infiltration Gallery is constructed by excavating an 
open trench usually across or along a river bed down to the 
dry weather water-level. Below this level, it is carried down 
vertically, the sides being suppoiled by timber, to a depth of 
some 8 feet, with a width of about 8 feet. On the bottom of the 
trench is laid stone '} inch in size to a depth of 6 inches, on this 
b-inches of stone IJ inches in size. On these layers of broken 
stone are laid 1, ' 2 , 3 or I lines of open jointed stoneware ' 
pipes with a slight fall to one end. The trench is then filled 
with stone varying from 3 inches to | inch in size, the largest 
stone being immediately round the pipes and the small stone 
further aw'ay. Above the stone is placed a layer of about 2 ft. 
of coarse sand and above this again the ordinary river bed 
sand. At the lower end of the Infiltration Gallery, the stone- 
ware pipes end in a w^ell from which the water is pumped. 

To prevent sand getting to the well, and thence into 
the pumps, it is common practice to place a silt pit in front of 
the well in 'which the sand settles and from which it can be 
removed. 

The accompanying illustration shows a typical Infiltration 
Gallery. Somewluit similar to this is the Conjeeveram Gallery’^' 
which has now been working for 15 years. It is 560 ft. long 
across the Vegavathi river; the trench is 8 ft. wide and the broken 
stone filling 7 ^- it. high. At the bottom of the trench are four 
rows of 9 in. stoneware pipes leading to the suction well. The 
cost of Infiltration Galleries in the Madras Presidency is 
stated to be about Es. 30 per iin. ft. Where the sand is fine, 
the Infiltration Gallery must not be over-worked, otherwise, 
there is a likelihood of the sand being drawn into the 
Infiltration Gallery and blocking it up. In such fine sand, 
wells would generally be preferable, as a well can be cleaned 
readily, should silt accumulate in it. 

^ Prooeediugs of All-India Sanitary Conference, 1912, 
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6, Having considered the methods by which water that 
has been absorbed by the earth is made 

Surface water. , i i „ 4-^ 

available tor use, we may now pass on to 
that portion which flows over the surface in streams and rivers. 
This “ surface water ” forms the principal source of supply 
of most large communities. London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Paris, New York, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, in fact, nearly every large city, derives its supply from 
surface waters. 

The chief difficulty in utilising these supplies arises from 
the fact that the quantity of water varies very much according 
to the season of the year. Por example, large volumes 
of water flow down our South Indian rivers after the rains, 
whereas in dry weather there is, in many of them, no flow at all. 
It is therefore necessary to construct storage reservoirs or tanks 
in which the flow after rain, can be stored for use during dry 
weather. These reservoirs are formed by means of masonry 
dams or earth bunds. In the Madras City supply, tw^o large 
tanks are formed by earth bunds, while Bombay uses a storage 
reservoir formed by constructing a fine masonry dam across 
the river Tansa. In other countries, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and New York may be mentioned as large cities, 
whose storage reservoirs are formed by means of masonry 
dams. 


Pollution. 


7. We must now say a word about the pollution of water. 

Water is the most universal solvent 
known. It dissolves nearly all solids and 

gases. 

As a consequence, impurities are absorbed from the 
atmosphere and from the ground through which water 
percolates or over which it runs, and in some cases by direct 
deposition in the water itself. 

Pollution may be divided into two classes, namely 
^ mineral ’ pollution, and animal pollution, 
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Mineral pollution is due to tlie disaolving action of water 
on minerals with which it comes in contact. This action 
sometime produces a poisonous water, but more ofton a water 
which we call “ hard ” or “ brackish.’' Hard irafer is one 
which contains bicarbonate of lime and magnesia and sulphate 
of lime. These minerals render the water unsuitable for 
many purposes and, where this is the only description of water 
to be obtained, elaborate methods of '' softening ” are adopted. 
Softening is effected by precipitating the mineral salts, and 
subsequent filtration. Hard waters are generally obtained 
from lime stone ; as, in the Madras Presidency, hard waters are 
rare, the process of softening is of little importance, and need 
not be dealt with any further. 

Much more important to us is ‘ animal ’ pollution ; for, as 
is well known, a number of diseases especially enteric and 
cholera may be carried by water. If the excreta of any animal 
suffering from one of these diseases is deposited in water, it 
may cause an epidemic amongst those who consume such 
water. 


8. It is interesting to know that, as a result of investiga- 
tion, the Eivers Pollution Commission 
issued the following list as the order of 
fitness of water for domestic purposes : — 


Order of fitness of 
water* 


Wholesome, 


Suspicious. 


|1. Spring. 

1 2. Deep well. 

3. Upland surface. 
,4. Storage rain. 


I Very palatable. 

Moderately palat- 
able. 


Dangerous. 


1 5. Surface (from- 
j cultivated land.) 

■16, Elver s e w a g e IPalatable* 
polluted. 

^7* Shallow well. / 
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It is important to bear this order in mind and to 
remember that shallow wells (and tanks are only large 
shallow wells) are the lowest in the list, that is to say, tiie\ 
are the most dangerous. 

The shallow well water and tank water used in so many 
Indian Towns is very dangerous, for a constant stream of 
sullage w^ater is continually running througli the porous 
surface soil to pollute the sub-soil water. 

9. The methods of purifying water almost universally 
Purification of water, adopted are : — 

(1) Storage and 

(2) Filtration. 

The storage of water in open reservoirs exposed to the 
sun for about a month, has been found to result in quite an 
extraordinarily large amount of purification, but, m order to 
make perfectly sure, it is highly desirable that any water which 
is at all suspicious should also be passed through sand filters. 

A Sand Filter consists essentially of a masonry chamber 

containing fairly fine sand. The water 
Sand Filters. i ' -i • j i -i 

to be punned is admitted above the top 

of the sand, and passed dowiwards through the sand, by 

which process its impurities are removed. 

The “filter bed,” or chamber containing the sand, may 
be of various sizes, a convenient size being -200 feet long by 
100 feet wide. The depth of sand through which the water 
is passed varies, but 3 feet may be regarded as a normal depth. 

The water in passing through the bed of sand, is purified 
by a two-fold process, viz : — 

(1) The mechanical removal of the lai*ger suspended 

matter. 

(2) The removal of bacteria. 

The meGhanical actio}t removes all solid particles that are 
unable to pass through the channels in the sand grains. By 
this action a turbid water is rendered clear, the suspended 
mineral and organic matters being removed as by a strainer. 
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The removal of bacteria is due to the formation of a 
filtering skin, which forms on the surface of sand filters 
after they have been in operation for a period ranging from 
24 hours upwards. This skin is produced by algse and other 
small organisms, which coat the sand grains near the surface 
with a gelatinous film. It is this gelatinous film that removes 
the microscopically small organisms in the water and thus 
purifies it bacterially. 

10. In the case of water supplies to large villages, towns 
, and cities, the conveyance of water from 

Goaveyance of water, 

the source to the consumer generally 
involves large and expensive works. For example, the Birming- 
ham water-supply is carried 70 miles from the storage reser- 
voirs in Wales to the service reservoir on the outskirts of the city. 
Similarly, water-supplies to nearly all large towns such as 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, New York and Bombay are 
all carried long distances. The means of conveyance, where 
the water-supply is not very great,, is usually provided by cast 
iron pipes. In the case of large water-supplies, however, brick- 
work or concrete aqueducts are used, as being much cheaper 
than pipes. In such cases, cast-iron and steel pipes are only 
used when crossing depressions, wFeue the pressure would be 
considerable. The conduit constructed in connection with 
the New Madras City water-supply is seven miles long and 
has been conveying 19 million gallons per day from the Red 
Hills Station tank to the Filter Beds in the Kilpauk Division 
of Madras. 


(To be continued.) 




The fine sand, 28 inches thicks is seen to be supported on 2 inches of coarse sand, which rests 
on a 2-'inch layer of ^-inch stone, under which is 2 inches of i-inch stone. Below the stone 
are the brick collecting drains leading to the mam drain, which is sunk below the filter floor. 

The raw water is admitted at the top, is purified by passing through the sand, and leaves 
the filter by means of the main drain. 
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Rural Sanitation."^ 

[ByDr. ]\r. SrinivasaEao, M.A., M.l)., D.P.H., B. Sc., F.C.B., 

Dieectok op Public Health Institute, Mysoke,] 

S ANITATION in rural areas has not received the attention 
that the importance of the subject deserves. In 1898 the 
Mysore Government passed the Village Sanitary Eegula- 
tion and framed rules for the improvement of sanitation in the 
villages. But these rules are more honoured in their bi^each 
than in their observance. This is due to the fact that for the 
administration and execution of the rules the Patel is held 
primarily responsible. Knowing what multifarious functions 
the Patel of a village has to discharge, it is not surprising 
that sanitation has received but scant attention at his hands. 
Though seventeen years have passed since the formation of 
the rules the Government have not thought fit to take into 
consideration the promised appointment of ‘‘ Village Sanitary 
Committees”. But at the present day this is hardly a matter 
for regret, inasmuch as “ Village Improvement Committees” 
have been or are being formed in most of the villages in the 
Province and the question of entrusting village sanitation to 
these committees is a comparatively simple one. 

Kural sanitation is mainly concerned with (1) the provi- 
sion of good drinking water, (2) prevention of epidemics, (3) 
removal of filth and manure, (4) registration of vital statistics, 
and (5) attention to vaccination. In all these respects the 
exertions of a committee are likely to yield more fruitful results 
than the efforts of the Patel however energetic he may be. 

In many villages especially in the Malnad, the source of 
water-supply is a “ hondas ” or a step-well. It is no doubt 
easier for people to get water from these but the chances of 
the water being polluted are far greater than when the supply 
comes form a draw-well. Therefore, if there is no draw-well 
in a village, the committee should endeavour to get one or 


• Reprinted from the Mysore Economic Journal, 
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more sunk. The people in most cases are willing to offer 
their manual labour for doing the earthwork and the com- 
mittee can apply to the Village Improvement Fund ” for a 
contribution for revetting the well with stone and providing a 
pulley. 

There is hardly a village in the Mysore Province, 
excepting parts of Malnad, which has not sometime or other 
been visited by cholera. The frontier villages are more 
exposed to the danger than the more interior ones. People 
returning from places of pilgrimage or from large fairs and 
jatras bring the infection with them and leave it in all the 
villages through which they pass. If the source of drinking 
water is protected from pollution by the travellers many 
lives could be saved. The only way in which the drinking 
water could be protected is by having draw-wells and fitting 
them with pumps. It is hopeless to expect to protect the 
‘‘ hondas ” or step-wells. It is open to any w’ay-fairer to go to 
a step-well, dip his dirty feet into the water, wash himself 
and his clothes and thus infect the water, if he happens to be 
carrying the disease germs on his person. By having draw- 
wells and fitting them with pumps not only would ravages of 
cholera be minimised but other water-borne diseases such as 
typhoid and allied fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea, tend to 
disappear. 

The first essential for the prevention of epidemics in 
villages is the notification of the first case at the earliest 
possible moment to the Eevenue and Sanitary Officers. It is 
very rare indeed for this information to reach the Amildar 
in time for any useful preventive measure being taken by the 
Sanitary Officers. 

The Patel either wilfully or through negligence omits 
to report the first case and allows the disease to spread. This 
state of affairs can be remedied to some extent if this duty of 
reporting infectious diseases is entrusted to the Village 
Improvement Committee of which the Patel is a member. 
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Fortunately in the case of plague, villagers have learnt from 
bitter experience, the expediency of removing to camps outside 
infected localities. This camping out is generally done on 
their own initiative. With regard to cholera and small-pox 
the case is different as these diseases are still attributed to the 
visits of deities who are to be propitiated and not escaped from. 

Eemoval of filth and manure to places set apart for them 
beyond the outskirts of the villages, is very imperfectly done 
at present. Manure being valuable is stored in houses and in 
the backyards till the time comes for it to be removed direct 
to the fields. In many villages, the excuse is that the Govern- 
ment has not allotted any land for the storing of manure but 
such villages are becoming fewer and fewer every year. The 
Village Improvement Committee will certainly be able to do 
more towards inducing the villagers to store the manure on 
selected lands and thus render the villages themselves cleaner. 

Kegistration of births and deaths is done perfunctorily at 
present by the Patel himself or with the assistance of the 
Shanbhog when he is illiterate. There is practically no check 
on the work of the Patel and thus the value of vital statistics 
which form the chief index of the health of the population, 
becomes greatly lessened. The Village Improvement Com- 
mittee should supervise and verify the Patel’s work which 
would then become more reliable. 

Vaccination is the prophylactic measure against the fell 
disease small-pox. Here again the vaccinator is lielpless 
without the aid of the Patel and other influential men of the 
village. In many places the failure of vaccination is due to 
the passive resistance offered by the people but this is more 
likely to yeild to the persuasions of the members of the Village 
Improvement Committee than to the efforts of the Patel 
alone. 

Thus we see that the Village Improvement Committees 
have a great future before them. But as in the case of every 
human agency they must consist of the right sort of men. 
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Great responsibility rests upon the Kevenue Officers who 
nominate these members. The work of even the best of 
committees is likely to be unsatisfactory if they are not 
properly supervised by the x\mildars, higher Eevenue Officers 
and Officers of the Sanitary Department. 

Another factor which has operated upon the unsatisfactory 
condition of rural sanitation is the paucity of funds. Money 
must be given with a more generous hand for works of a 
sanitary nature in rural areas. A fixed sum should be allotted 
every year for sinking of draw-wells and fitting them with 
pumps. The tendency of all departments to grow top-heavy 
must be specially guarded against in the Department of Public 
Health. To look after rural sanitation, more Sanitary Inspec- 
tors should be appointed. Each of them should have a small 
conservancy staff under him. Without this the Sanitary 
Inspector cannot possibly do any good work. For general 
cleansing and disinfection work the sweepers and scavengers 
are absolutely necessary. Their services would be most 
valuable during jatras and fairs and in time of epidemics. At 
other times they would be engaged in filling up hollows, pits 
and stagnant pools, cleaning the village sites and clearing 
rank vegetation. The District Sanitary Officers could demand 
their services whenever they have to do any anti-malarial 
or anti-cholera work. In their frequent tours they would 
see that the Sanitary Inspectors are keeeping the menial staff 
employed in the performance of their legitimate duties. 

The most important factor in improving rural sanitation 
is the spread of Elementary Education. Ignorance is often the 
greatest obstacle to the carrying out of sanitary reforms of 
even the simplest kind. The days of coercion have gone by 
and the most illiterate villager knows his rights and resents 
what he terms undue interference with them. The best ally 
of sanitation is therefore Education. Literate people take 
greater interest in their surroundings, feel proud of any praise 
bestowed upon their efforts to improve themselves and gladly 
co-operate with those people who have the knack of gaining 
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their confidence. Let the villager once come to trust the 
sanitary officer, then he will carry out at least a portion of 
what the latter tells him to do. If he is convinced that keep- 
ing manure heaps in houses tends to increase the breeding of 
flies and that the flies tend to spread diseases like cholera, 
dysentery, etc., he will realise the necessity of removing his 
heaps of manure to a less harmful locality and the example 
of a few will have a w^onderful effect m making others do like- 
wise. Literate villagers can see the importance of protecting 
water-supplies, of giving early information of infectious 
diseases, of registering births and deaths and in giving all 
facilities to the wnrk of vaccination. 

Lastly, too much stress cannot be laid on tlie value of 
research work in sanitation, eitliei* rural or ui'ban. It is a 
mistake to suppose that researcli can be done only in labora- 
tories. The Executive Officer can do as much and as valua])le 
a work as the laboratory wnrker. To take one single instance 
for the intelligent application of anti-malarial measures re- 
searches must be made at each place along linos well known 
to trained sanitarians. 

One does not need the proplietic mantle to say that at 
the present moment there is a most favouralde conjunction of 
all requisite influences for an early sanitary salvation of the 
Mysore Province. 

Town Planning in Poona. 

[By Professor H. G. Limaye, Councillor, Poona City 
Municipality.] 

T he Town Planning Bild of the Government of Bombay 
was passed into law’ in January last and before the 
year is out, it has been applied to the City of Poona, the 
second capital of the Bombay Presidency. Wlien the Bill wars 
before the council the question was discussed as to wdiether 
the Government should have the power of extending the Act 
to such areas as they selected, or whether the different local 
4 
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authorities should have the initiative and should move the 
Government to have the Act extended to them. According to 
the provisions of the Bill, the island of Salsette only was to 
come under its operation as soon as it was passed. As regards 
other areas a distinction was made between Bombay City and 
the moffussil. The Act was to be applied to Bombay only after 
a resolution to that effect had been passed by the Corporation of 
the City by an absolute majority of its members, while in 
regard to other areas Government had the power to do so. 
These provisions were retained in the Act. In regard to this 
and other matters, however, a general assurance was given by 
the President of the Council, H. E. Lord Willingdon, in his 
concluding remarks, that Government will do all they possibly 
can to administer the Bill with absolute fairness, and I trust 
that we shall have the fullest co-operation of all honourable 
members and people of influence in their various districts to 
assist us in our endeavour.” So far as Poona is concerned 
Government have kept their promise. The Poona City Muni- 
cipality passed a resolution requesting Government to extend 
the Act to a portion of Poona City and Government complied 
with the request by issuing the necessary notification. 

It is a wise step, indeed, that has been taken by the 
Poona City Municipality in regard to this matter. The City 
of Poona has been growing for some years past — and growing 
at a rapid rate too. Poona has never been a great manufac- 
turing or commercial centre. Its importance is partly 
political and partly educational. It is the seat of the 
Government of the Presidency for four months, which brings 
to it a large surplus population during the season. But as an 
educational centre its greatness is ever on the increase. It 
maintains four first grade colleges, of which two are pro- 
fessional, and a number of high schools. During the last ten 
years the number of students in Poona has more than 
doubled. These educational facilities attract many families 
to Poona, who would otherwise not have cared to come here. 
There has also been observed a decided tendency in recent 
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years to leave the congested and insanitary parts of the old 
city and to move to the less densely populated parts of the 
city itself, or to the healthier suburb beyond the river. A 
number of houses are coming into existence in the suburb of 
Bhamburda, without any plan or system, without any idea 
of road development, and without any provision for sanitation. 
If the present arrangement — or rather the want of any — is 
allowed to continue for any length of time, this fine suburb 
would be rendered perhaps more insanitary than the worst 
parts of the city proper and a large outlay on improvement 
schemes would be required to xnake it useful for the natural 
extension of the city. The municipality, therefore, has not 
moved a day too soon to obtain the benefit of the Town 
Planning Act. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the Municipality 
has been unanimous in arriving at this decision. There was a 
substantial minority against the proposal and an attempt was 
made to get up a demonstration against the application of the 
Act. It is a matter for surprise that any body of responsible 
municipal councillors should have opposed the introduction of 
a measure which would make available to them the means of 
carrying through comprehensive schemes for new and un- 
developed areas, and it is all the more surj)rising when it is 
remembered that the municipality has not been unmindful in 
the past of the needs and requirements of a new suburb. In 
one form or other the subject of the development of 
Bhamburda has been before the municipality for some years. 
Only a short time ago, a ' roads committee ' was appointed for 
this area. Eoads are not made without considerable expendi- 
ture and the Municipality must, therefore, be presumed to have 
been ready to incur it. The Municipality has also agreed to 
contribute the amount of one lakh of rupees towards the 
construction of a bridge across the river. One of the strongest 
arguments put forward in support of this proposal was that 
the bridge would give easy access to Bhamburda whose 
development would reduce, if not remove altogether, the 
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overcrowding and congestion within the city itself. About tlie 
same time another development scheme for a different area 
costing about foin* lakhs was sanctioned and had to be given 
up only because it was vetoed by Government. All these 
instances would go to show that the Municipality has been 
alive to the necessity of providing a decent insidential suburb 
tor the city and also of incurring a substantial expenditure on 
that account. Nothing has happened during the last year or 
two to so revolutionize its financial position as to bring it on 
the verge ot bankruptcy and unable to bear the burden of any 
extra expenditure for one ot its most urgent wants. The 
tinancial objections to the application of the Act cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as valid, but on them was placed their main 
reliance by the opponents of the proposal in the municipality. 
Besides, the question ot finance does not arise at this early 
stage. It comes up and has to be seriously considered when 
the scheme is to be framed. Some preliminary expenses will 
be necessary. But the real cost of the scheme will depend 
upon a number of factors, the importance ot which may very 
well be estimated by the members of a local authority, who 
can then frame a scheme which will suit their requirements 
and the expenses of which may not be altogether beyond their 
means. The actual area to be included in a scheme, the 
chances of its rapid development, tlie intensity of the likely 
demand for sites, the width of the roads, the cost of markets &c. 
— these are all points about which Municipal Councillors may 
very well be expected to be competent to judge and there is 
no reason why they should not be able to prepare a scheme 
within their means. 

The benefits to be derived from the Town Planning Act 
are so many and so obvious that growing towns and cities 
should be anxious to have the Act applied to them as soon as 
possible. The first and foremost of these is that it enables 
local authorities to plan out a new area in process of develop- 
ment on comprehensive lines. It is a mistake to suppose that 
town planning schemes are good only for large cities or that 
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they provide for the comforts of the rich only. The greatness 
or the smallness of the town does not matter at all and a town 
planning scheme will do as much good to a small town as to 
a large one., In the same manner the interests of the poor 
are as much looked after as tliose of the rich. By setting 
apart different portions for residential purposes and for 
different classes of houses, fiats and drawls, a good scheme 
secures the convenience of all and ensures that the amenities 
of life rvill be increased. Besides, the relief that it gives to 
congested areas is mainly for the benefit of the poor. 
Secondly, it prevents waste. The orthodox method of allowing 
buildings to spring up in new areas without any plan or system 
or arrangement, is too costly for these times. It means the 
allowing of insanitary, unhealthy and unsatisfactory conditions 
to develop and the incurring of heavy expenditure to cure the 
evil. The best plan is to prevent the growth of such con- 
ditions and this is what the Town Planning Act seeks to do. 
Another very important advantage is the relief that the general 
tax-payer obtains by having the burden of expenditure shifted 
on to the right shoulders. In the absence of the Town Plan- 
ning Act the cost of the development of new areas has to be 
borne entirely by the general tax-payer, while the advantage 
derived from it is enjoyed very fully by the land-owner. That 
the difference between the agricultural value and the site value 
of a piece of land is very great, needs no demonstration. This 
rise in the price of land caused by its being utilized as 
building site goes into the pockets of the landlord who may 
have contributed nothing to make his land suitable for residen- 
tial purposes. Here comes in the principle of the ‘ unearned 
increment ’ which has been enunciated long ago. The 
Bombay Town Planning Act enables the local authority to 
obtain from the land-owners up to 60% of this ' unearned 
increment.’ This is the strongest financial argument in favour 
of the Act. The problem of dealing with areas in course of 
development may be put forward in a very^simple way. It is 
evident that something will have to be spent by local author- 
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ities to provide for at least the most indispensable conveniences. 
The question is whether local authorities should undertake 
to make unsatisfactoi*y arnmgements for them mainly out of 
their general funds, or they should hjok to the future, make 
a comprehensive plan and provide for all needs at the expense 
of those who are to benefit therel)y. It is not difficult to say 
what the answer should be. 

The Salem Water Supply. 

[By K. V, SuBBA Eao, B.A., B.L., Municipal 
Councillor, Salem.] 

T he town of Salem gets its supply of water from a 
reservoir constructed near a village called Panamara- 
thupatti which is at a distance of seven miles from the 
town. The tank is in the hollow of three hills which sur- 
round it on the north, the east and the west. To the 
south is the bund of the tank wdiich is a dam connecting the 
tW'O ranges of the hills towards the east and the west. The 
ground to the east is high beyond the ranges of hills and a 
stream flowing through this locality called Varattar is the 
principal source of supply to the tank. Varattar is a jungle 
stream getting occasional floods during rains and the supply of 
water from it is, therefore, limited to mere flood or storm 
w^ater, the bed of the stream becoming dry almost immediately 
after rains. There is an anicut across the stream fitted with 
steel shutters 7^ ft. high and the supply channel that is cut 
higher up has a head sluice with similar shutters permitting 
only a maximum quantity of 6 ft. of water to flow in the 
channel. A mechanical arrangement starts an alarm through 
a telephone wire connected with the Superintendent’s quarters 
situated near-by when the flood reaches the 7 ft. 
anicut. If the floods rise higher than 7 ft. the sr- * 
are shifted so much as not to allow the floods to ^’fiow the 
shutters. The shutter arrangement is expected to take away 
the sand and deposit of silt accumulated above the anicut and 
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no separate sand sluice is, therefore, provided. The head sluice 
shutters are intended to be put into action only when the tank 
is full so that water may completely he diverted back into the 
river. There is also a surplus weir to the east situated at a 
level of 27 ft. from the lowest depth of the tank that throws 
aw'ay surplus water into the feeder-river lower down the 
anicut. 

The bund consists of 3 portions, A., B., C., connecting 
two small hillocks w'ith the main line of hills on the east and 
the west. It consists mainly of earth except for tire pavement 
of stones on the side of the tank and is made almost imper- 
vious by the building of a clay puddle-wall in its centre. The 
western side of the bund is planted with ariali grass which is 
expected to keep the buird from falling off. 

There are two sluices on the bund. The one called 
Valve Tower Sluice lets out water for the Salem town. The 
other which is situated at a lower level is the irrigation sluice 
for the purpose of irrigating the lands lower down. The 
Valve Tower is fitted with mechanical arrangements for 
regulating the supply of water and the water flowing out 
therefrom is conducted to cisterns called filter beds that filter 
down the water through the process called “ Jewel filter 
system.” The filtered water is collected and sent to the town 
through steel pipes which supply the fountains in the town 
with water by the force of gravity. 

The scheme cost the Municipality 10^ lakhs of rupees 
out of which the Government gave half the amount as a free 
grant. The tank, its catchment area and the bund with the 
filter beds are a picturesque sight attracting several sight 
seers every day. 

The system however has not been found to be quite 
successful. The maximum capacity of the tank is 27 ft. ; 
but during the 5 years the scheme has been in working order, 
the supply of the tank was never more than 10 ft. The town 
could not, therefore, get house connections and water is 
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supplied solely at the public fountains, about 120 in number, 
distributed throughout the town. The uncertain nature of the 
supply has also necessitated the resti'iction to the supply of 
water between (> to 10 a. m. During summer the tank gets 
absolutely dry and water is then pumped into the filter beds 
from infiltration galleries of trenches cut at a distance of 
about 100 ft. from the bund that collect the abundant supply 
of the subsoil water of the locality. 

Defects have also been noticed in the construction of 
the anient, the head sluice of the channel and in the width 
of the channel itself. The river is a jungle stream carrying- 
storm water during rains only for a short time. The shutter 
arrangement system has made it possible to divert only 7 ft. 
of water and all the quantity beyond that height is wasted 
away during floods. The fixing of the maximum flow of 6 ft. 
down the shutters at the head sluice in the channel further 
narrows down the supply. The supply channel itself is 
much narrower than the rivulet and its widening may 
divert more water into the tank. The want oi' sand sluice at 
the anient has caused the abormal silting up of the river bed 
and the channel; and as high floods, that are rare, are alone the 
opportunity for working the anient shutters, the silting 
problem has assumed a magnitude. The matter is under the 
consideration of the Council and it is hoped will find a solution 
ere long. 

An increase of supply of water to the tank is also 
contemplated by the diversion of the contents of another 
juhlge stream higher up into the Varattar and the proximity of 
the two streams makes it possible to undertake the scheme at 
a cost of Ks. 30,000. 

The steel pipes carrying water into the town were 
found to be corroding and after examination by several 
experts, remedial measures have been adopted to preserve the 
life of the decaying pipes by treating the pipes with a chemi- 
cal solution. The steel pipes were used in Salem as an 
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experiment but the experiment has proved a failure. When 
they go out of use it will be necessary to replace them by cast 
iron pipes that last longer. 

The head-works consisting of the anicut and the filter 
beds are in charge of the Public Works Department and 
the Municipality is in charge of the water spread and the 
catchment area of the tank and the distribution system. In 
the town itself water is stored in a reservoir capable of supply- 
ing water to the town for two days with a view to meet 
emergencies arising out of the necessity for repairs to the 
main pipe line. 

The Garden City: A Study in the 
Development of a Modern Town.* 

I N this book, Mr. Purdom describes the origin and develop- 
ment of the Garden City of Letchworth — what the ideas 
were that brought it into being, how the details of the 
scheme were worked out and how capital was attracted, the 
lands were acquired and laid out, the settlers came and the 
growth of the new city was regulated. He sets down 
something of the romance that belongs to what may be 
regarded as an adventurous endeavour to create a new thing 
in English life.” 

The industrial era ushered in the flow of population into 
towns, overcrowding and all the evils that menace the vitality 
of the race. In the nineteenth century, the growth of cities was 
left to chance or to the mercy of speculators. A reaction set 
in and proposals for the formation of new cities free from 
these defects and suited to modern conditions were made. It 
is unnecessary to deal with earlier schemes for model indus- 
trial villages. Their culmination is to be found in the Garden 
city movement which was first elaborated by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard in his book entitled '' To-morrow : A peaceful path to 
real reform ” published in 1898 and re-issued in 1902. The 
general idea soon found warm adherents. 

*' By 0, B. Purdom, J. IL Deut 6c Sons, Ltd., London, 

5 
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It must be premised that the idea of the promoters oi 
the movement was to provide liomes not for the poorest classes 
of the people but to wage-earners wdio could afford to pay 
moderate rents. Again, the aim was not to extend large towms 
by the formatiozi of suburbs on the outskirts but to revive the 
Rinall town under modern conditions — a town in which manu- 
factures and industries will flourish side by side with agricul- 
ture and the evils of overciwvding wu‘11 be avoided. 

The Garden City of Letchworth was entirely the result 
of private enterprise. It was a pure business proposition. A 
company was formed in 1903 wdth an authorised capital of 
.1:300,000 and subscriptions were invited for a share capital 
of 1:80,000, This Company was to acquire an estate of 
about 4,000 to 0,000 acres, adjacent to a large centre of labour 
and a main line of railway, with facilities for drainage and 
water-supply, in w^hich a new town could be founded. Letch- 
\vorth was selected and the Company purchased the free-hold 
of a compact block of land of about 4,000 acres. The area 
was then laid out. An agricultural belt w^as formed all round. 
This area was let out on short leases to bona fide farmers. 
Main thoroughfares and roads were made and drainage works 
undertaken. Provision w^as made for open spaces, common 
gardens, schools and churches. The building-area w^as laid 
out into Zones ” — the factory area, the sites for cottages 
and for the better classes of buildings, etc. Building w^as to 
be undertaken by private enterprise. The town was to be 
limited to about 30,000 inhabitants, the number of houses to 
an acre being fixed at a maximum of tw^elve. The sites are 
let out on 99 years’ leases and 999 years’ leases, wuth renewals 
at intervals of 10 or 99 years, and every covenant contains 
conditions as to building which, while not striving after 
uniformity, ensure the construction of houses wdth gardens 
satisfying sanitary rules and in keeping with the general 
scheme of the city. 

The main economic basis of the scheme is the holding 
of the land as free-hold by the Company. The security to the 
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investors is the increase in the value of the lands due to the 
growth of the town, the unearned increment.” Incidentally, 
it may be added that, as the Company has no statutory powers, 
its position as landlord enables it to control building in the 
city. The intei'ests of the inhabitants are secured in two 
ways. First, they are guaranteed long leases and security of 
tenure. Secondly, the dividend to the shareholders is limited 
to 5 per cent, per annum. The returns over and above this 
are utilised for the common benefit of the city. The tempta- 
tion to dividend-hunting is thus taken away. The articles of 
the association also make provision tor the taking over of the 
Company in trust for the inhabitants, so that these may secure 
the benefit of the unearned increment for themselves. 

The city grew rapidly. In 1904 there were only d() new 
buildings of the estimated value of 4-12,000 and the popula- 
tion was 400. In 1912, there were 1,7(51 new buildings 
(including factories and workshops) of the estimated value of 
4*517,705 and the population had risen to 7,912. At first, 
professional and business men came in with their families. 
An agricultural population was also naturally attracted. The 
industrial development of the city came later and brought with 
it other classes as well. Manufacturers found that land values 
were cheaper and rents and rates lower than in London and 
that workmen could be housed better, and so moved to Letch- 
worth. Printing, book-binding and various branches of 
engineering are the chief industries ; there are also others, 
weaving and pottery works, etc. The industrial portion of the 
city is a cardinal point in the scheme of the originators of the 
movement. Apart fj-om the material advantages to the com- 
munity, it is claimed that it has kept the towm balanced,” 
added variety to its life and saved it from the usual suburban 
stagnation.” 

The moven:^ent has thus, on the whole, been a marked 
success. The rate of infant mortality in the city is 50*6 
per milie as against 95 per mille for England and Wales, 
The general death-rate for the town is 8 as against 13 for 
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England and Wales. These figures offer an emphatic ])r()of 
of the superiority of the Garden city in sanitary conditions. 
Letchworth is however not a mere eligible dwelling-place. 
It is claimed that the place has “ a character of its own,” that 
it possesses a spiritual atmosphere which cannot be ignored 
and that spontaniety, democracy and compaj‘ative lack of 
conventions arc among the fine assets of the place. ’’ 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Purdom in his descrip- 
tion of other aspects of life in the city. The experiment 
in co-operative house-keeping is very interesting, as also the 
succinct account of some features of the finance of the cit\ . 
There are also several useful appendices — one of them gives 
the building regulations enforced, and another, the tenure of 
land in the city. Problems similar to those that faced the 
pioneers of the Garden city movement are becoming urgent 
among us and we strongly recommend this excellent book to 
those who are interested in such questions. 

The Milk Question in Calcutta. 

[By Captain J. Matson, I. A., Assistant Dirnctoii op 

Military Dairy Farms. Northern Circle, Bengal.] 

[Captain Matsoti teas deputed by Government, at the r&qnest of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta, to investigate and report upon the milk supply of 
CalaUta. Capt, Matson has accordingly submitted the following valuable and 
interesting reiyort,] 

The supply is derived from four 

Sources of aapply. 

sources : — 

(1) Gowalas and others, mainly the former, wlio 
keep cows and buffaloes in the city area. This is probably the 
largest source of supply at present. 

(2) Cattle kept in private houses and compounds 
usually, (and always ostensibly), for the milk requirements of 
the inmates, 

(3) Gowalas who bring in milk from surrounding 
country districts as far away as 60 or 70 miles, this milk is 
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also brought in by dealers who buy it from the country pro- 
ducers. It is possible that none of it is brought in by the 
actual producers. 

(4) GoA^alas keeping cows in the extra suburban are a 
just outside the Municipal boundaries. 

My remarks and advice on the whole case are as 
follows : — 

PAET I. 

The defects of the present system. 

1. I take lirst the city gowalas and cow-keepers as the 
SLij^posed source of the largest part of the pi’esent supply, and 
as that side which has had most attention from Health Officers 
and other investigators so far. 

I made a careful examination of the cowsheds and of the 
animals kept. 

The defects arc : — 

(a) The sheds in which the animals are kept are fre- 
quoithj insaniianjy the Jloors badly made or, though well made 
at sometime, in had repairs. 

(b) The of the sheds when there is any 

room round them are somethnes very insanitary ; indeed in 
sonic cases they are pr aotically cesspools and rubbish heaps. 


In regard to these two there are variations. At the top, 
cases such as the “ model cowshed ” put 
ana’’bad“hoL°L^Utmo. Corporation, or the cowshed 

belonging to an Anglo-Indian lady at 40, 
Middle Koad, Entally, both of these having floors in good 
condition, plenty of room round about, and some clean open 
ground to wliich the cattle can be taken while the cleaning is 


Spocimens of good 
and bad sheds existui 


At the bottom, entirely horrible and disgusting cases such 
as I saw at No. 9, Middle Eoad, Entally. It is clear that a 


good deal has been done to improve matters by the Health 
Department Staff and with fair success, especially in 
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(loalapara, as the bad cases are much in the inijiority. But 
it appears that when the Health Department meet witli a 
determined obstructionist, it is almost imi)ossible to compel 
the keeping of premises in sanitary conditions, witness the 
two sheds'at No. 9, Middle Bead, Eiitally, above mentioned. 

(c) The sheds are seriously ocercroicded, the cattle 
much too close to each other in the row, and the rows arc 
frequently much too close together also. The drains are much 
too narrow, the sheds are badly designed in most cases. 

Ill most cases they have not enough site room to male 
them satisfactorily wide. 

In this matter also the Health Department have made 
many efforts, not with so much success ; there is much evasion 
of the law which limits the number of animals to be kept. 

(d) The cattle themselves and the walls of the sheds are 
kept in dirty condition. 

This is largely the result of overcrowding and faulty 

, design of the sheds, but there is no 

Cattle dirty. ^ ' 

attempt to clean the animals’ bodies, 

or the walls, when these are plastered in dung, through the 

swishing of tails which, between whiles, rest in the dung and 

urine, or through the animals lying down in the dung on the 

floors, or dunging and urinating on one another. 

The attitude of the cattle owners to this is that cow dung 
is not an insanitary material. 

That is a matter for the Medical Advisers to pronounce 
on, but one thing is quite certain, viz., such matter, which is 
the roiectlon of the digestive system of the cow, is clearly out 
of place in the milk; however, under the conditions existing it 
cannot help but gain admittance to it. 

(e) The vessels in which the milk is drawn from the 
cows are not kept clean, the hands and the clothing of the 
milkers are not clean, the habits of these persons in carrying 
out their duties are dirty. 
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Any one taking the trouble to watch the whole day’s work 

„ , , m a gowala’s yard would see something 

Vessels dirfey. j & 

like the following ; — 


First the vessel has been cleaned after the previous occa- 
sion, by cold water and sand or earth. The vessel has a 
narrow neck and it is impossible to see the inner surfaces, so 
the degree of cleanliness depends on the energy of the 
operator ; even if cleaned to the best of his ability, however, it 
is not clean as it should be, as it would be for instance if 
thoroughly scalded. Even were the vessel sterile, however, it 
is re-contaminated at milking time as the milker, the vessel 
having no handle, applies the whole or part of his hand to the 
inside of the vessel, in order to carry it. His hand may not 
be remarkably dirty ; but he has not made any special efforts 
to clean it before starting. 

Then he approaches the cow; as stated elsewhere, her 
body is allowed to be very dirty ; the udder and teats are dirty 
also ; the man does not wash the latter though he may knock 
oti' dirt which is thickly caked ; consequently as he milks the 
dirt is disturbed, and falls into the milk. 

Again, it is common to see the milker get his hands wet 

^ with the milk as he w^orks, and this milk, 

Methods dirty. ’ 

nearly black, dripping down. Further 

his head is constantly coming in contact with the side of the 

cow^ and the dried dung adhering to her coat, with hair and 

other matter, keeps falling down into the vessel. In this 

matter the narrow neck of the vessel is an advantage, as less 

dirt gets into it. 

After the man has finished a cow usually he takes the 
milk and pours it into a large vessel, which is standing on one 
side ; and in carrying again puts a hand inside so that it is 
washed by the milk as he goes. He does not strain the milk 
through anything, and such dirt and flies, etc., as have got in 
during milking, pass to the larger vessel with it. 
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The larger vessel is imcoverecl, and is swaiiiiing witli flies. 

(f) Between being drawn from the cow cuid reachinff 
the consumer, the milk is entirely unprotected from contamina- 
tion. 

At some latter time, after milking, the milk is carried to 
the market, sometimes in one vessel, sometimes in moi*e ; 
when more than one is used, it is common to see a small t)ne 
placed on the mouth of a larger. The small one was previous- 
ly reposing on the ground, usually very diidy gimind, and 
wdiatever dirt adheres to it is later washed off by the milk in 
the vessel below. 

Otherwise the vessels are uncovered and open to all the 
Milk coatammated in dust and dirt that blow^s about the streets 
on its way to the market. To prevent 
the milk spilling a wisp of straw is put in the mouth to float 
in milk ; such straw is frequently very dirty and never 
sufficiently clean to make the practice desirable. 

(g) At the market ‘while 'loaiting for the purchaser the 
milk is kept in vessels with loide open mouths. 

The stalls of the market are crowded and consequently 
Dirty conditions in close and hot ; the men perspire freely, 
Marketa. milk-cans stand between the men’s 

legs, or jammed up against them, considering how milk absorbs 
any odour in the surrounding atmosphere the result is obvious, 
but as if this is not enough the common thing is for a perspiring 
hand and arm to be plunged into the milk, when some is to be 
dipped out for a customer. 

Again, of course, there is no protection from flies, then the 
market surroundings may be insanitary ; witness the Jorasanko 
market, which, I am told however, is to be paved. 

At the Jorasanko market only milk was being sold at the 
time of my visit, but there is no guarantee in this matter. 

At the Baithakkhana market other things are sold, though 
not in very close proximity. It is very undesirable that 
anything in the way of other food should be sold with dairy 
produce, 
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As regards the sources of contamination mentioned in (a) 
to (g) above, the Indian population rarely, if ever, consumes 
milk which has not been subject to a cooking process, more or 
less prolonged. 

The custom is, doubtless, the outcome of necessity and, 

Culinary methods of SC far as the adult portion of the 
people give protection. community is concerned, it probably gives 

adequate protection when applied, but a milk supply which is 
so insanitary that, unless sterilized by heat or otherwise, it is a 
menace to the health of the consumers and the lives of the 

Calcutta milk consi- inhabitants generally, (and that is, in my 
dered very bad. Opinion, an accurate description of the 

bulk of the Calcutta milk), is thoroughly bad. 

The adult may not suffer much, but the children are 
seriously prejudiced, not perhaps of the well* to-do, who can 
afford a varied diet which makes up for deficiencies, but 
certainly of the poorer classes (I do not mean the destitute) 
who can afford a bare sufficiency and need it suitable and good. 

Eelatively moderate heat destroys most pathogenic germs 

Limited efiicienoy of (^^^d also the lactic acid bacillus which, 
cooking. jg ]^j2own, is benign), but milk so 

dirty as that under discussion is still not safe when pathogenic 
germs are destroyed ; it requires to be absolutely sterilized. 

Only great heat can, however, render the milk completely 
sterile, and this brings with it serious defects from the point 
of view of digestibility. 

Authorities could be quoted at length, but that is 

Siwithinbank and i • j j t • 

Newman: “Bacteriology unnecessary here ; anyone interested is 

of milk ’ 

Savage; “Milk and recommended to consult the marginally 
the Public Health”. 

Rosinau ; “ The Milk noted WOrks. 
question.” 

(h) The milk is not susceptible of being effectively 
exmnined daily. 


6 
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The place of production is verj^ close to the consume]’, 
so that as the milk proceeds from cowshed to customers it 
follows so many routes that it would require an enormous 
inspectional staff to adequately control it. 

(i) The 77iilh, before it reaches the consumer, has been 
adulterated. 

This is a most serious defect. The majority of the 
consumers are Indians, and as stated above, they, fortunately 
for themselves, consume little milk which has not been cooked. 
This minimizes the dangers arising from insanitary production, 
but they have no protection against the adulteration, and are 
cheated on all sides. 

The remarks made to me by customers of the market 

Public dissatisfaction vendors, show that though they are 

with prevalence of i t T 

adulteration. not educated to feel the need of sanitation, 

they are fully alive to the harm they suffer through 

adulteration. 

I have no means of judging if the medium of adulteration 
is likely to act as a contaminating agent also, local residents 
interested in the question allege that the water is at least pure, 
and therefore, harmless in this way. 

(j) The milk is dear in price and short m qua/ /’■'//. 

As to price, I do not contend that As. 4 per seer, which 
is supposed to be the common market 

Present price higher • ' ^ ll ■ -t t 

than supposed. Calcutta, IS necessarily dear, and 

that the industry should be able to 

supply pure milk at a less price. That may or may not be the 

case but the present retail price of pure milk is not As. 4 per 

seer. There may be cases in which a sample approaching 

purity is bought for a price equal to about As. 4 per seer, but 

if allowance is made for watering, etc., the average retail price 

for the pure milk contained in the mixture runs from three 

to three and a half seers per rupee, indeed a good deal is sold 

at a price still higher in the markets. 
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Those people who insist on having milk, both clean and 
pure, pay a pi’ice which is only a fraction under As. 5 per seer, 
(vide evidence of Mr. Keventer’s Manager before the Corpora- 
tion Committee), and it may be remarked that at that price 
Mr. Keventer’s Dairy is giving much better value for money 
than the bazaar markets, selling their milk at As. 4 per seer. 

However, I certainly think that either a better milk for 

the same money, or the same milk for 
Lower prices possible. . ^ ^ j 

less money can quite easily be obtainea, 

prices of foodstuffs, etc., remaining as they are, if this question 

is tackled in a practical way. 

2. Cattle in pbivate houses and compounds. 

It is unnecessary to deal with this here. If these cattle 
are only used for supply of their owners, the Health Depart- 
ment can have little control over them, and, short of prohibiting 
the keeping of cattle in the city for any purpose nothing can be 
done, nor does it appear necessary. Probably their condition 
is usually fairlj’ satisfactory. If their owners merely pretend 
to supply their own households and actually sell to neighbours, 
one must trust to the Health Department gradually putting a 
stop to the practice as evidence becomes available. 

3. Milk ehom the countey beought in by bail from 

DISTEICTS AT AN APPRECIABLE DISTANCE FROM CALCUTTA. 

Large quantities of this milk can be seen any morning 
arriving at Sealdah Station, carried on the shoulders of scores 
or hundreds of men. 

As to the defects of this supply, the matter requires some 
further investigation at the place of origin of the milk, but it 
is safe to say that it is subject to all the defects enDinerated in 
para. 1 above, except perhaps the overcrowding of the animals 
in their byres. 

As the milk comes from the country, there is probably 
plenty of room, and it is also possible that the surroundings are 
generally less insanitary. Granted plenty of space, and re- 
moval of wet and dirty matter, there is nothing moi’e sanitary 
than Mother Earth. 
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This supply has further a defeet of its own, in the 
In -"nitiry transit o£ insanitary way in which the milk is 
mom -H. uii; brought into Calcutta. 

It appears that, if they travel by certain trains, the railway 
allow the men to bring in their milk in the carriages with them 
for no extra charge above the ordinary fare. In consequence, 
one sees a 3rd class compartment with men crowTled on the 
benches, and with vessels full of milk on the floor between the 
latter all with open mouths. 

The atmosphere of the compartment can be imagined, and 
its effect on the milk. 

The time during which the milk is subjected to these 
conditions varies, of course, with the distance from which it 
is brought. I, however, do not think this milk can be 
appreciably worse than that of the city gowalas, for the reason 
that their milk is probably as bad as it possibly can be by the 
time it reaches the consumer. It would be no advantage to 
have this milk carried in the guards vans, if, in subsequent 
distribution, it is the common practice for perspiring hands 
and arms to be freely dipped in it. 

As was indicated in (h) 1, above, this supply has one 
substantial advantage compared with others, in that the milk 
from all districts served by a given railway comes into the city 
by one route, and must all pass a given point. 

Inspection and control is much simplified, and this 
advantage will be found very valuable indeed, if it is decided to 
take further steps in the sanitary control of the city milk 
supply. 

4. Extba Subueban supplies. 

In this I include all milk brought in by road from minor 
Municipalities or districts round and about Calcutta, which 
therefore cannot be subject to examination in bulk. 

It requires further investigation to show what approximate 
proportion of the total is obtained from this source, and what 
the general sanitary conditions are. 
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Even without this, however, I have no hesitation in saying 
that this source of supply is the most dangerous of all. 

Commercially, it is at a disadvantage compared with the 
genuine Mofussil in rents, rates and taxes, so that it is safe to 
assume that there will be no unnecessary space utilized ; it has 
not the benefit of the drainage and scavenging systems of the 
City, and it is under no control. 

In saying no control, I do not forget that part of the 
supply comes from Municipalities or areas in which there is 
possibly some local control of sanitation, but I have no faith in 
the effectiveness of such control, especially wdren it is to be 
applied to milk produced, not for local sale, but for consumption 
in Calcutta, that is to say beyond the boundaries of the 
producers’ own district, 

I fear the great difficulty about this supply, even if satis- 
factory powers are obtained, is the great number of channels 
or routes by which it can enter Calcutta, but on this point also 
one would like a good deal more information. 

PAET II. 

Before proceeding to details I wish to offer a few remarks 
on the general question of city milk supplies. 

A study of what has been done in this matter in the rest 
of the world shows that, broadly speaking, there are two ways 
in which a good supply of milk can be arranged. 

First, one that has been used a good deal in the United 
States, and there generally called the certified milk ” system. 
Under this the purveyor of milk is induced to .conform to a 
high standard of sanitary precaution, in 
United^sSteT^^ order to obtain a certificate from a body of 
Health Experts, which enables him to get 
a considerably higher price. With this the consumer is 
induced by the advice and warning of the Health Experts to 
pay the higher price of the improved supply. 
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The use made of this S5’stem is entirely voluntaj'v. Iii 
highly developed countries it has worked well and given 
great satisfaction up to a point. Naturally it meets with the 
approval of the trade also. 

Its great defect, even in those countries, is that loi* those 
people who are insufficiently educated to appreciate the argu- 
ments of the Health Experts, or who are indifferent as to 
their own health, or that of their children, or who cannot 
afford to pay a higher price for sanitation, it provides no 
protection whatsoever, so that unless we adopt the attitude 
that the ignorant and the poor deserve to die, the system falls 
short of what is wanted. 


(It should be noted that in speaking of not being able to 
“ afford ” a higher price for good milk, I refer only to 
sanitary precaution, and not to adulteration by admixture, for 
obviously everyone can afford to pay a higher price per unit 
of weight or measure, for pure milk, than for watered milk, 
since ot the former a proportionately smaller quantity wnll 
serve the purpose of the latter.) 


Second, a system under which steps are taken to compel 
the Dairyman to observe necessary precautions, as a condition 
of allowing him to sell milk at all. This, with variations of 
detail, is the one most common in Europe. 
It has the great advantage of providing 
protection for everyone, especially those 
(the children of the poor and ignorant) unable to protect 
themselves. 


Sanitary milk 
Europe, 


Its defect is that as no improvement is paid for, it excites 
the constant hostility of the trade, and induces an immense 
amount of misrepresentation with the object of obscuring the 
issues, and delaying or preventing the enforcement of neces- 
sary regulations. 

In Calcutta the certified milk ” system is, in my 
opinion, quite unsuitable, two main reasons being, first, in 
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view of the large pro])ortion of the population which is of low 
average education and intelligence, that it depends on 
voluntary use, second, that it depends on a considerable in- 
crease in price, and the great majority of the people we have 
to consider are very poor. 

My recommendations, therefore, are framed to provide the 
remedies of the second system, although in details, the spirit 
of the other method, which is the encouragement of the 
Dairyman to himself try and impi'ove his methods, is fre- 
quently observed. 

(To he continued,) 

The Ideal City. 

C ITIES increase and the country becomes more and more 
empty. Observers shake their heads as they walk 
through the long, dull streets and breathe the close aii’, 
and see the pale faces of the people. God,” they repeat, 
“'made the country, man made the town.” Their hearts sink at 
the thought of the future, and they find themselves saying that 
‘'cities will crowd in a blacker, incessanter line”; that the din 
will be more, “the trade denser,” and that they will “never 
see an enobling sight, or drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

They forget that the highest possible life for men may be 
a city life, and the prophets foresaw not a paradise or 
garden, but a city with its streets and its markets, its mani- 
fold interests and its hum of life. A man often does well, as 
David, to leave the sheep folds to come down to see the battle. 

The activities of the street, of the shop, and of the town 
meeting, are for many characters the best preparation for 
life in the city of God. 

We have as our neighbours in a city, not the trees and the 
beasts but fellow human beings. We can from them learn 
greater lessons and with them do greater deeds. We can 
become more human. 
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The conntL’j' may still be best for some people ; it is pro- 
bably at some periods of their lives best for all — there is an 
ideal village as there is an ideal city — but the movement of men 
is obviously from country to city ; we must, as a consequence, 
fashion our cities after the highest pattern. We must make 
them good for the health as for the wealth of the citizens. 

The ideal city will be large, with a quarter or half a 
million citizens. There will thus be room for a great variety 
of life and pursuits. The citizens will find at their own doors 
the interest that comes from the clash of many thoughts and 
many experiences. Because, too, the city will be large, every 
citizen will have a greater sense of responsibilty. He will feel 
himself a citizen of no mean city, and as such he will act, and 
as such expect to be treated. The ideal city will be old, the 
growth of centuries, bearing on its face the mark of many 
storms and triumphs. There will be the very marks left by 
men of old time, as they hammered out their rough thoughts. 
Some of their buildings will tell of times of luxury and 
victory ; and in out-of-the-way places there will be remnants 
of castles and forts where the men of old fought and died for 
the city’s liberties. The citizen, as he walks the streets of the 
ideal city, notes the odd names, turns by some strange twist, 
or catches sight of some tower will feel himself encompassed 
by a cloud of witnesses, and will hear a voice telling him that 
the ground he treads is made holy by the toil of the city’s 
fathers. He will be both humbled and inspired ; two condi- 
tions necessary to satisfaction. 

The ideal city will be a new city. Its streets will be 
broad and lighted with electric lights. Its houses will be good 
fitted with water and warmth for the comfort and the health 
of its inhabitants. Its spaces will be many ; great open spaces 
for games ; small open spaces, within the reach of every house, 
for the rest of the weak. Its public buildings will be of many 
styles, expressive of the character of their uses. 

There will be the Cathedral brooding over the city, gather- 
ing together, as it were, its various interests, its manifold 
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activities to lift them up to higher issues, to God’s uses. There 
will be the churches and the chapels, with open doors, 
offering the chance of quiet, and provoking thought by pictures 
and music. There will be schools, with class-rooms and play- 
grounds ; technical schools, commercial schools, high schools. 
There wull be the University College, wdth its laboratories, 
its great hall, and its class-rooms. There will be the Municipal 
Offices, with its Town Hall, on the walls of wffiich an artist 
will have painted scenes from the city’s history and where the 
citizens will throng in their thousands to hear great speeches 
or to listen to great music. 

A visitor to the ideal city would be charmed by its first 
aspect; its variety for architecture, its beauty of color, its 
freshness and purity. He w^ould miss little of wiiat lie had 
left in the country. He would bi*eathe easily, enjoy the plav of 
change, and taste the quiet which comes of deeper feeling. 
And he would know none of the depi'ession caused by great 
wealth or great poverty. 

In the ideal city none will be very rich, and none wdll be 
very poor. Knowledge and good-will will join together to give 
to every child the best education, and to secure its use of the 
gift ; to render every house and street as healthy as tlie 
healthiest hillside in the w^orld ; to provide the best doctor and 
the most comfortable hospital for everyone who is sick ; and to 
have at hand a friend for everyone in trouble. 

In our ideal city art will grow out of common of life, 
undisturbed by contrasts of wealth and poverty. The people 
will have pleasure in their work and leisure to admire what is 
beautiful.'^ 

* From “Worship and Work ” from the writings of the lats Canon Barnetfe 
in “ Garden Cities.’* 
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Note on the quantity of water required 
per head in the Public Water- 
supplies of Bengal. 

[By G. B, Williams. M. Inst. C. E.. Jf.I.M.E., 

Sanitary Engineer to Government, Bengal.] 

C ONSIDEEABLE misapprehension appears to exist 
amongst members of Municipal bodies and other 
persons in this country, concerned with Local Govern- 
ment, in regard to several important points connected with 
the public waiter-supply of towms. Certain fallacies are cur- 
rent as to such matters as the quantity of water required per 
head, the number of house connections that can be permitted 
and the advantages and disadvantages of separate unfiltered 
'water supplies, which at times become obstacles in the waiy ot 
the progress of much needed schemes, and lead to mistaken 
policies being adopted in the iiianagement of w^ater-w^orks after 
they are completed. Moreover, the serious effect of w^asting 
water, both on the Municipal finances and also on tlie eflici- 
ency of the supply, is very little appreciated. 

A statement of how much W’ater is really required fur 
various purposes in different classes of towns in Bengal may 
remove some of this misunderstanding. My object in this note 
is to supply this information and at the same time to explain 
briefly some of the princijples on wiiich water-w'orks in this 
country should be designed and managed so as to give an 
adequate supply wdthout encouraging w’asteful and unneces- 
sary extravagance. 

Although the note is primarily intended for Bengal, my 
remarks to some extent apply to towms in other parts of India 
and the East. 

2. The first point to be constantly borne in mind is that 
in Bengal the economic factor in the problem of woiter supply 
is the all-important one. In all public water-supplies there is 
a, certain amount of waste. In some European and American 
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towns it IS prodigious. As the capital cost and working ex- 
penses of a water- worts are approximately in proportion to 
the daily quantity of water supplied, a community which is 
wasting 50 or 75 per cent, of its water-supply is paying two 
or three times as much for the water required as it need do. 

Waste of water is an expensive luxury at any time, but 
in the wealthy towns of Europe and America the rate-payers 
are able to pay for many Municipal luxuries that cannot be 
afforded in India. In Bengal, Municipal water-supplies on 
the lines of those in European and American cities are, in 
most cases, absolutely out of the question, and the waste of 
water is a proportionately more serious matter. There are 
two ways of paying for water consumed — (a) by a water-rate 
levied on the rate-payers in the area supplied, and (&) by 
water sold by meter. In Bengal the income from (a) is limited 
by law, and in most of the provincial towns the number of 
consumers who would be prepared to pay for any large quantity 
of water sold in bulk is very small. Even with generous 
assistance from Government, it is only just possible for a cer- 
tain number of the provincial Municipalities to finance a limited 
public water-supply ,and the ability to keep down the consump- 
tion to a reasonably low figure may make the whole difference 
between a supply of good water sufficient for the ordinary 
necessities of life and none at all. The all-important question 
in any town is therefore : What is the minimum supply that 
will satisfy the legitimate demands of the inhabitants. 

3. The quantity of water actually required for purely 
-domestic consumption, that is, for drinking, cooking, washing- 
utensils, etc., is small. There are towns in Bengal, supplied 
entirely from street standposts, which do not use more than 
2 gallons per head. In Gaya, where for many months a con- 
stant supply was given under a high pressure through street 
standposts to the whole town, containing some 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, the average daily consumption, including leakage from 
mains and standposts, did not exceed 5 gallons per head of 
the population served. 
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In comparing this quantity with the consumption in 
other countries, it must be noted that in Bengal the lower 
class people do not generally use filtered water for bathing in. 
They bathe either in tanks or in the rivers. In almost every 
town, there are numerous places w^here this can be done. 

4. Eoughly speaking, it may be said that in this country 
it is generally (although by no means invariably) the case, 
that within certain limits, the larger the town is, the more is 
the per capita consumption of water. In a big town there is 
usually a larger proportion of better-class inhabitants living 
in good-sized houses who require house-connections, and are 
able to pay for them, than in a small one. Small towns have 
no sewers and frequently few masonry drains ; so but little 
water is required for flushing. Some of the larger towns in 
Bengal will probably have sewerage systems within the next 
few years, and this will mean a supply of water for connected 
latrines, urinals, etc. These are some of the causes w^hich 
affect the tendency of the consumption of w^ater per head to 
increase with the size of the town. The relationship between 
numbers of population and rates of consumption, although 
subject to many exceptions, is sufficiently general to make it 
possible to roughly classify the requirements of the towms in 
accordance with population. 

5. For this purpose I divide the Bengal towns into five 
categories as follows : — 

Class A : towns containing less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Class B : towns containing from 10,000 to 25,000 in- 
habitants. 

Class C : towns containing from 25,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants. 

Class D : towns containing from 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Class E : towns containing from 100,000 to 200,000 
inhabitants. 
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There are no towns with over 200,000 inhabitants in 
Bengal, except Calcutta, in which the conditions differ 
materially from those in the other towns in the Presidency, 
and in any case a town of 400,000 or 500,000 inhabitants 
would probably not require much more water (if any) per 
head than one of 200,000. 

6. Taking these classes in order, in towns of class A the 
utmost supply that can usually be afforded is one entirely 
through street standposts. No water is used for public pur- 
poses at all, and for private consumption from 2 to 5 gallons 
per head per day is sufficient, including leakage from stand- 
posts and mains. 

7. In towns of class B there are likely to be a certain 
number of better class persons living in fair-sized houses. 
These will naturally wish to have private house-connections. 
The vexed question of house-connections is thus introduced. 
It may be said at once that private connections, where they 
can be afforded, are from a sanitary point of view desirable. 
They encourage personal cleanliness and make it less probable 
that polluted water will be used for drinking or washing 
utensils. This is, however, only within certain limits. The 
conditions of life in Indian towms must be entirely revolution- 
ized before it will be possible to give every house a separate 
connection, as is done in an English towm. Private connec- 
tions to the biistee huts, hovels, and low class pucca houses, 
which form the majority of dwellings in these towns, w-ould 
be entirely out of place, and the inhabitants of this class of 
houses must in the future, as in the past, continue to draw 
their water from the public standposts. 

Apart from this, however, the chief reason for limiting 
the private house connections is the very great increase in the 
consumption that results from their introduction. Some extra 
consumption is natural and legitimate. Persons supplied 
through house-connections use the water supplied for bathing, 
for flushing down house drains and for other purposes, for 
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which the population served by the street standposts generally 
do not require it. On the other hand, much of tlie water,, 
drawn through the private house-connections, is absolutely 
wasted. Taps are left running all day long, baths and vessels 
are filled at night and then emptied without being used in 
the morning, and the supply is abused in every possible way. 
Experience has shown in Bengal that persons supplied through 
an unmetered private house-connection may in some cases 
each use as much as 20 times the quantity used by those who 
get their supply from street standposts. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that unmetered house-connections are 
luxuries that no Bengal town can afford and which should 
never be permitted. 

Provided there is no serious waste, 20 to 25 gallons per 
head per day is quite sufficient for any person supplied through 
a house-connection where there are no connected water-closets,, 
or dumping sinks, and 25 to 30 gallons where there are. By 
metering the connections and charging for excess water 
consumed, there will be no difficulty in keeping down the 
consumption to these average figures. 

8. In a town of the class I am now considering, another 
question also arises, and that is, the quantity of w^ater used 
for public purposes. A town of class B is unlikely to have 
a sewerage system, no water would therefore be used for 
connected latrines, night-soil dilution or sewer flushing. 
Water is, however, required for drain-flushing and road- 
watering and for the supply of public buildings. 

Eoad-w^atering is a very useful sanitary measure. The 
dust which is blown aboiit Indian towns in enormous quanti- 
ties during the dry weather has an injurious effect on the 
respiratory organs, and moreover it is liable to carry polluting 
matter into food. The quantity of water required for road- 
watering is not really large. It varies in different towns 
according to the length of roads to be watered, their average 
width and the material of which they are made. It is obvious, 
for example, that Calcutta, with its many wide roads, will 
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require more water per head of population than Howrah. If 
the road-watering is confined to the main streets where it is 
most required, 1 gallon per head per day is generally sufficient 
for watering once a day and 2 gallons per head for two daily 
waterings in a small or medium-sized town. For larger towns 
these figures become and 3 gallons per head per day, 
respectively. 

Drain-flushing also requires but little water if proper 
flushing tanks are used. The quantity required may some- 
times be further reduced by feeding the flushing tanks from 
the waste from the street standposts. The quantity required 
for drain-flushing should not exceed J gallon per head of 
population per day. 

Supply of public buildings may be taken at an average 
of another ^ gallon per head per day. In many places it is 
much less. 

The only other items of consumption in the class of 
towns I am considering are — the leakage from mains and 
standposts, and water used for sandwashing in the case of a 
slow sand filter installation, and filter-washing with mechani- 
cal filters. The leakage from the mains and standposts 
depends on how they have been laid and are being looked 
after. It should, in a water- works of this size, not exceed 
gallon per head per day. Sand-washing and filter-washing 
will require about | gallon per head per day* 

9. To illustrate the foregoing remarks, I will take an 
imaginary town of 20,000 inhabitants. Probably one-tenth of 
the population will be supplied through private house-connec- 
tions, and on the foregoing premises the total daily consump- 
tion of the town will be : — 

Gallons. 

, 2,000 persons supplied through privafce 
house-connections with 20 gallons per 
head per day 


40,000 
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18,000 persons supplied through street 


standposts with 5 gallons per head 


per day 

90,000 

Street-watering (once a day)... 

20,000 

Drain-flushing 

5,000 

Supply of public buildings ... 

5,000 

Leakage ... 

10,000 

Filter or sand washing 

10,000 


Total . 180,000 or 9 gallons 

per head. 

10. Here I may refer to the idea generally prevalent that 
a considerable saving can be effected by using unfiltered water 
for such purposes as drain and sewer-flushing, latrines and 
road- watering. This notion is a fallacy. It is possible that 
in certain circumstances in a large town, the saving in the cost 
of filtration and pumping might financially justify the extra 
cost of a double set of mains and pumping stations, but in the 
ordinary Bengal town this would certainly not be the case, and 
in any circumstances the objection to an unfiltered water-supply 
from a sanitary point of view and the troubles that accompany 
its use, make it undesirable even if it were not (as it W'Ould be) 
in such cases an additional expense. Calcutta is one of the 
few towns in the world which possesses an unfiltered water- 
supply. So far as I know, it is unique in having separate 
house-connections for unfiltered w^ater. 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that no other Bengal 
towms will follow Calcutta’s example and introduce a complete 
unfilteied water-supply system, so that any water I’equired 
for public purposes will come from the filtered water-supply. 

11. I next come to the towns in class C, which are 

those having between 25,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. This 
class will differ from class B mainly in having a larger 
number of persons supplied through private house-connections. 
Otherwise, the will be mach the same as in the 

latter. 
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As an example, I will take a town of 40,000 inhabitants 


and assume that of these one-sixth, or say 0,500 persons, are 

supi^lied throuh private connections. 


The daily quantities required will be : — 

Gallons. 

6,500 persons supplied through private connec- 
tions with 20 gallons per head per day 130,000 

33,500 supplied through street standposts with 
5 gallons per head per day ... 

167,500 

Road-watering (once a day) ... 

40,000 

Drain-flushing 

10,000 

Supply of public buildings 

10,000 

Laakage 

20,000 

Sand or filter washing 

20,000 

Total 

397,500, or say 


, UJ. oni y 

10 gal- 


lons 

per head. 

12. In class D towns, containing a population of from 
50,000 to 100,000 persons, there should be in the near future 
a partial system of sewers, public connected latrines and 
dumping depdts. There may also be possibly a few private 
water-closets, and I allow in consequence a somewhat higher 
consumption per head for the private house-connections. The 
•quantity of water required for public latrines and night-soil 
dilution will be about 3 gallons per head of the total popula- 
tion and for sewer-flushing |th gallon per head. 

In the case of a town of 100,000 inhabitants the road 
watering may take place twdce a day and I allows gallons 
per head foe it. This may include a certain quantity of water 
required for public gardens. 

For a town of 100,000 inhabitants I consider the following 
would be a fair daily supply. One-fifth of the inhabitants are 
assumed to be supplied through private connections : — 

Gallons. 

20.000 persons supplied through private 
connections with 25 gallons per head 
per day ... • ... ... 500,000 
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80,000 persons supplied through street 
sfcandposts with o gallons per head per 


day ... ... ... ... 4:00,000 

Boad-watering (twice a day) ... ... 260,000 

Drain-flushing ... ... ... 25,000 

Sewer -flushing .. . .. 2 0000 

Public latrines, urinals and night-soil 

dilution ... ... ... 30'’), 000 

Supply of public buildings, etc. 25,000 

Leakage, etc., say ... ... 75,0'00 

Sand and Alter- washing .. 75,000 

Sundry ... . ... ... 30,000 


Total ... 1,70 0000 or 17 gallons 
per head. 

13. In the last class of towns, class E, those having 
populations of between 100,000 and 200,000 inhabitants, the 
sewerage system should be more fully developed. The quantity 
of water required for public water-closets, latrines, urinals and 
night-soil depots will probably be about gallons per head. 
One-fourth of the population may be supplied through house- 
connections, and I allow them a quantity of 30 gallons per 
head per day to provide for the increased number of w-ater- 
closets and private dumping sinks. 


In a town of 200,000 inhabitants the total supply given 
should be as follows : — 


50,000 persons supplied through private 

Gallons. 

connections with 30 gallons per head per day. 

1,530,000 

150,000 persons supplied through street 

standposts with 5 gallons per head per day ... 

750,000 

Street-watering (twice a day) 

600,000 

Drain and sewer flushing 

90,000 

Public latrines, urinals and night-soil depots ... 

700,000 

Supply of public buildings, etc. 

50,000 

Leakage, etc. 

200,000 

Filter or sand-washing ... 

200.000 

Sundry 

110,000 

Total . . . 

4,200,000 or 21 

gallons 

per head. 
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14. The following table gives the summary of my 
estimates of the quantity of water required per capita under 
the different headings for the various classes of towns : — 

Gonsumpfion in gallons per head p)er day. 



Glass A. 

Class B. 

' CUss 0. 

I 

j Class D. 

1 

j Class E. 

1 

Domestic consumption (uiclud' 
ing private water-closets). .. 

5 

6-50 

1 7-43 

1 

9-00 

11-25 

Public latrines and urinals, 
night-soil depots, etc. 

.. 

.. 


3-00 

8 50 

Supply of public buildings 


•25 

‘25 

1 

1 -25 

-25 

Sewer and drain-flushing 

. . 

•25 

•25 1 

1 

*45 

•45 

Street-watering 


1-00 

1-00 1 

2-50 

.8*00 

Leakage from mains, street 
standposts, etc. 


•50 

! 

•50 

•75 

1 00 

Filter or sand-washing 

. . 

•50 

•50 

•75 

1-00 

Sundry (stables, cowhouses, 
dhobikhaiias^ etc.). 


•• 

•07 

•30 

■55 

Total .. 

5 

9-00 

10-00 

17-00 

21*00 


It is to be understood that although the towns are classi- 
fied in accordance with their population there are several 
towns which, owing to local circumstances, must be treated as 
being out of their proper class. For example Darjeeling 
although according to its population it should be in class B, 
may be considered a class D town, whilst Howrah with its 
inadequate drainage system and with no form of sewerage at 
all is at present a class C town. Dacca is now a class C town, 
but when the new sewerage system is in complete operation, 
it will become a class E town. 

15. The figures in the above table are for a constant 
supply throughout the 24 hours and give, in my opinion, the 
maximum quantities required for domestic and public purposes- 
in the towns of the various classes. They are the hot weather 
figures. In the rains and cold weather, the consumption 
should be less. 
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They do not inclnde any water supplied for trade purposes. 
There are certain cases in which it might pay a town to 
supply water for trade purposes, such as foi* railway locomotives 
or for boilers at manufactories, or to a distillery ; but as it is 
impossible to generalize about circumstances whicli might 
make such a policy advisable, it is useless to discuss them in 
this note. 

16. To sum up, the following principles should govern 
the introduction and management of water-supply schemes in 
Bengal : — 

(1) The water-supply of a Bengal town is largely an 
economical problem, and no town in this Presidency, outside 
Calcutta, can afford an extravagant supply on the lines of 
some of the European and American towns. 

(2) Such large supplies are in fact not required. The 
legitimate demands of mufassil towns are met by WTiter- 
supplies varying from 4 or 5 gallons per head in the case of a 
small town up to a little over 20 gallons per head in tlie case 
of a town of 200,000 inhabitants. 

(3) This includes in the case of the larger towns water 
required for public purposes, such as road-watering, drain and 
sewer flu>hing, and, where they exist, latrines, water-closets, 
urinals and night-soil depots. 

(4) Separate unfiltered water-supplies are neither 
necessary nor desirable, and in the case of most towns would 
be more expensive than using filtered water for public purposes. 

(5) The possibility of being able to give and maintain 
a suificient and proper supply depends mainly upon the 
prevention of waste in private house-connections. Unrestricted 
and unmetered house-connections will ruin any water-supply. 

(6) House-connections must be limited in imui))er to 
those that the municipality can afiford to give. Every private 
■connection must be metered and excess consumption charged 
for at a sufficient rate to make real waste of water an 
expensive luxury. The number of persons supplied by such 
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house-connections would probably vary from about one-tenth 
of the population in a small town up to possibly one-fourth of 
the population in a town of 200,000 inhabitants. 

(7) The private house-connections must not be given 
in such numbers or under such conditions as will allow tliem 
to interfere with the water required by the street standpost 
consumers or for public purposes. It is more important to 
water roads and flush drains than to give a large number of 
house-connections. 

(8) Provided, how^ever, the rest of the community do 
not suffer therefrom, the grant of private house-connections to 
better class houses is in itself desirable. 

(9) With due care in the management of the water- 
supply, even a moderate-sized town can usually provide enough 
water for maintaining the sewers clean in a partial sewerage 
system. Such a system will probably enable a saving to be 
made in the conservancy considerably greater than tlie cost of 
the extra water so used. 

17. Finally, I may say that if in any town in this 
Presidency the consumjption per head is much in excess of the 
quantity which, having regard to its population and the local 
condition, would suffice for its needs according to the table I 
have given in this note, it may be assumed that there is waste 
somewhere, and the municipal authority should carefully 
enquire into the matter. The ordinary municipal rate-payer 
has no idea of the amount of money which a serious waste of 
water is costing him. In a municipality in which it costs 3 
annas to supply 1,000 gallons of water (an ordinary figure), 
the waste of 100,000 gallons a day means a waste of nearly Ils. 
7,000 per annum, and there are few municipalities which can 
afford to throw away this amount with absolutely nothing to 
show” for it. 
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Inelasticity of Municipal Revenues. 


[By V. E.] 

T PIE article ' Inelasticity of Local Revenues ’ in the 
August Number of the Local Belf-Governvient Gazette 
deals with the method of augmenting the resources 
of Local Boards. A consideration of the same question as 
applied to Municipalities will not be without interest, and an 
outline of the probable methods by ^Yhlch the resources of 
the Municipalities may be improved is tlierefore attempted 
to be given hereunder. 

Both the Government and the governed are at one in 
thinking that the rate-payers in Municipalities are already 
•over-burdened with taxation and any attempt to introduce 
new taxes or to increase the rate of existing taxes will neces- 
sarily be unpopular and tend to make Municipal administra- 
tion a matter of very hard sailing. We liave, tlieretore, to look 
to ways and means of improving Municipal linaiices outside 
the sphere of taxation ; i.e., to see if the iNlunicipahties 
can be relieved of the burden of any fixed items of ex[)cn(liture, 
which they now meet. Expenditure thus saved is inr>iiey 
gained and should be looked upon as a fixed surplus whicli 
may be utilized for certain permanent improvements. 

Thirty years ago when the present Municipal Act v'as 
passed (Act IV of 1884), the duties of Municipal Councils, 
as they were then conceived, are enumerated in Section lid 
of the Act. The ideals^of civic life have advanced by leaps 
and bounds during this period of 30 years in consequence of 
the rapid strides in the advancement of scientific knowledge, 
and the methods to be adopted nowadays to keep a fowm 
•sanitary are far more costly than they w^ere in 1884. On 
the other hand, the increase in the revenue has not been 
keeping pace with the increased expenditure and conse- 
quently Municipalities had to content themselves with their 
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primitive methods of sanitary work and any attempt to 
improve it, where such attempts were made, were half and 
half measures. Under such circumstances, and with the loud 
cry everywhere for improved sanitation, w^ater supply and 
drainage, for more Medical institutions to give relief to the 
increasing percentage of unhealthy persons, and for the ditfu' 
sion of education among the masses, the Government re- 
cognized the inadequacy of Municipal resources and proffered 
their helping hand in the shape of grants for the several 
purposes detailed above. In the distribution of grants, the 
Government have been guided by the principle ‘ Help those 
that help themselves.’ So far it is well and good. But most 
of the Municipalities are at best major unions and have the 
disadvantage ot not commanding the necessary men who are 
not only willing to sacrifice their time and energy in a public 
cause but also men who have the necessary capacity to formu- 
late schemes for improvement in several directions and the 
tact to carry out such schemes if entrusted to them. The 
result has been that many Municipalities have not profited 
themselves substantially by such grants. Even in the case 
of big Municipalities, the want of such men wdth business 
capacity and tact in large numbers is evidenced by the applica- 
tion for sanitary grants in respect of the purchase of con- 
servancy plants, building compound walls, removal of prickly 
pears, etc., w^hich are legitimately expenses that should be met 
from Municipal Funds. Because the Councils concerned 
w^ere not able to formulate any really useful schemes to 
improve the sanitation of the place permaneiithj , they have 
applied and obtained grants for such purposes. The orders of 
Government in regard to the objects far which grants would 
he distributed were very strict to begin with but after a year 
or two, when the resources of the Councils to formulate fresh 
schemes were at a discouixt, the Councils contented themselves 
with asking a grant for any sanitary purpose and the Govern- 
ment have also been kind enough to grant them, apparently 
having lost sight of their first rigorous rules. 
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Under these circumstances, it may not be improper to 
consider if the present system of partial help under each and 
every class — Sanitation, Medical relief, Water and Drainage 
system, Education, etc., — may not profitably be i-eplaccd by 
a more specialized relief, i.e., provincializing certain items of 
expenditure and localizing others, it being understood that the 
financial burden on the Imperial and Provincial revenues need 
not, to start with, be materially increased unless the Giovern- 
ment themselves think fit to do so on the merits of each case. 
An examination of what shall be solely a provincial charge 
will therefore be attempted. 

Water and Drainage Schemes. — Having started with 
the presumption that the finances of the Municipalities are 
inelastic, and seeing that in the case of Water Works and Drain- 
age Schemes, the Government generally give half the cost of 
the scheme as grant (in special cases more), it may reasonably 
be expected of Government to incur the balance of the cost 
from Provincial Funds, the cost of maintenance alone being 
borne by Municipalities by means of special taxation. The 
extra grant thus given has no doubt to be met by withdrawing 
aid in other directions indicated below. Water supply and 
drainage are now recognized to be the first requisites of a 
healthy living and it is no use leaving it to the option of a 
local body to undertake it which consents to do so only if it 
is financially able to repay the loan that it may have to raise. 
It is but proper that the foremost claim of the people on 
Government for help in this all-important necessary of life 
should be met by Government fully and completely before 
attention is bestowed on any other kind of relief. 

Medical relief. — The maintenance of hospitals and 
dispensaries are now the burden of local bodies. It would not 
be much if the Government is expected to maintain out of 
their funds at least all the hospitals, the Municipalities being 
left to maintain dispensaries. A recent G, 0. announced that 
in the case of all hospitals and dispensaries hereafter to be 
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started, half their cost (initial and recurring) including the 
pav and allowances of Medical subordinates will be met from 
Provincial Funds. A better arrangement, it is submitted, 
wmuld be that all hospitals be maintained by Government and 
all dispensaries by the local bodies and if the Government like, 
they may share half the expenses in connection with the 
pay and allowamces of Medical subordinates entertained in the 
dispensaries. 

Education. — The diffusion of education among the 
masses is a legitimate charge on local revenues and a system 
of grant by Government is needless. A fixed percentage of 
the income of the Municipality should be set apart for this 
purpose and it should be seen that this is properly spent. 
If the requirements of a Municipality are not adequately met 
by such provision, a permanent recurring* subsidy may be 
more useful than the present temporary grants winch are 
received from \ear to year. The result oi the present policy 
of increasing the number of schools out of Provincial grants 
has, in a large measure, resulted only in converting aided 
schools into Municipal Schools, with no appreciable change in 
the quality of education ; nor has there been any appreciable 
increase in the area benefited by such increase m the number 
of Municipal Schools. What was before a private concern of 
an individual who was content with an yearly grant-in-aid has 
now become a public institution ensuring for the manager, at 
least for one year, a fixed monthly pay and a fixed monthly 
house-rent for bis house. A wide-spread system of grant-in- 
aid schools with the direct control over them vested in the 
Municipalities is likely to serve a more useful purpose than an 
increase in the number of Municipal Schools. 

Sanitation. — The grant under this head may be limited 
to such of the sanitary improvements as are likely to improve 
the sanitary condition of the place substantially and perma- 
nently and which the Councils may not be able to undertake 
because their cost cannot be met from their normal resources 
9 
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such, tor instance, as the opening up of congested j>arts, 
opening conservancy lanes, town extensions, tilling up of 
large tanks which are a menace to public health, impj-ove- 
ments to tanks, etc., which are used for domestic purposes, and 
sinking of wells on a large scale wdiere piped ^vater system is 
not likely to be introduced in the near future. Expenses in 
connection with tlie purchase of night soil carts, rubbish 
carts, dust bins, putting up latrines and urinals, constructing 
compound walls, opening burial grounds, etc., ought generally 
to be a legitimate expenses out of the Municipal Funds and 
should never foim the subject of subsidy from Government. 

Having considered how certain items of expenditure can 
be provincialized and the Municipalities thus helped to utilize 
the savings thus effected on the necessary Municipal improve- 
ments, we may turn our attention to the receipt side. As 
suggested in the article on the Inelasticity of Local Eeve- 
nues,” a ftxed percentage of the Excise Kevenue realized within 
Municipal limits may well be handed over to the Munici- 
palities. 

An examination of the method of taxation discloses 
that all the residents oi a Municipality do not contribute 
towards the maintenance of the admmistration — though every 
one enjoys the benefits thereof. Those wIkj liave vested 
interest in the place pay house and land taxes arid those that 
carry on a profession or are employed in any office pa\’ a pro- 
fession tax. Outside these, there is a very large proportion of 
the population who do not contribute anything towards the 
maintenance of Municipal administration. It would thei'efore 
be well if some thought is bestowed on this subject and efforts 
made to render every inhabitant of a Municipality who does 
not pay House or Land or Profession Tax to contribute his 
quota towards the maintenance of Municipal administration 
whose benefits he is sharing with others gratis. 
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Municipal Accounts. 

[By B. Sreenivasiengae, B. A., B. L., Assistant 

COMPTEOLLEE, AIysOEE.] 

I 

Municipal Account Rules for town areas in the United 

Provinces. 

I N the United Provinces a draft Municipal Account Code 
containing a comprehensive system of account rules 
applicable to all classes of Municipalities has been pub- 
lished by Government. The rules contained m the draft under 
review are evidently intended for Municipalities with small 
incomes. 

2. The following points require consideration : — 

(1) Rule 11 contemplates only periodical audit of the 
accounts of the Municipal funds. No definite intervals are 
prescribed. Considering the long intervals between the 
occurrence of the transactions and their local audit by 
peripatetic officers of Government, a continuous or concurrent 
audit by Municipal auditors monthly is absolutely necessary. 
Provision should be made for this as in the Municipalities in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

(2) No provision is made in these rules for an easy and 
ready verification of the proper disposal of all moneys received 
in the office of the town fund. Under rules 25 and 2b, the 
entries of receipts are required to be made in the demand and 
collection register and the daily totals on account of each head 
posted into the general cash book. As the demand and 
•collection register T. 8 is in the form of a ledger and entries of 
collection made on any day will not all be serially made in one 
place, the daily totals cannot be easily made out and verified 
with the total of the receipts. 

Either a separate collection register or day book should be 
maintained for the purpose by the outdoor collectors or a 
petty cash book in the office of the town fund to account for 
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the receipt and disposal of all cash received wiiether on 
account of revenue or otherwise, and to serve as a clu-ck on 
the entries in the genei*al cash book. 

(8) Under rule 39 the general cash book is required to he 
closed and balanced daily but this is not quite necessary except 
pei'haps to know what balance is available at the treasury to 
issue cheques against the town fund. There would be some 
saving of work by requiring that the cash book may be closed 
once a month. In working out, however, the balance in the 
general cash book care should be taken to make allowance for 
revenue received in the office of the towm fund but not 
remitted to Treasury. The maintenance of a petty cash book 
as above suggested will however avoid the possibility of 
confusion. 

(4) Buie 51 does not clearly show after what period 
deposits should be treated as lapsed ; definite instructions intlie 
matter s^eem necessary. 

8. In legard to the three rules contained in the Appendjx, 
which are intended only for very small Municipalities w'ith 
income not exceeding Bs. 3,000, it may be observed that there 
would be considerable delay in requiring the demand and 
collection register to be prepared by the clerk at liead-qiiarters 
and sent to the bakshi for use. 

The simpler arrangement would be to have the demand 
and collection registers prepared by the bakshi himself and 
have it verified and authenticated by the officer cori'esponding 
to town magistrate with the help of the towui clerk, and to- 
require the bakshi under proper scrutiny to make the daily 
collections and record them in a separate collection register or 
day book, which should be examined by the town cderk with 
the receipts at the time of eacli remittance to treasury. 

The treasury should not receive any collections from the 
bakshi unless his day book and the chellan accompanying the 
remittance are initialled by the towm clerk in token of his. 
examination. 
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The Berar Municipal Fund Account Rules. 

The Municipal Fund Account Eules framed by the Chief 
Commissioner in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
145, sub-section (1) of the Berar Municipal Law, 188(3, have 
been published in the Central Provinces Gazette. 

1. The rules are fairly comprehensive and suitable but a 
few^ points require further consideration. 

*2. The rule contained in Chap. I. E. 13, laying clown 
that remissions of revenue which cannot be collected may be 
granted by the committee irrespective of aniy limit is not a 
vei*y desirable one. When the committee is not empow^ered to 
sanction the writing off of payments exceeding Es. 10 erro- 
neously made and found irrecoverable, it is not understood how 
they may be authorised to remit irrecoverable arrears of 
revenue without any limit w’hatsoever. 

Such a rule will not ensure the taking of prompt steps to 
collect arrears or a thorough scrutiny of the remission list 
with a view to see if in respect of the items included therein 
all possible steps for recovery are promptly taken and if the 
items are really recoverable. It would be well to make a 
distinction between what are really called remissions of 
revenue and writes off' as prevailing in the municipality in 
Madras Presidency and to have a rule similar to what obtains 
in Bombay, limiting the powers of the committee in respect of 
sanctioning writes off. 

Writes off' are the amounts which the committee find 
irrecoverable, while all exemption^ in whole or in part from 
the demand granted temporarily on account of vacancy of the 
house or otherwise should be classified as remissions. 

The committee may have full powers to grant remissions 
(with, of course, the reasons being clearly recorded in each 
case), but in respect of writes off a limit of individual annual 
demand similar to that adopted in respect of irrecoverable 
erroneous payments may be adopted. 
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Tlie suggested rule would read ?lS follows ; — 

Bemissious of revenue or exei}j])tions IVoiii taxation 
claimed require the sanction of the committee. Irrecovei-able 
arrears of taxes may also be written off under the sanction of 
the committee except in respect of cases where the individual 
annual demand exceeds Bs. 10 and requires the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner or the Commissioner as noted bcdow: — 

Individual demands exceeding 
Bs. 10 and not exceeding 

Bs. 100 ... ... Deputy CouimissKmeL’. 

Other cases ... ... Commissioner." 

3. Buie IG (Chapter I) prescribing a percentage of 
check of original receipts with the counterfoils and collections 
is a very loholesome one and serves as an effective check 
against the manipulations of entries and tampering of figures 
originally entered by the employees apparently with a view to 
defraud the Municipal Committee. But tins rule will not be 
strictly observed nor will it go far enough if a continuous or 
concurrent monthly audit of the municipal accounts lx)th of 
receipts and expenditure be not also arranged. 

It may be an instruction to the municipal auditors 
appointed for this Avork to check a certain percentage of the 
original receipts with counterfoils and collection registers as 
part of their audit. 

4. Buies 25 and 38 of Chapter III Cashier's Cash Book 
and Accountant' s Cash Book . — 

The distinction between these two cash books requires to 
be explained, otherwise there will be lot of confusion and 
complication in accounting. The accountant’s cash book is 
intended to show all receipts and payments whether in cash or 
by adjustment pertaining to the municipal fund and it should be 
the primary and important record on which all other accounts 
should be based. The cashier’s cash book is prescribed for the 
purpose of ensuring the proper disposal of all money (including 
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cheques) received in the municipal office whether as revenue 
on behalf of the municipality or as amounts drawn from the 
municipal fund for payment on behalf of the committee. In 
this book should be recorded, on the receipt side, not only all 
revenue received for remittance to treasury on behalf of the 
municipality but all cash or cheques received for payment to 
municipal employees or contractors, whether on account of 
establishment pay or for works done, etc., and on the expendi- 
ture side the disposal of all cash or cheques received in the office 
should be noted. The cashier should be made responsible not 
only for remittance of revenue to the treasury but also for 
prompt disbursement of money drawn from the municipal 
fund and for obtaining a proper payee’s receipt. Want of 
proper supervision over the disposal of amounts charged to the 
municipal fund has led to several irregularities in many a 
municipality. 

The cashier’s cash book should of course be closed daily 
and the daily balance of cash (including cheques) verified, if 
possible by the Secretary or Manager with the amount on hand. 
There is however not much useful purpose served by the 
accountant’s cash book closed and balanced daily, unless 
perha[)s it is found necessary to know the balance in treasury 
to draw cheques against it. It is sufficient if the book is 
closed once a month and the receipts and expenditure verified 
and the closing and opening balances agreed with them in the 
treasury pass book as laid down in rule 38. 


Conservancy Staff in the United 
Provinces. 

T he United Provinces Government Gazette of September 
25th, 1915, contains certain draft rules regulating 
the powers of Municipal Boards to entertain a super- 
vising conservancy staff and prescribing the duties to be 
assigned to, and the qualifications to be required of, the officers 
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appointed to such staff. We consider the proposed rules 
excellent. We believe there are similar rules in the iNEadras 
Presidency. The position of the Chief Banitary Inspector 
under the draft rules, is, however, an iinpi'ovement, whieli the 
Local Grovernment may well consider. No doubt Health 
Officers are proposed for the larger Municipalities in Madi’as, 
{vide O. 0. reprinted at p. 980) but when Chief Sanitary In- 
spectoi's are appointed, their appointment should be based upon 
certain qualifications — such as are definitely laid down in the 
draft rules — and not upon the pleasure — or, it may be, the 
caprice — of the Chairman oi* the majority of the councillors. 

The pay fixed is also fair. It is time that in this presi- 
dency the pay of the Sanitary Inspector was raised to a mini- 
mum of Es. 10. It is only Bs. ‘25 at present. 

Buie 9 of the draft refers to the probation and the confir- 
mation of the Sanitary Inspector. For a yenv from the dated' 
ajDpointment a Sanitary Inspector shall be on pi'oVrition nnd 
aftei* the lapse of that peiiod, a municipal boaixl may, su))ject 
to the approval of the Sanitai-y Commissioner to G-overnment, 
confirm him in tlie appointment. 

Eule 11 lays down that no municipal board may employ 
a Chief or Sanitary Inspector, appointed under the preceding 
rules, on work other than sanitation, mortuary registration 
and the prevention of encroachments on publici property, 
except by special permission of the Sanitary CommissioiKii; to 
Government. That is a very desirable rule. Using Sanitary 
Inspectors as tax-gathei'ers — which is very common — can lU) 
longer be tolerated. The work of preventing encroachments 
on public propertymay well be left to the Engineering staff*. 
Vaccination may, however, be specifically included in the 
Sanitary Inspector’s work. 

The syllabus of the course described in the Annexures to 
the Ellies seems carefully prepared. But we consider a coarse 
of four months is too short to get through the prescribed 
curriculum of study ; it should extend over a period of at k^ast 
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six months. Eighty lectuies in Hygiene are far too many. 
Halt that number is, we imagine, a long enough course. 

We think tliere is a great necessity for a piTmtical coui'se. 
In Madras, Assistant Sanitary Inspectors while under train- 
ing undergo practical training by going with Divisional 
Sanitary Inspectors of the city twice or thrice a Aveek, thereby 
seeing for themselves exactly what the Sanitary Inspector’s 
work is. They have also plenty of outdoor excursions con- 
ducted personally by the officer who delivers the lectures. It 
seems to us that this is one of the most important parts of the 
training. 

To the draft rules now published, we might suggest an ad- 
dition, viz., “Every Chief Sanitary Inspector and Sanitary 
Inspector may be required to visit one or more chief towns, 
preferably of another province, and study the methods followed 
in them with regard to sanitation. On production of a 
certificate that he has familiarised himself with the Health 
Administration and Sanitary Institutions of the place or 
places visited, he may be granted his travelling expenses.” The 
value and importance of the comparative knowledge and 
experience thus gained cannot be overestimated. 


Vaccination in the Madras Presidency. 

T he report on the working of the Vaccination Department 
in the Madi'as Presidency for the official year 1914-15 
and tlie Government order thereon haye been published. 

The chief features of the year were — 

(i) a slight increase of 0*6 per cent, in the total 
number of cases vaccinated ; 

(li) a rise of 27*1 per cent, under the head of re- 
vaccination in local fund areas, including the agency tracts 
and a fall of 15*8 per cent, in Municipalities ; 
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(iii) a decline from 91'S to 00‘H in the percentage of 
success under primary vaccinations and tVom 80’5 to 79’1 
under re-vaccinations ; 

(iv) a fall from 83‘9 to 33*5 in local fund areas includ- 
ing agency tracts and a fall from 50*7 to 50 in Municipal areas 
in the proportion of successful operations per mille of the 
population ; 

(v) a further increase of 3*7 per cent, in the number of 
successful operations on children under one year of age ; 

(vi) a rise from As. 3-8 to As. 3-10 in the average cost 
of each successful case ; and 

(vii) an increase in the registered mortality from small- 

pox. 

An unusual feature of the year was the increased rate of 
success secured during the hot months of the year. The 
Sanitary Commissioner suggests that this may be due to 
unreliable returns from the vaccinators. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner will doubtless impress upon Deputy Inspectors of 
vaccination the necessity for checking the work of vaccinators 
more closely. The result of the experiments which are said 
to be in progress with a view to secure a more durable vaccine 
will be awaited. In paragraph 4 (1) of his report on vaccina- 
tion the Inspector of Vaccination ])oints out tliat the efficiency 
of vaccination and the consequent decrease in small-pox 
depend largely on improvement in the pay and prospects of 
vaccinators and therefore suggests that pro[)osals for the 
improvement of the vaccination staff ma\’ l>e approved and 
given effect to as proposals are I'eceived from each District 
Board, without waiting until proposals from all districts are 
received and sanctioned. The Government, however, are unable 
to accept this suggestion, as the scheme depends very largely 
on the number of deputy inspectors of vaccination required for 
the efficient control of the work and as this establishment 
forms one cadre for the whole Presidency. The Government 
hope to be in a position to issue general orders in regard to 
the whole Presidency in the course of the current year. 
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Municipalities in the United Provinces/ 

1. The Committee appointed by G-o^'ernment to consider 
the question of extending the system of non-official chalL-men 
to the larger municipalities, met on theSth April, 1914, at Luck- 
now, all the members being' present. A summary of the 
opinions of the members on the questions discussed is attached. 

‘2, Const it id ion of committee . — The committee was con- 
stituted of the following members : — 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. Ferard, C.I.E., Commissioner, 
Lucknow, President. 

The Hon’ble Babu Eai Ganga Prasad Varma Bahadur, 
vice-chairman of the Lucknow municipality. (Population 
240,000.) 

The Hon’ble Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, member of the 
Allahabad municipal board. (Population of municipality about 
159,700.) 

The Hon’ble Munshi x^sghar Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur,, 
appointed chairman of the Bareilly municipality. (Population 
117,521.) 

Nawab Asadulla Khan, Khan Bahadur, vice-chairman of 
the Meerut municipality (Population 76,851.) 

Mr. A. B. fforde, Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, and 
chairman of the Lucknow municipal board. 

Mr. G. G. Sim, appointed official whole-time chairman of 
the Cawnpore municipality. (Population 175,000.) 

Mr. H. S. Crosthwaite, appointed official whole-time 
chairman of the Allahabad municipality. 

The committee (excluding the President) was thus com- 
posed of — 

(1) The official chairman and the non-official elected vice- 
chairman of one large municipality, (Lucknow) and the elected 

* Report by the President of the Committee convened for the purpose of 
considering the best method of modifying the United Provinces Municipalities 
Act (Act I of 1900) for the purpose of permitting of the extension with neces- 
sary safeguards of the system of non-official chairmen to the larger munici- 
palities. 
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noH-officiiil vice-chan'uian <»1‘ another municipality (Mccu-ut) 
in wJiicli the old system of ha.vin^jj the District Afngistrate as 
chaii’inan still obtains. 

(‘J) The official chairjnen of the twi) lai’^'e municipalities 
^Allahabad and (’awnpore) in wliicdi the system of having 
wliolo-tmie official chairmen appointed by tlie Government 
has been introduced, and an elected member of one of the 
inunicipalitu^s (Allaliabad) . 

(3) The ajjpoiiited non-official chairman of one muniei- 
pality (Bareilly.) 

Mr. riim acted as secretary. 

3. Election or appointment of chairmefc . — A note showing 
briefly the subject-matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee was read and the first question discussed was wlietiier if 
the system of non-official chairmen of the larger municipalities 
be introduced, the chairmen should be ap])oiuted or elected. 

There was a majority comprising all the official members 
and the Hon’bie Pandit Moti Lai Nehru m tavour of elected 
non-official chairmen, on the ground that a chairman elected 
by a board or a majonty of a board would have a more popular 
backing and would be more loyally supported by tlie boaixl 
than any person appointed by the Government The dissen- 
tients were JBabu Ganga Prasad Varma, whose expeideuce is 
entirely confined to a mimicipahty where the conservative 
system of an appointed official chairman with a competent non- 
official vice-chairman has worked extremely well ; and the two 
Muhammadan members, one of whom is himself an appointed 
chairman and satisfied with the system, and the other is the 
vice-chairman of a board of which the District Magistrate is 
chairman. The opinion of the minority is a compliment 
to the systems of the past, but the President agrees with ^ 
the views of the majority as consonant with tl\e principle of 
local self-government. The Government should letaiu the 
power of vetoing the election of an unsuitable chair man, 
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a power which it lias under the present Act, and which is 
not proposed lor alteration in the draft of the new Bill. 

4. SafegiiarcU to the sfjstem — The Bombay Corpora- 
tior system. — The next question discussed was that of safe- 
guards to the system. There was an unanimous opinion, with 
whicli the President agrees, that it would be impossible to in- 
troduce into this province in its complete form, either the 
system in force in Bombay city or the system (^modelled on 
the Bombay Corporation system) which the Bombay Govern- 
ment are proposing to introduce in the large outlying munici- 
palities of that presidency to replace the system under the 
Bombay District Municipalities xAct. It was generally agreed 
that something on the lines of the Bombay District Munici- 
palities Act should be introduced here. 

The President agrees with this view, as he is convinced 
that municipal boards would not accept willingly, and that it 
is undesirable to force them to accept, com[)lete separation of 
deliberative and executive functions and to divorce the boards 
from all share in the latter as proposed in the latest develop- 
ment of the Bombay system. That system might have been 
successfully introduced originally, but municipal government 
in these provinces was started and has developed on different 
lines and the boards would now strongly resent total exclusion 
from executive functions and control, nor is there clear need 
here for going so far. 

5. (a) An executive officer. — It was however agreed that 
extensive delegation of powers, and in the larger municipali- 
ties at any rate, assistance in the shape of an executive officer 
is necessary for dealing w-ith the mass of executive work. 
There were two dissentients only to this, namely, the Hon’ble 
Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, who thought that the difficulties 
of the non-official chairman might be met by an extensive 
delegation of powers to the Heads of departments, and Mr. 
fforde, who thought that it would be sufficient to provide that 
Government should have powder to require a board to appoint 
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an executive officer only in cases where CTOvernment consi- 
ders it necessary. All the meiiibers (including Babu CTanga 
Prasad Vaiaua,) agreed tliat there wo.s no objection to the 
provision in the Act taking this t'orin. The President sees 
no reason to disagree with this view. Grovernment should in 
the iieAV Act take general power (which incidentally will 
cover small as well as large municipalities) to enforce appoint- 
ment of an executive officer in cases where Government 
considers it necessary. 

{h) As to the method of appointing and dismissing an 
executive officer, the committee w^ere unanimous in the view 
that the executive officer should be appointed by the munici- 
pal board, subject to the approval of the Government, and 
(with one dissentient, the Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma) 
that his removal by the board should also require the sanction 
of the Government. Babu Ganga Prasad Varma Avas of 
opinion that the board should be allowed to remove an 
executive officer on its own authority provided tliat two-thirds 
of the total number of members of the board voted for his 
removal ; he represented that it is inadvisable that an executive 
officer should be retained m the service of a board if ho has 
lost tlie confidence of two-thirds of its members. The Presi- 
dent agrees with the view of the majority, which makes foj* 
security ot tenure in a post wffiere offence to individuals must 
occasionally he caused in the execution of duty. Boards may 
be sure that Government will not fail to listen to tlie request 
of a twm-thirds or any other majority of a board for the removal 
of an executive officer on reasonable grounds. Government 
should have power to reqire removal of an executive officer 
who has proved unsuitable. 

(c) Method of delegation of powers — There was a majority 
in favour of the view^ that the delegation of cei'tain powers 
should be made compulsory in the Act itself with power to 
the boards to delegate such other powers as they might con- 
sider necessary. Mr. fforde went not so far and yet further, 
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holding that the Act should not attempt to specify powers to 
be compulsorily delegated as expei'ience might show that the 
list was not complete and entail amending legislation : Grovern- 
ment should take full power in the Act to compel delegation 
under rules, that though this would give Gfovernment unlimit- 
ed power of enforcing delegation under rules the boards should 
trust Government : in fact the relations between them should 
be one of mutual trust. The Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad 
Varma agreed in part with this view, but would allow 
Government to enforce delegation only “ where necessary to 
enforce efficiency in administration.” Nawab Asadullah Khan 
agi'eed with Mr. fforde. Other members approved tlie theory, 
but anticipated difficulties in practice : that boards would not 
go far enough in delegating povrers and Government would 
be chary of exercising compulsion : that therefore the Act 
should compel delegation of powers under certain sections 
when the case for delegation is obvious, and should empower 
the board in others. 

The President thinks Government should, if possible, take 
wide powers of enforcing as well as empowering delegation, 
but that details should be left for the rules. He therefore 
agrees with the minority. 

{d) Control over staff . — There was an almost unanimous 
opinion that questions concerning appointment and dismissal 
of employe^ (other than the executive officer, the engineer, 
the health officer, and the secretary) should not come before 
the board. Most of the members stated that in their 
experience much “ lobbying went on in regard to these 
matters, and that a board being a corporate body, where the 
sense of individual responsibility in matters of detail tends to 
become obscured, is not suited to deal with these questions ; 
that moreover it is essential if an executive officer is to have 
respect paid to his orders by the subordinate staff that he 
should have personal control over them and not be liable to 
have his orders regarding the dismissal of subordinates upset 
by the board. All members were in favour of allowing one 
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appeal. The general opinion therefore was tliat the* Heads 
of Departments should appoint and dismiss nu'n draw'ing 
Es. 15 and under, an appeal from theii* oi'dei's t(') lie* to the 
executive officei'; that the executive ofheer siionld appoint nnd 
dismiss men drawing over l\s. 15, an appeiil a.^ainst his order 
to lie to the non-official chairman. The primdpal dissent came 
from Babn Ganga Prasad Varma. He would allow the executive 
officer to appoint and dismiss men drawing Ks. 10 and under 
only, an appeal to lie to the chairman ; he would allow the chair- 
man to appoint and dismiss men di*awing From Rs. 10 to Rs. '20, 
an appeal against his orders to tlie board ; and the board to deal 
with all the appointments and dismissals. Mr. Asadullah Khan 
accepted this, but with the limits raised to Rs. 15 and Rs. 30, 
respectively. The President agrees generally with the majority. 
The Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad’s views are doubtless based on 
his experience in Lucknow, where the board accepts tlie recom- 
mendations in these matters of the official cdiainnan, and 
where, as he states, no “ lobbying ” goes on. The President 
would raise the limit from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 in view of the 
tendency of the scale of salaries to rise with the rise in 
prices. Heads of executive departments, such as engineer or 
healtli officer, should have power of appointment and dismissal 
up to Rs. 20 with an appeal to the executive officer, when 
there is one, or to the chairman when there is mit : tlie 
executive officer, where there is one, to have the power in the 
case of subordinates drawing over Rs. 20 with appeal to the 
chairman. Where there is no executive officer, the chairman 
will have the power with appeal to the board : the pow^ers 
will cover all minor punishments. This will represent a 
minimum of delegation to be embodied in the rules : it will 
be optional with the hoards to widen the delegation with 
consent of Government. 

{e) The views of the committee on delegation of powers 
under various sections of the Act are shown at page 7 of the 
attached summary. There was unanimity of opinion as to- 
the necessity for delegation in the case of those relating to 
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routine matters which can obviously be dealt with by the staff 
without in any way infringing on the board’s general control. 
There were, however, differences of opinion as regards sections 
81, 85, 87, 88, 89, and 145 as follows : — 

Section 81 . — Buildmg applications . — All members agreed 
that the power under clause (1) to receive applications and to 
call for plans, &c., and also the power under clause 4 (a) to stop 
unauthorised buildings, should be delegated to the executive 
staff. The official members would delegate to the executive 
staff* the power to sanction buildings under clause 1, the cases 
going to the board in the case of refusal to sanction only ; 
and they would also delegate the power under clause 4 (6) to 
require unauthorised buildings to be demolished. The Indian 
members differed. They consider the power to sanction 
buildings vests in the board or its building committee, and 
that the power to sanction buildings may be delegated by the 
board to the executive staff', but should not be so compulsorily : 
and similarly, in the case of power under clause 4 (b). 

The President thinks that the latter view should be 
accepted in the rules. Thus applications and plans will come 
to the executive staff (ordinanly the executive officer). The 
building committee of the board will sanction them, unless 
the board chooses to delegate the powers of sanction to the 
executive officer. If it is so delegated and he refuses sanction, 
the case must go to the building sub-committee, whose 
decision will be final. If it is not so delegated, the building 
sub-committee, or the board if there is not one, will sanction 
or refuse and its decision also should be final. If unauthorised 
buildings are started, the executive officer will have the power 
to stop them under clause 4 (a), but not the power to order 
demolition under clause 4 (6), unless the power is delegated to 
him by the board: if it is not delegated to him, the building 
sub-committee, or the board if there is not one, would pass 
the order and its decision should be final (subject, of course, to 
outside appeal under section 149 of the Act) . 

11 
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Section H5. — 'Provision of dust bins, drains, and privies 
— The Indian members would not allow delegation of power 
under this section to the executive staff but would retain it 
with the board or its committee. The official members would 
not compel delegations but w'ould allow the board to delegate. 

The President sees no ueason to oppose the wishes of the 
Indian members in this matter, but if the board delegates its 
powers to a committee, the decision of the latter should be 
final. 

Section 87. — BeinovaJ of u}iaiit]io‘) iscd Indldinr/s over 
drains, a'c. — The official members and hvo Indian meinliers 
w^ould delegate the power to the executive staffi The other 
two Indian members wxmld reserve it for a^ cominiitee of the 
board. 

Sectioji 88. — Bemoval of latrines, aV*., aear irater-siipphj , — 
Opinion is divided m the same waiy. Tlie Ih'esident would 
deal with cases under sections (87 and H(S similarlN to section 
85. 

Section 89. — Bevwval of nuisances arising from tanks, dx, 
— All members agreed that powder to issue notice should be 
delegated to the executive staff*, except in cases when 
compensation is payable. Babu Ganga Prasad would reserve 
the power to the board. The President would deal with the 
cases as in the cases of 85, 87, and 8(8. 

Section 145. — Board's poioers in the erent of nnn- 
compliance, — There were differences of opinion as to whctlier 
the executive staff shoud be empowered to act without further 
reference to the board incases of non-compliance with a notice 
issued by the board. Non-official opinion was that a reference 
should first be made by the executive staff to a committee of 
the board : that this is necessary to prevent possible mistakes 
which may and do occur : official opinion was that it is useless 
to delegate to the official staff authority to issue notices without 
power of action in the' event of non-compliance. Thera is 
force on both sides, and the President is unable to go all the 
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way with the official members, but the boards can, and 
probably will, delegate to the executive officer power of 
independent action, at any rate m cases where the notice has 
been issued direct by the board or its sub-committee, and 
require a reference in cases where the notice has been issued 
by the executive officer in the exercise of delegated power. 


Artificial Immunity against Typhoid 
Fever.* 

How Mortality of a Dread War Disease has been reduced. 

[By xl. M. JrjNGMANN.] 

T hat immunity against typhoid fever as conferred by 
vaccination has been a highly successful measure of 
preventive medicine cannot be denied. An example of 
this may be seen in the armies fighting to-day in Europe. 
During the Eranco-German War thousands upon thousands of 
soldiers died from typhoid fever. The freedom from this 
disease m the present conflict is due in part to a better under- 
standing of the principles of sanitation, and a great deal of it is 
due to the work of the man in the laboratory. Years of pains- 
taking laboratory research work has resulted in --■! 

vaccine, which is saving the armies of the world from the 
typhoid fever epidemics. 

During the year 1911 typhoid vaccination was made 
'compulsory in the United States Army, and a striking example 
of the value of this vaccination may be seen in the fact that 
in 1912 the death-rate from typhoid fever in the United 
States was 16’ 5 per hundred thousand and in the United 
States army the rate was 0 per hundred thousand . 

In 1896 the results of experiments in the prevention of 
typhoid fever by vaccination with bacillus typhosus killed by 
heat were published by Wright of Netley, England, and by 
Pfeiffer and Kobe in Germany. But even before the publi- 


Reprinted from the Scientific American. 
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cation of tlie results of these experiments, which oddly enough 
came out almost at the same time, another group of scientists 
had been engaged in a series of expej'inients which tJiey hoped 
would result in a vaccine wliich would produce immunity 
against typhoid fever. Among these were Fi-ankel, Dunbar, 
Simmons and Stern. 

The use of this prophylactic measure was not entirely 
successful at first, partly because the amount of the dose was 
not properly worked out, and partly because the vaccine was 
subjected to too much heat. Leishman, who had been working 
with Wright discovered that the vaccine had been superheated, 
and as soon as this fault was corrected a notable improvement 
in the results obtained was observed. 

After an attack of typhoid fever certain substances appear 
in the blood of the patient which are known as antibodies. 
The presence of these antibodies renders the patients immune 
from a subsequent attack of the disease. It is the object of 
the vaccination to produce these defensive substances in the 
blood. It should be borne in mind, however, that the vaccine 
IS a preventive of typhoid fever, and not a typhoid antitoxin, 
and that once the incubation jieriod of the disease has begun 
it is too late for rniilypha'id immunization. 

There have been a number of different methods employed 
in the preparation of the vaccine. Metclmikoff* used a vaccine 
made of an emulsion of living typhoid bacilli, sensitized by 
.mL.t ■■ph-:-" serum. This has been used successfully by both 
Metchnikoff and Besredka, a pupil of Metclmikoff'. Eussel 
in the American army, and Leishman in the British army, 
have employed a single strain of low virulence. In France 
a polyvalent vaccine of as many as ten strains has been used. 
Chantemesse has made an antityphoid serum which has not 
won the approval of the others. This serum he obtained from 
horses. 

It is generally believed that it is best to use the sterilized 
single strain of low virulence which has been employed with 
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such satisfactory results in the prevention of typhoid fever, 
both in England and in the United States. 

The New York City Board of Health prepares a culture 
in its research Jaboratory which is very similar to that used by 
the Army. Persons desiring to be inoculated can do so tree 
of charge by applying at the Department of Health. Almost 
two thousand were so vaccinated last year. 

A laboratory culture of typhoid bacilli which has been 
artificially cultivated for a long time, so that it has lost much 
of its virulence, is employed in making the vaccine. iAgar 
which has been placed in Blake bottles is inoculated from 
fresh agar cultures. The bottles are then set aside in a 
temperature of 37 deg. Cent, to permit the bacteiia to 
multiply. After twenty-four hours foi’ growth has been 
allowed the bacteria are washed from the surfaces of the agar 
with a normal salt solution. Now comes the standardizing of 
the suspension. By this is meant counting the number of 
organisms per cubic centimeter so that the dosage may be 
accurately controlled. At first thought it seems well nigh 
impossible to count such minute organisms as these bacteria, 
but Wright devised a means which is accurate and at the same 
time strikingly simple. 

Starting with the fact that there are 5,000 million red blood 
cells per cubic centimeter, Wright evolved a method of count- 
ing the bacteria by comparison. A capillary tube is marked 
at a convenient point with a w^ax pencil, then from a finger 
prick a drop of blood is sucked up on to tlie tulie to the mark. 
Then the same amount of bacterial suspension is drawn into 
the tube with an air bubble between the blood and the 
bacterial suspension. Next the two fluids are ejected from 
the tube on to a glass slide and are thoroughly mixed by being- 
drawn into the tube and expelled on to the side a number of 
times. The mixture is finally spread on a number of slides m 
the ordinary mannei* of making blood smears. The smears 
are stained and examined with a microscope having ruled eye- 
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piece. Tn looking thi'cngh tlie microscope the urganisiub and 
the blood cells are seen in square fields. It is a very simple 
matter to count the number of i*ed blood cells and the tiny 
straight bacteria in each held. After a numbei* of helds have 
been counted the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter can 
be calculated. 

When the proportion between the number of bacilli and 
blood cells has been determined the suspension is heated for 
one hour at 50 deg. Cent., which kills the bacilli. The 
matter of heating is of the most importance. It was not until 
the exact temperature for the purpose of killing the bacteria 
was determined, as well as the length of time the suspension 
should be heated, that the vaccine attained its present success. 

After the heating process comes the test for the sterility 
of the suspension. This is accomplished by inoculating 
sufficient amounts into media, and incubating these under 
both aerobic and anaerobic conditions. When the sterility 
has been indisputably determined by the absence of any 
growth, 0‘25 per cent, of carbolic acid is added to the suspen- 
sion, which is diluted with 0*25 per cent, carbolic acid in 
normal saline solution so that one cubic centimeter contains the 
appropriate close. 

Now that the vaccine is ready for use it is bottled for 
distribution. Some is put up in liter bottles and some is put 
in sets of three small bottles, each set comprising the three 
doses required for inoculating a person against typhoid fever. 
The vaccine is kept in a refrigerator until it is used. 

When antityphoid vaccination was first introduced it was 
generally believed that a single inoculation was sufficient to 
render the subject immune. But before long it was found 
that one dose gave insufficient protection. The accepted 
practice to-day is to administer three inoculations at intervals 
of from seven to ten days. . The first dose for an adult is 
500,000,000 bacilli, while the second and third doses consist 
of 1,000,000,000 bacilli. It has been found that persons who 
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are vaccinated at about four o’clock in the afternoon suffer 
little inconvenience, as the reaction takes place while the}" are 
in bed. It is well for business persons to receive the injec- 
tions on successive Saturdays. The fluid is usually injected 
on the outer surface of the arm at about the insertion of the 
deltoid muscle. Some physicians inject the vaccine under the 
skin of the chest wall. The dose administered to children is 
graded according to the weight of the child. For example, a 
child weighing fifty pounds would receive one half the dose 
given to a grown person. 

Whatever discomfort caused by the reaction subsides in 
1 went \ -four hours. Sometimes the reaction is very slight, 
consisting merely of a tenderness near the site of injection, 
and again it may consist of headache, malaise and a rise in 
temperature several hours after the inoculation. In only one 
per cent, of the patients injected has a more severe reaction 
been observed. Vaccinated persons wdio contract the disease 
stand a much better chance of recovery than do the un vaccina- 
ted ones. 


War and Economy. 

'lAccording to ''The Sheffield Daily Telegraph'', the 
Education Committee of the City Council decline to study 
economy.'] 

With abject '//.• to the shade of Milton. 

Hence, loath’d Economy, 

Of Thriftiness and Parsimony born, 

In miser’s den forlorn, 

Where dust and dirt enjoy complete autonomy ! 

But come, thou girl with golden glance, 

By some men called Extravagance ; 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Irresponsibility, 

Whom, with saucy face oblique, 
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LightsoDJC laugh and simple cheek, 

Tliuml) extended from her nose, 

Jn a liglit iantastir pose, 

Every critic pen derides, 

And tlie folk wlio pay, besides. 

And ever, 'gainst corroding cares, 

Lap us in oflicial airs, 

ilarried to a liaughty speech 

(As when new-made curates preach) 

With epithets in winding bout 

Of clotted nonsense long drawn out, 
riucli as men may fancy witty 
(Men at least on our Committee.) 

Then Midas’ self shall rear his head, 

By kindred taste and fancy led, 

And dim his eyes with thankful tears, 

Beholding our resemblant ears ! 

Aid us thus, and we can laugh 
At the Sheffield Tdvifmpli, — Punch. 

Local and Municipal Notes. 

[Bombay.] 

Nasik Municipality. 

L oan foe water supply Peo.tect. — The Nasik Muni- 
cipality has applied to the Government for a loan of 
Es. 50,000 to meet the excess over the sanctioned 
estimates for the ^vator-supply project. The loan bears interest 
at 4 per cent, per annum and is to be repaid within 20 years’ 
time in equal annual instalments. 

[Bengal.] 

Corporation of Calcutta, 

EbPBESEKTATIVE in THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. — The 
Corporation elected Babu Eamtaran Banerjee to represent 
them in the Bengal Legislative Council in place of Eaja 
DinendraNarain Eoy, deceased. 
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Nadia Municipality. 

Change of Name. — ‘On the recommendation of the 
Commissioners of the Nadia Municipality in the district of 
Nadia, made at a meeting, the Grovernor in Council has 
directed that the Municipality be henceforth called the 
Nabadwip Municipality. 

[Madras.] 

Nellore Municipality. 

Municipal Election Eules. — The Nellore Municipal 
Council passed the following resolution with regard to the 
draft Municipal Election Eules published by Government : — 
The Council request the Government to put off the consider- 
ation of the rules of election till after the general amendment 
of the District Municipalities Act in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Decentralisation Commission is taken up. 

[Punjab.] 

Simla Municipality. 

Acquisition of Sites. — The Municipal Committee of 
Simla has submitted to Government an application for a loan 
of Es. 1,30,000 for acquisition of sites of shops on the Mall 
damaged by fire in April, 1915.' The loan is repayable with 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum after six months from the 
date on which the loan is given. 

[Burma.] 

Rangoon Municipality. 

Assessment and Taxation. — At a recent meeting of the 
Eangoon Municipal Committee, the Hon’ble Mr. Cowasjee 
moved that with a view to giving effect to certain sugges- 
tions contained in the report of the Assessor on the systems of 
assessment and taxation in force in the various towns of India, 
the following alterations and additions be introduced in the 
system of municipal taxation of this town : — 

(1) That mills and factories in municipal limits be 
assessed on the same system as that in force in the Indian 
Presidency towns, viz., the omission from consideration of all 
machinery when arriving at the assessment, 

12 
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(2) That the aggregate rate of municipal taxation be 
reduced from 28-J per cent, as at present to 18 per cent. 

(b) That the terminal tax be introduced on certain 
commodities and articles brought within the municipal limits 
of this town, on the lines of the tax in force in Karachi, as 
set out in the Assessor’s report, and that tlie I’ate of this 
terminal tax be so adjusted on the various commodities and 
articles, that the tax may amply cover the deficit created in 
municipal revenues by resolutions (1) and (2). 

(4) That a fire brigade tax be introduced to meet half 
the expenditure on the maintenance of the fire brigade in this 
town, the total expenditure on which is at the present time 
defrayed from general funds : that the rates of the fire brigade 
tax be so adjusted as to vary in proportion to the risks involved 
by the various classes of buildings, as imposed in Calcutta. 

(5) That immediate steps be taken to amend our 
present' x\ct, in order to give effect to the above rosolutions.” 

After a lengthy speech by the Hon’ble Mr. Cowasjee in 
support of his proposals a debate followed, and the proposals 
on being put to the meeting were negatived, three members 
voting for the proposals and the rest against. 

Public Health and Sanitation. 

Intemperance and the Public Health. 

A t a recent conference of health officers, (Indiana) a 
resolution was adopted unanimously declaring that 
health officers and pliysicians should join in the 
campaign against alcohol. 

A diminution in the consumption of alcoliol by the 
community, according to those who are in a position to know 
and to judge, would mean less tuberculosis, less poverty, less 
dependency, and less pressure on our hospitals, asylums and 
jails. Intemperate drinking cuts into the support of the 
family. The drinking of parents weakens the vitality of chil- 
dren. Drinking mothers lose twice as many babies as do sober 
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mothers. More alcoholism is found in the parents of feeble- 
minded children than in the parents of normal children. The 
children of drinkers develop more slowly and do poorer 
school work than do the children of abstainers. Alcohol 
impairs the tone of the muscles, lessens the product of 
labourers, depreciates the skill and endurance of artisans, 
impairs memory, multiplies industrial accidents, causes chronic 
disease of the heart, liver, stomach, and kidneys, increases the 
death-rate from pneumonia, and lessens natural immunity to 
infectious diseases. — From the Weekly Bulletin of the Dejyart- 
meat of Health, City of New York, 

Room Comfort. 

Heating and ventilation appear to offer a good field for 
scientific develo[)ment, as we are told that even the temperature 
best for us is not yet settled. In a late paper to the London 
Society of Engineers, Mr. A. H. Barker pointed out that what 
we think give us comfort may vary widely and that our sensa- 
tions are a very unreliable test. Air shown to be chemically 
impure may feel fresh and sweet, while pure air may have a 
different effect within wide limits. The chemical composition 
of the air has no importance but its temperature and humidity 
concern us and the freshness of air in a building depends on 
keeping the air temperature relatively low and the radiant 
temperature high. The thermometer hanging in a room is 
not a certain guide to the temperature of the surrounding air or 
to the comfort of the room’s occupants, — Fop, Sc. Sift, 

Effect of Slum Dwellings on Public Health. 

Dr. A. M. N. Pringle, Medical Officer of Health for 
Ipswich, in his annual report, makes some strong comments 
on the effect of slum dwellings on the public health. After 
giving statistics of the local birth and death-rates, Dr. Pringle 
states that public health work must not be judged by death 
rates alone, and adds : ‘‘ It always strikes one as rather piti- 

able that fanatical advocates of crack brained schemes of 
eugenics, vegetarianism, teetotalism, etc., in . short, the whole 
egregious sisterhood and brotherhood of anti’s should devote 
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theif energies to the pursuit of futile side issues, when there 
is ready to hand a great field of endeavour in the worthy and 
pi’actical object of teaching the public the real meaning of a 
healthy life. On this subject ignorance is profound — abyssmal. 
This ignorance is not the monopoly of the slum dweller. It 
permeates all classes of society. It is as much tlie possession 
of the ignorant as the educated. It is as prevalent amongst 
the rich as poor, and it poisons the mind of the whole 
community. Corporations are not free from its blighting 
effects, and the measure of their fault is the sanitary condi- 
tion of their area. There are many towns in this country 
with an infant death-rate in excess of 150 per 1,000 births. 
The cause is ignorance and the fault must be laid at the door 
both of the governed and the governors. The realisation of a 
healthy existence involves the passing of the slum, no doubt, 
but it means much more than that. There are innumerable 
people who will produce slum conditions wherever they choose 
to live. Whilst all will agree that slum must cease to exist, 
and that steps should be taken to deal with the problem as 
soon as opportunity occurs, yet war must be declared upon the 
type of individual who makes slums from choice. The 
present generation of this type, of coui’se, is hopeless. They 
are too steeped in ignorance, stupidity, and filth to ]*ecognise 
that even in their own street they are shunned by their decent 
neighbours. I know of plenty of poor families in Ipswich 
who never think of entering their next door neighbour's 
house. In the one case the house will be as clean and as well 
kept and managed as could be wished. In the other the condi- 
tions are filth and degeneracy. The wages may be the same, 

■ the rent the same, and the family the same in number. The 
one difference is the type of the people. The slum type can 
only be got at through the children. If the child 1)6 taught, he 
. may perhaps, when removed from the vicious influence of the 
‘ home -circle, start upon better lines. The removal of slums is 
a difficult business, though we all agree in principle ; but the 
eradication of the slum type is a proposition demanding the 
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most strenuous activity on the part of everyone who lias the 
least interest in the tuture of the race. It is more than ever 
Vital when the country is being drained of all that is best. — 
Local Govt. Jour. 

Economy in the Maintenance and 
Repair of Highways. 

[By W. Maxwell, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E , 

Borough Surveyor, Tunbridge Wells.] 

T he curtailment of expenditure in the maintenance and 
repaif of highways can seldom be safely regarded as 
tiaie economy, but is really only a deterred expenditure 
shelved at com[)ound interest, for succeeding years. If needful 
I’epairs are too long postponed, in many cases the foundations 
of the roadways become weakened and so badly cut into and 
water-logged as to involve heavy expenditure in renewal, only 
to be avoided by the timely maintenance of the wearing sur- 
face or oust. 

In suitable cases where a sufficient thickness of surface 
metalling is known to exist, some saving can sometimes be 
effected by scarifying up the worn surface, and again consoli- 
dating by rolling, with the addition of a small amount of road 
metalling of a similar quality. This will result in a saving of 
new material, while the labour bill will not be affected. At 
the pre.sent time economy of material is of first importance in 
view of its greatly enhanced price and difficulties of transit by 
rail. Haulage to the various roadways is also increasingly 
difficult and expensive, owing to the shortage of horses, trac- 
tors, and labour due to war requirements. 

Tar-painting road surfaces. 

In the case of roadways of light residential traffic, culs- 
de-sac, and such like, considerable saving is possible by tar- 
painting the surfaces when in a good state of repair, as, under 
suitable conditions, such surfaces will give satisfaction for 
several years at little or no expense. 
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Tar-painting is a specially advantageous and economical 
mode of treatment on light trafficed roadways as above and 
iipcjii luuderate gradients, as it prevents the disintegration of 
the roadway by excessive drought or heavy rain, stops the 
growth of weeds, and minimises scavenging costs. 

On roadways subjected to much traffic the saving is not 
so marked, as the coating of tar has a much shorter life, but 
even here there is an undoubted economy in road metalling 
and a welcome reduction of the dust trouble in fine weather. — 
Surveyor, 


Laying of Sewer Pipe. 

[The adoption of the following practice for the laying of sewer pipe was 
recomniended by a Committee of the Ainerieaii Society tor Testing Materials; at 
the annual meeting of that body recently.] 

T he foundations in the trench should be formed to prevent 
any subsequeht settlement and thereby a rupture of 
the pipes. If the natural foundation is rock, it is 
recommended that an equalising sand bed be placed upon the 
rock and well compacted by watering or otherwise so as to 
obviate irregular settlement. If the natural foundation is 
good fijTii earth, the earth should be pared and moulded to 
give a full support to the lower third of the pipe. Otherwise 
the bed should be made firm, either by sand well watered or 
rammed, or by a layer of cement mortar. The same means of 
securing a firm foundation should be adopted in case the 
excavation has been made slightly deeper than necessary. 

If there is no good natural foundation, a firm and 
sufficiently broad bed should be artificially made either with 
sand, with gravel or -broken stone, with concrete, reinforced 
concrete, or other means to secure a solid and firm foundation. 

If the soil is porous and grtrund water rises above the 
sewer pipe, a plank foundation with or without piles may be 
required. 
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When the sewer is to be laid in a concrete cradle, the 
concrete for the full width of the cradle should be continuously 
deposited to the height of the outside bottom of the pipe. 
Before the concrete has set, the pipe shall be evenly bedded 
therein and the remainder of the concrete immediately placed 
on each side of the pipe and carefully tamped in such a 
manner as to avoid disturbing its position. Or the pipe may 
be supported and held in position by wedges and templates, 
and the concrete mixed wet, and poured under and around it 
in such a manner as to complete the ci-adle in one operation. 

When the sewer is to be laid in a gravel or broken-stone 
cradle the material should consist of clean gravel or sound 
broken stone, all of which should preferably pass through a 
screen of 1 inch mesh and be retained on one of J inch mesh. 
The gravel or broken stone should be deposited and consolidat- 
ed for the full width of the trench to the height of the out- 
side bottom of the pipe. The pipe should then be bedded 
therein and the remainder of the gravel or broken stone deposit- 
ed and carefully consolidated in such a manner as to avoid 
disturbing the position of the pipe. The cradle f^hould in all 
cases be so constructed that an undue proportion of the load 
shall not be borne by the hubs. 

If the trench is situated in ground water, it is recom- 
mended to lay the pipe in a conciete cradle up to the springing 
line. 


When a sewer is to be laid without a cradle, the earth 
forming the bed should be carefully freed from stones and 
organic material. The pipe should then he evenly bedded 
therein, the joints properly made, and the back-filling placed 
and firmly tamped in such a manner as to avoid distuiBing 
the position of the pipe. 

When pipe is laid in soil wdiich is not sufficiently firm to 
carry it, the earth or soil should be removed, and sufficiently 
broad foundations and retaining supports substituted, 
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When pipe is to be laid in a neweinbanknieiit, the fill-up 
to a point over the springing line of the pipe sliould be 
deposited in layers not exceeding () inches and tliomughly con- 
solidated by rolling, ramming, teaming, watering or a com- 
bination of these, depending upon the nature of the filling 
material, whether it is clay, sand, gravel or a mixtni'e of these. 

If a pipe line is situated on one side of an embankment 
where the soil is liable to lateral movements, and is thus 
subjected to a one-sided load or pressure, care must 1)0 taken 
to secure a stable foundation, so that the pipe line will not l)e 
moved on its bed. A retaining support should be placed at 
the side having the less pressure. It should be made of 
suitable material, or proper height or weight, to transfer to 
the foundation the excessive lateral earth pressure, without 
danger to the stability of the pipe line. 

Trenches should be kept free from water until the 
material in the pipe joints has hardened sufficiently so that 
the pipe line will be continuous and strong. 

The stresses produced in pipe by the back-tilling will 
differ according to the conditions of the soil. In self-sustain-’ 
ing soil it is possible to lay pipe at a considerable depth with- 
out producing excessive stresses. In soil which permits of 
lateral movement, or which is water-cari’ying, special pi'ecau- 
tions are necessary. 

To protect pipe lines from unusual stresses all work 
should be done in open trenches. Tunnelling should be 
prohibited, except with the special consent of the engineer. 

Pipe lines should be placed at such a depth below the 
surface of the street that dangerous pressure or impact cannot 
occur. H it is not possible to do this, special reinforcement is 
required. 

Rock excavation should be made to a depth of at least 
4 inches below the outside bottom of the pipe, or as shown on 
the plan. 
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Width of trenches in earth should be sufficient to provide 
a tree working space of from 6 to 12 inches, exclusive of spurs 
and hubs, according to the size of the pipe and the character 
of the ground. 

The width of trenches in rock should l)e sufficient to 
provide a free working space of 12 inches on each side of the 
pipe exclusive of spurs and hubs. 

In every case there should be sufficient space between 
the pipes and the sides of the trench to make it possible to 
thoroughly rain the back-filling around the pipe and to secure 
tight joints. 

If soil conditions and ground water require the use of 
sheeting, sheet piling and bracing, the trenches should be 
made correspondingly wider. The sheeting should be closely 
driven, and to such depths as the soil conditions may indicate. 

Steel sheeting may be used with advantage where the 
flow of ground water into the trenches is excessive and the 
stability of the foundation soil and of the sewer is affected 
thereby. 

Where a trench for a proposed sewer or extension of a 
sewer terminates in rock, it should be excavated for a distance 
of not less than 5 feet beyond the end of the sewer and in the 
direction of the proposed extension. The pipes and all other 
structures should be carefully protected from the effects of blasts. 

Pipe Laying, 

The laying of pipes in finished trenches should be 
commenced at the lowest point, so that the spigot end points 
in the direction of flow. 

All pipes should be laid with ends abutting and true to 
line and grade. They should be fitted and matched so that when 
laid in the work they will form a sewer with a smooth and 
uniform invert. Unless otherwise permitted or directed, not 
less than 20 feet of pipe sewer should be laid in one operation. 
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It is necessary to use all possible care when shoving the 
pipes togethei*, so that mortar will not be slioved into tlu' hub 
or the joint be unnecessarily large. 

Sockets should be carefully cleaned before pipers are 
lowered into trenches. The pipes should l)e so lowei'ed as to 
avoid unnecessary handling in the trench. After the end of 
the pipes have been sufficiently wetted, the hub end should 
receive upon its lower half a layei' of mortar composed of 1 
part of Portland cement to 1 or t2 parts of fine sand. 

The pipe should be set firmly according to line and grade, 
and the joint carefully adjusted, filled with mortar and finished 
to a smooth bevel outside. The inside of the pipe should be 
then cleaned of dirt and mortar refuse. In small pipes the 
inside should be made smooth by a hand swab. Larg*e pipes 
should be laid with block and tackle, and bar and tongs. 

Gasket and mortar joints should be made in the following 
manner : A closely twisted hemp or oakum gasket of suitable 
diameter, in no case less than J inch, and in one piece of 
sufficient length to pass around the pipe and lap at tlie top, 
should be solidly rammed into the annular space betweeji tlie 
pipes with a suitable caulking tool. Before being placed the 
gasket should be saturated with neat cement grout. Tlie 
remainder of the space should then be completely filled witli 
plastic mortar mixed 1 : 1, and the joint wiped inside and 
finished to a smooth bevel outside. 

Where butt or bevel joint pipes are used, the following 
method of joining is recommended : After a layer of mortar 
about 8 inch wide has been prepared at the joints, a wire- 
netting is spread upon the same and covered with a layer of 
mortar about 1 inch thick. Upon this wire netting, wliich 
is embedded in the mortar, forming a bandage, the pipes are 
laid and adjusted according to line and grade. The bandage 
is then raised on both sides of the pipe, bound at the top, and 
covered with a layer of strong cement mortar at least 2 inches 
thick. The inside of the joint is finished in the same manne)’ 
as specified for hub-^^and-spigot pipes. 
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The ends of pipes which enter masonry should be neatly 
cut to tit the face of the masonry. 

No pipe or the cradle thereof should 1)e laid or placed 
until the sub-grade of the trench has been tested and found 
correct. 

In deep cuts, in high embankments, or in poor soil, it is 
recommended to use especially strong pipes or concrete 
reinforcement. 

The smaller sizes of cement or concrete pipes should 
preferably have flat bases. If of sufficiently large diameter, 
they may be reinforced. 

When mortar or concrete are to be mixed or placed in 
freezing weather, the following precautions are advised : No 
concrete should be laid when the temperature of the air is 
below 24 deg. Fahrenheit. When the temperature is be- 
tween 24 and 32 deg. Fahrenheit, and rising, the mixing 
water should be heated to a suitable temperature, or, if 
directed, 1 per cent of salt, by weight, should be added for 
each degree of Fahrenheit of air temperature below 32 deg. 
Fahrenheit. Under such conditions other materials for con- 
crete and mortar should all be heated. 

Back-filling Trenches. 

All trenches and excavations should be back-filled 
immediately after the pipes are laid therein, unless otherwise 
directed. The back-filling material should be selected and 
deposited with special reference to the future safety of the 
pipes. Clean earth, sand or rock dust should be used up to a 
level at least 2 feet above the top of the pipe. This material 
should be carefully deposited in uniform layers about 6 in. in 
depth. Unless otherwise permitted, each layer should be 
carefully and solidly tamped or rammed with proper tools, so 
as not to injure or disturb the pipe line. The back-filling 
material for the remainder of the trenches should contain no 
stones over 10 inch in their largest dimensions, should be spread 
m layers, and thoroughly consolidated by tamping or other- 
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wise as the engineer might direct. Stones which ai’e used in 
back-filling should be so deposited through the mass that iill 
interstices arc filled with fine material. 

Where the safety and stability of the pipe line' and other 
structures render it necessary, sheeting should lx‘ hdt in [)iace, 
particularly below the top of the pipe. 

When sheeting is withdrawn, all cavities reiunining or 
adjoining the trench should be solidly filled. When the 
sheeting is left m place, all cavities behind such sheeting 
should be solidly filled. 

For retaining back-filling temporarily, timber bulk-heads 
may be used. They should be removed as the trenches are 
back-filled. 

Puddling or water flooding for consolidating the back- 
filling is recommended only for sandy and gravelly materials. 
If this method is used, then the first flooding should be applied 
after the back-iilling has been compacted by tamping up to 
the springing line of the pipe, and the second flooding during 
or after tlie subsequent filling of the trench. An excess of 
water should be avoided, in order to prevent disturbance of 
the earth under and around the pipe, and also to prc'veiit an 
undue excess of pressure on the pipe. 

Walking or woi'king on the completed sewer, except as 
may he necessary in tamping or back-filling, should not be 
permitted until the trench has been back-filled to a height of 
at least 2 feet over the top of the ppie. 

Where a one-sided pressure exists, due to unbalanced 
loading, the filling of the trench should be carried on siinul- 
taueously ou both sides and in such a manner that injurious 
side pressures do not occur. * 

In freezing weather back-filling sJiould not contain any 
frozen lumps of earth below a level at least 2 feet above the 
top of the pipe. 
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Water Supply. 

Sterilised water in the home. 

T he electric sterilisation of water intended for domestic 
drinking purposes has been the subject of considerable 
attention and development during the past few }'ears ; 
but unfortunately the prevailing type of apparatus for achieving 
such a desired end has suffered from the disabilities of being 
expensive and somewhat too complicated for the average 
household. Now, however, a small Britislvmade domestic 
ozone steriliser has been placed on the market. It occupies 
little space and is completely automatic in its action. The 
sterilising plant which is contained within a small neatly 
designed metallic case is attached to the wall and has a certain 
portion inserted in the water main, while below is a small 
swivelling tray upon which the jug, glass, or other desired 
I'eceptacle may be placed beneath the tap. The apparatus 
may be attached to any water-supply system and will work 
efficiently upon a delivery varying from ^ to 50 pounds per 
square inch. When the tap is turned on, the apparatus is set 
in motion, the water being sterilised as it passes to the tap 
while -when the tap is turned off the process ceases. Of 
course, an electric circuit is necessary from which to draw the 
requisite current ; but owing to the simple automatic action 
incorporated, there is no waste of entire energy, the consump- 
tion of which is very small. Ozone is admitted to be the 
finest sterilising agent it is possible to employ for the purifica- 
tion of water, and upon the continent it has had an enormous 
vogue but in Britain it has been adopted only upon a limited 
scale, 

Water-supplies from polluted areas. 

Among the papers read at the last Provincial Sessional 
Meeting of the Eoyal Sanitary Institute held at Brighton was 
one by Major Gr. C. Mnrison on the use of storm wafer drains 
to ensure safe supplies being obtained from polluted catchment 
areas. Major Murison said the question was not of common 
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occurrence, and so the ordinary books of sanitary science did 
not c‘ve]i mention it ; still, in his o]^)inion, it was of interest to 
the sanitarian. In oj'der to describe tliis subject he could not 
do better tliaii brieiiy enumerate the several points whicli luid 
to be taken into consideration in a place where very sliortly a 
storm water drain for the above stated purpose would be con- 
structed. The place was Matheran, a small station situated 
on the top of a hill, which rose very abruptly from the plains 
and was quite separate from any other hill. The hill consists 
of Deccan ti‘ap rock overlaid with a crust of laterite. The 
former w’as an igneous rock, and was impervious to water, 
while the latter w'as a form of sandstone with a certain amount 
of iron, and was pervious to w^ater. In the valleys the laterite 
crust got thicker. There was no other alternative but to make 
use of the existing w^ater-supply, w^hich consisted of upland 
surface water. The w^ater W'as stored in an artificial lake, 
winch wuis formed by a dam having been built across a valley 
on the impervious Deccan trap rock. Tlie catchment area was 
thickly covered with trees and undei’growth. and had bunga- 
lows with servants’ out-houses, including privies, built on it, 
and consequently it w-as very insanitary. Owing to the small- 
ness of the Municipal district, the compounds ol the bungalows 
could not compulsorily be acquired with the object of razing the 
bungalows with their out-bouses to the ground and excluding 
the public from the catchment area. The average rainfall w^as 
about 200 inches annually, and about 175 inches of this fell 
during the monsoon months, from about June 15th to yoptein- 
ber 30th. During the monsoon months, owing to the lieavy 
rain and mist, most of the people left the hill for plains. Tiie 
water of the lake had been reported on by tlie analyst as non- 
potable owing to sewage contamination. This report had also 
been passed on the water collected from the entrance streams 
of the lake when running at all times of the year, except 
during the period from shortly after setting in to the finish of 
the monsoons, when it had been passed as a good sample of 
potable water”. The reason for this difference in the 
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analytical report was that, owing to the very heavy rainfall, 
the sewage and the other filth on the hill got washed away 
during the early part of the monsoons, leaving the hill quite 
clean. There was no spring directly opening into the lake, 
tliough there w^as a spring in the valley of the main feeder of 
the lake, but it was quite 150 yards above the lake. With 
these facts before them the only way of improving the water- 
supply was to keep out of the lake the contaminated water, 
and to allow into the lake only the non-contaminated water. 
This could only be done by constructing above the lake on all 
sides of the hill and across the valleys a wall of solid impervious 
rock masonry on the impervious Deccan trap rock, and thus 
forming a drain to prevent any water from passing into the 
lake, this wall to be below the spring mentioned. In the 
valley of the chief feeder stream a double sluice w^ould be pro- 
vided in the w’all, so that if any water escaped through the 
first sluice it certainly would be stopped from passing into the 
lake by the second one. He might state that the two sluices 
referred to would only be opened during the monsoons to allow 
the water (when it was potable) into the lake. The conclusions 
to be drawn from the foregoing statement of facts were that 
the following conditions must be present for this system to be 
efficient : — (a) The locality must be subject to seasonal rains like 
the monsoons. (6) In such places during a certain period of 
the seasonal rains the catchment area must be free from 
pollution by either the public leaving the hill as is the case in 
several places in India, or the public excluded from in any way 
using the area, (c) The storage lake or reservoir must have no 
spring opening directly into it. (d) The storm water drain 
must be constructed in impervious strata, and thus any 
leakage into the lake prevented. 

Mr. H. Percy Boulnois (Westminster), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, said that without 
plans and sections it would be difficult to criticise the methods 
adopted for ensuring pure w^ater. The paper really said 
nothing about storm water drains, in spite of its title ; the 
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iDcthocl which was adopted was to shot off tlio 

whole of the siirl'ace water in the iieighl)Ourho(xl ot the' lake', 
and only admit oi.he.r water, the source ot which he could not 
gather, (hi the lac'e of it the simplest plan appeared to lx- to 
dram the houses and to deal with the drainage on mode-i’n 
lines. With a large, scattered population it would have been 
cheai[)er than going to the expense of an enormous dam. As 
-we did not have monsoons, this class of engineei'ing did imt 
obtain hei’e, bnt they were extremely obliged to Major Munson 
for his paper. 

Major Murison, in replying said Mr. Boulnois could take 
it from him that they had adopted the cheapest method in 
constructing the dam, for, owing to the habits of the people, 
the forest itself was nothing but a public latrine. Drainage, 
therefoi'e, was next to impossible. 

Government Orders and Notifications. 

Health Officers for Municipalities. 

[Madras.] 

T he CTOveinment. are pleased to sanction the eniploynient 
ot Plealth Oiticei's in the Municipal towns ot Madura, 
Trichino])oiY, Ootacannind,Tnticorin, Calicut, Cocanada, 
Rajahuiundry, Haioui, Tanjore, and Negapataui. The Health 
Officers in the case of the Madura and Trichinopoly Munici- 
palities will be of the first-class and will draw salarie.s of 
Rs. 300 — 20 (annual) — 500 per mensem with a conveyance 
allowance of Es. 25 per mensem. The Health Officers in the 
case of the other municipalities will be of the second class and 
will draw salaries of Rs. 150 — 10 (annual) — 300 with a 
conveyance allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem. The Councils 
will bear a fourth of the cost of these officers, the balance l>eing 
met from Provincial funds. In view of the small population 
involved, the Government are unable to accede to the Ootaca- 
mund Municipal Council’s request for a first-class Health 
Officer, 
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’2. The Health Officer’s position and functions will be 
those of a highly-trained administrative head of the Health 
Hepartment of the Municipality, and it will be for him 
to direct, organize and improve the w^ork of the whole 
sanitary statf. He should not be regarded as taking the 
place of a Sanitary Inspector but as a controlling officer. All 
Councils concerned will be requested to submit as early as 
possible proposition statements for the employment of Health 
Officers. 

8. As regards the retention of the services of the 
persons now employed as Chief Sanitary Inspectors, the 
Government have come to the conclusion that this is a matter 
which must be left to the decision of' the Councils concerned 
on consideration of the adequacy of their staff of Hanitary 
Inspectors for the work to be performed in the Municipality. 
Whether, if a reduction in the staff is feasible, the officer 
whose services should be dispensed with should be the Chief 
Sanitary Inspector or some other Sanitary Inspector and 
whether, if it is decided to retain the person now^ employed as 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, he should receive his present salary 
or a reduced salary are also matters in regard to which the 
Government do not wish to fetter the discretion of the 
Municipal Councils. It must however be clearly understood 
that any individual Chief Sanitary Inspector who is retained 
will no longer be so styled, but will for the future hold the 
position and do the work of any other Sanitary Inspector : he 
will thus form an addition to the ordinary sanitary staff. 

4. The qualifications required for appointment as Health 
Officers are set forth below : — 

First-class Health Officers , — A medical qualification regis- 
trable under the British Medical Act and a British Diploma 
of Public Health. 

Second-class Health Officers , — A minimum qualification of 
L.M, & S. degree and a certificate of having undei'gone the 
practical training prescribed in G,0» 1108 L,, dated 16th June 
1914, 
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5. Tlie Sariita,i*y Commissioner is requested to prepare and 
maintain a list of persons qualified to act as Health Officers of 
the first and second classes. Health Officers will be selected 
from this list. ’Chairmen of i\rnnicipal councils concerntal are 
requested to submit (hr the approval of tlie Gt'ivernment as 
early as possible nominations tor the post, chosen from the 
list to bo drawn up by the Sanitary Commissioner, 

(i. Itules regulating tlie powers and duties of liealtli 
Officers and their redations with jMimici pal Chairmen will issue 
separately. [G. O. No. 1568 M., dated 29-9-1915.] 

Aid to institutions managed by members 
of hostile nations. 

It has been decided that, as a matter of general policy, it 
is not proper, during the war, to continue to subsidize 
institutions directed by members of nntions with wliom 
hostilities are m progress and that unless there are exception- 
al reasons to the contrary such grants should now cease. 
This princi[)le is also applica))le to subsidies given from 
public funds administered by local boards and Municipalities. 
The Director of Pal)ljc Instruction has accordingly been 
requested to give notice at once in respect of all educational 
institutions which are conducted or controlled by members of 
nations with whom hostilities are in progress that all grants 
to them, either from Government funds or from public funds 
administered by local bodies, will cease with effect from the 
30th September, 1915. Any actual specific promise of assist- 
ance should, however, be fulfilled and regard should be had to 
the interests of individuals, particularly young children, who 
haye hitherto been dependent on these missions. 

2, The Director of Public Instruction has been requested 
to ascertain and ]*eport what educational institutions will be 
closed in consequence of this order and what will be the 
results of such closure upon individual teachers and others ; 
to consult Collectors and also, if necessary, the Missionary 
Educational Council of South India as to the future manage- 
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meat of such institutions ; and to submit proposals on the 
subject to the Government. Similar instructions have been 
given to the Surgeon-General in respect of medical institutions 
which will be affected by these orders. [G.O. No. lOUG L,, 
dated 7-8-15.] 

Travelling Allowances. 

The Government hereby direct that in future un-oliicial 
Presidents of Taluk Boards and Chairmen of Municipal Coun- 
cils shall be treated as first-class officers under the Civil 
Service Kegulatioiis for the purposes of deciding their claims 
to travelling allowance for journeys made in the course of then- 
official duties. Un-official Chairmen-delegate and Vice-Chair- 
men of Municipal Councils and Vice-Presidents of Taluk 
Boards will, in the same circumstances, be treated as 
second-class officers under the Civil Service Kegulations, their 
daily allowance being fixed at Rs. 3. 

•2. The Accountant-General will be requested to make 
the following corrections in the Local Fund Code and the 
Municipal Account Code : — 

(1) Substitute the following for note 1 to article 227 of 
the Local Fund Code, approved in G. 0. 258 L., dated the 
9th February 1914 : — 

Un-official elected and nominated Presidents of Taluk Boards 
will be paid travelling allowance at the rates admissible to first-class 
officers under the Civil Service Eigulations for journeys made in the 
course of their official duties/' 

(2) Insert the following as article Bl-A of the Muni- 
cipal Account Code : — 

“ Un-offioial Chairmen of Municipal Councils will be paid 
travelling allowance.at the rates admissible to first-class officers under 
the Civil Service Eegulations for journeys made in the course of their 
official duties, but un-offioial Ohairmen-delegates and Vice-chairmen 
will in the same circumstances be treated as second-class officers 
under the Civil Service Eegulations, their daily' allowance being 
fixed at Es. 3.— [G. O. No. 1132 L., dated 13-8-15.] 
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1 Bengal.] 

Health Officers for Municipalities. 

The (.Tovernor in Council is pleased, in exercise of the 
power coni'erred by sub-section (i) of section 849D of the 
Bengal Municipal Act, LS84, (as amended ]')yT}engal Aot» II of 
1914) to fix the class of Health Officers and the numl)cr of 
Sanitary Inspectors to be appointed for each of tlie Munici- 
palities as shown against each of tliem in the annexed list. 
[G.O. No. 808 Sam dated 18-9-15.] 


Division. 

Disn-ict. 

} 

1 Name of Miiniei- 
i palifcy. 

1 

Number and 
class of Health 
Officer, 

Number and- 
elass of Sani- 
tary Inspec- 
tor. 


1 

Burdwan 

1 second class. 

2 second class. 

f 

Burdwan. . J 

Eatwa 

Kalna 

Nil 

Nil 

1 do. 

1 do. 


1 

Raniganj 

Nil 

1 do. 


Birbhum 

Suri 

Nil 

1 do. 


Bankura , . j 

Bankura 

Vishnupur 

Nil 

Nil 

1 do. 

1 do. 

Burdwan i 

Hidnaporc. | 

Midnapore 

Tamluk 

1 second class. 
Nil 

2 do. 

1 do. 


j 

Hooghly-Chinsura 

1 second class. ; 

2 do. 


Hooghly .. h 

1 Utterpara 

Nil 

1 do. 


! Baidyabati 

Nil 

1 do. 


( 

Bhadreswar, 

Nil .. i 

2 do. 

1 

Howrah . . -| 

Howrah 

Bally 

1 first class , , ! 
Nil .• j 

4 do. 

1 do. 


[United Provinces,] 

The Burma meat trade in the United Provinces, 

On the 31st March, 1915, a resolution was moved in the 
Provincial Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir 
Singh, recommending that the Local Government should 
put a stop to the increasing operations of the Burma meat 
trade in these provinces, on the ground that the supply 
of cattle for agricultural and dairying purposes in India 
was being seriously affected. The ensuing debate show^ed that 
the alleged economic effects of the existence of this trade were 
not satisfactorily established, but that further careful investi- 
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gation was advisable for the purpose both of ascertaining the 
economic basis and results of the industry and of setting out 
the conditions under which it is carried on. 

ihe Hon’ble Member accordingly withdrew his resolution 
on the understanding that while not prepared to put a stop to 
the trade Government was ready to undertake the legislation 
required to provide such measure of regulation and control as 
the proposed enquiry might show to be necessary. It was 
agreed that, pending the introduction of this legislation, the 
Local Government should arrange for a careful survey of the 
trade and a census of the cattle brought to the principal 
slaughter-houses ; should order an investigation as to whether 
the trade was unsafe either to the consumers of the dried meat ; 
to the people engaged in the industry or to the population in 
w^hose neighbourhood the operations of slaughtering and jerking 
were carried on ; and should ascertain what abuses existed and 
were susceptible of removal, and what further restrictions it 
was necesspy to impose in the interests alike of humanity and 
sanitation. 

2. In pursuance of this decision a Bill to enable the Local 
Government to regulate certain offensive trades, and to give 
district boards powers to enforce rules made by Government 
for this purpose and to levy fees, was presented by the Local 
Government to the Legislative Council and became law in 
March last. In the meantime the enquiry promised by 
Government was carried out at certain selected places through 
the agency of the Provincial Veterinary department. The 
results of this enquiry are embodied in the report^ published 
with this resolution. The year was of course hardly a typical 
one for the trade, and it will be necessary to wait — for a long 
time, be it hoped — in order to gauge its real conditions in a 
famine year. At the same time the information now obtained 
affords a useful basis for future action and indicates the worst 
flaws in the present system as well as the most useful lines of 
reform. , 


Not reprinted, 
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8. There arc tliree aspects of the trade wliicli (a.)TK*(M’n 
the piil)lic — the econoiuic, tlio liuuinnitariaii, aiu! the sanitary. 
So far as the present enquiry < 4 oes, tlio econoiuic evils of tin* 
trade sceiu to have been over-estimated. The vast majorily 
of the cattle which are slaughtered are valueless for agricultau'a! 
or dairying purposes and a commei’cial use is uuide ot animals 
which would otherwise be an incubus on the laud until they 
died in misery. Whether the position is diffei*ent in a yt'ar of 
i'amine will be waatched when the time comes, but iiieanwliilc 
it is abundantly clear that there are no grounds for interfering 
with tlie trade on the plea that it checks rui’al efficiency or 
reacts unfavoural)ly upon the milk-supply. In so far as it 
carries oft milch-kine which are temporarily dry, the trade is 
of course a misfortune, but the remedy for this is to provide 
accommodation for such cattle in grazing fauns — a [)oint on 
which the Agricultural departmejit lias been already asked to 
undertake experiments. The eni|»l'»> ni« nt (jf tlie t rade slaught**!*- 
houses for the disposal of stolen cattle is aJso a featiu’e ot 
importance, but it can be partly met by a s) stem of registration 
and the attention of the Inspector-Gfeneral of Police will be 
drawn! to the matter. 

From a humanitarian pohit of view also tlie conditions of 
the trade are not so bad as has been feared. Certain measures 
of improvement are nevertheless called foi*, and the matter is 
one on wiiich regulation is commended to the local authorities 
who are no\v obtaining control. In this connection CTOvern- 
ment will be pleased to place at their disposal, to such extent 
as they may desire, the advice of the Civil Veterinary depart- 
ment. 

4, The sanitary aspect of the trade has two sides, its 
effect on the consumers of the jerked meat, and its effect on tlie 
health of the neighbourhood in which the slaughter-houses arc 
located. The former question will be referred to tlie Govern- 
ment of Burma, as it is in that province that the bulk of the 
meat appears to be consumed, while the latter is one for 
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1‘egLilcitioii by the district and municipal boards concerned. In 
most ot the siaughter-lionses arrangements of a sanitary nature 
are conspicuous by their absence, and the disgusting conditions 
which prevail constitute a real danger to the public health. A 
lull note upon these points has been drawn up by the Superin- 
tendent of the Civil Veterinary department and will be 
commumcated by Government to the boards concerned ; the 
lattea* will then be asked to draw up, in consultation with the 
Superintendent, rules for the future control of the trade. These 
rules will require the approval of Government, along with the 
complementary proposals for an efficient system of registration. 
Licences bearing fees commensurate with the very tnoderate 
profits of the trade will of course be essential, and it is also 
possible that the boards may have to make advances for the 
erection of sanitaiy premises. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor is confident that action on 
the lines now indicated will go far to ameliorate the conditions 
of a trade which, in spite of various unpleasant features, is 
clearly not an industry which there is any justification for 

prohibiting. 

[Bombay.] 

The Government of India having urged the desirability of 
an enquiry throughout India into, the possibility of improving 
the sanitary arrangements at pilgrim centres, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to appoint a Committee to conduct the 
enquiry in the Bombay Presidency and Sind. 

The scope of the enquiry will include all matters relating 
to sanitation with special reference to camping grounds, 
lodging houses, sanitary arrangements on railways, and the 
pi’evention of disease. 

The Governor in Council invites gentlemen having special 
experience of the working of the arrangements in connection 
with the pilgrim centres and of the conditions in which the 
pilgrimages to them are performed to assist the Committee 
either by giving oral evidence or by communicating notes and 
siurgestions. All enquiries and communications should be 
addressed to the Sanitary Commissioner for the Government 
of Bombay at Poona* 
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Legislative Intelligence. 


[Imperial Legislative Council.] 

The Ho^^’ble Maharaja Eanjit Sinha asked : — 

(h) Will tlie [Tovemment be pleased to furnish a state- 
iiient showing' the amount spent in each Province by the 
Idistrict Boards for the purpose of sanitation out oi the assign- 
ment of Public Works Cesses 

(/j) Will the Government be pleased to state if they liavo 
issued any instructions how the grants of Public Works Cesses 
to tlie District Boards will be utilized in the several Provinces? 

(c) Do the Government propose to issue any instructions 
to Local Governments and Administrations to earmark a 
certain propoi*tion of the said grant for the purpose of sanita- 
tion ? 

The Hon’ble Sir Harcolrt Butler replied : — 

(a). A statenient^'^' is laid on the table furnishing the 
required information so far as it is available. 

Statement showing the amoimt spent the Distriot Boards 
in certain Provinces on sanitation during 
1913-19U and 1914-1915. 



Amount spent duiung 

1 

j Remarks. 

1 

i 

Province. 

1913-19X4. 

1914-1915. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Benga,! ... 

■ 4,78,373 

7,66,466 

The Public Works cess, which 
was surrendered, has been 
merged in the District fund, 
and hence it is not possible to 
say definitely how much was 
spent on sanitation oat o! that 
cess. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,95,363 

2,94,043 

Exact figures showing the 
amount spent on sanitation 
out of the enhanced resourooB 
are not available# 
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Pi’O Vince. 

Amount spent dueing 


1913-1914. 

1914-1915. 

Remarks. 

United Provinces 

! 

1,02,500 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1,19,000 I 

i 

i 

The .---iRs. 63,600 

in . : ■ figures do 

not include any expenditure on 
public works undertaken with 
sanitary purpose. The 
contracts with the District 
Boards provide for a recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 2,63,600 on 
sanitation, which wiil be gradu- 
ally worked up to. 

Punjab 

7,303 

13,529 

These figures are pv ox 

Exact figures are i is s !■-. 

N 0 r t h-W e s t 
Frontier P ro- 
vince. 

t 3,76y 

1 

1 

2.301 i 

1 

i 

i 

Two Districts incurred no ex- 
penditure on sanitation, while 
ill a third, portion of the 
savings was utilized on com- 
munications, and educational 
and medical requirements. 


ih) and (r). In March 1918, the G-overnment of India 
addressed the Local G-overnments concerned, as follows, with 
reference to the assignments made in favour of District 
Boards : — 

' The Government of India leave it to Local Governments 
to determine, if necessary, to what specific purposes 
• this increased income should be devoted, but they 
trust that a substantial portion of this sum will be 
set apart for the improvement of the rural w^ater- 
supply, for anti-malarial measures, for the protection 
of grain stores and markets ih plague-infected loca- 
lities, and generally for the sanitation of villages 
and small towns/ 

The Hon’ble Member's attention is also invited to 
paragraph 3 of the Besolution of the Government of India 
No. 888-909, dated 13th May, 1914, on Indian Sanitary Policy. 

The Government of India do not propose to issue any 
further instructions on the subject. 

15 
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[Punjab-] 

The Hon’ih^e Jlxi Bahadtr. Biaaf Saran Das asked 
whether it was proposed to open a separiite juil lor ])i*is(>0('rs 
sntferin^ from tul)ercalosis and, if so, wlien it would l>cMipenod. 

GtOVernment replied: The establislniient of a tiihei'culnr 
jail will soon be an accomplished lact, as the old jail at Shahpui' 
which would otherwise have been abandoned in (‘onse<|nenc(' 
of the transfer of the head-quarters of tlie district in Shali])ur 
is to be utilised for the purpose. The arrangement is Imwevei 
only a temporary one. It is proposed to locate th(,^ permanent 
tubercular jail at Jullundur, but the final decision lias lu^on 
postponed owing to difficulties regai'ding Avater supply. 

The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Eam Saran Das asked 
whether Government contemplated to enact legislation on the 
lines of the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act for the districts 
of the Punjab where malaria w^as rampant. 

Government replied: The aiisAver is m the negative. 
The conditions which i*equired the passing ui the Bengal 
Sanitary Drainage Act of 1895, m order to legalise the levy of 
a special rate oi* cess to defray tlie cost of di'ainage works, do 
not obtain in the Punjab. Ihider section 20 (j) oi the Punjab 
District Boards Act of 1888, tlie Local Governinent may at 
any time place the drainage and reclamation of swamps under 
the control of a district board, and under section 87 (2) expen- 
diture on such works may be met fi’cm the district fund. If a 
special rate or tax is required, it can be levied under sections 
80 and 31 of the District Boards Act. 

The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Hari Chand asked: Will 
the Government be pleased to state when it is going to give 
effect to the principles enunciated in the recent resolution of 
the Government of India on Local BelLGovernmeut ? 

GovernmExNT replied : The Eesolution in question is 
at present under the consideration of Government. It is 
believed that most of the principles enunciated in it have 
already been given effect to, as far as they are suited to the 
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special conditions of the Punjab. In this connection the 
Hon’ble Member may be reminded that the Resolution had its 
genesis in the Report of the Royal Commission upon Decen- 
tralisation issued early in 1909. Much ground has been 
covered in regard to Local 8elf-CTOVcrnment since that date. 
For instance, in this Council we have after very full and 
complete deliberations passed anew Municipal Act in Punjab 
Act III of 1911, Our District Boards Act XX of 1883 is an 
older enactment, but its provisions were from the first wide 
and comprehensive, and as modified and brought up-to-date 
from time to time, it has, Government believes, stood the test 
of practical application to the rural conditions of our districts 
remarkably well. But if the examination of the Resolution 
reveals any defects or omissions, the question of making them 
good will be taken up. If the Hon’ble Member will indicate 
any particular principle laid down in the Government of India 
Resolution to which he considers effect is not at present being 
given in this Pmvince, Government will be glad te examine 
the matter. 


Recent Publications. 


Maternity. — Letters from workmg women, collected 
by the Women’s Co-operative Guild. With a preface by the 
Right Hon, Herbert Samuel M. P. Bell. Price *26*. 6cZ. net. 

[The object of this book is that for which the Women’s Go-opera tiva 
Guild IS working — the effective care of maternity and infancy.] 

The Wateewobks Dieectory anh Statistics, 1915. 

Hagall, Wilson and Viney, Price lOs. 6cZ. 

Watbe Pxjeification Plants and theib operation. — 
By Milton F. Stein, Assoc. Mein. Ain. Soc. C. E., Assistant 
Engineer, Cleveland Filtration Plant. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. Price $ 2’()4. 

Stehctueal Design. — Vol. II. Design of Simple Struc- 
tures. By FI. B. Thayer, Constable. Price 6s. 
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Town pLAXNiN(f in Avstkalia.— By Gooi'^l* A. Tuylor, 
Kill Lor of Buihlhuf and lic(tl Esfatr Mfujai'nic. 

CiVK’ Kighteocsnkss anu C^ivif IMiiDJi. B))' ATwNton 
Mcirshall Hall. Price 1*85. 

Industrial Pni^iumonoconiosis. — With special refciA'ncc 
to Dust-Pthysis. By E. C. CAllis, H. M. Medical Inspt'ctor 
ui Factories (Milroy Lectures). Public Health Oflice. 


Notes of Cases. 

(hnportant Cases loill be fully reported hereafter.) 

HIGH COUKT, MADKAB. 

Ayling and Seshagiei Iyee, JJ. 

September 22, 1915. 

Madras District Miinicipalities Act, (IV of 18S4) Section 
250 and Rules framed thereunder — Election — Refusal of 
Chairman to register the navte of one ]\ as entitled to vote on 
behalf of firm already registered — Variatioii of voters' list — 
Damages for improper refusal, suit for — Malice if necessary. 

The registration of the name (M‘ a pei'son as one entitled to 
vote on behalf of hrm is not a variation of the votei’s' list and 
such an entry can be made even duiing the election. 

A Municipal Chairman is bound to enquire into a petition 
which has been presented to him for the registry of the name 
of a person as one entitled to vote on behalf of a hrm and 
a summary rejection thereof is illegal and inconsistent with bona 
fides on his part. 

A Municipal Chairman is liable in damages for refusing to 
register the name of a person as entitled to vote on behalf of 
a firm as long as the refusal is not bona fide, even though no 
express malice is made out. [B. A. No. 731 of 1913.J 
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HIGH COUET, BOMBAY. 

Bomhaij District Municipal Act. Sec, D2 — Liahilitij of 
Municipal Councillors for sums embezzled by Municipal ser- 
vants — Embezzlement — MiscqypUcation, 

Councillors are in the position ot trustees and it is their 
duty to see that the Municipal Bunds are not misapplied. 
They would be liable for any loss of the trust fund which was 
facilitated by the gross neglect of their duties as trustees and 
their liability would be the same whether the loss was caused 
by an act free from moral turpitude or by a crime. 


Practical Points. 


[The questions of subscribers onJy are answerable i7i the Gazette* The 
name and address of the subscriber must accompany each co7nvtu7iicatio7i 
which must he legibly ioritten*'\ 

18. A house is vacant and is in charge of a caretaker. 
A local authority proposes to cut off the water supply to the 
house on the ground that water is used by the caretaker. Is 
its action legal ? 

Ans, Water required by a caretaker in charge of the 
house is water required for a domestic purpose [See Smith v. 
Muller, (1894) 1 Q. B. 192.] ; and so long as the caretaker 
lives on the premises, the Corporation is bound to supply water 
for all his household purposes. If the water supply is cut off, 
its action is illegal. 

14. The owner of a printing press factory wishes to have 
the buildings assessed as an ordinary house used for human 
habitation ; but the local authority claims to assess the pre- 
mises on the footing of a press factory. Is its contention 
right 
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Property must be valued as it stands. Tu Serrefary 
of State V. Madras Municipalitu, I. L. K. 10 Vlad. dS, the 
Municipality claimed to assess an hospital premises as a 
Imilding used for hospital purposes and its contention was up- 
held by the Court. The contention of the local authority to 
assess the premises on the footing of a building used for a 
printing press is right. [See the whole matter discussed in 
the Law of Municipal Corporations in British India, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 17-2-4.] 
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The late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 


A mong the many striking tributes which the country is 
paying to the memory of the great departed patriot 
and statesman, Sir Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, 
K.C.I.E., there would be none which could be more apt 
than those which, we trust, all local self-governing bodies in 
India will be rendering to one whose example as a citizen and 
civic father has stood unique in the whole of India. We propose 
not to travel over the broad pages of India's political history, in 
the. making of which he took such a conspicuous part, nor to 
estimate here the value of his great national services. But his 
work in the cause of civic freedom and progress has by 
itself given him a title to glory, which few among our leading 
countrymen could hope to achieve. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta 
was barely 25 years old when he first took part in the burning 
controversies which led, in Bombay, to the larger scheme of 
city municipal reform, finally embodied there in the Municipal 
Act of 1872. In the very midst of the crisis which Mr. Arthur 
Craw^ford's municipal extravagance had precipitated in'Bombay, 
Mr. Mehta had prepared and read papers on municipal reform 
and delivered speeches denouncing, the ascendancy of the 
bureaucracy on the one hand, and on the other, insisting upon the 
establishment of an Elected Council whose function was not 
to govern directly,, but to administer through an Executive 
Officer. Mi\ -Mehta thus faced some -obloquy on both {jides, 
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but the principle lor which lie foipi>'ht, namely, tlnit of an 
Elected Coi-poivii.ion, a Slanding Committee and an Fjxocntivti 
Commissioner, became established in the Municipal (.Toveni- 
ment of Bombay, and has now become the standaa-d design 
for the other Presidency Municipalities m India. Mr. Mehta 
became a member of the hew Corporation in 187^2, as soon as it 
v/as constituted, and after a few years of training and strenuous 
work, became its virtual dictattir and continued to be so till 
the last day of his life. He was elected (Chairman of the 
Corporation in lSs>4andwas again re-elected next year — which 
was at the time a most nnusiuil honoin*. After the Bombay 
Presidency Corporation was I’econstituted, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, as he thereafter became, was re-elected President in 
1905, and was subsequently re-elected, despite the most vehe- 
ment opposition of the entire bureaucratic phalanx and under 
circumstances which will be within the recollection of most 
Indians. 

It is unnecessary to indicate to our readers the extent to 
which he was responsible in making the Bombay Corpomtion 
the premier municipal unit of India ; but apart from his work 
for the great City of his birth, his interest in and work for Ijocal 
Self-Government in general was very great. When the 
benevolent viceroyalty of Lord Eipon resulted in the issue of the 
famous Local Self-Government Eesolution, he and Telang did 
yeoman service in the Bombay Legislative Council to thwart 
the attempts of the official class to neutralise the liberal 
principles embodied in the Eesolution by means of the Draft 
-Bill which eventually became the Municipal Act, I of 1888. 
Amidst the chorus of national farewells with which Lord 
Bipon departed from India in 1885, those of Mr. Pherozeshah 
-M^ta were of course conspicuous, but nopassage in the speeches 
which he had the privilege to deliver -at Bombay during that 
^time, is-moib worth remembering than' the following : — 

it -jtocne -we mn^ approach the 
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For Lord Bipon fulfils in hinj that lei’vant prophecy which the Poet 
Laureate had addressed to Hn- Majesty in his touching dedication of 
his poems : 

“ And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
‘^O^casidn by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

‘'By shaping some august decree 
''Which left her throne unshaken still 
" Broad-bised upon her people’s will” 

{cheersh Suoh a Statasmaii lias Her Alajisty in Lord Ripon and such an 
aaguist dscrae is his scheme of Local Self-Go vernineiit ” (renewed cheers). 

It is superfluous to add that in respect of his mother 
country, Sir Pherozeahah fulfllled in an even ampler measure, 
the duties of high statesmanship which the late Poet Laureate 
wished for 'the -great Queen Yictoria. 

Village Paaethayals ifi Matdras* 

[By .the Hon’ble Bao Bahadur M. Eamachandba Eao.J 

T he orders of the Madras Governiaent on the constitu- 
tion of village ■Panohaj'ats .hav.e long .been overdue and 
have now been .pnbhahed {nide p. 10(jl.) The consti- 
tution of village Panchayats is one of those administrative 
reform's which has been urged for a very long time and the 
orders now issued have been naturally received wuth a great 
deal of disappointment. The reconstruction of village life on 
lines suitable to modern conditions and in consonance with 
the .established traditions of the people Iras always been one 
of the .points on which a great difference of opinion has existed 
between the officials and non-officials. The disintegration of 
tbs old village .autQnpmjy and the growth and assertion of 
indiyidnal Tights have .resulte.d i-n the infusion of .demo.cratic 
sgiirit in .an atmosphere guite .foreign to it. The patriarchal 
ruJo of the village eldst'S is not .now pos.sib'le ; and the average 
villager is jxw roneb more critical -and is prone to challenge 
the autbp.ritj of fltoae of whose superiority to himself he is 
oat conyinced. 
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One of the vital points on which there has been consider- 
able divergence of opinion is as to whether the Panchayat 
should be a complete unit in itself for the exercise of 
administrative and judicial functions or whether it should be 
of the functional type, i.e., whether Panchayats should be 
so constituted as to restrict them only to one function at a 
time. The exponents of the latter view have urged that it 
would be impolitic to burden the Panchayats with all the 
varied activities of the village administration of the present 
day and that for the disposal of civil and criminal litigation 
of the village, for the settlement of irrigation and other dis- 
putes, for the management of the village schools and village 
sanitation, for looking after the fuel and fodder reserves and 
for all these and other problems of rural administration, a 
single Panchayat would be unsuitable and that in most cases 
the duties might even prove to be too heavy. It is also point- 
ed out that if the machinery of the Panchayat does not work 
smoothly in regard to a particular branch of village activity, 
it would also affect the other branches of work under the con- 
trol of a Panchayat and that this danger might be minimised 
by the constitution of functional Panchayats. 

It must be stated on the other hand that in several vill- 
ages it will not be possible to find men to run different 
Panchayats for different purposes and that in the smaller 
villages specially, it will be desirable to have a Panchayat to 
attend to all the requirements of the people. In the order- 
now issued, the Madras Government have not faced this ques- 
tion in the proper spirit and the conclusions come to are much 
to be regretted. So far as can be judged from the published 
orders the main reason appears to be that the Government are 
unwilling to take a new line in this matter and are anxious to 
proceed on existing foundations — even to the extent of per- 
petuating and strengthening the glaring evils of the present 
system. Added to this, there is also the fact that the Local 
Government are extremely nervous about undertaking new 
legislation in this matter. Otherwise, it is impossible to 
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■understand why they should ignore the general principles laid 
down by the Government of India indicating the lines on 
which advance is most likely to be successful. The Imperial 
Government have stated that powers and duties of the Pan- 
chayat need not and should not be identical in every village 
and when it is considered desirable to confer judicial and 
administrative functions upon P.incd'ipvat^ the same body 
should exercise both functions. It wDuld have been, therefore, 
wise for the Government to have undertaken the necessary 
legislation of a permissive and general character for the con- 
stitution of the village Panchayats instead of falling back on 
old regulations and Acts to answer the needs of the present 
day. A comprehensive legislative measure of that kind defin- 
ing the various functions of the village Panchayats with 
ample rule-making powers would have answered the purpose 
very much better and also would have met the cherished 
desire of the people for a revival of autonomous village institu- 
tions. It would also have enabled the Government to con- 
stitute either a general or functional Panchayat suitable to 
each locality. One important consideration which has influ- 
enced the views of Government is the present position of the 
village headmen. The Government are anxious to develop the 
whole system of the Panchayat with the village headman as 
the chief executive officer. It has been pressed on the 
Government for a long time that the village headman has lost 
all his ancient glory, that he has no influence whatever in most 
of the villages and that he is new regarded merely a paid servant 
of the Government. The social life of the village has been so 
changed under the existing conditions that in most villages 
there are many men more wealthy, more influential and better 
informed and educated than the village headman. The attempt 
therefore to maintain the position of the village headmen, is 
doomed to failure for social and economic reasons and the 
exhortations such as those contained in the last paragraph of the 
Government Order to district officers to maintain the dignity of 
the village headmen will lead to nothing. I do not believe that 
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even tho petty Ctovernnient oftieiul’s will be rcfonued by the 
admonitions ot the Govevninont so as the villnno ohicer is 
the henchman of every subordinate of every do[)artiHent of the 
Government. 

It is admitted that the evidence collected on tliis point 
shows that in several districts tlie village lieadmon on whom 
must largely depend tl'ie success of any system of village Pan- 
chayats, does not always c(;mmand the confidence of the 
villages. The main cause of the existing state of things is 
admitted to be tlie present law winch prescribes a rigid 
adherence to the principle of primogeniture and it is stated 
that the question of amending the law is under consideration. 
It is unnecessary at present to examine tlie soundness of tlie 
proposal to abolish the existing method of recruitment of 
village officers but assuming that another man is considered by 
the local officer to be more capable for the purposes of being 
tho agent of tlie Cxovernment in the village for collection of 
revemie, why he should necessarily be equally fit to discharge 
the functions of the chairman of tlie Panchayat is not quite 
clear. We do not know the exact proposals of ilie Government 
in regard to the extended judicial powers both in regard to 
civil and criminal matters proposed to be conferred on the 
Panchayats under the new proposals which are stated to be 
under consideration. But assuming that they are anything 
substantially in advance of the existing conditions, the machi- 
nery of the administration to be set up must be sucli as to 
enable the most competent men in the village to work the 
Panchayats if they are to command tlie confidence of the 
villagers. One of the matters on which insistance has been 
laid for some time is that wherever the conditions are suit- 
able the local Govermnent should take power to assign the 
jurisdiction over petty civil and criminal matters exclusively to 
the village Panchayats and to withdraw the jurisdiction 
of the existing civil and criminal courts in those matters. 
For example, in regard to civil suits, Panchayats in some 
of the advanced districts might be entrusted exclusively 
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with the trial of suits below Es. -iO, while in the more back- 
ward localities the Panchayats and the Courts might continue 
to have concurrent jurisdiction as at present, leaving it to the 
option of the suitor to choose the forum. Under these 
circumstances it is a matter for regret that the Government 
should have proceeded on the assumption that the present 
methods providing for the trial of petty disputes in the villages 
are satisfactory and need no radical change. A fuller pro- 
nouncement setting forth the exact direction in which action 
is proposed to be taken in regard to one of the most essential 
functions of the village Panchayats, was certainly called for. 

The conclusions reached in regard to the other functions 
of the Panchayat are also unsatisfactory. The Government 
have come to the decision that the direction in which action 
might be taken is by the development of Union Panchayats 
under the Madras Local Boards Act and also by the constitu- 
tion of an informal kind of Panchayat “on a voluntary basis 
and without legislative sanction.” One of the great com- 
plaints that has been urged against the existing Union 
Panchayats is that the funds that can be raised by them are 
swallowed up by the establishments and that thei'e is nothing 
left for any effective iiiiprovemeiit of the villages. The iinan- 
cial aspect of the question is therefore tlie most vital part of 
any scheme of village improvement and it is veiy much to be 
regretted that the proposals of the Government on this subject 
are so meagre and half-hearted. In fact, I have grave appre- 
hensions that the whole scheme of the Government for the 
constitution of the Panchayats as now laid down is likely to 
be infructuous on this ground. The Eoyal Commission on 
Decentralisation have recognised that it was essential to the 
popularity and efficiency of the Panchayat system that it should 
not be associated with any new form of local taxation. The 
ground was that the imposition of taxation of this character has 
made such bodies as the existing Unions and Sanitary Com- 
mittees unpopular. The Commission recommended that the 
revenues of the Panchayats should consist of an assignment of a 
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portion of the land cess, special graiit.s for ])articular ()l)]ects </[ 
local improvement to he made by Collectors, receipts of village 
cattle funds or inarkets and small fees on Civil suits to be filed 
before them. In fact, the whole scheme of the Koval Com- 
mission for financing the Panchayats m rui‘ai ai’eas wns 
conceived on the basis tint the funds should be [irovided to 
the Panchayats from outside from the souiva'S above indicated, 
and that the experiment should not be jeopardized ))y any 
rigid system of local taxation being enforced in tlie villages. 
The Government of Madras take the opposite view. Their 
main method for financing the scheme of village Panchayats 
is to constitute the villages of a certain size as Union Pancha- 
yats under the Local Boards Act and thus to empower the 
Panchayats to levy house tax in the villages. On the question 
of financial assistance from outside they express the opinioii 
that it will probably be found desirable in the case of the 
smaller unions to give a subvention from the Taluk Board 
funds to the extent of say, twenty five per cent, of the funds 
raised by the house tax” and they also state that the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to consider the question of making a 
subvention to the District Boards where ‘‘ the need for financial 
assistance is likely to iiiipuse on any particular District, a 
burden greater than tlie funds of that body cai^ bear." 

It will be seen therefore that the Government do not bold 
oxit any definite assuraiu^e of any financial assistance to tlie 
Panchayats or to the District BoaJ*ds who are to finance thorn. 
The subventions from the Local Board funds will also depciul 
on the good will of the members of the Taluk Board for the 
time being. If the well-being of the villages is to be secured 
and a substantial advance made, what is urgently required is :i 
statutory appropriation making it impossible to starve the 
Panchayats for want of funds. I would suggest that a statu- 
tory guarantee must be given to the effect that for every 
rupee raised in the village an equal amount will be contributed 
from the Provincial funds and a similar contribution will be 
made from the local funds. This will be a sufficient incentive 
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for raising money for local improvements. As it is, the 
Government merely directs the constitution of Union Pan- 
chayats without any definite assurance that funds would be 
forthcoming to finance them except what they are able to 
raise themselves under the provisions of the Act. Under 
these circumstances, I shall not be surprised that when the 
Collectors go round to ascertain the wishes of the villagers they 

are told by the inhabitants that the}^ do not favour the forma- 
tion of their villages into Union Panchayats. It is hopeless 
to expect useful and efficient work from honorary agencies so 
long as they are merely called upon to perform duties which 
are often unattractive and must frequently bring them into 

opposition to their fellow villagers and are given no real power 
and responsibility. It is chiefly in the exercise of the judicial 
functions and in the power to raise and spend money on local 
improvements that local authorities acquire importance.’' 
These are the observations of the Bengal District x\dminis- 
tration Committee in connection with village organisation. 
Any proposals therefore wffiich will not ensure to the Pancha- 
yats definite financial resources are bound to fail to fulfil their 
purpose. The best course, therefore, wnuld have been to settle 
by statutory guarantee the finance of the village authorities so 
as to place them on a stable foundation and not merely to leave 
it to the varying moods of the Presidents of the District 
Boards or of the Government for the time being. Some 
attempt has been made in this direction in chapter V, leluting 
to the finance of village authorities, in the Assam Local Self- 
Government Act of 1915 . The Bengal District Administra- 
tion Committee have also advocated a definite distribution of 
two-thirds of the Public Works cess amongst the Union Pancha- 
yats in that Province, to form the nucleus of a fund to be sup- 
plemented by local contributions. A statutory appropriation is 
also to be found in Ceylon in the Small Towns Act in force in 
that Province. I do not believe therefore that unless the 
Government are prepared to formulate a proper scheme for 
financing the Panchayats, any advance can be made merely 
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by the constitution of a number of Union Panchayats under 
the Local Boards Act. 

Another matter which requires considerable attention 
before the orders of the Government can be carried out is 
the simplification of accounts relating to the Union Panchayats. 
The Local Fund Code prescribes the maintenance by Union 
Panchayats of a very large number of accounts inter-related to 
each other and they are modelled to a groat extent on the 
accounts maintained by Local Boards and Municipalities. It 
will be impossible for the local scliool master, post master or 
karnam ” to maintain these accounts and to do tlie extraordi- 
nary amount of clerical work that is now involved. It is not 
therefore easy to take advantage of the option about the 
entertainment of a separate office establishment. In fact the 
whole procedure will have to be so simplified and so radically 
altered that it is surprising that the Government without first 
examining the possibilities of the case should have p'-occeded 
to state that it is not essential for Union Panchayats to enter- 
tain a separate office establishment”. The time has come 
when the whole Local Fund Code will Irivc to be rtcast so as 
to free both the Union Panchayats and Taluk Boards from tlio 
extreme position of dependence on the Distiact B(airds. The 
financial and sanctioning powers will have to be revised ami a 
greater amount of freedmn in evei‘y spliere of activity wiW liavtt 
to be confeired on these bodies. I have great doubts as 
regards the success of the informal Panchayat to 1 k‘ ('oustiuitcd 
on a voluntary basis. I am unable to understand the attitude 
of the Government in the matter of conferring siatuiory 
powers wherever it is necessary to do Si>. How is the volun- 
tary Panchayat to enforce its order? One is remindcal of the 
theory of tlie social compact. But is it pi^ssible to enforce any 
sanitary regulations without any statutory power at the ba<;k 
whether it is actually exercised or not? During my rcuamt 
tour in connection with the Pilgrim Committee, I have met 
some specimens of Honorary Supervisors of Sanitation appoint- 
ed by Taluk Boards in villages wJiere some organisiition is 
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urgently necessai^y. These gentieiaen are able to do nothing 
Jind I have no doubt that if the decision of a volantary 
Pancliayat is clia'llengecl by some obstructive villager tlie 
rancha\at will be soon brought into contreinpt. 

Finally tliere is a question of organisation of the Pancha- 
yats. The CTOvernment apparently wish to leave it to the 
Cellecttors and bi^esidents of Taluk Boards to take all the preli- 
minary steps for the constitution of tne Panchayats. The 
itoyal Clommission on Decentralisation recommended a special' 
assistant to tlie Collector for organising and supervising the 
work of these Panchayats. It is impossible at present to form 
an estimate of tlie miiulxn- of villages whicli will liavc to be 
constituted as I'liions. ddre work to some c^xtent will have 
to b(' 0,1 th*' propagandistic t\p(* and will liave to he rlone witli 
consideraLh* synqiathv and tact. In Bengal the wliole qiu^s- 
tion has been very thoroughly examined and tlte Bengal 
District Administration Committee are convinced {>f tlie sound- 
ness of tile cii'cie system proposed by the Government of 
E-istmai Pmngal and Assam and expressed the opinion that 
tluay saw no better way of introducing a real system of village 
administration and of making ilic members Panchayats use- 
lul alika* to tlieii- Iclkjw-siibjects and to tlu' Government, and 
advoriittad its int roduction into tin* districts of that Pi'ovinco. 
Tlie cirt.le oiVnaas are Sub-Deputy (k>lli*ctors entrusted \\ith 
t.lu' organisation and working of Cnion Panchayats and have 
establi.-hfd a considerable amount <vf mpatl y bGv,eeu them- 
stdves am] Ihe Pancliayals for the development of their work. 
1 ’iie sysrein IS fully describ'd m the recent report of Bengal 
I >istrict Administration Committee. In stime of tlie lieavier 
districts of this Presidency wh(n*c the Panchayats aix^ likely to 
be nmnert)iiH, some work of orga-uisation and guidance will be 
necessary and, I fully believe, will be fruitful of very good 
resuits. 
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Public Water Supplies. 

[By J. W. Madelby, m.a., M. Inst. C.E., M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
Special Engineek, Corpobation of Madras.] 
{Concluded from the last issue,) 

11. The water which is delivered to the City, Town or 

Village has to be distributed to the indivi- 
Distribution. _ , ^ i i 

dual consumers. Cast iron pipes laid 

through the streets or roads are almost universally employed 

for this purpose. Prom these pipes are taken the smaller lioiise 

service and fountain service pipes, usually made of lead or 

galvanized iron. 

The following are the essential requirements of a good 
distribution system : — 

(1) The supply of all consumers with an adequate 
quantity of water continuously throughout the day. 

(2) The maintenance of a sufficient pressure throughout 
the distribution system. 

(3) Perfect and rapid circulation of w^ater througliout 
the entire system. 

(4) Eeasonable protection against tire. 

(5) Means of detecting and stopping waste in a systema- 
tic manner. 

The first step in planning the distribution system is to 
ascertain as precisely as possible, the population to be supplied 
in the different districts of the area. In considering this 
question, it is important to decide what future increase in 
population should be provided for, or in othei’ words to wliat 
extent the capacity of the pipes should be enlarged in ordcj- to 
meet future increased demands without laying an undue bunlen 
of cost upon the present tax-payers. It may be anticipated that 
such loans as are required to defray the cost of waterworks will 
be subject to repayment over a period of froni 30 to 50 years 
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according to the nature of the works. Therefore the distributory 
system should be sufficient for the needs of the consumers at 
the expiration of that period. 

The probable increase of population has to be determined 
not only for the community as a whole but for each division 
and sub-division which is supplied by a separate pipe. It would 
be absurd to provide for the same percentage increase in the 
densely built up centre of a town as in a sparsely populated 
suburb. If this were done, wasteful expenditure would be 
incurred in ]n'Oviding the built-up area with unnecessarily 
large pipes, whereas in a few years time, the pipes provided for 
the sparsely-populated suburb would be too small. In the case 
of Madras City, I allowed for an increase of but 1.60% per 
decade for densely-populated Georgetown, and as much as 
22T0 for the suburb of Perambur. 

12. The quantity to be supplied per head must be 
sufficient for the reasonable requirements 
plied per'head! community. These requirements 

will depend on the nature of the com- 
munity and in a hot climate like that of South India every 
precaution has to be taken to prevent wa.ste. 

The Madras Government has stated that water con- 
nections should be metered. The cost of the meter and 
its maintenance to be paid by the owner ; those of the com- 
munity who are not in a position to bear the cost of the 
connections, the meter and the upkeep of these works, to be 
supplied from public taps. With this type of service, the 
consumption for the inhabitants using public taps, is found to 
be about 6 gallons per head per day, and those using metered 
service about 10 gallons per head per day, whereas with 
unmetered services, the consumption is likely to amount to any- 
thing from 20 to 40 gallons per head per day if the water is avail- 
able. The latter figure shows how great is the waste of watci\ 
when no restrictions are imposed. The meter sy.stcm is 
undoubtedly the best as it makes the owner pay for what he 
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takes, and'the monthly bill, which depends on the consumi)tion, 
acts as an automatic check on waste, for the man who pays 
the bill will take precautions to prevent the amount being 
unreasonably great. 


13. The figures just given refer to the averag'e daily rate of 
supply throughout the year. At certain 
times, hawever, especially during the hot 
dry weather, the average will be exceed- 
ed so that on some days the consumption will be considerably 
greater than the average. Further the rate of supply 
throughout the day is not constant, but is greatest in the 
morning. From experiments -made in Madras, I came to the 
conclusion that the pipes for the distribution scheme of this 
City should be designed ‘to carry three times .the average di'y 
weather flow. 


,14. The Water Works in the mofvissil towns in the 
•Madras Presidency are designed to main- 

Minim-am pressure. ‘ i? i a ^ ^ mi • • 

tain a pressure of 10 feet. Tins is very 
low compared with the usual practice in Europe and America, 
and in the large cities of India where the conditions begin to 
approximate those of western cities, the pressure is usually 
about 50 feet. In Bombay, the lowest pressure in any district 
is 50 feet and in many districts it is between 100 and 150 feet. 
Calcutta has recently completed a scheme costing some 30 
lakhs of rupees to ensure a pressure of at least 40 feet at all 
times and in every part of the city, and the New Madras 
Water Works have been designed to provide a pressure of 
about 60 feet above ground level at the ends of the principal 
water mains, though up to the present it has been unable to 
a^ppiy the full pressure owing to the defective state of many of 
the old pipes. 

3?hP ^maUe^t of .pipe which ^sliAUld fee used in a 

. ... PMributiPii .fe 3 imh BmaUer 

-Mimmum SIZ3 of pipe. • ' x, . ^ . i. i 

ithm Afeese are ipmd .fe) g# choked 
up .the pmaiderable 
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Fire Protection. 


action on the iron of loipes, I have fixed 4 inch, as the minimum 
diameter for all new pipes. 

16. For perfect fire protection, no pipe should be less 
than 6-inch, in diameter, but the exj^ense 
involved by adopting this size of pipe in 
India would be very great and would not be justified, in this 
country, where fires are fortunately of rare occurrence. Every- 
thing should be done however to ensure that the best use is 
made of the Distribution System. For this reason, the system 
should be laid on the net- work principle, s<j that the distributory 
pipes are supplied from both ends. The carrying capacity will 
thus be doubled as compared wfith pipes fed from one end 
onlv. 


17. 

'Fire hydrants. 


In the built-up areas of atov;n Fire Hydrants should 
be planed at every street intersection, and 
should these he more than 300 ft. apart, 
intermediate hydrants should be inserted. Where there are 
important public buildings, it is wdl to have the street mains 
at least 6-inch in diameter. 


18. It has already been stated that the ideal method of 
water-supply in the East is through 
and^leakagl^ metered house services, so that the con- 

>sumer has to pay for all the water which 
passes through the meter, w’hether it is actually used or w^'asted. 
Owing to following western traditions, however, most of the 
large cities of India have given connections to low rented houses, 
where the cost of installing a meter and its maintenance would 
be out of proportion to the value of the' house. The consequence 
is “'that in these towns the consumption per head is very high. 
Per instance, in Bombay it is 40 gallons per head per day, 
while in -Calcutta, the consumption of filtered water is about 
30 gallons ^per 'head per day, and of unfiltered water about 20 
gallons .per :h^d per day. Tn Madras, the consumption before 
&e Water Woffe .was opened was about 18 gallons per 
T^his'feas^iuipged td'^ngailon per head per day, 
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a quantity which must be reduced, or still further costly works 
will have to be carried out. 


In an endeavour to reduce water in Madras City, two types 

Two types o£ house connections have been adopted. 

connections adopted in A first-class service in whicli the house 
Madras City. i t i . 

bolder has a supply which is not liable to 

inspection without notice, In this case, the supply is metered 

at the house-owner’s cost, and the householder is charged for 

all water used above a free allowance equal to 160 gallons per 

month of every rupee of monthly rent, and a second-class 

service, in which only one tap is allowed, and this must be 

placed in such a position that they can at all times be readily 

inspected by the Municipal staff, that is to say, usually in front 

of the house, on the pial or verandah. 

19. The metering of every house service, though of the 
greatest value, dose not take cognisance of 
System^ Water Meter waste that occurs from street mains, 
and, from the house connections up to the 
meter. In the case of many supplies, especially those that have 
been in existence for many years, there will probably be a 
considerable leakage in this portion of the system. To discover 
and remove these sources of waste, a waste water meter system 
' is of the highest possible value, and is becoming almost univer- 
sal in the large towns of England, while in India, Bombay and 
Calcutta are using the system very extensively and it has been 
recommended for Madras and Eangoon. 


In a waste water meter system, the City is sub-divided into 
districts, and the pipes are so arranged that by closing a few 
valves, the whole water required by any district is passed 
through a pipe on which is placed a waste water mete}’. This 
form of meter records continuously the flow of water on a 
diagram attached to a drum, which is caused to rotate by a 
clock. The flow which takes place between midnight and 
4 a.m., when there is very little legitimate consumption of 
■w^er, will be mostly wastes By closing in succession'.the 
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valves in the area governed by the meter, the amount of leakage 
in different sections of pipes can be located within narrow 
limits. The actual leaks can then be discovered by inspection 
assisted by stethoscopes, and measures to stop the waste may 
be carried out. 

20. In conclusion, I may say that a pure wholesome 
water-supplv sufficient for the needs of 

Oonelusion. '' _ ^ , 

every man, woman and child is an 

asset of the very greatest importance. The water-supply has 
probably a greater influence than any other single factor upon 
the health of a community. It must be remembered, however, 
that water is a valuable commodity and must not be wvasted or 
polluted. With the generous assistance of Government, much 
expenditure is being incurred all over this Presidency to 
ensure that the inhabitants shall have a water-supply ample in 
quantity and irreproachable in quality. I wish to impress 
upon you as forcibly as I am able that, if the fullest possible 
benefit is to be derived from this great expenditure, the 
co-operation of every water consumer is needed. The mass 
of the population require to be taught that they must husband 
water, and that waste or pollution of water is a crime against 
society. I trust that you, who are here to-day, and who repre- 
sent the most enlightened section of the communities in tliis 
part of the Presidency, wdll whenever you have an opportunity, 
impress these facts upon those with whom you come in contact, 
and so assist in educating public opinion to a full appreciation 
of the fact that “ wilful waste brings woeful want ”, so that he 
who wastes wilfully may be regarded as an offender against 
the community. A proper public opinion thus formed will be 
a force which will act as a stronger deterrent than any rules, 
regulations or fines. 
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Elementary Education in the United 
Provinces. 

[By Bag Bahadue A. G. Peanatartihaea Aiyae, I.S.O.] 

T he United Provinces Gazette of the 16th October last 
contains a notification which is an important measure 
of Local Self-Government. It places the District 
Boards in full charge of elementary education in all its stages 
and lays down rules for their guidance in order to secure both 
its extensive spread and intensive improvement. 

An educational survey is required to be taken of tlie rural 
areas under each District Board, which are to be divided into a 
number of circles — styled primary circles— each circle represent- 
ing a village or a group of hamlets, which should have a primary 
school accessible to the people living within the circle. In a 
circle where there is no school, one is to be started by the 
District Board, provided the people guarantee a minimum 
attendance of ‘20 pupils. Where such a guarantee comes 
forth, the school is to be started as a preparatory primary 
school i.e., wdth lower classes than the fourth, and the onus for 
its continuance and further development is thrown upon the 
people by the condition that, where the requisite co-operation 
from them is notf-.-'IIc •irlng^the school is liable to be closed. 
The opening of special schools or classes ior the education- 
ally backward classes of the community is also provided for 
on similar conditions, as well as the working of night schools 
and half-time schools for day labourers. The fees are nominal, 
being only two annas a month for the fourth or the highest 
class and large exemptions from even this payment are provided 
for. So much for the extension of primary education. 

As to intensive improvement, the primary schools are 
divided into two classes, preparatory and full primary, the latter 
containing all the classes up to and including the fourth ; and 
each preparatory school is to be so worked as to be developed 
in course of time into a full primary school. Eor higher 
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elementary education, vernacular middle schools are ro be 
worked in suitable localities and a svstem of scholarships is to 
be instituted and a hostel attached to each middle school so as 
to facilitate the transfer to it of the more promising jjiipils from 
the primary schools. The instruction should conform to the 
curricula laid down by the Educational Department and no 
books should be taught of which the use is not authorised by 
it. English is not to be taught in any of these schools. It is, 
we believe, due to the difficulty experienced m these Provinces 
vf getting’ competent men to teach that language. It may 
also be due to the consideration that pupils should have a good 
grounding in their mother-tongue before taking to the study of 
a foreign language. But we understand there are facilities 
provided for the transfer of pupils from Vernacular to English 
schools by the maintenance at the latter of special classes 
where the necessary coaching is given to them in English and 
other subjects of the English course. Each District Board 
is required to maintain a training school, or a training class 
.attached to a vernacular middle school for the improvement 
of the teaching staff employed in the primary schools and a 
system of certification is to be introduced based on such 
training and on the results of a final examination. The 
improvement of such teachers as cannot be sent for training 
is also provided for by the institution, for their benefit, of 
central sessional classes. A scale of salaries has been drawm 
up for the teachers varying with theii* general educational and 
professional qualifications and the lowest salary of the un- 
certihcated teacher is Es. 10 a month, 

^ The District Board has also the control of the primary 
schools under private management lying within its jurisdiction 
and is liable for grants-in-aid to them. The same rules in 
regard to attendance and instruction apply to them as to the 
board schools, and the grants payable are building and equip- 
ment grants, which should not exceed the contribution from 
management, and salary grants of which the limit is the 
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salary according to the scale drawn up for similarly circum- 
stanced board schools. 

A pleasing feature of the notification, and one which may 
well be copied in Madras, is the recognition it gives tc 7uaJitahs 
Bi^ndi pathsalaSy or indigenous institutions working outside tlie 
Government educational rules. These institutions are either 
to be started by the District Board where the demand comes 
for them, or aided. The relaxation in favour of these institu- 
tions which are still so largely popular represents an attempt 
at improvement on lines of least resistance and the desire to 
retain what is w’orth retention and build upon it. 

The administration of all these schools, both Board and 
aided, is, as has been already said, in the hands of the District 
Boards. They are to be helped in it by (1) local school com- 
mittees and (2) by the Government provincial inspecting staff. 
The former are to consist of at least three residents of the 
locality; and where there are Dnion Panchayats or other 
Village Committees already constituted, the school committees 
are to merge in them, X member of the District Board 
residing in the circle or in close proximity to it is entitled by 
virtue of his office to take part in the business of the school 
committee and to act, so to speak, as intermediary between it 
and the District Board. The duties of school committees 
consist in taking measures for securing attendance, the re- 
gulation of fees and the granting of exemptions, the* prescrip- 
tion of school hours and of holidays and vacations, the 
provision of accommodation, furniture and equipment, the 
holding of school anniversaries and competitive sports and 
games and generally whatever may tend to the well being of 
the school. They have also to arrange for physical training 
and for religious instruction outside school hours. They have 
it thus in their hands to promote school life as far as possible 
in their little circle. The institution of these committees marks 
an important step taken in the right place in the direction of 
self-government and their work will be watched with keen 
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interest by both the Grovernment and the public. It is hoped 
that the right men will be apppointed to sit on these com- 
mittees and every possible care taken so as to eliminate the 
germs of party strife and personal animosities. Proposals 
have been made in Madras for the formation of such committees, 
but they have evidently been made to lie over pending the 
formation of village panchaijatsi. 

The provincial inspecting staff consists of the Deputy 
Inspector and the Sub-Deputy Inspector who, among their 
other duties, inspect all schools under the District Board, 
recommend teachers for them and make the necessary pro- 
posals for their improvement. They co-operate with the School 
Commitees and with them form the executive of the District 
Board. Though Government officers, they nevertheless act in 
subordination to the District Board in all matters connected 
with schools under their charge. The Deputy-Inspector holds 
his office in a portion of the District Board’s office and has 
clerks and menial servants supplied to him to do the District 
Board’s w^ork. He submits his programme of work and all 
proposals of other than a routine nature through his Divisional 
Inspector to the Chairman of the District Board. The 
arrangement cannot be satisfactory as it involves dual control 
and loss of time in the despatch of communications. The 
Government Divisional Inspector is purely an advisory officer 
and his advice may be restricted to important matters of more 
than local application and requiring unity of treatment ; and 
for the rest the local inspecting officers may be placed under 
complete subordination to the District Board. 

The notification is conceived and drawn up in the liberal 
spirit of the Government of Sir James Meston and appears to 
be an earnest attempt to give a fair trial to the principle of 
Local Self-Government and to promote the spread of education 
through local agency. There is little in the notification that 
is new to Madras; indeed Madras is educationally ten years 
ahead of most other Provinces in India and has thought out 
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and worked ont schemes of im])roveiDent now coming to be in- 
troduced in those ])]*ovinces. Biic, however good in itself a prin- 
ciple may be, it mny be made to lose much of its worth and to 
be given up as unsuitable by the cold and even contemptuous 
manner in which it is wanked. On the other hand, its 
unqualified success may be assured by a sympatlietic and 
zealous application of it The work done in Madras has not 
been ot a steadily progressive nature, but there has been much 
shifting to and fro. I hope to take up in a subsequent 
number the i-elationship of the local hoards and municipali- 
ties 111 Madras to education m genera , 1 and to elementary 
education m particular. 

Sunshine and the Building Bye-laws. 

I T w'as recorded ages ago that it is a pleasant thing lor the 
eyes to behold the sun. This ancient wisdom does not 
find its proper counterpart in our legal system. The in- 
spiriting as well as germicidal character of sunlight require 
that in the design of buildings proper provision shall be made 
for the admission of light, and that as much light as is 
necessary for full use and enjoyment of the building, consist- 
ant with other factors, should be provided. It comes as 
a surprise to realize that in the provisions of the Public Health 
Acts authorising the making ot building bye-law’s, nothing is 
said about the need for a sufficiency of light. The nearest 
approach is the provision that an urban authority may make 
bye-laws with respect to the sufficiency of space about buildings 
to secure a free circulation of air. Unless a rural authority 
have applied for and been invested with these urban powers, 
they have no control over the structure of buildings in this 
respect. It is quite consistent with these bye-laws for buildings 
to be erected containing dark rooms in which the sun never 
enters and never can enter, and for these rooms to be used as 
dwellings. The only limit to ignorance of the fundamental 
requirement of light as a necessity for human welfare appears 
to be that a local authority may make a closing order if it 
thinks a dwelling house is in a state so dangerous or 
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to jaealtli as to be unfit fou human habitation, or it may make a 
reconstruction scheme under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, if it thinks the buildings are unhealthy liy reason 
of narrowness, want of light or an*, or some other sanirayv 
defect. Needless to say, wdieu only heroic remedies are 
available, many evils are tolerated. This strange condition of 
affairs appeal’s to spring from the doctrines in our legal system 
as to light. An owner of land has at common law no right to 
light. Any one ma\ build upon or othei’Wise utilize his own land, 
regardless ol the fact that his doing so involves an interference 
wdth the light wdiich would otherwise reach the land and 
buildings of his neighbour. Any one may open windows on to 
his neighbour’s land. On the other hand, the neighbour may, 
by building on his own land, obstruct the light wdiich would 
otherwise reach the other’s wundows. A right to light can 
only be acquired in respect of a window or other opening in a 
building after its use for a certain number of years, and only a 
substantial interference with its comfortable use and enjoy- 
ment is actionable as a nuisance. It would not be regarded as 
a substantial interference to build an obstruction whereby the 
whole of the direct sunlight w^as cut away from a neighbour’s 
windows for the greater part of the year. Nor is this the 
limit of the law of light. The easement of light can only be 
enjoyed in respect of buildings. The use for centuries of an 
open space in a particular way requiring light does not preclude 
the adjoining owner from building on his own land so as 
to obstruct the light. The rational construction of town 
developments to ensure health ought to provide for the 
penetration of the direct rays of the sun into all courts and 
yards attached to dwellings, and into all dwellings. For any 
particular degree of latitude on the earth’s surface, the angle 
at which the sun’s rays can enter dwellings is constant.^ With 
a particular size and aspect of window, the amount ef sunlight 

The maximum and minimum angles maj be calculated thus for any 
given place : 

If x~latitude, then maximum angle = 90 - &3i+x^ ; *minimum angle— 
90-.23i-x°.— Ed. 
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which can be received into a room with a particular depth can 
be fixed with certainty. In England the angle at which the 
sun’s rays shine upon the earth varies from 15^ at noon in 
winter to 62° at noon at summer. It therefore becomes 
a simple matter to calculate how much sunlight a particular 
window can receive ; and how far into the room the sun’s rays 
can shine. Proposals have been made in New York for a code 
of building bye-laws which recognise these facts, but the 
extent to which they do so is symptomatic of the difficulties 
which reformers have to face in the matter. Taking the 
angle of the sun’s rays at midsummer, when the sun is highest, 
as a criterion, the bye-laws propose that no court or yard 
attached to a building shall be permitted, unless the sun 
can shine upon some portion of the surface of the court or 
yard for one minute on midsummer day. These proposed bye- 
law^s would be complied with if for the rest of the year the sun 
never reached any part of the surface of the yard. The facts 
now knoivn as to the beneficence of sunlight, its tonic powers, 
its value as a microbe-destroyer, the activity of the ultra-violet 
rays, show that sunlight is a supreme necessity. The penetra- 
tion of the sun’s rays into all corners of a city is essential to its 
healthiness. The crowded conditions of old towns are a 
menace to health, reflected in its statistics of disease and 
mortality. Codes of rules proposed for the construction of 
hospitals enjoin that to obtain ideal conditions for the 
hospital, a free space, or sanitary zone, should surround 
the hospital, never less than double the height of the highest 
of the surrounding buildings, and that the form of the hospital 
should be such that there should be free play of sunlight upon 
each ward during some portion at least of the day. Such 
conditions cannot be expected to be obtained in ordinary 
urban construction, nor are they in all respects necessary. At 
the same time, there are some simple modifications of the 
prevalent designs of streets and buildings which would ensure 
that they approached nearer to the ideal in these important 
respects. Particular attention should be paid to the onenta- 
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tion of streets, and to their width. x\s far as possible, streets 
should be designed and laid out with sucdi regard to the points 
of the compass that the buildings erected on the streets may 
receive the maximum amount of sunlight in their rooms, 
having regard to the times when such rooms are likely to be 
used, and the uses to which they are to be put. Upon the 
orientation of the street depends the orientation of the building. 
A building badly orientated is fated to become, sooner or later, 
more or less an unhealthy dwelling. Nor is this the only 
consideration. A rationally designed street with a particular 
orientation and width should have upon it buildings whose 
height, limited according to the angle at which the sun’s rays 
fall, is such that adjacent buildings are not deprived of their 
necessary measure of light. As to the building itself, its 
design and interior arrangements should be such that the best 
use IS made of its place in the sun. None of these require- 
ments are inconsistent with artistic, varied, and beautiful 
houses, nor with beautiful surroundings. But they are at 
present far beyond the scope of bye-laws.'^ 

Audit of Municipal Accounts. 

[By B. Srbekialasibngar, b.a , b.l., Assistant 
Comptroller,. Mysore.] 

General Explanation. 

T he rules and regulations in force in all the Provinces of 
British India in regard to the constitution and working 
of Municipalities provide finally for two systems of 
audit of their accounts, the concurrent or continuous audit 
by auditors appointed by the Municipal Councils, and also the 
annual audit by technical officers of Government. 

The suggestions and the list of questions herein contained 
are intended primarily for the information and guidance of 
auditors app'hntfd by the Municipal Councils. 

* Reprinted from the Local Government Chronicle. 
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Suggestions for A.udit. 

1. The general principles ot audit whicli must l)e borne 
in mind by all auditors undertaking the audit of Municipal 
accounts are : — 

{a) tlmt all sums due to, and received by, the Munici- 
pality have been brought to account, 

{h) that all expenditure is covered by provision in the 
annual budget of the Municipality, 

(c) that it has been incurred under sanction by com- 
petent authority, 

{d) that all payments made have been made to the 
proper persons and so recorded that a second claim against 
the Municipality cannot be preferred or passed. 

The above general instructions require to be materially 
amplified. 

2. Before taking up the audit of the accounts the auditors 
should have the following books ot reference : 

{a) All Acts and Regulations governing the constitution 
of Municipalities in force in the Province, and copies of all rules 
and bye-laws, passed by the Municipality thereunder. 

(5) Tlie Municipal Account Code or Manual, if any, 
published by the Accountant-General ot the Province. 

(c) Latest Administration Report of the Municipality. 

{d) Sanctioned Budget for the year current. 

{e) Municipal Proceedings Book. 

(/) Office Order Book. 

{g) File of Circulars issued by Accountant-General and 
by Government, relating to Municipal accounts, if any. 

3. The auditors should first satisfy themselves whetlier 
the previous report of the auditors was considered by the 
Municipal Council and necessary action taken in respect of it. 
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4-. The audit to be conducted by tiioiu may be divided 
into 4 parts, viz : — 

Part I. The checking' oi every eiitrv in the tew iinportani 
registers — the General Cash Book, the Pett\ Cush Book, Arc., 
with reference to the original chellans and voiicdiers and other 
records. 

Part IT. The audit of expenditni'e and vouchers. 

,, III. The examination of receipt items. 

IV. Lastly, a general review and examination of 
the monthly accounts and other registers. 

b Definite suggestions regarding the work to be dune 
under each of the above heads are given lielow and the printed 
set of questions relating to each part should be taken up and 
answered in aceoixlance with those instructions. 

PAET I, 

[Examination of Registers.] 

b. The following books and records should be examined 
in detail for the montli under audit in accordance with the 
instructions given below and the printed set of questions 
answered, simultaneously with such examination : 

{a) The General Cash Book. 

(&) Petty Cash Book. 

(c) Imprest Account or Contingent Register. 

{d) Acquittance Eoll. 

{e) Bill or voucher file (for expenditure incurred), 

(/) Receipt books, remittance registers, or other original 
records evidencing receipt of money. 

7. The cash balance on hand in the Municipal Office 
should first be examined, and verified with the cash book 
balance, worked up to date of audit in the petty cash book. It 
should also be seen whether a petty cash book as distinguished 
from the general cash book is maintained and whether the 
distinction between the two books is correctly understood. 
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The general cash book is intended to show all receipts and 
payments pertaining to the Municipal Fund and is the principal 
account with reference to which, the ledgers, the monthly 
account, the deposit and other subsidiary registers- are either 
prepared or verified. 

The petty cash book on the other hand will, if properly 
maintained, ensure the proper utilisation of all money received 
in the Municipal Office (either in cash or by cheque), whether 
as creditable to the Municipal Fund, or on account of payments 
to be made from the Municipal Fund to the establishment as 
pay or to contractors, &c., for work done. 

8. The entries in the general cash book should be 
examined in detail, item by item, the receipt entries with the 
original chellans, remittance memos, receipt books or other 
original records — produced in support of them, and the debit 
entries with the vouchers serially numbered for each month 
and filed. 

In the petty cash book the receipt entries relating to 
revenue received in the Municipal Office will be checked with 
the credits in the general cash book, while those regarding 
money and cheques received for disbursement will be checked 
with reference to the expenditure entries in the general cash 
book. The debits in the petty cash book are to be examined 
with reference to the payee’s receipt or other legal acquittances 
obtained. 

9. In Municipalities having heavy transactions where 
the honorary auditors appointed by the Municipal Council may 
not afford sufficient time and leisure to conduct a detailed audit 
and one or two auditor clerks may be required to be appointed 
to help them, the detailed checking of the entries in the 
general and petty cash books may be performed by such audit 
clerks and the auditors should satisfy themselves about the 
correctness of the entry in these books by checking a few 
percentage of them. - 
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10. The farther examination of the several books, Szc., 
mentioned in paragraph 6, will be clearl\' indicated in the 
printed set ot questions. 

PAKT II. 

(Expenditure Audit.) 

11. A certain amount of technical knowledge is necessary 
to conduct the audit of expenditure vouchers. Xnd it may be 
presumed that this portion of the wmrk will receive special 
attention at the hands of Government audit olficers. 

12. But as the audit by these officers will be conducted 
only once a year, it is not desirable to allow irregular and 
unauthorized payments to remain unchallenged till the arrival 
of the Government auditor. Items of expend itui'e should 
therefore be reviewed by the Municipal auditors monthly with 
reference to orders of competent authority, scale sanctioned 
and provision made in the budget, &c. 

18. The set of questions formulated (!' — 24) will suffi- 
ciently indicate the procedure to be adopted by the auditors if 
they are possessed with a general knowledge regarding the 
purpose and scope of audit of public accounts. 

PAET III. 

(Audit of Receipts.) 

14. This is an important item of work and the auditors 
should pay their special attention to it. Not much of technical 
knowledge is here required and the Municipal Councillors have 
a distinct advantage in this respect over the Government 
auditors in that they can bring to bear their local knowledge, 
detect cases of malpractices of keeping back money collected, 
of making alterations in receipts, of peculation by subordinate 
cuq)l«yvoL>. omissions of demand, &c. 

15. The auditors should see generally that — 

(a) a regular record of all sums due to the Municipality 
is^mamtained, 
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(b) that adequate steps are taken for their regular and 
prompt collection, and 

(c) that all items of money received by Municipal em- 
ployees have been duly brought into account m the Municipal 
Office and remitted to Treasury without undue delay. 

16. The auditors should first ascertain and note the 
various items of revenue and receipts of the Municipality as 
entered in the budget and see whether proper demand and 
collection registers have been maintained in respect of all of 
them and iii the prescribed forms. 

17. The entries in the several demand and collection 
registers should then be examined, with reference to the 
counterfoils of receipts, remittance registers or other records 
in detail for the whole month or for a few days in the month 
selected at random as may be desired by the Municipal Council, 
and the printed set of questions answered. 

18. In Municipalities having large transactions, the 
detailed checking above described may be made by the audit 
clerk under the control of the audit committee or honorary 
auditors and the result reported to them. 

PAET IV, 

[General Examination of monthly accounts.] 

19. No -special instructions in addition to what have 
already been given seem necessary in respect of the work under 
this part, and the printed set of questions indicate, fairly 
clearly, the line of procedure to be adopted. 

The auditors may, of course, examine any registers or 
other records, not specifically mentioned here, with a view to 
detect and put a stop to irregularities or malpractices that may 
be suspected to have been committed, and frame additional 
questions for being answered by them. 

20. After the completion of the audit above described 
the auditors should affix their signature in the general cash 
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book in token of their examination, and iirepare a complete 
set of answers to the printed questions <Part I to IV) for 
submission to the Municipal Council. Xo separate ?mdit 
report need be drawn up ])v them except when they consider 
it necessary to refer to irregularities noticed by them or to 
make suggestions foi* the consideration of the hlunicipal 
Council. 

Questions to be answered by the auditor. 

PART I. 

1. General Cash Book. 

(1) Is it posted up to date'-^ 

(2) Has it been closed tor the month under audit, signed 
by the President or Vice-President, and the closing balance 
agreed with the Treasury pass book ’? 

(3) Has a chellan been obtained for every entry of receipt 
and have all such chellans been properly filed ? Mention the 
omissions, if any. 

(4) Has any item of money which appears to have been 
collected by reference to the original receipts or other records 
been omitted to be brought on the cash book or remitted to 
treasury ? If so, w-hy ? 

( 5 ) Is a bill (voucher) obtained in support of every debit 
entry and is it serially numbered? 

(6) Are all the bills supported by proper payees’ receipts 
either separately taken or recorded on the bills themselves ? 

(7) Mention the instances v/here proper payees’ receipts 
have not been obtained and the reasons therefor as far as they 
are ascertained. 

2, Petty Cash Book, 

(1) Is it written up to date and are the balances struck 
daily and verified? 

(2) Has every entry in it been initialled -by the Vice- 
President or Secretary or at least the Manager of the Muni- 
cipal Office ? 
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(3) What is the balance, cash, cheques, &c., on hand on the 
date of examination and does it agree with the balance as 
shown in the book? 

(4) In whose custody is the money kept ? If the money is 
in the custody of any official subordinate to the Vice-President, 
has proper security been obtained from him ? 

(5) What are the details for the cash balance on hand ? 
Mention the amounts under the several heads, revenue re- 
ceived but not remitted, undisbursed pay, &;c., imprest and other 
items. 

(6) Has any amount of money received in cash or by 
cheque on account of pay or travelling allowance or as payable 
to contractors been kept on hand for over a month, and if so, 
wffiy ? 

(7) Mention the reasons for keeping on hand, if any items 
of revenue or other receipts are unremitted to treasury. 

(8) Mention the omissions, if any. noticed of instances of 
money or cheques received in the Municipal Office but not 
recorded in the petty cash book. 

(9) Are the recoupments of imprest and the daily total of 
receipts and payments on account of pay and travelling allow- 
ance regularly incorporated in the petty cash book ? 

3. Imprest Account or Contingent Register. 

(1) Is a regular imprest account or permanent advance and 
are contingent slips, etc., maintained and posted up-to-date ? 

(2) Does the imprest balance shown in this book agree 
with the details shown in reply to question 2 (5) ? 

(3) Is the imprest regularly recouped at least once a month ? 

(4) Are there any advances or irregular payments made 
out of it and unadjusted ? 

i. Acquittance Roll. 

(1) Has an acquittance roll^been maintained for recording 
the disbursement of pay and travelling allowance to Municipal 
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employees, and are regular acquittances taken in all cases 
(with receipt stamps also lor payments exceeding Es. 20) ? 

(2) Does the total of luidisbursed pay, etc., as per this book 
agree with the balance shown in reply to question 2 (5) ? 

(8) Is undisbursed pay outstanding at the end of each 
month invariably short drawn in the next month’s bill ? 

(4) Is the estabiislmieiit ])av drawn as per scale provided 
for in the budget, and sliown in an establishment pay or check 
register'? 

5. File of Bills and Vouchers. 

(1) Are the lulls and voucliers seriiilly numbered for each 
month '? 

(2) Are the\ properly arranged and readily produced for 
credit '? 

(8)* Wbat are the missing bills and vouchers*^ 

6. Beceipt Books, &c. 

(1) What are the several books produced for examination ? 

(2) Are they in continuous series? 

(8) Are printed receipts l)Ooks having counterfoils invari- 
ably used in respect of all cases of receipts received from the 
public ? 

PAET II. 

Expenditure Audit. 

(1) Are all the bills arranged (serially numbered for each 
month) according to dates of payment, and are the references 
given in the general cash book? ^Vide Part 1, question 1). 

(2) Do tliey beai' the pay and paid stamps? 

(8) Are all of them supported by proper payees’ receipts 
or other legal acquittances, either recorded on them or obtained 
separately? If not, mention the omissions. 

(4) Are the establishment bills drawn according to the 
scale provided for in the sanctioned budget and entered in an 
establishment check or pay register, and are they copied out 
exactly in the acquittance roll. 
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(5) Are the pay and allowances drawn in accordance 
with rules ? 

(6) Is every establishment bill (original) accompanied 
by an absentee statement or contra certificate ? 

(7) Is an increment or conveyance certificate attached in 
all cases where the bill includes claims on account of periodi- 
cal increments granted or conveyance allowance drawn ? 

(8) In the supplemental bills drawn for arrear claims, are 
the references to the original bills in which the claims were held 
over for future payment or in which undisbursed pay was 
refunded, invariably given ? 

(9) Has note of the payment of such claims been made 
against the corresponding entry in the original bill to guard 
against second claims being prepared and passed ? 

(10) In cases of arrear claims exceeding two years, has 
special sanction of competent authority been obtained ? 

(11) Are any travelling allowance claims paid without 
special sanction ? 

(12) Are all travelling allowance bills prepared and paid 
copied out in the acquittance roll or in a separate register 
so as to guard against double claims being preferred ? 

(13) Are the amounts drawn on contingent bills provided 
for in the budget ? 

(14) Has every contingent charge been duly sanctioned by 
competent authority — the president or other subordinate officer 
authorised by him, Municipal Council or Government, as the 
case may be ? 

(15) Have the purchases of articles of a non-perishable 
nature been duly entered in a stock account ? 

(16) In respect of pound and other commission bills, bills 
for refund of feeding charges, refund of net sale proceeds of 
impounded cattle sold and credited to revenue as lapsed, refund 
of revenue received and refund of deposits, etc., have the bills 
been prepared in the prescribed form ? 
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(17) Have references been invariabl}’ given in them to 
the original audit entry in the Municipal Office general cash 
book or other subsidiary registers, and note of the claim having 
been preferred made m the latter to guard against double 
payment ? 

(18) Are the bills prepared in the prescribed printed form 
and are they arithmetically correctly made out in accordance 
with the entry in the measurement books and the register of 
Public Works ? 

(19) Is reference to the sanctioned estimate invariably 
quoted on every bill ? 

(20) Has any Public Works bill been paid in respect of 
any work without a duly sanctioned estimate, or in excess of 
such estimate or otherwise than in accordance with such 
estimate. 

(21) Do the rates passed in the bill exceed in any case 
those entered in the schedule of rates, or the sanctioned esti- 
mates ? If so, details of such excesses should be given. 

(22) Has any Public Works payment been madfe without 
proper provision or in excess of the provision made in the 
budget ? 

(23) Is the calculation of the entries of total quantity in 
the measurement books correctly made out in the cases (a cer- 
tain percentage) selected for examination ? 

(24) Are there any cases of advances paid to contractors 
or others on account of work not executed ; and if so, what is 
the authority therefor ? 

(25) Are purchases of Public Works to'ols duly entered in 
stock account ? 

PART III 
Audit of receipts, 

L Assessed taxes i.c,, House, Land, Water, Lighting, 
and Conservancy taxes and Mohatarfa : — 

(1) Have the assessment list, demand register or khate, 
collection and remittance register and the Murtaham register, 
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been maintained in the prescribed forms, and have all of them 
been written up and authenticated for the year under audit 

(^i) Have the arrears outstanding at the end of the past 
official year preceding audit payable by each individual, or in 
respect of each individual property been completely made out 
and the totals verified with the entries made in the Demand 
Cash and Balance Statement for the first month of the next 
official year ? 

(3) Have the postings of arrears and the items of current 
demand into the Demand and Collection registers been 
examined by anybody other than the wudter ? 

(4) What is the system adopted for the collection of 
taxes Are paid bill collectors appointed to work whole time 
or is the collection made through the hereditary agency of 
Patel and Shambhogue on payment of commission, and in the 
former case has security been obtained from the collectors ? 

(4 a.) Is the system of issuing bills or receipts signed by 
the Vice-President in respect of assessment taxes adopted '? 

(5) Are receipts granted in printed forms having counter- 
foils for all collections of taxes ? Mention may be made of items 
of credit for which no receipts appear to have been granted. 

(6) Has the posting of every item of receipt as per counter- 
foil receipt book or other document into the collector’s collection 
book been satisfactorily examined and the totals in the latter 
verified at the Municipal office at the time of each remittance ? 

(6 a.) Are all the counterfoils of receipts issued produced 
for examination and are they in chronological order ? 

(7) What is the :^'e of entries selected by the 

auditors for examination ? 

(8) Has any item of money purported to have been 
received by collectors or other subordinates been kept out of 
account and unremitted to Treasury ? 

(9) xire the arrangements made for the collection of 
current and arrear taxes satisfactory ? 
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(10) Is the supervision exercised over the \voL-k ol auditor 
subordinates etfective ? 

(11) A.ve there any items ol‘ demand omitted ro be 
brought on the assessment list or demand register or in respect 
of which the demand entered is unduly low or are there any 
cases of exemptions from taxation ? 

(1*2) Has the Demand, Cash and Balance for the month 
prior to the month of audit been prepared and placed before 
the council. 

(13) Are any items of demand brought on the remission 
list without proper scrutiny ? 

(14) Are the prescribed registers maintained for recording 
notices issued, warrants taken out and remissions granted ? 

(15) When was the last general revision of taxes made‘^ 

11. Octroi. 

(1) What are the several articles on which octroi is 
levied ? 

(2) Is the recovery of duty invariably made in accordance 
with the sanctioned rates and as entered in the Administration 
report. ' 

(3) Are any ookeds established to watch the import of 
dutiable goods and are the mutsaddies in charge of their posts 
empowered to collect duty and issue receipt and if so has 
proper security been obtained from them ? 

(4) What is the arrangement adopted for the collection 
and remittance of octroi duty and is it satisfactory *? 

(5) Are the entries in the counterfoils of receipts issued by 
the octroi official invariably examined at the head or Municipal 
office at the time of each remittance ? 

(5 a.) Are all the counterfoils of receipts produced for 
audit and are they in chronological order ? 

(6) From an examination of entries for a few days select- 
ed in the counterfoil receipts for check, are the auditors 
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satisfied that every item of money received has been duly 
brought to account ? 

(7) Are there any erasures or alterations made in the 
counterfoils of receipts with a vie'w to reduce the quantity of 
article imported or the rate of duty leviable, and if so are they 
satisfactorily explained ? 

(8) Is a bonded warehouse established for the storage of 
articles pending recovery of duty and are proper storage fees 
levied 

(9) Are the importers allowed in any case to take goods 
into their shops before payment of duty ? 

(10) What is the result of the scrutiny of refund claims ? 
Have proper precautions been taken against granting refunds 
in any case without tracing the credit and without note of the 
refund having been made against the credit entry ? 

III. Pounds. 

(1) Is the pound register maintained in the prescribed 
printed form and is it written up to date ? 

(2) Are all the counterfoils of admission receipts and 
release passes produced for audit, and are they in chronological 
order ? 

(3) Are the entries in the pound register invariably 
checked with the release passes in the Municipal ofl&ce at the 
time of each remittance ? What is the percentage of entries 
examined by the auditors ? 

(4) Is the entire amount of money recovered by the pound- 
keeper whether as fine or feeding charges remitted by him 
without keeping any portion with him and are the remittances 
made by the pound-keeper at least once a week at District or 
Taluk headquarters and once a fortnight at other places ? 

(5) Are any entries originally made in the counterfoils of 
admission receipts or release passes, erased or otherwise tam- 
pered with? Give a list of the suspicious entries and the 
amounts of fine involved. 
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(6) Are the fines correctly levied in accordance with the 
cattle trespass regulations and the feeding charges at rates 
sanctioned by the Municipal Council ? 

(7) Are all the records of sale of impounded cattle pro- 
duced for examination, and are the sale proceeds duly remitted 
to Treasury through a remittance register 

(8) When the pound-keeper is entertained on payment of 
commission on fines recovered, are the commission and feeding 
charges bills regularly prepared and paid and are the credits in 
the Municipal Office cash book invariably traced, and is the 
fact of the preference of the claim noted against the entries to 
guard against a double claim ? 

4. Tolls and other Miscellaneous items of revenue. 

(1) What are the several items of miscellaneous revenue 
and how are they collected — whether by departmental man- 
agement or by contract or as sale proceeds at auction sales ? 

(2) Have the required demand and collection registers 
been maintained to ensure the prompt recovery of such re- 
ceipts and their remittance ? 

(3) When the collection of tolls, or market fees is made 
through paid staff, what are the reasons for not farming out the 
collection, and are proper steps taken to ensure that all amounts 
collected are duly remitted ? 

(5) In the latter case, are the khists regularly paid by the 
contractor, and if not, is penal interest invariably levied on 
belated payments ? 

(6) What are the several classes of license fees levied ? 
Are printed forms of licenses used and are the fees recovered 
regularly brought to account ? 

(7) Has a register of all immoveable properties belonging 
to the Municipality been maintained in the prescribed form ? 

(8) Have all the sites in the possession of the Munici- 
pality been included in it ? 
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(9> Is the disposal of sites made durino the period under 
audit under the orders of competent authority and is it duly 
noted ID the register ? 

(10) Ts a regular demand of site value recoverable entered 
in a special register and are the recoveries promptly made ? 

(11) Have the sites sold to private persons during the 
period under audit been properly bmught on the assessment 
list and regularly assessed to land tax ? 

PAET IV. 

General examination of accounts and ledger. 

1. Ledgers and Monthly Accounts. 

(1) Are the ledgers (classified abstracts) written up day 
by day in the prescribed printed form? 

(2) Are the adjustment entries also recorded in them 
and tlie monthly totals made out and the opening and the 
closing balances entered and agreed with the corresponding 
entries in the cash book ? 

(8) Are the entries in the monthly accounts copied out 
from the ledgers for being placed before the Municipal Council 
and for submission to the Accountant-General or other 
authority ? 

2. Deposit Register. 

(1) Have deposit registers been maintained m the pres- 
cribed form and entries of receipts and expenditure regularly 
posted in them ? 

( 2 ) Are totals made out monthly and the plus and minus 
memo prepared and agreed with the entries in the ledger and 
monthly accounts ? 

(8) In all cases of refund of deposits (in cash) are precau- 
tions taken to verify the claim with the original audits, and 
to note the claim against such entries before making payments ? 

3. Advances, etc. 

Are there any advances other than permanent advances 
made from the fimds of the Municipality and, if so, has an 
account been maintained to watch their prompt recovery *? 
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The Milk Question in Calcutta. 

[Bx Captain J. Matson, 1. A., Assistant Director of 
Military Dairy Farms, Northern Circle, Bengal.] 


(i) The law should prevent the sale of adulterated milk. 
(a) The first thing necessary in this connection is a 
^ ^ standard of punty. (In these notes I use 

Standard of parity. , " . 

the word pure” in relation to milk as 
meaning milk which has not been added to orsubstracted from, 
not as meaning “clean.") 

Many people seem to think there is a special difficulty in 
framing a standard for this country. I can see none. 

It is true that in a certain large Indian City, regulations 
which (I am informed) tried to set up two standards, one for 
butfaloe’s and one for cow's milk, have not been very effective, 
as I have personally seen, but to that I would say, first, that 
the attempt at two standards was far too ambitious and had no 
hope of success from the beginning ; secondly, that it is useless 
having a law% or, rather, looking to a law for a certain result, 
unless the agency employed to set that law in motion, is 
competent and reliable. 


So far from any difficulty it appears to me easier to fix a 
standard which sufficiently protects the 
in^a stSdarl consumer in this country than in Europe. 

For the reasons, first, that India contains 
none of those breeds of cattle which naturally give milk of a 
rather poor quality, secondly, evenif European breeds are im- 
ported for crossing, with indigenous animals, the extensive trials 
already made in the Military Dairy Farms show conclusively 
that the offspring give milk of a quality approximating to that 
of the Indian parent. 


Buffaloes' milk is, of course, considerably richer than cows' 
and a standard fixed for cows' milk may not ensure that when 
buffaloes’ milk is sold it will be as it left the animal, but I 
think people will be satisfied if they get milk which is either 
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pure cow's milk, or its equivalent, and in any case, there is no 
escape from the difficulty, if it is one ; nor is it avoided now. 


Moreover, so far as Calcutta is concerned, the great bulk 
of the milk supply is derived from cows, so that the question is 
of little importance. 


As to wdiat the standard should be, I recommend 3-^ per 
cent, fat, 8^ per cent, of other solids, total 
per cent, fornew milk, per 
cent, .of solids for skimmed or separated 
milk. (The latter is unimportant here, but should be provided, 
for in any law on the subject, with the express proviso that it 
may only be sold when clearly notified to the purchaser as such.) 


That standard, which, as to the fat, is one-sixth higher 
than the English standard(3 per cent.) and as to the other solids, 
similar, is one that no Indian cow owner can possibly have any 
difficulty in conforming to for reasons given above. 

The Committee which reported in 1900 on proposed 
amendements to regulations issued by the (British) Board of 
Agriculture under Section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1899, 
reported (one dissentient) in favour of total solids 12 per cent., 
fat 8*25 per cent, as a minimum standard. 

The one dissentient proposed total solids 11*25 per cent., 
and fat 2*75 per cent, wuth variations as to seasons. 

The regulations as finally published, in the London Gazette, 
(6th August, 1901), fixed the limits of fat 

cent. It may be confidently asserted that 
relative to the average quality produced, m either country, 3^ 
per cent, fat and 8*5 other solids would be an even less exacting 
standard in India, than 3 per cent, fat and 8*5 per cent, other 
solids in England. 

The National Pure Food Law of the United States, i.e.. 
statutes governing inter State Commerce, lays down 12 per cent, 
total solids, 8^ per cent, solids other than fat, and 3|* per cent, 
fat for standard milk ; for standard skim milk 9 J per cent, 
£k)lids, - . . . . , 
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This law generally is deserving of very careful study by 
those considering legislation in this matter. 

In diflferent States the standard of fat varies from ’2 b per 
cent., in Ehode Island to 3’5 per cent, in Minnesota (3*7 per 
cent, in winter only in Massachassetts) the total solids vary 
from 12 pel* cent, to 13 per cent. 

It may be mentioned that in most of these cases, the law 
does not, as in England, stop short at saying that a lower qua- 
lity, when found, shall merely raise a “presumption’' that the 
milk has been adultera^ted , more often it provides that an offence 
is established, by possession for sale, of such milk. 

ft IS generally recognised that this is the more logical 
view, and that the protection remaining to dairymen in the 
English law, is due to the influence of vested inter, ests. It is 
more logical because the consumer is entitled to protection just 
as much from the man who, by creating abnormal conditions, 
succeeds in obtaining abnormally poor milk from his cows, 
as from the . man, who getting good milk, then adulterates it. 
Similarly the consumer is entitled to protection from the milk 
of the occasional cow which, living under apparently normal 
conditions, gives abnormal milk, just as he is protected, in most 
countries, from the milk of the cow which is diseased. 

There are freaks amongst cows as in other animals, but a 
dairyman who possesses one should not be encouraged to keep it. 

(b) Nowq as to the alleged difficulty advanced by so many, 
as to the vendors simply continuing their 

ti8e°aTaltlSmUk!“' Practice of adulteration, and claiming 
exemption from prosecution because of 
placards or notices supposed to inform the customer of the 
adulteration, I would say that in Calcutta, I did not find this 
practice used, or relied on nearly as much as I had been led to 
expect. 

At the Baithakhana Market there was not one such notice, 
while at Jorasanko there was no “rush to exhibit” them when, 
in company with the Inspectors, I entered the Market ; on the 
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contrary, the noticeH, when asked for, were hunted up from 
under seats and in corners. There were, however, numerous 
brass plates engraved -with such notices, affixed to cans, but it 
cannot be said they are easily, or would usually be, seen, by a 
purchaser otherwise ignorant of their existence, or that such 
purchaser is by them informed, when supplied with a fluid 
from the cans, in response to a demand for milk, that such fluid 
is not milk, but a mixture of milk and water. 

I cannot believe that any Magistrate would so hold. 

However, the difficulty exists in the background, and 
should be provided for, so I cordially endorse the recommend- 
ation of your Health Officer (a) at the head of page 11, 
minutes of proceedings of a Committee which met on the 1 5th 
of November, 1910. 

Similarly,! endorse theresolutionmovedbytheHon’bleMr. 

Absolute prohibition meeting of the rjth August, 

of sale of impure milk, 1918 , with the reservation that it is not 
the best method. , • i i i i -i ^ n n- 

practicable to prohibit the sale or anything 

but pure milk exactly in those terms. It is necessary to allow 
butter makers to dispose of the skimmed or vseparated milk, but 
if the law recognizes separated milk as such, provided it is 
proclaimed (but no mixture of separated and pure milk), there 
is no good reason against making it an offence to sell a mixture 
of milk and water, or any form of adulterated milk. 

Arguments to the contrary in my experience are almost 
invariably put forward either by interested parties, or by per- 
sons who, often unconsciously, have been pi-imed by those 
interested parties. 

The fact that the law’ does not go so far in England is no 
argument. The reason it does not is trade ^opposition ; nor are 
the other conditions the same ; w’e have far greater difficulties 
to overcome here. , 

I do not know" if the Corporation found it impracticable to 
obtain legislation in accordance with the resolution of theHonffile 
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Mr. Apcar's suggestion of 19th August. 1018. If that is the 
case, and it cannot be taken up again, the best thing is to apply 
a practice common in other countries as regards certain 
foodstuffs and manures. 

Under that system the vendor of a notified commodity is 
compelled to give to each purchaser a 
Alternative metliod of written guarantee owing, within delined 
tiou. limits, the percentages of certain ingre- 

dients present in the stuff sold. If, later, 
it is found that the quantity is less, outside the limits named, 
a conviction follows. It would surely be easy to frame a law 
applicable to a Municipal Area, under which any person 
selling milk in other than it?^ natural and pure state, would be 
required to give the purchaser a statement in writing ol — 

(i) the percentage of added water, within a variation 
of 1 per cent ; 

Hi) the percentage of milk fat present within 1 per cent. 

(Hi) the percentage of other solids present within 
i per cent. 

A purchaser, in possession of such figures, would soon 
clamour for really jmre milk, and would readily pay more for 
it ; that apart, the vendor would have to be exceedingly careful 
in his adulteration, and would almost certainly find it not 
worth while. 

As yet the method is not in use anywhere as regards milk, 
but then, nowhere else is the fraudulent milk vendor so 
shameless. It is of course a sine qua non that for the setting 
in motion of a punitive law you should employ persons who 
know what they are about, and can be relied on to act 
impartially and reasonably. 

I, however, very strongly recommend that nothing be 
left undone to obtain legislation on the lines first above outlined 
in preference to any other course. 
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(ii) Having youu law to compel milk to conform to a 
standard of purity, it is obviously of 
little value unless you also have the 
power to bring all milk, produced, under 

effectioe examination. 


Ensuring that all 
milk shall be inspected. 


Now that, is by no means an easy matter, in fact I think 
it impossible in Calcutta, with any practicable scale of inspec- 
tional staff, unless aided by special measures ; therefore, there 
must be power to establish Municipal Milk Markets, to compel 
(as may be necessary) milk to he sold only in these, or other 
places appointed ; to compel the owners to submit it to such 
examination as may he prescribed. 

The oL-dinary person would think sampling and testing, if 
energetically carried out, would prevent or keep adulteration to 
small dimensions — by no means. It has been calculated that 
in a certain town in England where as it happens, the Food 
and Drugs Act is well enforced, and a large number of samples 
of milk is examined, a fraudulent vendor would be detected by 
analysis once only in six months, and that his profits would 
amount to many times the amount of any fine that could be 
levied, let alone the fine that would be likely to he levied. I 
fear it would be still w^orse in a supply produced in Calcutta, 
expecially Suburban Calcutta. 

(iii) On the sanitary side there must be poxoer to compel 
the otmers to submit the milk to any cleansing process set up by 
the Municipality , or to themselves subject it to such process 
prescribed by the authority. 

There must hepoioer to establish a Municipal Dairy Farm, 
if needed, and to acquire such land as may be needed for these 
purposes. 

There must be power to license persons outside, as well as 
inside the Municipal boundaries, and to mspect and control 
those persons, and to deny access to all milk tchich does not 
comply with the rules. Under such licenses, applicable to all 
cowkeepers for profit, there must be rules dealing with clean 
sheds, clean surroundings, the keeping of animals' bodies clean. 
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The milkers to have clean clothing and persons while 
milking and carrying milk. 

Sterilizing of vessels, vessels of approved pattern. 
Protection ol the milk from flies. 

Protection of the milk from touch by human hands, etc., 
and various other details to be decided. 


Also under such licenses there should hepowe?' to prohibit 
the sale of milk from cattle or premises, the milk from which 
is certified by an authority (to be selected) as repeatedly found 
unduly contaminated, on bacteriological examination. 


This matter is 

Bacteriological exami- 
nation of milk. 


important. It appears that no complete 
bacteriological examination of the Calcutta 
milk supply has been made, that is, so 
far as my information goes. 


I tliink it most desirable that such an examination of the 
milk should be made ; the samples to be collected by somebody 
who knows what is wanted, so as to show the condition of the 
milk at all stages, from leaving the cows' teat, to consumption. 


The examination. should be aimed at discovering, first, the 
degree of infection at each stage, second, the classification of 
organisms present. It is suggested that the technique of 
Siwithinbank and Newman {Bacteriology of milk) might be 
followed, or any more up-to-date methods known. 

The Health Department doubtless has all necessary works 
on the subject. 

The bacteriological research should not of course stop 
at the initial examination of the supply, but would continue 
for ever. 

In regard to all the above, however, it should be noted 
that in the first place, it is only the poioer that is needed ; it 
does not follow that all these would be introduced together, 
indeed many are obviously alternative. 

. (Ta he continued,) 
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City Planning.* 

I N different parts ot the world and at different times men 
have made their shelters or houses in different ways. A 
cave, a tent of skins, a bower of branches, a snow hut, a 
log cabin, a house perched on stilts m the water, houses of 
brick, of mud, of planks, of concrete, ot sheet iron, palaces of 
stone or marble, all these and more, men have used for shelter 
from their natural toes — from wind, rain, sun, cold, snow, 
hail, and wild animals. 

To protect themselves from human foes men have come 
together into communities, bringing their dw^ellings close to- 
gether, and thus terming villages, towns, and cities. 

Many a city has grown, from village to town, and from 
town to city, because its position was good for trade. Before 
the days of railways, this meant generally a site on a river or 
on a good sea or lake harbour, or at the crossing of caravan 
routes. Nowadays the route a railroad chooses often decides 
whether a city shall grow or decline. 

The discovery of ores develops mining towns ; water- 
falls cause manufacturing cities to grow. 

The reason why the maps of most cities are so much like 
a puzzle is that the people who lived in them at first did not 
know how large they could grow to be, which way they could 
expand. 

Streets in European cities laid out to accommodate the 
few foot passengers, and narrow carts or horseback riders of 
an age when wide carriages were unknown, are too narrow to 
permit the passing of the modern automobile truck. 

Again, a real estate owner may lay out, in a -tract he has 

bought by the acre and wishes to sell by the lot, streets wide 

enough for palaces or skyscrapers to front on ; then, when 

small cottages are built there, only one or two wagons a day 

* Abstract of a leaflet isaaed by the Board of Bducatiou for the Study of 
Newark in the Schools of Newark, N. J, 
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will travel where there is room for several carriages abreast. 
But the cottage owners must pay for much useless paving on 
a street three times as wide as is really needed. 

There are many more ways in which mistakes can be 
made in the building of cities, to the injury of health or con- 
venience, or beauty, or usefulness, or to the great loss of time 
and money. Just by looking at his own city, anyone can 
make a long list of these costly errors. 

Therefore, within the last generation, city plcuniing has 
been adopted in many cities. Among the American cities that 
have made or are making great advances m improvement are 
Washington, D. C., on which Congress is spending money 
belonging to the country to make a world famous capital city ; 
Boston, which is creating an immense system of parks ; St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Buffalo, Hirrisburg, Hartford, Madison (Wisconsin), San 
Francisco, and some fifty others. 

The greatest names in city planning are those of Hauss- 
mann who re-planned Paris, and L’ Enfant, who planned 
Washington, both Frenchmen Perhaps the most advanced 
country in scientific planning is G-ermauy. But it is hard to 
find any country which is without fame in this respect. South 
America, Australia, Asia, and Africa vie with Europe and 
America in planning for the future. They will not make the 
mistake of London, which after the great fire of 1666, refused 
to consider the plans of Sir Christopher Wren and so suffers 
to-day, when it is too late to rebuild save at very tremendous 
expense. They would rather follow the example of Paris 
which, a couple of centuries later, spent five hundred million 
dollars in improvements, but receives money enough every 
year from admiring visitors to pay all the expenses of the city 
government. 

This making over of old cities, tearing down buildings, 
widening streets, changing sewers, regrading, digging tunnels, 
filling hollows, dredging channels, buying for parks land at 
7 
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great prices which once could have been bought foi‘ little, is 
expensive and troublesome. So the sooner any city begins, 
the better. 

There are a few cities being built nowadays according to 
plans laid out beforehand. In 1906 the United States Steel 
Corporation began, along eight miles of the Indiana coast on 
Lake Michigan, south ot Chicago, to build a steel plant, and a 
city called Grary for the housing of its hands. By the end of 
19L2 there were over thii'ty thousand people in Gary. But 
the plan for it was made, not chiefly for the good of the citizens, 
and contains nothing of special value. 

On the other hand, Letchworth, a Garden City ” of 
England, built on land owned by a company which intends, 
not to make money, but to keep the healthfulness and beauty 
of the country along with the conveniences and social oppor- 
tunities of a city, has many wonderfully interesting features 
and has been imitated both in England and America. 

It will be seen that city plannimj means such fore- 
thought on the part of the people of the city as a whole as 
will prevent haphazard city building by individuals and will, 
therefore, cause the city to become as convenient, healthful, 
and beautiful as men know how to make it. No two cities 
can be planned in’ just the same way, for there are always 
differences in climate, position, surface, occupations and 
character of the people. And each city will have its own way 
of planning. But there are now a number of people devoting 
themselves to study of cities, so that it is possible to get ex- 
perts, able to study the particular conditions of each place and 
its special needs, and to give advice as to how best to meet 
them. 

A City Survey and a City Plan. 

The study these experts make is called a City Survey, and 
the advice they give is called a City Plan. 

Progressive cities, both large and small, are having such 
surveys and plans made. 
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In June 1911, a City Plan Coinniission of nine men was 
appointed by the Mayor ot Newark. It puibiislied, in December 
1918^ a report wdiich is full ot interest to those who live here. 
It tells why Newark is a ^ood place to live in, and how it 
could be made better. In separate chapters it discusses the 
system of streets, the decoration of the city, the improvement 
of the harbour to increase Newark’s trade, public markets, the 
trolley system, the Moi'ris Canal, and the opportunities in 
Newark for plav and recreation. 

Streets. 

Tire cleverest thin^f that L’ Enfant did m the Washington 
plan was to lay out diagonal avenues wlmdi give short routes 
between important places 



^ , — j j — — j , j I ^ 


When a city builds its streets after the rectangular plan, 
i. e., at right angles to each other, as in the above map, it 
should also plan for a system of diagonal streets, such as 
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A, B, and D, E, for these give easy access from any part of the 
city to any other. This is not possible without the diagonal 
streets. 

There would be many ways to go from A to B or from 
D to E were there only the checkerboard streets ; but the 
diagonals provide the shortest ways. Moreover, a little park 
at the centre C, with a statue, or fountain, or monument at C, 
can be seen from eight dilferent directions. There are many 
small parks in Washington at such spots, containing often 
fountains or statues. 

The city has the right to “ condemn’' land, that is, take 
possession of it and pay for it whether the owner wushes or 
not — (hut only as much Uuid an it requires) to build needed 
streets or make needed parks, or put up city buildings. In 
Europe and m some states in this country, Massachusetts and 
New York, for example, cities have the right ot “ excess condem- 
nation. " That IS, the city can thus take not only the laud for 
a street or park, but more land near it. When the park or the 
new street is made, the city sells the extra land at much higher 
prices, for the making of the improvement has increased the 
value of tins adjoining land. Sometimes the entire cost 
of a new street or park is thus paid for, and no tax money 
is needed, 

London recently cut through its most closely built section 
a great highway called the Kings way, destroying a mass of 
buildings valued at twenty-five million dollars, but because of 
excess condemnation, there was no expense to the taxpayers. 

When a street has been made too narrow for the traffic that 
has to pass through it, it is possible to widen it slowly by fixing 
a building line inside the present one, allowing no new building 
to go beyond that line and causing all buildings to be retired 
to the new line by a given date. In Washington, when they 
wish to be sure that a street will be wide enough for a much 
greater traffic than it now has, but do not wish to undergo the 
expense of keeping up a wide pavement, they let the owners of 
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lots facing the street use the margins of the street in front of the 
respective lots m any way they please except to build on, with 
the understanding that this land is to be given up wdien needed. 
Eesidents generally use this land for lawns : storekeepers often 
pave it up to their doors. 

Housing. 

In Newark, as in most cities, there are rules about the 
kinds of houses, stores and factories, etc., that people may 
build. Within the fire limits of the city there may be no new^ 
frame structures. On each street there is a ‘'building line,” 
beyond wdiicli houses may not project. Windows m rooms, 
plumbing, space between houses, width of halls in tenements, 
fire escapes and doors that lock in factories, the relation of the 
height of buildings to the width of streets, and many other- 
such matters are, in many places, controlled by the city 
government. In some German cities there are regions, or 
“ zones,” marked out for homes in which no factory may be 
built, and other zones dedicated to business houses. Thus 
when one buys he know^s what sort of neighbourhood he is to 
be in, and stores cannot encroach on residence streets as often 
happens in America. In Letchwortb, when land is sold it is 
stipulated that only so many houses per acre shall be built on 
it. Thus even the poor are assured breathing space for all time. 

Sanitation. 

One of the most important things for city planners to look 
out for is the health of the people. But this is a matter with 
which every other subject has to do. Wide streets give 
breathing room ; trees promote health ; proper houses and 
plumbing and water prevent sickness ; crowded street cars 
produce contagion. Even beauty in the city causes happy 
feelings, which quicken heart-beats and improve circulation ! 
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Sanitation in EengaL 

T he Government Kesolufcion on the Sanitary and Vacci- 
nation lieportb staits by saving that ‘‘ the year und^* 
review w.as decidedly more unhealthy tlnin the 
preceding year*'. The reason assigned is that, except in 
Dt'; the total rainfall of the year was below^ normal 

throughout the province. The birth rate was more or less 
stationary during the last two years, while the death rate rose 
Irom 29‘38 tc 81’57, calculated on the basis of the census 
figures. The increase in mortality which Avas chiefly under 
the head ‘fever ' reduced the excess of births over deaths by 
neaidy 50 per cent ; the large increase of mortality from fever 
is attributed to early cessation of the rains. The difficient 
rainfall affected the agricultural outturn and thus ‘precluded 
the possibility of any fall in tlie price of good grains. Infan- 
tile mortality was high in several districts and tlie total d^aith 
i-afce increased from '20 Do to 22T4 pei* cent, of the births. 

Anti-malarial measures were carried out in a few towms 
and quinine was ireely distil biited m a numbei’ i>f districts, 
though, owing to the withdra^val of several sido-assistant 
surgeons for military duty, the anti-malarial opei'ations receiv- 
ed a temporary check 

The first step tow’ai'ds the elimination of malaria is the 
extensive use of qiiinme both as a prophylactic and as a 
dilative medicine, and it is gratifying to obsei’vc that the 
efforts of the Malaria Committee to popularise quinine appear 
to be meeting with success: there is a cunsi durable demand 
for quinine m the “treatment” form in which it is now sold. 
The sale of tiuinine in this form has nearly doubled since 
August 1913. The necessity for administering adequate doses 
of quinine to patients attending dispensaries was brought to 
the notice of District Boards and Municipalities, and assistance 
was given to a few of the poorer municipalites to enable them 
to purchase the requisite amount of quinine. 
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The Malarial Committee decided that no benefit would 
accrue from jungle-cutting experiments for which the Indian 
Eesearch Fund had made a grant of Es. 50,000 ; the grant 
WMS accordingly withdrawn. 

There was a slight inci'ease m the number ot deaths from 
cholera, the death rate being 1*90 per mille : mortality from 
plague continued to decrease. 

The total cost of sanitary woiks executed during 1913-14 
by Government, iMunicipalities, District Boards and private 
individuals amount to Es. 17,-2>^,94<; against Es. 18,17,3(58 
during the previous yea.r. hrunicipal expenditure on sanitation 
during 1913-14 increased under all importnnt heads, the total 
increase amounting to Es. 55(1(137. Tins increase was prin- 
cipally due to capital expenditure on water supply and drainage, 
wliile there was also a considerable rise m the amount spent 
on conservancy. Steps were taken to iinjirove village sanita- 
tion in several districts by clearing out impure tanks, by 
cutting down jungle, and by improving drainage. 

The Government draw attention to the value of private 
effort in the improvement of the sanitary conditions of rural 
areas, and they refer to the reforms that have lieen effected in 
certain villages in the district of Hooghiy by Babu Sarada 
Charan Mitra, Eetired Judge of the High Court. 

The Sanitary Board held nine meetings during the year 
and did much useful work. A recommendation that Govern- 
ment should delegate financial authority to the board was not 
accepted. A new feature regarding the constitution of the 
Board is that non-official members were added to it at the 
end of 1913 ; Government acknowledge the useful services 
rendered by them to the Board. The Sanitary Engineer’s 
department was re-organised and formed into two divisions — 
water supply and drainage — each under the charge of an 
Assistant Sanitary Engineer. 
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Travelling Dispensaries in the 
United Provinces/ 


Report on plague administration and the working 
I of travelling dispensaries in the United Provinces for 
the year ending 30th June 1915 has been published. 
Some important changes were made in the number and 
constitution of the travelling dispensaries during the past 
year. Government have sanctioned the existence of 94 
travelling dispensaries in all. Of these, 47 are permanently 
attached to districts, one being posted to each district in the 
provinces, except Garhwal. Each district board contributes 
Rs. 1,000 per annum towards the cost of the upkeep of the 
dispensary, Government bearing the rest of the cost. The 
travelling dispensary in each district is under the control of 
the Civil Surgeon. Out of the remaining 47 travelling 
dispensaries sanctioned by Government it has up to the present 
only been possible to open 40 owing to the shortage in the 
number of sub-assistant surgeons available. Of these 40 
dispensaries one has been placed at the disposal of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Almora, to accompany his camp on 
his tours, while the remaining 39 are divided into circles as 


follows : — 

Circle A . — Meerut ... 5 

Circle B . — Bareilly ... 4 

Circle C . — Aligarh ... 4 

Circle D. — Benares ... 7 

Circle E , — Gorakhpur ... 7 

Circle F , — Fyzabad .. 5 

Circle G. — Lucknow ... 4 

Circle R . — Allahabad ... 3 


39 


While the abovementioned dispensaries normally work in 
the circles given above, their distribution is entirely at the 


From the Official Report. 
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discL'ction of the Inwjctoi'-'CTenei’a 1 of r'ivil Plospitals, and he 
transfers them to p.ny phn'es udiere their sorviee-. are specially 
required in connection with tmtlaeaks of epidiunic diseases, 
famine, lVc. 

During' tile past cold iveather a considerable nniiilier of 
these dispensa'ries Vv’ere concentrated in tlie eastern districts 
owin;; (o the iprovalence of plajtiie. Several were concentrated 
at Hardwar for Tviimhh nidn duty, and durint^ the past hot 
weather several were concentrated in the hills and in the 
Budaiin district in (tonneetion with outbreaks of eliolera and 
velapsiny feNxn*. (hwin^ to tlie absoiK'O oi snpervisinji Indian 
hledica! Servici' oHicc'rs the ]irovin{*]al travelling dis])ensaries 
are ail at pi’e'^ent eontrolhul by tlie Chvil Snreeons of thc' 
distia’cts to wbicli they may liappen to be temporarily attached. 

The distinction which was formerly observed lietwoen the 
two kinds of travelling* dispensaries, viz., “ Plague and 
Malarial,” has been abolished. 

It mav now be confidently said that the travelling dispen- 
* 

saries have won the confidence of the people and that they are 
of much lienelit in bringing medical aid to outlying villages. 
They liave also pi'oved of the utmost sei'vice in rendering 
medical assistance dnring* epidemics. As a rule travelling 
dispensaries are posted to parts of districts distant from 
permanent branch dispensaries. 

The following table shows the number of patients treated 
in travelling dispensaries for certain important diseases ; — 


Important diseases. 

1913-U. 

1914-15. 

Cholera 

2,334 

2,816 

Malaria 

60,726 

68,488 

Plague 

6,593 

3,181 

Diseases of the nervous system. 

21,211 

22,654 

Ditto of the eye... 

30,387 

75,299 

Ditt# of the ear 

23,093 

28,590 

Ditto of the nose 

3,682 

3,951 


8 
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All other diseases of the dig- 

estive 


system 

45,497 

53,510 

Hydrocele ... 

1,092 

1,340 

Diseases of the skin 

143,818 

141,475 

Poisoning ... 

600 

678 


Choleea. — The traYelling dispensaries have proved a 
valuable a^'ency in combating this disease. Twelve travelling- 
dispensaries were temporarily transferred to other districts for 
cholera duty. 

Malaria.— -There were in all 68,4R8 cases treated and 
298 lbs. of quinine in tablet form distributed. Last year 
60,726 malarial patients were treated. 

Eelapsirg Fever. — Relapsing fever prevailed in the 
western part of Moradabad district and sub-assistant surgeons 
w^ere deputed to inspect villages. Two travelling dispensaries, 
one from Ballia and the other from Bareilly, were sent for 
relapsing fever duty to the Budaun district. Printed pam- 
phlets on relapsing’ fever, in which great stress was laid on the 
necessity foi* the destruction of lice, body cleanliness, drc., were 
distributed in infected villages. The castes principally attacked 
were chamars, sweepers, and poor Muhammadans, tand tlie 
epidemic wRis absolutely confined to the poorer classes. In 
Bareilly district 282 cases w’ere treated, out of wdiich 2B) 
cases recovered, 16 died, nnd the result in 50 cases is not 
known. 

The total number of patients treated was 966,707 (new 
and old, both) against 920,316 last year. 

Equipment. — A revised list showing the details of the 
equipment supplied to each travelling dispensary is attached to 
this report. 

Educational Work. — Pamphlets relating to plague 
malaria, cholera, small-pox, and tuberculosis 4iave been freely 
distributed to literate persons. 
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List of the aniliovised drugs and instrumeyits and other equipment for 
use of the sab-assistant surgeon in charge of travelling dispensaries. 


Tentage. 


1 double-fly, officer’s d lb. 
light field- service tent 
Without bathroom 

1 pal 8' X 8' for khalasi. 

Furniture. 

1 camp table. 

1 ,, ehair. 

Medical and surgical 

equipment. 

2 wooden boxes for medicines 
and equipment, A and B. 

1 complete inoculation outfit. 

1 surgical haversack. 

1 leather handbag for medi- 
cnes, 

Eitropeandnigs^ do., accord- 
ing to the following list . — 

10' X 8' 

Tablet. 


Quinine sulphate 

gi*. 3 

Acid asceto-sa licylate 

„ 5 

Boric acid 

M 5 

Ammonium carbonate 

}» 5 

Pulv. hydrarg cum creta . . 


Pulv. ipecac. Co. 

„ 10 

Santonin 

„ 2 

Tabloid special ionic 
R/Ext. cascarae sagradae .. 


Ext. gentianao 


Ferri et ammonii citratis .. 

n d 

Quinine sulpha tis 

n 1 

Sugar-coated, yellow 

n 5 

Plague stimulant. 


R/Pulv. digitalis 

,, 1 

Strychiiinae phosphatis 


Pills. 


Aloe et ferri 

0 amphora, opii, capsici, 

5 

asafeetida, piperis 

Calomel, colocynthidis, 

lUl „ ^ 

rhei 

aa , , 2 

Opii 

” \ 

Scillae comp. 

Parke Davis & Go’s entire 


coated potassium permanga- 
nate pills for cholera 
(Roger’s) 

2 


Castor oil 
Carbolic acid. 

Tincture and iiuinieut of 
iodine, equal parts. 
Tincture of iodine. 
Borox- iodoform. 
Vaseline. 

Magnesium sulphate. 
Silver nitrate (in sticks). 
Cocaine hydrochloride. 


i Chloroform, in hermetically 
I sealed capsules, 
i Potassium permanganate. 

1 Rectified spirit. 

I Unguentum hydrarg osidi. tiavi 
j Unguentum hydrarg nitratis. 
j ,, sulphur is. 

, ,, zinci oxidi. 

I ,, acidiborici. 


Tablets hypodermic. 
A trephine sulph. gr. 1/lSO. 

gr, 1/6 

morphine suiph. 

Morphine sulphas 

i 

Digitaliii 

n 1/100 

Str;', chnme hydrochloride 

Bazaak Mudicinss. 
Camphorated oil. 

,, 1/60 

Camphor 

1 oz. 

Sweet oii 

Powder for piles. 

1 ,, 

Sublimed sulphur 

10 gr. 

Acid tarti'ate of potash 

Ptliubarb powder. 

10 „ 

Bicarbonate of soda 

to gr. 

Rhubarb 

5 ,, 

Ginger 

10 ,, 

Powder for rheumatism. 

Sublimed sulphur 

10 gr. 

Bicarbonate of soda 

10 „ 

Ooichicum powder 

1 j» 

Poioder for dyspepsia. 


Ginger powder 

Aniseed ,, 

Kacheri , , 

Small hur. 

Black salt. 

10 gr. 

Labor i ,, 

ail 5 gr. 

i. 

Powder for gonorrhcec 

Oubeb powder 

Bicarbonate of soda. 

10 gr. 

Bitartrate of potash 

clcV 10 f, 

Powder for dysentery. 

Aniseed powder. 

^Esaphgul. 

Sugar 

Gough pills. 
Pulv. kakra singhi. 

,, piplamul. 

Lahori salt. 

aaiOgr. 

Aocacia gum 

Spleen powder. 

aii 1 gr. 

Ginger powder 

10 gr. 

Rhubarb 

d 

Sulphate of iron * • • 

2 „ 

Quinine 

2 ,, 
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Instruments^ dressing, and other 
accessories. 

1 surgical pocket dressing-case, 

special pattern, contain- ; 

ing— i 

Scalpel-bistoury, dissecting forceps 
scitosors, 2 Spencer Wells artery i 
forceps, director with spoon, probe, j 
needle, ligatures, and dressing ■ 
forceps. I 

1 catheter, German silver, male and ■ 

female combined. j 

2 India-rubber soft catheters, sizes 5 'i 

and 9. j 

1 tooth forceps case containing 4 I 
forceps and 1 gum lancet. I 

1 tooth forceps lower molar, hawks- 
bill. 

1 cilia forceps, 

1 ear syringe, all mataJ. 

1 syringe, glass uretheral. 

1 hypodermic syringe in case. 

1 spatula, German silver. 

1 ,, bolus. 

1 set trocars and cannula (ascites). 

1 Higgmson’s enema syringe with 
spare nozzle. 

Measure glass. 

1 slab wedgwood. 

2 dredgers, tin, for dusting powders. 

1 Kidney-shaped dressing tray, ena- 
melled iron. 


1 enamelled iron instrument tray. 

2 ,, ,, bah in large, 16" 

d lameter. 

1 enamelled iron basin hinall, 10' 

1 leather cover to hold large basin 16" 
diameter, soap case, nailbrush, and 
towel. 

1 cliiiicai tlierniometer. 

1 tin soap box. 

1 nail brush. 

2 bowels. 

1 adhesive plaster (Johnson's). 

Lint, absorbent, in 2-oz. packets 

Wool, double cyanide, antiseptic. 

,, absorbent in 2-oz. packets. 

Gauze, double cyanide, antiseptic. 


Label, blank, gummed. 

Stoppered bottles, square .. 1 oz. 

5 » a J ) • • > 

n n •• ^ ,, 

1 • •; sheet. 

. in large . . 4 

,, ,, small . 16 

Square tin . . 6 


Belts and badge for khaiasis. 
(Jataract spectacles of the 
strength required. 

Brass scales with weights in a 
wooden box . . 1 

Snakebite lancet . . 1 

Minim measure, 2 drs. size. . 1 


The Bombay Corporation. 

[By K. N. xllNGAE, BaHEISTEB-A'I.'-LAY .] 

A Question of Older — arising out of the proceeding's at 
a Meeting ot the Bombay Corporation held on *25th 
October, 1915. 


At a Meeting, a proposition is moved and seconded. 
Discussion follows. Two amendments aj'o proposed and 
seconded. The mover of the original proposition replies. The 
second amendment is put to the Meeting and lost. 

Then the first amendment is put to the Meeting and lust. 
A poll is demanded. Meanwhile some new members come in 
Queere — Whether these new arrivals can vote on the division? 

1. According to the rules of Parliamentary procedure 
they cannot. “In both houses any member who desires to 
vote is required to be present in the house when the question is 
put froin»the chair the first or the second' time. If not wdthin 
the folding doors of the house when the question is put from 
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the chair, lie is not entitled to vute.” (Law and usage of Par- 
liament by Sir T. Erskine May, lltli edn. paoe 854.) 

Put it AVoiild seem that this rule of Parliamentary 
practice wliicili is closely dependant on the tjtlier rule which 
makes it mcuinbent inmn every membei to vote (jne tvay 
or other if he is present in the house at tlie division, does not 
invariably obtain outside the lu/iise 

8 So it is pointed out iJuil A puli is in the nature of an 
a[)peal by (jiie of the contending parties dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Chairman upon a show of liands. When a poll 
is demanded, the previous proceedings so far as the voting is 
concerned become abandoned and a nullity. Tlie real voting 

begins witli the. commencement of the pi)ll It seems tha,t 

a membei: who was not present a4 tlie voting at the conclu- 
sion of which poll was demanded is not precluded by such 
absence from attending and voting at the subsequent poll wliich 
is a ]nere enlargement of the meeting at which it was deman- 
ded/’ (Halsbury’s Laws of England, VoL VIII. para. 785.) 

Public Health and Sanitation. 

A Municipal Bat-Roost. 

T he ozily Municipal bat-roost in the world was recently 
erected at Ban x^ntonio, Texas, and is expected to play 
an important part in the city’s fight against malaria 
and other diseases. Dr. C. A. Campbell of Ban Antonio declares 
the bat to be one of the greatest enemies of the mosquito, 
which is largely responsible for the spread of malarial and other 
germs. For this reason Ban x^ntonio is not only protecting 
the bat by law, but has entered into the proposition of its 
cultivation. 

Dr. Campbell is authority for the statement that the year 
toll m America to malaria is conservatively $ 100,000,000. 
He has also demonstrated that a single bat will consume as 
many as 260 mosquitoes in one night, and as it requires seven 
days for the cycle of evolution to complete itself in a mosquito 
that has bitten an infected person, before it can transmit the 
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disease to aiiother, it will be seen that iu regions where many 
bats are flying all night, the chances of catching the mosquito 
and stopping the infection are very large. 



Aside from the hygienic principles in\mlved there is also an 
economic feature to this proposition. Bats not only catch and 
eat the malarial mosquito, but convert the insoluble parts of 
its body into guano, which is one of the highest of all fertilisers. 
If a bat catches only 250 mosquitoes in one night, its drop- 
pings from this meal would weigh about grains. At this rate 
250,000 of the creatures, which is the number capable of being 
housed by the San Antonia roost would produce about 95 
pounds of guano in one night, or something like 12 tons in a 
season of nine months — and guano is worth $40 a ton. 

It is Dr. Campbell’s idea that the bat roost is a natural 
hygienic measure which should be adopted by Governuients, 
Municipalities, or Corporations controlling large bodies of 
land, and who are financially able to erect enough of the roosts 
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to pi'otect their tenants. The roosts, Iiowevci’, must he con- 
structed from a scientific standpoint so that they will not rmly 
attract bats, but induce them to jiv(' there permanently. 

Water Supply. 

Rules for working Settling Tanks and Slow Sand and 
Mechanical Filters in Water^Works. 

The following rules liave been framed by (xovernment 
for the guidance of the Howrah jNEunicipality and will be found 
useful to all Water Engineers. 

Settling Tanks. 

1. It is important that the water drawn from rivers, channels 
or streams should hav? as along a settlement as possible before 
being passed on to slow sand tilters, in order that the action of 
sunlight, the precipitation of suspmd^d matter and the natural 
tendency to elimination of pathogenic bacteria may have their 
maximum purifying effect. 

Settling tanks aro worked either on (a) the continuous 
flow, or (/)) the intermittent system. In the hrst system the tanks 
are kept full, and the water is continually admitted at one end and 
drawn off from near the surface at the other. In order that this 
system may be properly used with slow sand filters, the unfiltered 
water-pumps must be worked continuously throughout the 24 hours, 
or the settling tanks must be fed from a storage reservoir. When 
designed on the intermittent system, each tank in turn is filled 
and then kept full until the tanks filled before it are drawn dowm : 
the settled water is then decanted through a floating arm or similar 
apparatus until the tank is lowered to the lowest draw-ocf level 
when it is again filled, 

The whole available storage capacity of settling tanks should 
always be used as far as possible. On the other hand, care must 
be taken, in tanks unprovided with fixed ovei*fiows, not to fill them 
to a greater depth than they are dBsigned for, 

3. When a deposit of from 18 inches to 2 feet of silt has 
formed at the bottom, the tank should be emptied and cleaned out. 
This work must always be done in the dry weather and prefer- 
ably between February and April. 

4. In the rains and when there is an excessive amount of 
suspended matter in the raw water, clarification will generally 
have to be assisted by the use of a coagulant. The precipitant 
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most commonly used in Bengal water-works is aluminoferrie. This 
depends for its effective action upon the alkalinity of the avatar. 
If more of t lie chemical is used than can be decomposed by the 
carbonates present, it will remain dissolved in the water and will 
be wasted. 

Generally spea^king, not more than 2 grains per gallon of 
aluminoferrie should he used Before deciding on the quantity 
to be added, a sampli of the water to be treated should be sent to 
the Sanitary Oommissoner for analysis and advice on this point. 

0 . The aluminoferrie must be added at the inlet, end of the 
settling tanks, and experiments should be made to, ascertain the 
time taken by a given quantity to dissolve. One grain j)er gallon 
is 1 lb. per 7,000 gallons treated. Thus, if 300,000 gallons per 
day are treated with 2 grains per gallon, the daily quantity used 
will be 86 lbs. 

Slow Sand Filters. 

6 . The rate of delivery on to a sanl filter is regulated by (a) 
the available head between the settling tanks and the inlet valve, 
and (d) the amount the inlet valve is open. 

The rate of flow through the filter depends upon (c) the resis- 
tance of the sand in the filter, and (d) the filtration bead or 
difference in level between the surface of water on the filter-bad 
and the water in the outlet well. 

The discharge from the outlet wall to the clear-watec’ reservoir 
depends on ( 5 ) the amount the outlet valve is opm, ^or in the case 
of a telescopic outlet, the extent to which the hell mouth is lowered. 

It is obvious that these factors are mutually interdependent, 
for more water cannot flow out of a filter than is delivered on to it, 
nor than can make its way through the sand. 

Exactors (n) and (c) continually tend to vary, so (b) and 
must also be altered from time to time in order to maintain a con- 
stant fiow through the filter. In some filters the inlet is controlled 
by a ball valve which keeps the level of the water on the filter 
always the same. In this case, the flow through the filter is 
regulated by (c). In all filters the surface of the water on the sand 
should be always kept as nearly the same level as possible and 
the filtration 'head regulated by the outlet valve or telescopic weir. 
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The depth of water on the sand should be somewhere between 

2 feet and 3 feet G inches. Gauges measuring to the same datum 
should be fise'J on the wall of the filter and in the outlet well so 
that the difference in level can be easily measured. 

7. Filtration shoud be carried on continuously day and night 
as nearly as possible at the same rate, usually somewhere between 

3 or 4 inches vertical an hour. The rate of flow must on no 
account exceed the latter figure. 

Where there is no direct method of measuring the flow of 
w^ater through a filter, such as an outlet gauge notch or a meter, 
it may be ascertained by closing the inlet valve and leaving the 
outlet valve open. Tiie fall of the surface of the water in inches 
at the end of an hour will give the rate of flow per hour. 

8. In a new filter or one recently scraped, the filtration 
head required will be very small, but it will rapidly increase. In 
the usual way, a filter should be scraped before the filtration head 
reaches 12 inches. It must never be allowed to exceed lo inches. 

9. A filter should be scraped by carefully removing the slimy 
ooze which has formed on the top, together with about i inch of 
sand. The sand removed may subsequently be used again if 
properly washed in a sand w^asher. The depth of fine sand must 
never be reduced to less than 18 inches, and when this thickness 
is reached, the filter must be replenished. Before replenishing 
about 2 or 3 inches of sand should be removed, and the remainder 
dug over and loosened ; clean-washed sand is then to be added 
until tlie original thickness is obtained. 

10. If the water filtered has been of a very bad quality or 
the filter has been mismanaged, or been long in use, the whole 
filter may require to be renewed. In this case, the whole of the 
filtering material, coarse sand and gravel, as well as the under- 
drains, must be removed and washed before replacing. 

11. After a filter-bed has been scraped, replenished, or renewed, 
it should, if possible, be charged from below by admitting filtered 
water very slowly until the surface is about 3 inches above the 
sand ; the filling can then be completed from above. If there is 
no arrangement for filling from below, the filling must be very 
carefully and slowly done from above, 

9 
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After fllliag, water sboald ba passed through the filter at the 
rate of about one inch vertical per hour and run to waste for 24 
hours after scraping and four days after replenishing: or renewing. 

12. Daily records must be kept in the filter-bed log-book 
[Sanitary Engineer's Form 5 (Appendix A) ] of the quantity of 
water filtered and the filtration head, recorded at intervals of three 
hours throughout the day. 

Mechanical Filters. 

13. For each installation of mechanical filters, rules for 
working must be obtained from the makers of the plant, but the 
following points must be attended to in all cases : 

(0 The efficiency of the plant depends upon the proper 
proportioning and correct addition of the coagulant. 
The actual amount of coagulant required is determined 
by local conditions. It will vary during different seasons 
of the year and can be best ascertained by exp^eriment 
in actual working. 

(it) The precipitant generally used is sulphate of alumina 
and this should be purchased under a proper specification 
of chemical composition. The precipitant is made up 
into a strong solution in large vats and added to the ra^w 
water by an adjustable apparatus. The water so treated 
is then allowed to settle for some hours before filtration. 

In cases wheie sedimentation continues for a considerable 
time after the coagulant has been applied, it m\y be 
necessary to add a small additional quantity of the 
chemical to the witer immediately before passing it to 
the filters. 

(lii) The rate of filtration should be kept as nearly as 
possible constant and must not exceed tlie i-ate for 
which the filters had been designed. Generally, filters 
are provided with automatic controllers, and these must 
on no account be tampered with or made to pass more 
water than intended. 

(nO The maximum filtration head permissible varies with 
different types of plant ; it is usually not more than 
10 feet. When the miximum head is reached, as shown 
by the indicator, the 'filter must be washed. 
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[v) Washing- muse always b-3 dons with filtered water. In 
the case of a battery of two ov more i.ressure filters, 
they may be arran^^ed so that one can be washed with 
filtered wearer from another. 

Washing must be continued until the waste water becomes 
quite clear. After w'ashing, the filtered water must be 
run to waste for 20 minutes before connecting to the 
town. 

(rz) Daily records must be kept in the filter log-book 
[Sanitary Engneer s Form 5 A (Appendix A)j of the 
quantity of water filtered, the amount of sulphate of 
alumina used, the hours during which filtration has 
been carried on, t]i3 filtration head (recorded at inter- 
vals of thre3 iiours), the length of time taken to wash 
each filter, and the hour at which it was washed. 

Government Orders & Notifications. 

[Madras.] 

Constitution of Village Panchayats. 

I N chapter XVIII of their report, the Eoyal Commission on 
Decentralization advocated the constitution of panchayats 
for the administration of the local affairs of villages in India. 
In so doing their main object was to effect decentralization and 
at the same time to associate the people with the administra- 
tion. 'While they seem to have inclined to the view that their 
proposals were in the nature of a revival of ancient institutions, 
they recognized that the introduction of such a system as they 
recommended must be gradual and tentative, that it must be 
adapted to suit local conditions, that its development would 
require great care, discretion and patience and that its success 
would depend on the guidance of sympathetic district officers. 
They were of opinion that as a rule there should be one 
panchayat for each village, that its member should be infor- 
mally elected and that the village headman should be the 
chairman cx-officlo if lie was competent. They proposed that 
the panchayats should be given civil and criminal jurisdiction 
in petty cases and should be entrusted wdth expenditure on 
minor local works, such as wells, roads, schools, markets and 
conservancy. They deprecated the association of the system 
with any new form of taxation and recommended that the 
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village fund should be constituted from assignments of 
land-cess, receipts from markets, etc., fees in civil suits and 
grants by Local Boards. They were not in favour of subordi- 
nating village panchayats to District or Taluk Boards but 
advocated the abolition of the existing local fund union 
panchayats and their replacement by the proposed village 
panchayats or, in villages of a more urban character, by a kind 
of eml municipal council or town panchayat. 

*2, In referring the recommendations of the Eoyal Com- 
mission to local Governments in 1910, the Government of 
India agreed that it was desirable to make a cautious attempt 
to introduce the panchayat system under the supervision of 
the district authorities in villages where circumstances were 
favourable; but they inclined to the opinion that five or six 
villages should as a rule be grouped under one panchayat 
composed of the several headmen, in order to neutralize 
animosities arising from village factions and the consequent 
risks of oppression, especially in the exercise of judicial 
functions. They agreed that the trial of petty civil and 
criminal cases should form one of the most important functions 
of the panchayats, but recommended caution in altering the 
existing system (under -which judicial powers were exercised 
by the village headman sitting alone) in districts where that 
system had been successful. In most other respects they 
supported the proposals of the Commission, but they were not 
in favour of the abolition of existing local fund unions and did 
not object to some power of permissive taxation for local 
purposes being conferred on village panchayats. 

3. In their final resolution issued in 1915 on a review of 
the replies of the local Governments, the Government of India 
have observed as follows : — 

38. The Commission recognized that any policy of establishing 

^ , panchayats would be the work of many years, 

Pancnayats. . » 

would require great care and discretion, and much 

patience and judicious discrimination between the circumstances of 
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different villages. The Government of India desire that where any 
practical scheme can be worked out in co-operation with the people 
concerned, full experiment should be made on lines approved by the 
local Government or x\dministration concerned. Throughout the 
greater part of India the word “panchayat” is familiar. The lower 
castes commonly have voluntarily constituted panchayats, to whom 
they allow quasi-judicial authority in social matters. The more 
artificial administrative committees, such as chaukidari panchayats, 
local fund unions, and village sanitation and education committees, 
and, in places even village panchayats, already exist. The spread 
of co-operative societies and the distribution of Government advances 
in times of famine and scarcity on joint security are educative 
influences. Village tribunals for the disposal of petty civil suits have 
got beyond the experimental stage in some places and are in the 
experimental stage in others. There is, therefore, some material 
with which to build. The Government of India agree, however, with 
the view prominently brought forward by the Bengal District 
Administration Committee that much will depend on the local 
knowledge and personality of the officers who may be selected to 
introduce any scheme. 


39. With this general commendation the Government of 
India are content to leave the matter in the 
hands of local Governments and Administra- 


General principles. 


tions. They are disposed to consider that the following general 
principles indicate the lines on which advance is most likely to be 
successful : — 


(1) The experiments should be made in selected villages or areas 
larger than a village, where the people in general agree. 

(2) Legislation, where necessary, should be permissive and 
general. The powers and ‘duties of panchayats, whether administra- 
tive or judicial, need not and, indeed, should not be identical in 
every village. 

(3) In areas where it is considered desirable to confer judicial 
as well as administrative functions upon panchayats the same body 
should exercise both functions. 


(4) Existing village administrative committees, such as village 
sanitation and education committees, should be merged in the village 
panchayats where these are established. 
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( 5 ) The jurisdiction of panchayats in judicial cases should 
ordinarily be permissive, but in order to provide inducement to liti- 
gants reasonble facilities might be allowed to persons wishing to have 
their cases decided by panchayats. For instance, court-fees, if levied, 
should be small, technicalities in procedure should be avoided and 
possibly speedier execution of decrees permitted. 

(6) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred on pancha- 
yats, where desired, subject to the control of the local Government 
or Administration, but the development of the panchayat system 
should not be prejudiced by an excessive association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of panchayats on the administrative side with 
other administrative bodies should be clearly defined. If they are 
financed by district or sub-district boards, there can be no objection 
to some supervision by such boards. 

4. His Excellency the Governor in Council has given 
his most careful attention to the views expressed on this subject 
by the Eoyal Commission and by the Government of India. 
As observed by both authorities, chapter V of the Madras 
Local Boards Act provides, so far as this Presidency is concern- 
ed, for the constitution of village panchayats (called in the 
Act ‘‘ Union Panchayats ”) and for entrusting them with 
certain functions and duties. These functions and duties are 
specified in section 141 of the Act and include : — 

(1) the lighting of public roads ; 

(2) the cleansing of public roads, drains, tanks, w'ells, and, 
other public places ; 

(3) the establishment and maintenance of hospitals, 
dispensaries and schools ; 

(4) the making and repair of roads and drains, 

(5) the construction and repair of tanks, wells and other 
works connected with water-supply ; and 

(6) any other works necessary for the preservation of 
public health. 

It appears to His Excellency the Governor in Council 
that the sphere of action prescribed by this section is sufficiently 
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wide and varied and covers most of the objects of primary 
importance to the well-being of villages. The Government 
are not prepared to accept the view of tlie Eoyal Commission 
that the panchayats created imder the Local Boards Act 
should be abolished. Nearly four hundred panchayats have 
been constituted under the Local Boards Act and to abolish 
them would be to thro^v away the work of the last thirty years. 
On the other hand, the Government consider that there is 
room for a considerable extension of the existing system. The 
fact that the w’d-king of the panchayats constituted under the 
Local Boards Act has not given entire satislaction in the past, 
has been due to causes which it should be possible to avoid in 
future. It has often been the practice to dab together tw'o or 
more villages, with the object of augmenting the revenue of 
the union. When distinct and scattered villages are thus 
comprised in a single union, there is a tendency for the more 
important village of the group to obtain an undue share of 
attention at the expense of the other villages, wdth the result 
that the latter receive no adequate return for the taxes they 
pay and are naturally dissatisfied. Moreover a group of tw^o 
or more distinct villages has necessarily an artificial character 
and usually lacks the solidarity of interest wdiich forms the 
most natural basis for corporate life. In the absence of 
special reasons to the contrary, it is desirable that an union 
under the Act should consist of a single revenue village with 
its appurtenant hamlets. It has also been represented that in 
too many instances the cost of office establishment and of 
providing an office building has swallowed up a large proportion 
of the funds derived from the union. The Government 
consider it unnecessary to insist upon an union panchayat 
providing or renting a separate building for their office. The 
panchayat can hold their meetings at the village school or 
chavadi or in the house of the village headman or in any other 
suitable building. It is not essential that they should enter- 
tain a separate office establishment. A panchayat may find it 
possible to engage the services of the local schoolmaster, 
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postiiiaister, karnam or so foi’tli for the purpose of recording 
their proceedings and doing their other clerical work. The 
collection of taxes may also be entrusted by them to full-time 
or half-time servants or to any other agency they may prefer, 
on such terms as they may find convenient. The village 
officers might perhaps be entrusted with the work and 
remunerated hy a percentage of the collections, but this should 
not be done without the sanction of the divisional officer and 
the concurrence of the village officials themselves. 

5. The unpopularity of some unions may perhaps also be 
due to their having been too much tied down by restrictions 
as to the amount of taxes to be levied and the application of 
the funds raised. Here again, the Governor in Council is 
prepared, subject to the provisions of the Local Boards Act, to 
give panchayats a free hand, leaving it to them to raise taxes 
on any scale they prefer within the limits laid down l)y the 
Act and according to their necessities and to apportion the 
expenditure in any manner they please between the various 
objects indicated in section 141 of the Act. It may be that in 
some villages (for example, villages situated in the deltaic tracts 
of the Kistna and Godavari districts) the making of a village 
street may be more urgent or popular than any other object. 
No ''d.jr-cliwu need in such a case be taken by the Taluk Board 
to the union funds being devoted to this object in preference 
to others. Ordinarily, it may be presumed that the sanitation 
of the village, including a supply of pure water for drinking 
purposes, should, and probably would, be given preference ovei* 
other requirements. It must of course be understood that 
the Taluk Board cannot undertake to supply deficiencies caused 
by the exercise by unions of their right of selection of objects 
of expenditure. It would not, for instance, be open to them 
to spend their money on lighting and call upon the Taluk 
Board to pay the cost of conservancy or of constructing drains. 
The only ground, however, which would call for active 
intervention on the part of the Taluk Board would be such 
mismanagement as led to serious practical evils, as, for instance, 
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maladministration which resulted in the village becoming the 
centre of an epidemic outbreak. 

6. His Excellency the Governor in Council is also desir- 
ous of making the composition of the panchayats more popular 
by the introduction of a system of informal election. The 
strength of the panchayats may vary from five to sixteen 
according to the size and population of the union. The head- 
man of the village would be an ex-officio member, but the 
other members may be selected by the ryots and tax-payers of 
the village. It is at present neither necessary nor desirable 
that any elaborate machinery should be brought into existence 
in the shape of electoral i*olls, ballot boxes, appeals, election 
petitions and the like. All that is necessary is that the Presi- 
dent of the Taluk Board should convene a meeting of the ryots 
and other tax-payers of the village after due .notice and 
personally ascertain in any manner he considers most appro- 
priate the persons whom the meeting wish to elect. The 
chairman should be selected in the same way. It need hardly 
be said that the object of the Taluk Board President should be, 
not to force his own views on the villagers, but merely to 
ascertain in the simplest and the most effective manner what 
the wishes of the villagers are and to record them accordingly. 
In extreme cases, he may reject any person selected by the 
villagers and appoint another person in his stead or require 
the villagers to select another person ; but in such cases he 
should ]‘ecord his reasons in writing for adopting this proce- 
dure, and his action in this respect will be subject to revision 
by the President of the District Board, whose decision will be 
final. 


7. It will probably be found desirable in the case of the 
smaller unions to give a subvention from the taluk board funds 
to the extent of, say, twenty-five per cent, of the funds raised 
by the house-tax within the union. These grants should not 
be earmarked for any specific purpose. Similar aid may be 
desirable in the case of unions of the same size which are now 
10 
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iii-f existence. S-n6h -subventions should’ not, however, be 
ordinarily given to villages with- a popnlation of eight thousand 
or more. Unions of this size may well be regarded as urban 
rather than rural’ In character and should be able' to raise 
sufficient funds 'from their own resources. If in any particular 
case the" heed for financial assistance to the smaller unions is 
likely to impose on any particular District Board a burden 
greater than the funds of that body can bear, the Government 
will be prepared to consider the question' of making a subven- 
tion to the District Board concerned. ' ' ^ 

, - If the impurfections >vhich have been noticed; in the 
present systepi of .panchay^ts. constituted , under chapter y pf 
the ..Local Boards Act are. removed, /the Government see no 
reason^vhy the oxi^^ting system ^hppld pot secure more popular 
japproy^l, ^ They .believe that people will acquiesce, in the 
.extension p£ the pancha\at system, provided that the proceeds 
of taxation are drvot'Hl ybo objects of which they themselves 
approve, C"l!<r(t. 1}-^ of, districts are acpqrdingly requested to 
examine, the qircurpstan.ces of all revenue villages containing a 
.population of, three thousand ,pr upwards and constituting a 
fairly compact area and to report- whether there would be any 
objection- to the» epnstitpfion.pf panchayats under the Loqai 
Boards jAct i;n> tjiese villages a complete list of such villages 
should accoinpany their, replies. yThe .Government suggest 
that.it will facilitate, th®. preparation pf a reply to this reference 
if the .Bresi.dents. .of. Jaluk Boards are instructed to* visit 
pcu’^onally sucht villages, as are,wd;thin their jurisdiction, to 
assemble the leading inhabitants and to explain- to them that 
it is proposed to constitute their villages into a panchayat on 
the lines indicated above. In submitting their reports, 
Udlld'ctors/shbuld’ state* whether the inhabitants of' the villages 
Th Question! are favoulralble^to' the proposed constitution of a 
'pan'c’hayaf' and what* ihcohie' ’(lapprbximatelV) ’the panchayat 
'bbufd x'ealize'‘uhde’r the provisions' of the existing ' Act. They 
'■Should -give thMt'0'wn*apMidub"latid*‘i^commendations in each 
bk’se W to' wfether' ad should hot be formed. 
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9. Whilst the Government are thus anxious to 'extend 
the operation of the existing provisions of the Local Boards Act 
iirthe larger villages, they are prepared ■'also to give a trial to 
a more indefinite and informal kind of panchayat to be consti- 
tuted on a voluntary basis 'and \vithout legislative sanction, 
These panchayats may be regarded -aS' embryo village unions 
which may any time 'develop into local fund union panchayats 
possessing power of taxation. ■ They would 'be* constituted as 
a rule for individual revenue ' villa'ges and 'would consist of a 
minimum of five .members, subject to increase according to 
local circumstances. The village headman' would be 'ex-officio 
chairman and the members wDuid be elected by acclamation or 
show of hands at a general meeting of the village presided 
dver by a tahsildar or divisional officer- and would hold office 
for three years. The divisional officer wnuld^have’ powder to 
remove a panchayatdar found to be, corrupt, incompetent or 
otherwise unfit for office, The pancbayat’s .administrative 
powers need not be exactly, the sainefn .every v.illag.e^, but might 
vary according to local circumstances. , Thek main object 
would be to promote common -aetioh for. ^11 approved common 
purposes and might dnelude such objents aS'-rr, - 

(1) the control of village sanitation, ■' 

(2) the enforcement of vaccination, ' 

(3) the execution pf the less important local works, 

(4) the management .of cattle-pounds, markets and fairs, 

(5) the construction and • maintenance of village school 

houses, ' ’ ' / i ' ^ ' 

•' (6) the control of tanks,' fisheries, cattle-stands, thresh- 
ing floors and othjer property' belonging to villagers in com- 
mon, , 

(7) the management^of turns of irrigate 

(8) . the. enforcement of kudimivamnt. 

- . '(9)' -the ‘mamtenance"of -fodder 'and- fuel, reserves* and 

the management, of village forests. ^ 
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The panchayats thus constituted would be administrative 
and communal bodies working throughout on a voluntary 
basis with all possible freedom of adaptation to the local cir- 
cumstances of each village. They would be subject to the 
general control of the revenue divisional officer and of the 
Collector ; the Collector would have the power of suspending a 
panchayat if he considered such a step necessary. Collectors 
are requested to take action in all districts for the initiation of 
experiments in the constitution of informal panchayats on 
these* lines. The villages selected for the experiment should be 
chosen with reference to their homogeneity, the absence of 
factions, the intelligence of the population and other circum- 
stances calculated to promote the success of the expenment. 
The result should be watched and reported on through tJu* 
Board of Ee venue. 

10. These informal panchayats would not possess aiiy 
judicial powers or functions. The Government recognise, the 
force of the argument that it is desirable to stop the waste 
which is involved in allowing petty civil and criminal disputes 
to be cairried to the ordinary district tribunals. As the 
Government of India have observed, much has already been 
achieved in the direction of providing for the trial of petty 
disputes in the village, and the stati.stics which they quote show 
that the Madras Presidency is in this respect far ahead of any 
otlier province. The Governor in Council has no doubt that 
there is still a large field for the development of the jurisdiction 
of village courts ; the exact direction in which action to that 
end should be taken is separately under consideration. For 
the present, he only desires to direct the attention of the public 
and of (Collectors to the provisions of the Madras Village 
Panchayat Eegulations of 1816, and the Madras Village Courts 
Act of 1888, which authorize the assembling of panchayats 
and the convening of village bench courts for the adjudication 
of particular civil suits on the application of the parties. He 
desires that district oflScers should encourage the extension of 
the operation of these enactments wherever practicable. 
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11. A subsidiary question, but one of vital importance 
to the progress of village organization, is that oi the improve- 
ment of the personality of village headmen, Tlie Royal 
Commission referred to the corruption of village ohicers and 
their alleged under-payment as matters which reipured tire 
serious attention of Local Governments ; the evidence collected 
on this point shows that in several districts the village 
headman, on whom must largely depend the success of any 
system of village panchayats, does not always command the con- 
fidence of the villagers. The opinion is commonly expressed 
that the main cause ol such dissatisfaction as exists m regard 
to the existing village ciairtsisthe tact that the method by 
which the village muusif is selected too often results 
in the ap['Oi iituient of a inun wimse quahficiitions aic 
inferior and who is otlrei-wise unfitted to discharge judicuii 
functions. The Ctuverument are inclined to think tliat, in the 
majority of districts, di.visional officers are uncluiy hampered 
in the selection of- suitable candidates by the requirements of 
the present law prescribing rigid adherence to the principle of 
primogeniture, and the question of amending the law is sep- 
arately under consideration. It is .also urged that men of 
self-respect are inclined to avoid office, because a village 
inunsif has too many masters to serve, is often subjected to 
offensive and harassing treatment by pett> Government 
officials, and lias many trivial duties to perform which are 
incompatible with the inamtenauce of the dignity which should 
attach to the headman of the village and the chairman of its 
panchayat. His Excellency the Governor in Council does not 
consider that any of the duties required of the headman in his 
capacity as representative of the Government in the village and 
as the officer responsible for the collection of the revenue need 
in any way derogate from his prestige ; but he fears that thei’e 
is some truth in the complaint that subordinate officials are apt 
at time to show lack of due considei'ation in their treatment of 
village headmen and to require unnecessary personal services of 
them. He would impress upon district officers of all ranks 
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the importance of maintaining the dignity of the village 
headman in all their relations with him and of avoiding any 
conduct likely to impair his status and prestige. [G, 0. No. 
1410 L. dated 2-10-1915.] 

Town Planning. 

The following press communique has been issued : — 

1. Census statistics have brought into prominence a 
movement of the people into the towms in recent years and 
the consequent failure of the available house accommodation to 
keep pace with the demands upon it. The inevitable result 
has been overcrowding and hasty building on unsystematic 
plans without any eye to the future. The older part of most 
Municipal towns here is badly laid out and traversed only by 
narrow and crooked streets, and expensive buildings are arising 
fast in these which will render improvements very costly if 
they are deferred. Where fresh building is taking place out- 
side the old centre of the towns, it very usually proceeds on no 
proper system, houses being huddled together without regard 
to sanitary principles, the future needs of through traffic, the 
reservation of open spaces and all the other points which are 
nowadays rightly held to be essential to the proper growth 
of a town. It is, however, a hopeful sign that, owing partly 
to the rapid spread of education and a higher standard of living 
and partly also to the havoc which the plague has caused in so 
many towns, a very wide-spread movement in favour of better 
ideals of civic life is already visible among the upper classes of 
Indian society which cannot but spread quickly downwards. 
Municipal councils and local boards are everywhere putting 
forw^ard proposals for the improvement of towns and villages 
or the control of their future growth. 

2. When the Government of India began in 1908-1909 to 
help Local Governments with special assignments for promot- 
ing sanitation, a very large portion of the funds thus made 
available was assigned for schemes of town improvement. The 
impetus thus given to the movement has resulted in quite 
remarkable developments and a display of real anxiety on the 
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part of many local bodies to better the conditions of housing, 
the facilities for traffic, the scarcity of open spaces and the lay- 
out and appearance of their towns. The latest offshoot of this 
spirit is an interest among private individuals, apart from all 
Government effort in that direction, in co-operative housing 
and garden suburbs, which promises to bear early fruit. 

3. As was however only to be expected, the schemes of 
improvement born of this movement have not always been 
wisely designed. Considerable control has been exercised over 
them by by-laws governing extensions and house building in 
Municipalities, by the issue of type plans for new extensions 
and by requiring that all schemes shall pass the scrutiny of the 
Sanitai’y Engineer or the Sanitary Commissioner. But the 
result has not been altogether successful. Useful criticism of 
schemes of town-planning involves prolonged inspection on the 
ground and consideration of all the local circumstances, for 
which the Sanitary Engineer and the Sanitary Commissioner 
(whose hands have lately had to be strengthened to enable 
them to carry on their ordinary work) can seldom afford time ; 
points for decision arise which are outside the ordinary pur- 
view of the engineer or the sanitarian ; and the architectural, 
artistic, economic and sociological aspects of the problem require 
to be considered before the improvement of an old town or 
the formation of a new one can be successfully carried through. 
The volume of purely town-planning work has, in fact, now 
grown so largely that to advise upon and guide it successfully 
needs the whole of the time of an officer trained in the latest 
schools in such matters. The visit of Professor Patrick 
Geddes of Edinburgh to this Presidency and his town-planning 
exhibition, demonstrations and lectures have still more set the 
educated classes thinking upon such subjects and the need for 
expert advice is likely to grow rapidly. During the discussion 
of the Eevised Financial Statement in March last, a resolu- 
tion was moved by the Honourable Eao Bahadur M. Eama- 
chandra Eao Pantulu Garu to make provision for the entertain- 
ment of a town-planning officer to advise Municipalities and 
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local boards on questions relating to town-planning. The 
Government, moreover, are considering the question of in- 
troducing a Town Planning Bill somewhat after the model of 
the similar enactments m the United Kingdom and Bombay. 

4. In view of all these circumstances, and especially of 
the imperative need for ensuring the proper expenditure of 
the large grants which have been sanctioned to local bodies 
for the relief of town-congestion and the formation of new 
suburbs, His Excellency the Governor in Council considers 
the employment of a town-planning adviser an urgent neces- 
sity. His duties would chiefly be to examine and advise local 
bodies and the Government upon schemes for the relief of 
congestion and the formation of extensions and suburbs which 
have been already, or may hereafter be, suggested. He •would 
also need to help in solving the problems of the housing of the 
working classes and co-operative house-building and -would m 
addition be expected to undertake a comprehensive study of 
the requirements of the more important of the rapidly growing 
towns and lay down the future lines of their growth and 
development after the manner now commonly adopted in 
European cities and train up others to carry on the work of 
town-planning. 

5. His Excellency the Governor in Council has been able 
to secure the services of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Town-planning Committee of that 
Institute, who takes great interest in India and the planning of 
Indian cities and has prepared improvement schemes for the 
cities of Lashkar, Ujjain and Indore. With the approval of 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State, Mr, 
Lanchester has now been engaged as Town-planning adviser 
for a period of six months. 

Status and Duties of Municipal Health Officers, 

The rules defining the status and duties of Municipal 
Health Officers as revised and approved by Governmerit form 
the appendix to this order. They will be published in the 
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Fort St. George Gazette and communicated to the Rurgeon- 
Greneral, the Sanitary Commissioner and the Municipal 
Councils concerned. 

*2. The Government are considering the desirability oi 
otheiAvise of permitting Health Ofticers to engagt* m jirivnte 
practice. When a decision is come to on the point, rule 4 in 
the appendix may require modihcation [Ci.O. No. 15(59 M. 
dated 29-9-15.] 

Appendix. 

Bides defininq the status and duties of Municipal Health Officers. 

1. Health Officers shall be appointed by Ohalrmen of Munici- 
pal Councils from a list of qualified persons maintained by the 
Sanitary Commissioner. The qualitications j-^jquired lor appoint- 
ment as Health Officer are noted below : — 

First’Class Health Officer. — k medical qualification registrable 
under the British Medical Act and a British Diploma of 
Public Health. 

Second-class Health Officer. — A minimum qualification ofL.M.S. 
degree and a certificate of having undergone the practical 
training prescribed in G.O. 1108 L., dated IGth June 1914. 

In appointing Health Officers of the firsu-cl^ss preference shall, 
ceteris paribus, ordinarily be given to candidates with actual service 
in the second class. All appointment^ will be subject to the sanction 
of Government. Health Officers will be eligible for leave and leave 
allowances within the limits prescribed in the Civil Service Regu- 
lations. Private practitioners appointed to be Health Officers will 
have no pensionary claims, but will be required to contribute to any 
provident fund which may exist. 

2. The appointments shall ordinarily be on probation for a year 
except in the case of a candidate who has rendered approved service 
as Health Officer in some other Municipality. If the Health Officer 
is ultimately confirmed, the period of probation will count towards 
increments in salary. 

3. The Chairman shall have power to suspend, dismiss or remove 
a Health Officer or to stop his increment for a specified time, provided 
that, before passing an order of punishment, the Chairman shall 
consult the District Medical and Sanitary Officer- A copy oi the 

11 
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order shall forthwith be communicated to the Sanitary Commissioner 
and the order shall not take effect until confirmed by the Sanitary 
Commissioner. If the Sanitary Commissioner sees cause to differ 
from the Chairman’s order, he shall report the matter for the orders 
of Government which shall be final In the case of orders passed 
by the Chairman, and accepted by the Sanitary Commissioner, an 
appeal shall lie to the Municipal Council and a further appeal shall 
lie to the Governor in Council. No appeal shall be entertained by 
the Municipal Council unless it is preferred within one month 
from the date of the order appealed against, exclusive of the time 
required for obtaining copies. No appeal shall lie to Government 
against the Council’s order unless presented within three months 
from the date of the order appealed against. 

4. Health Officers shall not be permitted to engage in private 
practice* 

5* Health Officers who are subordinates of the medical depart- 
ment lent to Municipal Councils may be granted privilege leave and 
casual leave by the Chairman, the grant of leave of other descriptions 
resting with the Surgeon-General. Applications for privilege leave 
by such Health Officers should before sanction be submitted for 
remarks to the Surgeon-General. In the case of other Health Officers, 
the Chairman can grant leave of all kinds ; he should communicate 
his orders to the Sanitary Commissioner. 

6. The Health Officer shall be the executive head of the health 
department of the administration oi the Municipality and will deal 
with all matters relating to the public health of the town. He will 
be responsible to the Chairman for the efficient management of 
sanitation, conservancy and vaccination. The entire staff of the 
health department will work under his orders. 

7. The Chairman should ordinarily issue orders to the Health 
Officer in matters regarding the establishment under the latter’s con- 
trol ; if, through emergency or other special cause, he finds it 
necessary to address a subordinate of the Health Officer direct, he 
should communicate a copy of his order to the Health Officer. 

8. The Health Officer shall exercise general supervision over 
aaitation and conservancy in the Municipality by daily inspection. 
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9. The Health Officer's duties shall include the following : — 

(i) The administrative charge of lal'ecfcioas disease hos])iials, 
in town^ ^yhieh have a sejaiane hospital. In orhier t^wns infectious 
disease shall be breate I by the Medical Offio *i ot the Municipai 
hospital in sheds attached to the hospital. 

(ii) Sui ervision of vaccination and registration of vital statis- 
tics in the Municipality . 

(iii) Inspection of all building-sites and scrutiny of plans and 
a[iplications under the building rules and by-laws for the erection or 
r^-erection ()f buildings in the town, so Ihr as their sanitary arrange- 
ments cU'i* ooncerned. 

fiyl Inspection of vacant sues, tanks, pits, low-lying lands, 
etc., tor tiiG purpose of enforcing the r,anitar\ cindition and upkeep 
of such ] daces. 

(v) Inspection of all private buildings which appear to him 
to bo insanitary. 

(vi) Periodical inspection of insanitary areas with a view to 
devising measures for their improvement. 

(vii) Proposals for th3 relief of congestion and scrutiny of 
schemes for the extension of the town in their sanitary aspect. 

(viii) Scrutiny of all license ajU-lications for markets, cattle- 
yards. bake-houses, aerated water factories, lodging houses and for 
carrying on olfensive or dangerous trades and transmission of the 
licenses to the Chairman with remarks and recommendations. 

(ix) Periodical inspection of places where dangerous and 
offensive trades are carried on and of cattle-yards, oil-mills, hack 
stables, bake-houses, dairies, milk-sheds, aerated water factories, mark- 
ets and lodging and eating houses, with a view to seeing that the 
terms under which these places have been licensed have been fulfilled 
and that the provisions of the Act and the by-laws in regard to them 
have been carried out. 

(x) Periodical inspection of places where articles of food and 
drink are sold and the inspection of measures to prevent the sale of 
unwholesome and adulterated articles, 

(xi) Periodical examination of the Municipal w-ater-supply, 
from tke p'oint of view of sanitation and public health. 
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(xii) Ins]:ection arnl control ot' markets, slaughter-bouses, 
washinq ghats, etc. 

(xui) Constant watch over all circumstances and conditions 
aifecting or threatening to affect iniuriously the public health of the 
to^Yir. 

(xiv) Inspection of places where outbreaks of any contagious, 
infectious or epidemic disease of a dangerous character have occurred 
or are tlireatened, the institution of enquiries into the causes and 
circumstances of such outbreaks and the inception of measures to 
prevent the spread of the disease. A full and imni'Mliate report should 
be iiicide in such cases to the Ohairin in, with recoininendations for 
further preventive or remedial action. 

(xv) Prevention of accumulation of rubbish and filth in back- 
yards and similar places. 

(xvi) A weekly check of the roll of coolies and carts at Muni- 
cii al conservancy depots. 

(xvii) Supervision of the work of c()aservniG> deqrots and 
arrangements for the proper mdintoaance of the conservancy staff 
and plant. 

(xvili) Periodical inspection of rubbish de[)ots, incinerators, 
trenching grounds and sewage farms. 

(xix) Ghecking the diaries of sanitary inspectors and other 
subordinates. 

(xx) Checking the work and registers ot vaccinators and seeing 
to the efficient working of vaccination. 

(xxi) Taking steps lor the accurate registration of births and 
deaths, satisfying himself by periodical inspection that the staff 
employed for the purpose are doing their work properly and prepa- 
I’ing a weekly statistical table showing the birth and death rates of 
the town. 

(xxii) Taking steps for the proper maintenance of registers at 
each burial and burning ground. 

(xxiii) Scrutinizing all indents of the health department and 
passing such indents as he may have been empowered to pass ; the 
other indents should be submitted* to the Chairman with recommend- 
ations. 
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(xxiv) Scrutinizing all notices, charge sheets and summons 
of the various branches of the health department and for^varding 
them to the Chairman tor necessar\ action 

(xxv) Attending Magistrates' Ooui-ts in important cases con- 
nected with the health department when uecessai'>- 

Note.’—The Health Ofticer '•hail cai-efuliv btudy the working or the laws in 
force relating to public health in the town and bhail advise the Oouncil of any 
improvements which can he usefully etfected. 

10. The Health OlMcer shall keep a registei* t*) be provided by 
tiie Municipal Council, in whicli he shall note iris daily iasjiecLions, 
his ol^servatioiis, and insirncii.rns and tlie act ion taken iherm'ii. He 
shall ])roduce the register, whenever so re(i aired hy the Ciuiirman or 
by an\ inspecting aiith()rii\'. 

11. Ihie Health Ollicer shall make ui axinual lepnri tn the 
Municipal Council, through the District Medical Olheer, eom])rising 
a summat'V of the action taken dunng the >ear for preventing the 
spread of disease and an account of the general sanitary state of the 
town at the end of the year. The report shall also contain an 
account of enquiries made and action taken in regard to the health 
of the town ; it shall also contain tabular statements showing the 
sickness and mortality in the town, classified according to diseases, 
ages and bcilities. This i-eport shall be submitted to the Govern- 
ment as an eiiclosure to the geiieral Muuicip.al administration report. 


Bengal.] 

Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors for Municipalities. 

In exercise of the ptwver coriferreti by section 849-'F. of 
the -Bengal Municipal Act, 1<S{S4 (Bengal Act IIT uf 1884), as 
amended by Bengal Act. II of 1914, the CTOvernor in Conncii 
IS pleased make the following rules prescrilhmg for the 
Municipalities outside Calcutta, m ^^jlich Bart XIB of the 
Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, as so amended, is in ior(‘e ; — 

(n) the qualifications of candidates for B as 

Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors, and 

(b) the division of Health Officers and Sanitary In- 
spectors into classes or grades according to their qualifications. 
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Health Officers, 

1, For the purposes of these rules. Health Officers are 
divided into two classes, first and second. 

A candidate for the post of a Health Officer of tlie 
first class must have a registrable medical qualification and 
also a British diploma in public health. 

8. (1) A candidate for the post of a Healh Officer of the 

becond class must have a registrable medical qualification, 
and. unless he holds a diploma in public health, he will 
also be required, before being actually emploved as such tlealtli 
Officer, 

(a) to undergo a training of six months during which 
he must — 

{i) attend twenty lectures and six demonsti alions 
on HygienCj to be delivered b\' the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Bengal. 

(vi) show a minimum of thirty satisfactory attend- 
ances with a ^Municipal Health Officer, to 
be nominated by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner tor the purpose and 

on obtaining a certificate oi such attendances 
attend, in addition, ^lecial courses in — 

I a) Vaccination, 

[h Vital btatistics, 

• ic) Sanitary Law, and 
(d) Anti-malarial work, 

to be conducted by a Sanitary Officer of 
Government, and 

ib] to produce a certificate of such training from tlie 
Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

(2) The fee for attending the courses mentioned m 
rule 3, sub-rule (i), clause ('iii), will be Es. 50 unless the 
candidate is sent on deputation for training by a Municipality. 

4. The salary of a Health Officer of the first class is fixed 
at Es, 300 per mensem rising to Es. 500 per mensem by an 
annual increment of Es. 20, but in exceptional cases higher 
rates of pay may be allowed. 
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6. The salary of a Health Officer oi‘ the second class 
is fixed at Es. 150 per metisem rising to Es. 300 per mensem 
by an annaal increment of Es. 10. 

Saniian/ Inspectors. 

1 F(^v th(‘ purposes of these rules, Sanitary Inspectors 
are divided into two grades, higher and lower. 

‘2. Sanitar\ Inspectors: of the higher grade will be 
selected fmin candidates who have obtained the certificate of 
theEoyal Sanitary Institute, after having gone through special 
courses of training in England or in India required for that 
purpose, or they may be appointed by pi’omotion from the 
lower grade. 

3. hjvei‘y candidate foi* the post of a Sanitary Inspector 
of the lower grade when making his application must produce — 

(a) evidence of good character ; 

(b) a certificate of physical fitness from a registered 
medical practitioner ; 

{c) a certificate signed by the Sanitary C-ommissioner 
showing that — 

(i) he has attended a course of lectures and 
practical training in Hygiene and Sanitary 
Engineering in the subjects mentioned in 
rule 4, under the direct snpe-rvision of the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Sanitary 
Engineer, Bengal, extending over a period 
of at least eight months, and 
[il) he has duly passed an examination in such 
subjects. 

4. (i) The course of lectures and training referred to 
above shall cover the following subjects : — 

1. Hygiene — 

[i) a course of hygiene ; 

(il) a short course, with demonstrations, on the 
■ manufacture and preservation of calf vaccine. 

{Hi) a course of 10 lectures and demonstrations on 
the common skin diseases and infectious 
diseases of animals ; 
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{io) a short course, with demonstrations, on the 
theory andprariice oi' disinfection. 

II. iMinor Sanitary Engineering — 

{i) drawing office and simple surve\ing ; 

(ii) latrines, trenching-grounds, etc. ; 

(Hi) elementai'Y piniciples of building construction 
(id) elementary principles of water-supply ; 

(e) elementary prin^^iples of drainage 

(I'i) practical demonstration of Hanitary Engineer- 
ing works in Calcutta and neighbouring 
in Lin ic i pal i ties. 

(2) The inclusive fee for the complete course and 
tlie final certificate examination shall he Es. 30. 

5, The salary of a Hanitary Inspector of the higher grade 
Ls fixed at Es. 100 per mensem rising to Es. loOjper mensem 
by an annual increment of Es. 5 and the salary of a Sanitary 
Inspector of the lower grade is fixed at Es. 50 per mensem 
rising to Its. per mensem b\ an annual increment of Es. 5. 

Recent Publications. 

Thk Case foe Towx Planxini;. By Pleni-y R. Aldridge. 
Price l.'js. net. 

Rural Housing. By i)j'. W. G. Savage, Medical Officer 
of Health, Somerset, Fisher Unwin. Price 7s. 6tZ. net. 

Modern City Planning and Maintenance. By Frank 
Koester. McBride, Nast it Co. Price 

SiiALL Holdings and Householders’ Gardens, by J. D. 
Godwin. Price bd. net.. 

Classified Selected List of References to d’owN 
Planning. By Miss Theodora Kimball. 

Rivington’s Notes on Building Construction. 2 Vols. 
New edition, enlarged, entirely re-written ; edited by 
W. Noble Twelvetrees. Longmans. Price 7.5. (W. each Volume. 

Notes on Road Making and Tabbing. By J. K. 
Hensman, Assistant Engineer, Corporation of Madras. G. A. 
Natesan & Co. Price Re. 1 net. 

Refuse Disposal. By Ernest R. Matthews. Price $ 2. 

Sanitation in Panama. By W. Crawford Gorges. 
D. Appleton & Co. $ 2. 
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Co-operative Building Societies and 
the Housing Problem. 

I N the Se{)teiiil)OL* iiuiahe]* oi ihc Local ^df-ihreiomtent 
Gaidfio -we dwelt on some aspects ut the most nuportant 
[)]‘olhenj we Inive to face in oin* large cities — the liousing 
of the ]o\fer. luKhlle and wage-earning classes oi the population. 
We uidicauah infer alta, the need lor a t‘omprehcnsiTo and 
enlightened land policy tor our municipalities and expressed 
the hope that Htate-uided Co-operative Building Societies would 
take a large and growing sliare iii the provision of homes 
which would not only ensure sanitary conditions but w^ould also 
1)0 the centre of a higlier moral influence eimbluig men and 
women to realise the dignity of life. In the present ai'ticle, 
we propose to return to this subject of Co-operative Building 
Societies. 

’ 2 . The question may be asked at the outset : — What is 
the need fur s])ecial organisations to deal wuth the housing 
problem V AVhy should it not be left to be adjusted by the 
operation of the law^ of supply and demand And political 
economists of a certain school would add that interference 
with the operation of this law-^ is likely to do more harm than 
good. The answ^er is easy ; it is the unrestricted play of this 
law that has given rise to the deplorable housing conditions 
])revailing in modern towns — the slums and barracks which 
sap the vitality of the race. The aim of the capitalist is to 
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secure as large a return as possible on his outlay. He there- 
fore builds as cheaply as he can and demands as high a rent 
as he can get. The workman is economically weak and has 
to live near his work. He is not therefore a free agent and to 
talk of " competition ” in such circumstances is ridiculous. 
When the industrial ej’a began, the Manchester School of 
Political Economy with its doctrine of hxisscz' faire, had its 
vogue. Industi’ies were concentrated in towns and workmen 
came there in large iiumliers. An enormous demand arose 
for dwellings and the capitalist and speculator were allowed to 
exploit the situation thus created. Land Companies and 
Estate Companies, some sound but many purely speculative, 
house -farming and other ways of trading on a prime necessity 
of life soon follovred. The result was inevitable — slums, over- 
CJ'owding, a high death-rate, lowered vitality and all the 
attendant moral evils. We may perhaps give a concrete 
instance. In a juevious article we commended the land 
policy of German cities. Their liouHing policy lias, however, 
been a signal and conspicuous failure. Berlin, lor « \joji|)1c. 
has been described as ‘‘ the most notorious home of the bavrac'k 
house.” The average number of persons pei* inhabited lioiise 
in that city is 77 ! And we are reminded ‘‘ that Berlin's high 
average of 77 inhabitants per house implies a far more appal- 
ling congestion m thickly populated working class areas 

What is responsible for this ? The reasons are best 
given in the striking words of Mr. Dawson"^' : Infinite harm 
has also been done by wild and often unprincipled speculation. 
Much of the building enterprise in German towns is unsound 
and unscrupulous, and behind it is the equally jiernicious 
gambling of land companies over eager to unload their pi'operty 
upon the public. There are in Berlin scores of land and 
estate companies, some perfectly honest, yet most of a 
speculative character, and some of the larger of those 
companies distribute princely dividends to their shareholders. 
The mischief done by many of these companies is not 


* Municipal life Government in Germany. 
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confined to the districts whicl], owing to rlieir infiuence, are 
burdened ]}ei‘inanent.ly l)y excessive land prices and exorbitant 
rents but extends to house-property generally, and in the end 
the entire community is compelled to pay ransom to theiii. 
Worse still, much — in some towns most — of the ljuiiding is done 
by men of straw, woidiing with money bon owed at high rates 
of intei’est. These speculative builders live from hand to 
mouth, they ai‘e provided with funds week liy week to covei’ 

the ciu'rent outlay and liy the time they liave 

completed a hloc*k of buildings -the intei'est paid or accrued on 
advances and on the heavy outstanding mortgage that remains 
often la'pi’csents a standing charge C]nite <)iit oi proportion to 
the intrinsic value of the property and this cliaige tiu' tenants 

have to pay " Nor is this all. There is " the pernicious 

custom of house-fanning “A large ownei* ol woi king-class 
property ^VJ^i let a whole ‘ book ’ of dwellings— often as many 
as a hundred — to a middle agent whose only capital is his 
capacity to screw out of the tenants a sliilling or two a week 
beyond the amount wdiicli he agrees to pay to the landlord-iii- 
chief. These parasities live l)y rack-renting, perform no 
useful service, and liave no legitimate place in tlie social 
economy.” Can it be doubted after this description that the 
capitalist system has produced disastiuus results and is 
responsible for all the evils which have now to l^e contended 
against and that, in the interests of the community at large, 
othe]' organisations should be devised for the solution of the 
housing problem ? The fact is — the housing question is many- 
sided, In its most essential aspect, it is a measiu'e of social 
refoim, as tlie character of the home determines the qualities 
of the race. This aspect is not, and cannot be, present to the 
capitalist wdiose aim is the minimum of outlay and the 
maximum of return. 

, H. When statesmen addressed themselves to this pro- 
blem in Europe, they sought to correct the greatest evil in the 
capitalist system — the dividend-hunting. Pliilanthropic capi- 
talists were encouraged to form tliemselves into building 
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societies — ^'public utility societies — in wliicli the Oi vidend wiis to 
be restricted to 4 or 5 percent ; and the State extended financial 
and other assistance to these bodies. These societies did and 
are doing excellent work in many countries. One weak point, 
however, in the public utility society is tliat the workmen 
have no interest in the capital and woiking — there is no sense 
of ''proprietorship". The spread of the co-operative move- 
ment contributed this principle aud building societies organised 
on co-operative lines are increasing in nnml)ers and nsefnlness 
in Europe and America. 

4. There is another important point. In all the 
countries in which these societies flourish, the State is 
most unstinting in its assistance, financial and fiscal, 
to them. Such aid has, in fact, been found indispensable for 
their growth and development. As the (piesiion of financial 
assistance to Co-opej*anve Building SocictIcn has b(‘en recently 
attracting attentK'm in this Pi'esidenex . it may not he out oi 
place to indicate m vhat mannei' jjublic funds art' lomied out 
to public utility and Co-operative Building Societies in the 
West. The- United States Department of Laboui* lias recently 
issued a most admirable bulletin on (Tovernment aid to h()me 
owning and housing ol working people in foreign countries " 
in wTiich an exhaustive account is given of the various lines of 
policy adopted to solve the housing ])r<)blem. We confine 
ourselves here to an account, based ou this bulletin, of tin* 
financial assistance extended to building societies. 

In England, the law emi)owei-s the Pulilic* Woi-ks' ijoan 
Commissioners to advance moneys to organisations formed 
for improving housing conditions. We read — “ Building Clubs 
and Societies are especially numerous in Wales, wliile in 
England, such Co-operative Societies as Jhiling tenants, 
Garden City tenants, Hampstead tenants aud tlm like have 
boiTOWTcl nunieronsly and extensively." Land Imjuiry 

Committee of 1912 has submitted an informing i-eport on tin* 
bousing question. The following extracts, which describe' 
urban housing conditions and contain recommendations for 
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future action, are [)articularly instructive to u^. The Committee 
says : — ‘‘ Although comparatively well-to-do workingmen 
live in lionses which are satisfactorx according to the standards 
hitlxerto ado])tcd, tliere is a growing desire among them for 
dw^ellings on better planned areas with gardens. Tf left to 
the uncontrolled play of economic forces, housing enterprise 
in the future will not meet this desire, Imt will proceed on the 
old lines/’ /v.gain, “ Public utility housing societies which 
have developt'd rapidly <')t late years coinhme several principles 
wdiich make lor the improvement of the type oi house provid- 
ed. Tliey are, however, liandicapped by tlie large proportion 
of tlieir capital lone-third) which has to be raised by private 
subscription " - The Committee recommended therefore “that 
pul)hc utility societies shall be enabled to borrow from the 
State a largei’ proportion than now^ of the capital required for 
building woi'king class' dw-ellings on payment of a somewhat 
liiaher rate of interest ; the difference between the normal and 
the proposed rate of interest to constitute a national reserve 
fund as a security against loss.” 


Til France, the Bank of Deposits — a Government institu- 
tioH — ifi autliorised to make loans to building associations on 
condition tliat their dividends are limited to 4 per cent., their 
bve-laws are approved by Government and they make an 
annual report, to the liousiug council. In is noteworthy that 
of 410 building .societies woi'king in 1914, 258 were co-opera- 
tive and 15-2 joint-stock. Anotlier feature of interest in French 
legislation IS that charitable institutions are permitted, with 
the sanction of the local prefect, to purchase shares of building 
societies subject to the conditions that they may not own more 
than two-tliirds of the shaves of any single institution, that all 
their sJiares must be paid in and that they can lock np only 
two-ftftbs of their assets in liuilding associations. Our readers 
will no doubt remcmlicr the proposal made .some time ago in 
this Presidency that trust funds should be allowed to be 
invested in Co-operative Societies. 
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In Italy, most bnildiug societies arc organised on co- 
operative lines and ai*e doing excellent work. Thei e were in 
1910, 475 co-operative, 19 mutual aid and 33 independent pri- 
vate organisations. Under a series of laws enacted l^etween 
1903 and 1908, these are financed by the State Bank of Deposits 
under certain conditions. 

Similar assistance is alsorcmdered iiiBelgium — thepioneer 
in the housing movement — Denmark, Germany and in fact 
in all the countries of Europe and in America. 

5. If State aid has been found indispensable in countries 
in which private capital is abundant, it is doubly so in India 
where the ruling rate of interest is higli and capitalists have 
yet to learn that investments for long terms with Co-operative 
Building Societies are perfectly safe. The utility of State aid is 
in fact two-fold; at the initial stages, building societies cannot 
be started without it ; later, it teaches private capital that 
such societies offer an absolutely sound security fj*om a busi- 
ness point of view. 

6. To sum up : The problem of housing is one of vital im- 
portance in large cities. For the reasons given already, private 
effort cannot solve it satisfactorily. The aim of a sound hous- 
ing policy should be educative. It must raise the standard of 
comfort — must aim at building not to satisfy the existing stand- 
ard, but to intj’oduce a higher ideal and make people live up 
to it. In most countries the best results in this direction have 
been achieved by Co-operative Building Societies — State aided 
and State regulated — and we have no doubt that it is by foster- 
ing such societies in India that the housing problem in our large 
cities will be eventually solved. Their advantages are obvious. 
To the investor, they ofier great convenience and ample secur- 
ity. He deals not wdth individuals but with a society ; tliere 
is no need for private inquiries, collecting establishments, 
elaborate account-keeping, etc. Again, lands and buildings in a 
well-planned sanitary suburb in a city steadily increase in value, 
and the security, far from depreciating, becomes more and 
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more valuable as years go on. To the the benefits 

are undoubted. As a society, they cun make better terms with 
capitalists than as individuals and they can pL'ovide themselves 
with all the amenities of good neighbourhood. They can also 
effect great economies in the purchase of materials and in 
actual building. Thei-e are also the social advantages, ?>iich as 
the provisi(m of common wells and gardens, nice ting -rooms 
and libraries and places of j*ecreation. Building regulations, 
again, can l^e more easily enforced when the members feel that 
they are imposed in their own interests and that, if the 
common property is not developed on sanitary lines, it will 
depreciate in value. Lastly, the social and moral gain to the 
communit>' by large numbers of peo]he being enabled to own 
sanitary dwellings is immense. 

Careful and patient experiments will, of c(')iu*se, be 
necessary before the types of society suited to the different 
parts of the country and the different classes of the 
community ai‘e evolved. We would, therefore, urge once 
again that practical steps should be taken at once to 
constitute a bureau of information and to bring together a 
body of well-informed and enthusiastic co-operators who will 
spread a sound knowledge of the movement and assist in 
otlier ways in the formation of sucli societies. We have no 
doubt that such an organisation is possible in this Presidency. 
There are already among us non-official gentlemen of position 
who are devoting themselves, heart and soul, to the spread of 
the co-operative movement ; and year after year our University 
turns out scores of young graduates eager to be of service to 
their less fortunate brethren, whose fine enthusiasm will be 
an invaluable asset to the cause. 
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Communal Representation in Local 
Bodies. 

[By G-HIILA.M Mahmooi’> Sahd-s Maha-iik 
Khan Bahadub.] 

T he all-absorbin;^* topic of tlic da\ in the doinain of 
locad self-government is tlie question of comniimal 
repueseutation on Local Boards an<l Municipal Councils. 
Benefiting to a fairly appreciable extent by the seqiarato 
representation granted by CTOvernincnt on Tjegislative Councils, 
there has risen a demand from sonic Mahoniedan quarters 
for a similar concession in respect of District and Taluk 
Boards and Municipal Councils. This feeling is chiefly pre- 
valent in the North and some other isolated parts of India 
where the Hindu-Mahomedan problem is still acute : but even 
ill those parts the demand is not universal, tlu' more in- 
fluential members of the community still deprecating tlu' 
principle of division between the two communitjes. I'o settle 
the question once for all, the Indian National Congress at its 
session held in December 1918 brought foiuvard a resolution 
protesting against the giunt of separate representation t.(.) 
minorities but when it was found that there was sonu' 
opposition to it from a certain section of the delegates, the 
resolution was wisely withdrawn as it was naturally hold 
that it would lose its real significance if not universally carried. 

The Karachi session was apparently advisedly taken 
advantage of for the purpose, as it was presided over by a 
distinguished Mahomedan leader well-known for his liberal 
instincts and cosmopolitan views, and any decision come to 
under his presidency would naturally have carried greater 
weight and authority. The attempt having failed at Karachi, 
it was resolved to try it again at the Madras session of tlu^ 
Congress last year. The resolution was duly drafted, passed 
in the Subjects Committee and brought on the agenda paper, 
but on the presentation of a private appeal to the Pi'esident, 
signed by most of the Mahomedan delegates present and some 
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()[' theii* Indian svijipathisers, the Hon'ble Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basil very considerately allo\vi:;d the contentious matter to 
drop. 

Considering, however, the all-impurtaiit nature of the 
subject, the Mussalman community will have to come to an 
early and definite understanding about it. The first thing 
for consideration w this connection is whether there is any 
analogy lietween the work done in a Legislative Chamber and 
at Locail or Municipal Boards. In the former, questions of 
grave importance involving political and administrative changes 
and affecting diverse interests are brought up for discussion. 
This condition certainly necessitates a keen watch on behalf of 
the Muslim community which has therefore to be adequately 
repi*esented on it ; whereas in Local Boards and Municipal 
Councils, only topics of local interest are discussed, about which 
there can hardly be any diversity of views. For instance, in 
matters such as expansion of medical relief, sanitation, 
repair of roads and tanks and the like, Hindus and Maho- 
inedaiis are not likely to entertain opposite views. As 
enlightened citizens and patriots, they are both equally interest- 
ed in preserving the health and promoting the prosperity of 
the extensive areas under their parochial charge, and in using 
their best energies and efforts for the achievement of this end. 
The only plea wdiich may possibly be advanced by the 
Separatists is that it will give them a free hand and scope in 
the exercise of their religious rights and observances. This is, 
however, a matter more easily attainable when there is 
harmony between the two communities than under other 
conditions. The unseemly quarrels which we hear of at 
times are entirely due to personal spite brought on by factious 
spirit on the part of miscreants on both sides. All this will 
vanish and evaporate the moment there is perfect under- 
standing between their respective leaders. Toleration, good- 
will and co-operation are the life and soul of good citizenship 
and sure road to success, while exclusiveness and isolation 
always create bad Wogd and engender mutual hatred and 
‘2 
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contempt- which must necessarily lead to serious results. 
Moreover there are some parts of India where the percentage of 
Mahomedan population is too small to warrant the grant of 
separate representation. This condition prevails Lo a large 
extent in the Madras Presidency. In such cases, Mahomedan 
interests are sure to suffer when the feelings between tire 
two communities are not of a cordial nature. This is a serious 
condition which it is the duty of every patriotic Mussalman 
to guard against. Again, in places like Madras where the 
Hindus and Mahomedans happily live as members of a 
joint family, and also in places where the tension between 
them is by no means acute, insistence on separate represen- 
tation is hardly expedient and can certainly serve no useful 
purpose. This is how I look upon the question from my own 
point of view, supported as it is by personal experience and 
long and intimate association with Hindu leaders and patriots. 
I admit, however, that this is but one side of the question 
and that those who are in favour of separate representation 
might possibly make out a strong case for themselves. I 
have absolutely no quarrel wuth them. After all, it is only a 
question of local needs and conveniences of which they are the 
best judges. All that I wish to impress on my co-religionists is 
the desirability of co-operation with their Hindu friends and 
that in wdratevei* they do they should fee animated by a desire 
to contribute to the devolopment and growth of Local Self- 
Government, so essential for the advancement and prosperity 
of the Motherland. 

Malaria Operations in the City of Bombay. 

^T^HE Report of Malaria operations in the City of Bombay 
I has been before us for some time. There, as in Madras, 
a preliminary mosquito and malarial survey was first 
undertaken to serve as a guide for instituting suitable 
antimalarial measures. After the severe outbreak of malaria in 
1907 and 1908, the Government of Bombay placed Dr. Bentley 
otL special duty to enquire into the causes and extent of malaria 
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in Bombay and as to tlie possibility of taking remedial action. 
The following were his findings : — 

1. Bombay is not in itself a natui’aliy malarial area. 

*2. The undrained and low-lying portion ol the island — 
popularly deemed highly malarial — was, as a matter of fact, 
extraordinarily free from it and that it was really in the older 
parts of the town, namely, wards A, B A C, that a most 
dangerous and widely spread amount of malaria prevailed. 

3. The only dangei-ous, because malaria-carrying, 
mosquito is at present a variety of Anopheles, namely Neocell ia 
Stephensii. 

4. The chief habitat of this mosquito is the common 
open well — more especially the private domestic wells inside 
dwellings. These constitute 6o% of the breeding places, 
while cisterns, fountains, etc., are responsible for another 16% 
and yet another 19% being made up by temporary collections 
of water. 

5. The area of extreme incidence of malaria in Bombay 
corresponds with remarkable exactness with localities in 
which private domestic wells were common ; one of the most 
conclusive proofs for this statement being in the revelation 
that there was high prevalence of malaria among the Parsis, 
a community, whom, from their superior average standard of 
living, education and readiness to resort to medical advice, one 
would expect to show a lesser incidence of malaria than other 
communities such as the Hindus or Mahomadans. Nor could 
this be due to any peculiar racial liability to the disease for in 
quarters where the Parsis were extremely affected, the Maho- 
madans and Hindus were also affected in an almost the same 
degree ; j}er contra, Parsis living in non-malarious tracts were 
not more liable than people of other races. So then the 
question of malarial infection was mostly one of locality and 
the extent of infection again depended on the prevalence of 
domestic wells. In other words, the incidence of malaria in 
any locality is, most emphatically speaking, a function of the 
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number of domestic wells in that locality ; if their number 
is large, the malarial incidence is also large (Wards A, B & C.) 
and if their number is small, the incidence of malaria is also 
small. (Wards D, E & F.) 

6. There is no reason why the highly infected parts oi 
Bombay (A. B. C. wards') should not be reduced to the level ot 
malariousuess of the northern parts of the island, if the local 
source of infection, namely Avells, is eradicated; if, on the 
other hand, such eradication were not undertaken, infection 
may gradually spread until malaria was thoroughly endemic 
in Bombay. 

These findings ere the basis of all recent antinialarial 
action in Bombay. The especial danger of the existing 
domestic wells forming local sources of infection was so well 
appreciated botli by the CTOvermnent and the Corporation that 
the former gave a special grant of one Ickh of rupees with the 
special object of assisting in taking action against infected 
wells, and the latter sanctioned an extension of antimalarial 
measures already undertaken and engaged a special staff 
placing It under the charge of a Special Assistant (malaria) to 
the Health Officer. 

During the year 1914-1915, the extent of the work under- 
taken by the Special Malaria Department was as follow^s : 

As elsewhere the work resolved itself into two main 
divisions : — 

(1) Investigation. 

(2) Prevention. 

InventifjntLoii: The. j’outine procedure was as hdlows 

1. Preparation of spot maps of eacli section of the city, 
showing permanent breeding places. 

2. Preparation of weekly reports of larvavbreeding local- 
ities and publication of the same (free of charge) in the local 
papers. 
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3. Examination ot' Anopheline larvcP. — 1,204: Anopheline 
larvae 'were examined of which 177 were those of An. 
Stephensii and 4 of A. Cnlicifacit:s. 

4. Spleen examination. — Hou»e to house inspection for 
enlarged spleen among children was conducted during the year 
in Fort North, Esplanade, Chaupati and Fort South. Of these 
Fort South is mostly offices, and the number examined is very 
small and so the statistics are not of much value. The high 
percentage at Chaupati is explained hv the temporary sheds ot 
the City Improvement Trust and Periuanand’s chawls. Fort 
North shows great improvement over ligiires of previous year, 
while Esplanade shows a little increase, which is sought to be 
explained by the fact that the population in the poor class 
chawls is a changing one and among those of the City Im- 
provement Trust temporary sheds near Carnac Bridge are a 
number of children with enlarged spleen from infected districts. 
But then para 46 of the report tells us that the spleen rate of 
the temporary C. I. T. chawls has actually diminished during 
1914 and this requires explanation. 

Statistics by wards show that it is only m A ward that 
there is a gradual reduction in spleen-rate during the last three 
years, whereas wards B, C and D show an actual increase over 
last year's figures, for which no explanation is again offered in 
the report. The spleen-rate for the whole city shows a very 
small increase, 6*75 against 5*87. 

The spleen-rate by castes show^s that the rate is lowest 
among Mahomadans and next in order are Jews, Hindus, 
Christians and Parsis, who are shown however a rate 
below 10% wdiich is the figure even for healthy areas. The 
average spleen-rate in a healthy area is laid down as 
10% and less, while in a moderate endemic area it is between 
10 and 25%, in a highly endemic area it is between 25 and 50% ; 
and a hyper-endemic area, it is above 50%. Judging by this 
standard, Fort North and Esplanade (i.e.. A ward)are still moder- 
ately endemic, although the spleen-rate for the whole city was 
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6*75, showing a sudden reduction. The statistics of the Dis- 
trict Registrars prepared for children attending their dispen- 
saries show in wards A and E as high a percentage as 38' 09 and 
27‘66 respectively, while the general average of wards A to Ll 
coiues up to 11*12. When this spleen census is arranged 
by races, there is a very strikingly low percentage among 
Hindus, 9*85, against the next nearest figure 10*14 among 
Christians and this, notwithstanding the fact that the largest 
number of children attending the Malaria Dispensaries were 
Hindus. No explanation is vouchsafed for this remarkably 
low figure, as also for the discrepancy between these figures 
and the figures given above for wards and castes generally. 
Nor is this in keeping with the findings of the Joint Schools 
Committee of the Bombay Municipality which how^ever showed 
a very low spleen-rate in the school-going children amongst the 
three principal Indian Communities, Hindus 2*82, Mahoma- 
dans 2*88 and Parsis 4*11, while Christians showed the highest 
18*18 and next Jews 12*82, while in the general figures Chris- 
tians and Jew^s show a lower spleen rate than Parsis, Is it 
possible that Parsi School children are well looked after and the 
same could not be said of the Christian and Jewish children ? 
Then again, how are we to reconcile the three separate figures 
of Parsi splenic index, namely, 9*55, 14*02,4*11 arrived at by the 
special Malaria Department, the Zoroastrian Conference and 
the Joint Schools Committee of school children respectively ? 
It is quite true that the number examined varies ; yet the 
difference is striking. 

5. Parasite rates of 'Random sampling’ and patients 
suffering from malaria, — Random sampling shows a fall in all 
the infected w-ards except D which alone shows a rise. The 
rates for patients suffering from fever are of no great value as 
the number of slides examined were so few and varying that no 
comparison can be made. 

6. Analysis of well-water,— 1,831 samples of well water 
were analysed during the 3 years preceding and of these 204 or 
]1*14% were declared fit for potable purposes. 
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Prevention : — Anti-malarial operations. — As ‘elsewhere, 
these w^ere measures ot permanent utility and temporary utility. 

(1) Domestic wells, having been proved to be the chief 
source of danger, received most attention. They ivere tackled 
with in one of three ways and no actujn was taken unless a 
well was infected with An. larvae. 

ia) Complete filling in — in cases of those that were en- 
tirely bad : many of them not being used for any purposes 
wdiatsoever and the owner making no objection to fill them; 87 
wells ivere so filled up. 

{b) Hermetically covered over with or wothont hand pumps 
as the owners desired them or not. The cost of each of 
these is Rs. 40 and the Standing Committee are walling to 
assist every deserving case. 

(c) Covering over with trap-door allow^ed wherever serious 
objections were urged and where religious objections were urged. 
Trap-door concessions were given on condition that a notice 
board to guard the public against its indiscriminate use w-as 
allowed to be fixed and continued. Nevertheless the method is 
objectionable from the strict doctrines of Malaria-prevention ; 
but the Standing Committee have preferred to take the risk 
of abuse of trap-doors and possible spread of Malaria to the 
im])olitic condemnation of overruling religious prejudices. 

Some irritation and annoyance w^ere caused by the 
shortage of \vater supply, following close upon the heels of 
the Anti-malarial measures. The Municipal Corporation and 
the Government have since come to the conclusion that the 
two did not stand in the relation of cause and effect and that 
the shortage of water supply was really due to causes, such as 
a series of years of short rainfall, increased consumption due 
to increased trade and population and the erection of new mills 
and to a certain extent to the accidental cotton fires — causes 
with which the Malaria policy had nothing to do : in fact, the 
co-existence of shortage of water supply and the Anti-malaria 
operations had an unfortunate coincidence. 
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The following were the general rules laid down foi* the 
distribution of the Government grant of one lac of rupees : if 
religious objections were held valid and poverty found to exist, 
assistance might be given : of course, the really well-to-do must 
still do their own work but help may be given both to the 
middle class and the really poor. 

In the case of wells sunk for building purposes it was laid 
down that they should be hermetically covered over with 
concrete with hand pumps fixed and that, after the building 
\vork is finished, the ^vell should be filled in. 

Out of 8,309 wells in A, B, C, D and E wards, 2,391 or 
72*2;53o have been protected and out of the remaining 918 — 

116 are under fish trial. 

3()2 are under correspondence. 

38 work to be done by municipal agency. 

16 under legal notice. 

18 in Court. 

338 not breeding at present. 

Very little is being done in F and G wards. 

(2) Tanks . — The problem of tanks is apparently not 
so important as breeding places in Bombay as in Madras. 
Wells seem to be to Bombay what tanks are to Madras. 
Tanks were either filled in or covered over with a trap-door 
and rotatory pumps attached. 

(3) Cisterns again required attention unlike in Madras, 
and besides, all cisterns in Government buildings and 2,428 in 
private buildings were protected. 

(4) Storm-water entrances were made mosquito-proof 
by fixing wmought-iron plates under the grated storm-water 
covers. It is true that culex and stegomyia are not malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes : but the work is undertaken on the ground 
that it is advisable, from a malarial standpoint, to eradicate 
as many breeding places as possible, because as, in times of 
distress, even malaria-carrying mosquitoes may prefer to breed 
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in nncon^enial sutTomulinfis I’atliei- titan suffer extinction of 
the i*Mce. 

(5) T/y/jj-s. — A s M. larva' were found breedinjj in gully 
ti'aps, they ai'e to be provided witli tight-fitting cast-iron covers. 

dh Wdter ro}inecfioNS to buildings would be allowed 
only if the place underneath a water-tap is ])aved and drained, 
and removable receptables and not fixed masonry ones are 
provided. 

(7) Roof gutters ui several houses in Foi-t allowing M. 
lai'vtp to breed were sloped and all obstructions removed. 

(S) Uiidergra/nid cellars, — The Special Malaria Officer 
IS oi o])inion tliat no permission should be granted for the 
construction of these cellars as they cannot be kept dry and 
water-tight and therefore such cellars should not be jillowed 
in tlie city. 

dl) lidilioaif borroio-pits, — The attention of the Rail- 
way authorities is drawn to this. 

fib) Necessaiw steps are taken to render the following 
places mosquito-proof by the authorities concerned. 

The Malahar Rill Hesercoir, 

Ronds and wells in the Victoria Gardens, 

Port Trust areas, 

Arsenal, lioijal Dockyards, Giistofas Plouse areas and 
Toirn Hall compound. 

tli) Etducation regarding Anti-malarial operations. — 
d lectures were delivered, one to the students of the Sanitary 
Surveyors’ (Mass and another to the members of the Institnto 
Luso Indiano. 

(iri) Qninuie distribution, — Tabloids ot quinine Hy- 
drochloride (B. W. A C>o.) were distributed free through the 
agency of charitable institutions, District Registrars and 
Malaria Inspectors and others who made house to house visits 
in malarious localities. 

3 
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(IHi Infroducfloit of fifsh . — A})paL*Putly tins neither 
RO popular nor ro efficient in Boinha) as it is in Madras. 

(14) 47,()79 pools, as against in 1918, were t-reated 

with pesterine. 

(15) Eeinoval of old recejMacies wais inaugurated diuang 
the year and 8,87E such ^vere removed. 

From the above it is evident that ever since the inaugura- 
tion of the Anti-malarial eampaign in Bombay, there has been 
a decided improvement in the health of the city, the moitality 
figures sliowing practically a steady fall in every one of the 
divisions affected . 


Mortality from Malaria. 


Wards. 


1918 


19U 


1910 


191^2 


A. 

80 

91 

05 j 

51 

J3. 

' 78 

101 

47 1 

25 

G. 

50 

58 

53 j 

42 

D. 

29 

22 

24 ! 

22 

E. 

37 

56 

47 i 

45 


The Milk Supply of Rangoon. 

T he important (jiiestion of devising further measures to 
impi-ove the i*egulation of the milk supply was 
exhaustively considered by a special Sub-Committee 
of the Eangoon Municipal Comuuttee appointed for the 
purpose. As regards milk produced in the town itself, the 
existing powders of the Committee to deal wdtli it are considered 
sufficient, but by far the greater portion of the milk consumed 
in Bangoon is imported by rail from districts situated outside 
the Municipality, while some of it is imported by road and 
water from places outside Municipal limits. The real difficulty 
lies in ensuring that the milk so imported is not contaminated 
or watered before it is received in Eangoon, The Municipal 
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Committee imnniiuoii^ly :Klo})te(l tlie loilowniy t: 0 ]ielusif»iis. 
and definite pl•o|)osal^^ loi* ie^^ishiiion were submitted to 
Government in JannaiA 1918 wirh tlie olyeel ol emjXJWerin^ 
them To carry out the mea^>urer^ ])roposed : — 

(1^ To li(*ense and ins[)eci. the premises ol milk import- 
ers from tlie suburbs. 

(i2) To prevent import ol milk except from licensed 
premises. 

(8 1 To (‘stablish a depot tor tlu* receipt and issue ol all 
inpxu’Ted milk. 

(4r) To prevent watering <jl milk beiore ariaval in 
Kangoon. 

(5) To enforce- tlu' use of locked vans for the Transit of 
milk from the milk faims to the depot in Rangoon. 

(fi) To require each licensed dealer to report to the 
Veterinary Officer any case of serious cattle disease on his 
farm. 

(7) To take samples of milk at the depot for analysis 
on payment at a fixed price. 

To these proposals Govei'ninent replied asking’ to lie 
furnished with information as to the methods of supervision of 
the milk supply in other Indian Municipalities, such as 
Bombay and Calcutta, aud pointed out that iu neither the 
Calcutta nor Bombay Municipal Acts were there any pro- 
visions for regulating or insjiecting places outside tlie limits ol 
the Municipality where milk is produced and asked that some 
further justification should ho given foi- jiiLposing such a 
measure for Rangoon. But it may be as well to state here that 
there are wide differences in the circumstances of milk supply 
l^ietween Rangoon and Bombay, Calcutta^ and the other large 
Indian towns. In Rangoon as much as 80 per cent, of tlu^ 
milk supply is produced outside the limits of tlie town aud 
consequently very wide powers of inspection and regulation 
are needed which elsewhere would ])e excessive and unneces- 
sary' A i'eply was sent to (xovernmeut, and after considering 
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the proposals made by the ^Municipal Committee, Government 
replied to the effect that they were advised that tlic Committee' 
already possessed ample powers under the existing ])rovisions 
of the Burma Municipal Act to take action for tlie l)ettcr 
control of the milk supply. It appeared to the Committer' 
from this reply that the position had not been entire'] > 
apprehended by the Legal ^Adviser to Government, and the 
Committee were again advised that tlie power t.o inspect 
milk-farms situated outside Municipal limits — from which SO 
per cent, of the milk consumed in Eangoon is imported — the 
enforcement of sanitary measures at such farms, the pi’even- 
tion of contamination or watering of milk before it is despatch- 
ed to Eangoon and the regulation of the transport ol milk to 
Eangoon — which are the first essentials of their scheme — could 
not be directly and conveniently exercised without tiie con- 
ferment upon the Committee of additional powers hy legisla- 
tion. Tlie Committee were furthei- advised that the existing 
powers were insufficient even for the inspection and testing 
of milk in course of transport wdthin the Municipality and for 
the seizure of milk found on such inspection to he either 
tainted or open to suspicion. In view^ of the opinion expressed 
by their Legal Advisers, the Committee again addressed the 
Local Government urging the necessity for legislation upon tlie 
lines previously proposed by them. To this last letter 
Government replied asking to lie iiiforiiied exactly in what 
\vay tlie Coinmittee proposed to give jiracticai effect to the 
powers which would be conferred upon them in tlu' event of tlie 
Burma Municipal Act being amended on tlie. lint'.s suggested. 
As requested by the Local Government, a report was su])ijiitted 
explaining the ^vay in which the Committee proposed to give 
practical effect to the powers wliicli would be conferred upon 
it ill tlie event of the Burma Municipal Act being amended 
on the lines suggested by theii* Legal Advisei's. .Biletiy stated, 
the scheme of the Committee is to take all reasonable measures 
to ensure that niilk shall not be drawn from diseased cows, 
that the milk from the moment it is drawn tu the time of its 
receipt at the Depot in Eangoon shall not lie contaminated 
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or watered, and that il retail dealers desire to sell watered 
milk they wiW be ])ermitt.ed under license to do so, one of the 
conditions of the license being that the milk shall be watered 
at the Depot only with pure water up to a prescribed limit. 
It must bo recognised that in the interests ot the poorer 
classes the sale of chc'ap but wholesome w'atered milk must be 
allowed, and it may be remarked liere that the percentage of 
fat in local milk is greater than that of English cows, so that 
a fail' amount of w^ater may be added without bringing the 
percentage oJ fat below that allowed in England. 

The last letter received irom the Local Government 
indicates that the Lieutenant-Governor is advised that the 
Municipality lias already sufhcient powers to carry out the 
greater portion oi its programme, namely, that which applies 
to action within the Municipality, and also to control to a 
certain extent tlic production of milk outside the Municipality. 
On further consideration the Committee has decided to make 
a beginning with so much of the scheme as it is possible to 
introduce under the existing powers contained in the Burma 
Municipal Act, and draft bye-laws have accordingly been 
prepared and published and copies are being circulated in the 
vernacular to cattle-keepers and vendors of milk for any 
objections or suggestions they may wish to make. Briefly, the 
iiieHsures which it is proposed to take are {a) the pi’escription of 
bye-laws regulating the sanitary condition pi dairies and places 
where milch animals are kept for profit, one of the bye-laws 
being that every ownei* of milcli cattle kept for sale of their 
milk, and every occupier of a milch cattle stable where cattle 
are so kept, sliall admit at all times the Health Officer or 
Veterinary Officer or other officer appointed by the Committee 
for tlie pui'pose, to inspect the premises occupied by them and 
the cattle therein for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the bye-laws ; {b) the establishment of a depot where all 
imported milk shall be tested ; (c) the prescription of bye-laws 
regulating ilie sale of milk within the limits of the Municipality. 
For the [lurpose of these bye-laws standards are prescribed for 
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]ailk that will be deoined to be “ pure milk ” and watered 
uiilk‘\ all vendors of milk must be lieenstal to sell piii’e oi* 
watered milk, as the case ma> be, and all watered milk sliali 
be kept only in vessels labelled as (‘oulainin^' watered milk. 
As regards imported milk the license provides that the license(^ 
shall not sell or expose lor sale milk which has been obtained 
from a dairy situated outside Municipal limits unless such 
milk has passed tlu-ough the Municipal depot and various other 
conditions to ensure the same control over, dairies situated 
outside Municipal limits as in the case of dairies situated within 
Municipal limits. Expeiaence will show whether the above 
measures have been successful in attaining the object in view, 
namely, a much needed improvement in the quality of milk 
sold in liangoon. Tf this attempt does not succeed, the 
Committee will be justified in pressing for larger powers to 
enable it to intmduce the vvidei* measni*es contemplated. 
These would be prohibition of import from any but licensed 
dairies, prohibition of import of watered milk, and introduction 
of sealed cans. 

The Field of Public Health Work, 

The Health Officer, and His Relation to 
The Municipal Government." 

[Bv GtKOROe E. Tuckbe, M.D., Uiveeside, (\vlifoe.\ia.] 

I N speaking before this League, I realize tlie necessity of 
avoiding a technical discussion of the various problems 
which confront public healtli departments. 1 fiirthei' 
realize how intimately and how intricately the protection of 
the health of individuals who go to make up a community, or 
uiimicipality, is interwoven witli the various depai-tments of 
the municipal government. 

Community life, witli its many vexatious problems, has 
developed one of interest to every individual living in it, name- 
ly, the public health problem. The health and prosperity of 
* Abstract of a paper road before the Leigue of Galiforaia Municipalities, 
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the cumiiiuiiity arc (]e[jeiidenl upon tin* lieallli- of tjie j_)C'd[)le, 
and a liealtliy comiuiuiily is prosperous, nitraets peo[)}e and 
increases the value of pj-upeiTy. Public liealth is purchasable, 
and within certain limitations, a cc)inrnnnity can determine its 
own death-rate. 

Health departments are the direct outcome of the know- 
ledge that disease can be prevented. The general prosperity of 
tlie state is dependent upon the general health of the people. 

Money put into health and sanitation of any cliaracter 
must l-ie I'egarded as an investment from which definite re- 
turns are to be expected, and must not ])e considered in an\ 
sense an nnprotitalilc expenditure. 

It has been noted that in the Canal Zone where ‘^iich 
wonderful work has been carried on, the death-rate for 1911 
among 10,489 Americans was only 4*48 per thousami. This 
record is a reuiarkal)le one and is pro])al)ly witliout rival. And 
all this, says Colonel Gforgas, has been accomplished at an ex- 
[lense averaging one cent per day for each individual. If tliis 
result can be secured at this cost in the centre of a tropical 
jnngle, what would not a similar expenditure do for onr 
cities ? 

If public health administration in our various states and 
municipalities has not ])een as effective as could be reasonably- 
desired, and if the state-wide results in tlie various parts of 
the countj'y have from time to time been tlie' subject of iin- 
favouj'ablc criticism, part of the blame, at least, should rest 
upon the shoulders of the disinterested public who have failed 
to take sufiiciont interest in public health to demand the 
conditions wliich iliey desire. 

This idea has been well expressed by some one from the 
State of New Jersey, who stated that “ In the history of 
corporations, or institutions, and in ])ubiic matters we general- 
ly find that administration precedes efiiciency. that laws tend- 
ing to the perfection of administrative work take pi’ecedence 
over laws tending to the. efficient direction of same, that citi- 
zens and thejpublic are more inclined to allow their minds to 
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dwell on generalities tluiii <ni deUiil As a conseqaciico of this 
psychological fact, boards of" healtli liave been appointed as a. 
matter of course, but without due regai-d to their efficiency. 
Man is so accustomed to be sick and disabled that through 
his inability to propei'ly connect cause and effect he has accept- 
ed the inevitable without comprehending the reason for 
unnecessary illnesses and deaths. Then again, the health board 
being a road for publicity, politicians and those politically 
inclined have taken advantage of such position in order that they 
might use it as the first rung of a ladder for ascent to some- 
thing more reixiimerative and more agreeable. Othei's have 
employed it as a resting place for easy work and moderate in- 
come. Material advances in public health matters have been 
invariably either through public calamity, a temporary hysteria 
or excitement brought about by some one calling attention to 
defects and making demand toi* improvement, or the slower 
process of public education and resulting clamour for bettei* 
conditions. We have in this state, as w’e have in othei' states, 
hundreds of local boards, each governing itself, each mapping 
out its own policy, and none correlating, so that the unheal- 
thy conditions of one community are not prevented in passing 
over to another. Disease is not a local condition. Disease 
processes and dissemination should lie considered as a broad 
matter, demanding at least state control. It is not ioi* us to 
discuss here government control.*’ 

Local boards of health made up of men wdio are not in a 
position to know tlie condition of a city's finances, whi^ are not 
familiar with the many problems involved in the acquisition 
and carrying of an adequate water supply, who are not fitted 
by training to consider engineering difficulties connected with 
the collecting and disposal of sewage, who know but little of 
the details of the production, distribution and manner of handl- 
ing food products, are not qualified to render service to a muni- 
cipality which can be considered either efficient or economical. 

In one of our Eastern cities the board of health consisted 
of a liquor dealer, a grocer, a seller of shirtw^aists, a rnau of 
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leisure, a newspaper humorist, and the one doctor upon whose 
presence the law insists. And the one doctor, as it happened, 
was an eye and throat specialist, so his knowledge ot and in- 
terest in preventive medicine as related to municipalities must 
have been in inverse ratio to his proficiency along his own line. 
These selections, absurd and outrageous as they were, were 
accepted with perfect equanimity by a great majority of the 
inhabitants of that city. 

Not many yeais ago the health officers and boards of 
health were appointed for the purpose of handling situations 
which arose as a result of the introduction and dissemination 
of contagious diseases. The health officer established quaran- 
tine, put up a flag, attended to the details of release and 
fumigation. The duties of the other members of the board 
consisted largely in acting as a buffer between the unfortunate 
citizen who was restricted in his movements by virtue of 
being a sufferer from a contagions disease and the health officer 
who did his duty and established such restrictions. 

The question as to the necessity of a properly trained 
physician and an engineer on a board of health is seldom 
argued. 

Health boards are concerned with water supplies, sewage 
disposal, collection and disposal of garbage, street cleaning, 
tenement-house sanitation, and the solution of these problems 
requires the services of engineers and it is for this reason that 
a municipal board of health should have for at least one of its 
members, an engineer whose judgment may be accepted as 
final. 

Further, representatives on municipal boards of health 
should be chosen with the idea of selecting individuals who 
are intensely interested in the very problems which require 
the services of an engineer, a physician and a financier to solve. 
A representation of two successful laymen who are in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the expediency of proposed reforms 
are an invaluable assistance in the conducting of municipal 
health affairs. Usually, the Mayor of a city, in touch with the 
4 
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popular chord and the public purse, becomes a most excellent 
member. In municipalities where public school inspection 
has become a fixed institution, as a fifth member of the board, 
the selection of the inspector might be justifiable. Health 
interests in the hands of five men representing the knowledge 
which the above mentioned men should have would be safe- 
guarded, and with the co-operation of an enlightened public, 
conditions would be approached which would permit of the 
attainment of the ideal so successfully attained by our own 
government in the Panama Canal Zone. It would then be 
realized that public health officials must be full time officers 
and further, they must be adequately paid. 

Such an official working in conjunction with such a board, 
backed by sanitary laws which are practical of administration, 
w’ould bring about the ideals of preventive medicine. 

The objection might be raised that such an organization 
and plan as I have just outlined might be applicable to large 
cities, but the smaller communities would never be justified in 
adopting an elaborate scheme of public health supervision. 
For a small community, then, the full time county, or district, 
health officer, v/orking with a local board of health made up of 
members who are not supporting any fad or faith, would offer 
a solution to this problem. 

The district health officer should have jurisdiction over 
all parts of his district and should have authoiaty exceeding 
that of the municipal health officer. 

The safety of a municipal water supply is oftentimes 
dependent upon the safeguarding of the source against contami- 
nation by neighbouring municipalities. Por its own protec- 
tion, or selfishly speaking, it is seldom necessary for a city to 
be deeply concerned regarding the proper disposal of its sewage, 
inasmuch as conduits are installed to carry away such refuse, 
bht a neighbouring city may suffer from improper disposal. 

Likewise, food supplies are derived from sources located 
in adjoining cities and counties and the cmrtrol exercised by 
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one municipality or county, may not be at all coin[mrable to 
that enforced by its neighbour. Standards for food products 
are not uniform and there is much useless duplication of 
effort on the part of health officials. For example, milk 
produced in dairies m Eiverside County under the inspection 
of Eiverside County Officials, is shipped to the cities of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino, and also to the town of Colton 
and intervening points between E.iverside and Los Angeles. 
The health authorities of Los Angeles are not satisfied with 
state inspection, nor are they satisfied wnth the control exer- 
cised by county officials of Eiverside County. The city of 
San Bernardino ignores the state, county and municipal in- 
spections previously mentioned and w^e find as a result, repre- 
sentatives of four different departments of health exercising 
their right of protecting their community against a contami- 
nated milk supply. 

The same conditions prevail in the meat and vegetable 
supplies. Vegetables which are eaten raw are produced in 
many counties of Southern California in truck gardens farmed 
by Chinamen, and any one familiar with the Chinese method 
of growing vegetables recognizes the necessity of proper 
inspection and control. 

Only the larger abattoirs have government inspectors 
delegated to safeguard the public against the sale of meat 
from diseased animals. The greater part of the meat used in 
our smaller communities is slaughtered within the vicinity of 
the place of consumption and little or no protection is afforded 
to the consumer. 

The control of communicable diseases in any given local- 
ity, to a certain extent, is dependent upon the care exercised 
by health officials in neighbouring communities. And with a 
district health officer there would be less danger of the spread- 
ing of contagious diseases from one neighbourhood to another. 

Health officers are called upon to exercise police powers 
which are not nniversally approved and in this free country of 
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ours, any department of the government which is dependent for 
success upon the restriction of universal freedom, any officer 
called upon to enforce such restrictions, must of necessity bring 
about a certain amount of discord and create a few Iriends not 
over enthusiastic in their protestations of friendship In brief, 
it is possible for a health officer to become unpopular. Were 
they elective officers, the recall might be easily worked over- 
time. 

The field of public health work is continually broadening 
until at the present time its I'elationship to education, the 
prevention of crime, insanity, blindness and industrial acci- 
dents is well established. 

If the spread of tuberculosis is dependent uprm a low 
resistance of the people and if the cure of tuberculosis is to 
a very great extent dependent upon the factors of rest, fresli 
air and good food, and it it is true, as it seems, tiuit the cippli- 
cation of these therapeutic principles assists in bringing about 
recovery by increasing resistance, why are they not as appli- 
cable to healthy persons to maintain health as they are to 
unhealthy persons to bring about healthy conditions? 

If the open air school building can be constructed for 
one fourth to one-half the cost of the so-called closed building, 
and if the children attending such schools show a fifty per 
cent, increase in efficiency, as statistics indicate they do, and 
if our tuberculosis school children improve under such thera- 
peutic procedure, why should we continue to build monuments 
of brick and mortar for future generations to destroy because 
of their unfitness from a health standpoint ? 

The development of adult criminals is oftentimes the 
result of preventable pathological conditions which should have 
been recognized and corrected in eaily childhood. 

Here again the. principles which are applied for corrective 
purposes for the relief of social delinquents should, if applied 
early in accordance with the methods now established in 
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public school inspection, relieve the Juvenile CoLirt depart- 
ments of the major portion of their woi’k. 

The municipality has an interest in the welfare of its 
citizens and its health department, while possibly not assuming 
direct responsibility for industrial conditions, should at least 
keep in touch with such situations and have some knowledge 
of the conditions under v/hich working men are employed. 

“ The late Dr. Charles Harrington, under whose super- 
vision was shown in Boston, Mass., in 1907, for the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, the first exhibit in America 
relating to occupational diseases, called attention to the fact 
that the disastrous effects attributed to occupations w'ere in 
very large part due to non-observance of the principles of 
general hygiene and chiefly to inattention to that most 
important sanitary measure, perfect ventilation. He further 
gave it as his opinion that with proper attention to this matter 
and improvement in the home and home influence, greater 
attention to the character and preparation of food, and a more 
general observance of the beneficial influence of outdoor exer- 
cise, no very great differences would be noted in the health 
of the various classes of working people, and the expression 
‘ occupational diseases ^ would lose whatever significance it 
now has.’' 

Business men and the public should be brought to under- 
stand that upon them rests largely the responsibility of the 
health of the community. Without their interest, encourage- 
ment and willingness to fight for a principle, nothing can be 
accomplished. No medical men nor health officers can biing 
about any results without their support. 

In conclusion, since the municipality is directly concerned 
in the health and welfare of its citizens, and since their pros- 
perity is to a very great extent dependent upon the establishment 
and maintenance of healthy conditions, when sanitary measures 
are enforced to the same degree that they are carried on in the 
standing armies of every country in the world, we may look 
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forward to 'the attainment of the ideal conditions which now 
prevail in such armies. 

When that time comes, vaccination against small-pox will 
be universal, likewise vaccination against typhoid fever wull be 
applied with the same thoroughness as it is at the present time 
in all of these armies. Every municipality will maintain an 
isolation hospital, constructed and equipped to take care of 
patients suffering with contagious diseases. All water supplies 
and water ^vays will be free from sewage. Our general milk 
supply will come from healthy cattle, will be collected under 
clean conditions and as a further safeguard, will be pasteurized 
in bottles. The municipality will exercise inspection and 
control of all food products sold within its limits. Health 
officers will be full time officials and reasonably well paid. 
Inspectors sufficient to carry on the necessary w’ork and 
laboratories for performing the duties usually referred to those 
departments will be supported by or be available to every 
municipality. At that time public health work will be given 
the recognition it deserves and every dollar spent will be 
returned to the public with most satisfactory dividends. 


The Milk Question in Calcutta. 


[By Captain J. Matson, I. A., Assistant Dieectob of 
Militaey Daiey Faems, Noetheen Ciecle, Bengal.] 

(Gonduded from the last isstief 
2. As to the general measures, and again beginning with 
the City cow’^keepers, the first essential in my opinion is to 
provide for their removal from the City altogether. 

(i) Of course I do not suggest an mimediate toholesale 
removal, obviously it is not practically possible, but no scheme 
can sati'-.li.clf)j-i\ meet the requirements of the case, which 
does not contemplate the eventual disappearance of professional 
cowkeeping in the city. 
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(ii) I do not recommend the acquisition of land in the 

Land for govvaias in Corporation tor the pnr- 

outskirts of city pose of letting to these Jiien to build 
unsatisfactory. , 

cowsheds on. 

Bi'ief reasons are: — 

(a) Even if nothing is done by the Corporation to hasten 
that end, it cannot be inany years, in my opinion, before other 
economic factors will drive the bulk of the producing side of 
the milk trade away from even tlie present outskirts of the 
city, so that at iiitervals the Corporation would be called upon 
to find new land further out. 

(1)) The amount of money involved would be very large, 
having regard to suburban land values and cost of compulsory 
acquisition. 

(c) The control of a suhurban supply appears to me 
the most difficult of all for purposes of getting it pure. It has 
so many avenues of approach and escape that I fear no 
amount of law or number of inspectors wull suffice. On the 
other hand, a supply from the country which comes in by rail 
must pass selected points, and can be supervised. 

{(1) Suburban cattle sheds will do little or nothing to 
conserve the breed of cattle, and stop the slaughter of cow^s. 
The value of land is far too high to permit of its being devoted 
to grazing in appreciable areas. The scraps of grass land that 
one sees in the shape of building sites as yet unoccupied, bits 
of compounds, road sides, etc., amount to nothing in the 
aggregate, 

(iii) The need, therefore, is for land at some distance fpm 

Calcutta, far enough away to get such 
Class of laad needed. , , • r 2 i 

land at reasonable prices. 1 do not know 

the common values of agricultural land, far enough away to be 

unaffected by urban development, but I should think it unlikely 

that the required land would be found much under 50 miles 

from Calcutta, This is a matter for enquiry. 
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Even-much greater distance is not prohibitive, now that 
railway freights on milk are so much reduced, and artificial 
cooling so effective. As regards freights, T approached the 
Railways on the subject in 1913, and succeeded in getting a 
revision. The rates are now as shown in Appendix I. 

How to gee the milk- Then yoli have to induce the owners 

men to leave the city. COWS to move OUt to this land. 


I anticipate considerable difficulty in getting any large 
proportion of the present gowalas to move, they will advance 
all sorts of reasons, the real one being that they dislike leaving 
the surroundings to which they are accustomed. 

I do not think it would make much difference, whether 
the move were to the outer suburbs, or further away. They 
are close to their customers now, and either proposed change 
would take them too far to continue distribution as at present. 
They do not 7cant to move and would far rather continue as 
they are (in every way.) 


What caused them 
leave Eucopaau 


It may be mentioned that in Europe, the old City milk- 
men, taken as a whole, did not move out 
into the country ; what happened was, 
that they found they could buy and 
bring in the milk, from the farms in the country, more cheaply 
than they could produce it in town, so they tended to become 
the retail distributors, wdiile the milk selling farmers in the 
country increased in numbers. A gradual process leading to 
the same end is what we may hope to see here. Therefore, 
the measures adopted should be designed both to foster the 
production of milk by farmers in the country, and to encourage 
the gowalas, who desire to remain cattle owners, to move out 
with their herds. 


For the latter you must, of course, first obtain some land, 
but it will not do to just take the gowalas out there, and 
dump them down. You must have some organization to look 
after them to some extent, and I think it will be found that 
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the sheds and necessary houses iiiust be furnished for thein, 
at all events in the l^e^ inning. 


Municipal Dairy 
needed. 


Aftej‘ careful consideration of tins aspect of the matter, 
and liaviii^ reg'i rd to other requirements, 
i have cnnciuded tliat a Municipal l)aii\\ 
Farm should be estaldished to (as one of 
Its objects) lead the way fcjr the gowala, pi-ovide foi* his 
housing and tliat oi his cattle, for the cheap (or free) transit 
of his milk to the city, for all necessary instruction and help 
in sanitary methods and habits, tile chea[) grazing of his 
cattle, etc. Details of how it is to work are given later 




(iv) Having provided the attraction and all necessary 
facilities for the men to move, it will be reasonable to exercise 
gentle pressure to induce them to go, or to give up cattle 
keeping in the city. 

The first thing, I suggest, to prohibit altogether the 
building of any new cow sheds; or else 

Steps to induce milk- ^ raise vour standard of construction and 
men to leave tne City. ^ 

room, etc., for new sheds, very largely ; 

secondly, continue gentle pressure on existing cow sheds in 

the direction of improvements, all the time keeping before the 

men the offer of easy terms in the country. 

If, however, a gowala moves and abandons a shed he has 
put up in the citv, I suggest that he should be iibeiallx com- 
pensated. I may say here that I do not think an\ thing 
effective will be done without a fairly large expenditure of 
money by the Corporation. The greatest difficulty will be to 
make a beginning. I do not think it will be possible without 
some organization, such as I propose, to undertake the con- 
nected work. 

(v) Moving the gowalas to the country, or replacing their 
milk by that of farmers, is, however, going to take a lot of 
time, and even when they go, their milk has still all, or 
nearly all, the sanitary defects noticed. 

6 
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Teaching required. 


We have seen that, apart from the floors of the cow 
sheds, and one or two connected points, 

qu®^“timebofradioatt *^6 present conditions are most unsatis- 
factory ; secondly, that it is necessary 
to ask for legal powers (if not possessed) to compel the 
observance of essential sanitary precautions in reference to 
clean animals, clean clothing, clean vessels, protection from 
flies, dust, etc. But it is quite- certain 
that law by itself will not do much ; to 
get real improvement is partly a matter of education ; active 
teaching which will need to be long continued. For that we 
must first instruct the teachers, secondly, example is many 
times more effective than precept, so 
that if tangible results are to be achieved, 
in our lifetime, I think the Corporation 
must lead the way, and shoiv what is wanted. This again 
leads me to recommend a Municipal Dairy Farm at the begin- 
ning. 

As regards education of the govvalas, the results to be 
obtained will of course vary very much according to the in- 
dividuals or classes. 


Another reason for 
Municipal Dairy. 


In some cases it would be quite useless to attempt teach- 
ing ; for instance, with people such as I saw at certain cow 
sheds (!) in Entally, and who are simply engaged in poisoning 
the community ; but in others I think a good deal could be 
done. Some of the gowalas 1 saw in 
Goalapara, when with Mr. 
M. N . Sen, struck me as likely to re- 
spond somewhat , the teaching was hacked by authority. 
Without that, of course, it is useless, as the experience of all 
countries shows. In fact a request for “ teaching first ” is, in 
England and elsewhere, the way of escape for the man who 
has a dirty cow house, and no intention of ‘improving it. 

The following from Savage (Milk and the Public Health, 
1912) is pertinent 
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“ The idea that the average cowkeeper will of his own 
accord, and without outside pressure, supply a clean milk 
instead of a manure-laden one, cannot be seriously entertained 
by those who have extensively discussed this matter with him. 
The writer has met with a few cowkeepers who could be 
moved along the way of sanitary cleanliness as regards their 
cows ])y gentle suasion and the light of sweet reason, but very 
few compared with the number who regarded real cleanliness 
precautions as a silly fad. The great majority take refuge in 
the following argument in turn ; first, that they do take all 
necessary steps, and that practically nothing does get into the 
milk. Confronted with milkers’ filthy hands, and with still 
filthier cows, they abandon this argument for the next, 
which is, that if anything does get into the milk the strainer 
removes it all. Strainer, with much gross manurial filth 
removed by it from the milk, produced in triumphant confir- 
mation. With the significance of this explained to them they 
fall back upon their final plea, that perhaps manure does get 
into the milk, but it does not matter and they milk like their 
fathers l)efore them, and what was good enough for their 
fathers is good enough for them. The latter may be a true 
statement, but, as the writer explains to them is not the point, 
which is whether it is good enough for the milk consumer 
who may not desire what their and his father had. Their 
fathers had a heavy incidence of infectious disease, a heavy 
tuberculosis mortality, and always a high death-rate. These 
are not good enough to-day.” 


(vi) Even with teaching, and every assistance, it will take 

years to get all milk sufficiently free 
Cleansing o£ milk ' , • i j n j, 

necessary pending im- from such contamination DY dung, dust 

provement. other dirt as to be fit for consump- 

tion as it is ; until then, it should, in my opinion, be subjected 
to a cleansing process, before sale. It will be many more 
years before we can be fairly sure of a supply free from 
organisms of infections disease. To destroy the pathogenic 
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gemiR present, the milk should be pasteurized and cooled 
under supervision. 

If these measures are provided, then, with improvement 
on the cow-keeping side, we shall be able to claim that it is at 
least in the power of any individual, to get safe milk. If he or 
she insists on re-contaminating it afterwards, that is beyond 
our control, (but even m this, there is much to be done by edu- 
cation.) 

(vii) Now as to the method of getting these processes 
carried out : 


My proposal is that the Corporation should establish at 

Milk M-irkeis many places as necessary, to serve the 

population, Municipal Milk Markets, or 
Milk Shops. 


As to these markets it seems hopeless to look to jirivate 
enterprise to put tliem up, nor if private enterprise came for- 
ward, could they be sufficiently controlled perhaps, whether as 
to design, the use to which put, or the cleanliness maintained. 


Moreover the Municipality will not lose money in this 

, . ^ . case. The vendors already pav mai’ket 

Adequate pecuniary * ^ 

return should be obtain- fees, and could pay them equally to the 
Municipal Market. My idea of such a 
market is an enclosed paved yard, round the sides of which 
are stalls, each occupied by one milk vendor. There is one 
entrance, on one side of which is the room or rooms contain- 
ing the cleansing apparatus, and also facilities for testing, etc. 
of milk. 


If it is arranged that all milk 7mist be sold in places 
appointed by the Corporation, i, e,^ these markets, then each 
man bringing his milk would hand over the vessels containing 
it, and stand by while it was strained, pasteurized, filtered, 
centrifugalised and cooled. After the last, it would be run in- 
to a vessel having a tap and a lid, the latter would be put on and 
sealed, and the owner would pass on to his stall, from where he 
would sell his milk by drawing the required quantities through 
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the tap at the bottom. In this way the milk would not again 
be open to the entry of any thing from the air or otherwise, 
until placed in the customer’s vessel. 


One would hope that it would also be possible to induce 
the vendor to put on clean clothes, or overalls, which he could 
remove on departing again. In a selected locality, where 
people who would appreciate that sort of thing, may live, their 
milk could be bottled and sealed on coming off the cooler. I 
do not know what percentage of the milk sellers’ takings the 
market fees now paid represent, (I think the Pood Inspector 
at the Baithakkhana market could probably say), but I should 
be surprised if the above service could not be rendered 
b)’ the Municipality at as low" a cost as those lees now amount 
to. In such a case the Municipality, unlike the private owner, 
is not looking for gain, over and above actual cost. 


I do not think it would be necessary to provide every 
market with this cleansing apparatus, but only those com- 
manding the avenue of approach of the milk. Per instance, 
a market equipped as suggested at or near the Baithakkhana 
W'ould command all the milk arriving at Sealdah Station, and 
besides cleaning the supply for local buyers, could also clean 
and put into closed cans a supply for some other market, if 
coming in by Eastern Bengal Btate Eaihvay. The filled cans 
W"ould be sent off to the market at a distance in Municipal 
vehicles. 

It w"Ould be easily seen that such markets provide great 
advantages in the matter of controlling 
adulteration. As the milk passes through 
the process mentioned, what is known 
as a drip sample " w"ould be taken, of each owmer’s (or of as 
many as desired) milk, and put through the testing machine ; 
as it is a very quick process, by the time the man got to his 
stall in many cases, the precise quality of his milk w"ould be 


Markets assist in con 
trolling adulteration. 


known. If found not good, he could, according to your powers 
and adopted practice, have his milk seized and condemned, be 
prosecuted, have his license cancelled, be warned, etc. 
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(viii) It is well to consider wliat • -I.! .-i , are likely to 

be made to this proposal; opposition of 
Objections likely to be > • n ± 

made to markets. Some sort IS, 01 course, certain trom the 

milkmen ; it will be obvious to them that, 
irrespective of the law" on the subject, adulteration will be 
exposed by the examination to wiiich tlie milk will be sub- 
jected; then they will not like having to conform to simple 
Luiles regarding cleanliness, if this involves any change in 
previous habits. They will not, however, bring these forwnard 
but allege others, chief of wiiich w"ill probably be a fear of 
exactions by the staff in charge of the market. (That is not to 
say such complaints could not arise from genuine cause; of 
course the organisation must be such as will detect or prevent 
that sort of thing.) 

Then they will attempt to say the pincess injures the 
milk, etc. 

Of reasonable objections, other than their dislike of 

disturbance wiiich is very natural, T can 
No reasonable objec- xu* ..u f rm i 

fcion exists. think oi none. There may be some 

executive difficulties, how^evei’, in getting 
the people to bring the milk to these markets, even when sale 
elsewhere is prohibited. 

In the case of the mofussil supply, that difficulty will not 
arise, as it will be easy to see the milk across from station 
market, but in the case of gowalas in Goalapara and other parts, 
there may be trouble in preventing evasions. I think that 
must be faced, and as there is a i^ecord of the names of men 
licensed, at the worst they could dispose of only a part of their 
production elsewhere. I think, myself, that the public would 
shortly so much appreciate the milk in the markets, that the 
gowalas would find that sales at house doors and in the streets 
could only be effected at a lower price. 

If the idea of these markets is favourably received, esti^ 
mates of cost will be needed ; that is a matter of detail, 
however, which can be wwked out separately. 
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(ix) Before leaving this subject, I wish to make it quite 
clear that no cleansing process is sufficient in itself to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

Prevention IS invariably prefeiable to cure, but that apart, 
an absolutely couiplete cure, which wouli mean treatment by 
great heat for prolonged periods, is not practicable without 
serious attendant disadvantages. The process I describe is 
Iree from those disadvantages, but the straining and filtering 
cannot I'emove all the dirt, the centrifugalization will not re- 
move all that remains, the pasteurizing destroys pathogenic 
germs but not spore bearing bacteria, the cooling enables the 
milk to keep, hut it may still become unwholesome, and so on. 
Therefore milk must be not only cleaned, but produced under 
better conditions also than now obtain. While those conditions 
are being obtained, however, we must try and protect the 
population. 

The Corporation Special Committee recognized that it 
would not do to depend on sterilizing, or pasteurizing only, 
and I cordially agree, but first I am compelled to differ from the 
Committee as to the usefulness of leaving pasteurizing to private 
enterprise, and secondly the frightfully dirty state of Calcutta 
milk necessitates mechanical cleaning as well as pasteurizing 
and cooling. 

(x) In regard to the eventual obtaining of the whole city 
milk supply from the country, it is as well to allay the fears of 
Indians who value the present system, because they can — as 
they think — obtain fresh milk at any hour of the day, and they 
look upon that as an important point. 

The answer is that under these proposals the milk would 
be quite fresh, and scientifically speaking fresher than now. 

At present on sending to the market for fresh milk, the 
consumer may get milk of any age, from 2 hours to 10, or 
possibly more, though the latter is unlikely, as very little of 
this milk will keep longer unboiled, but the purchaser has no 
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means of distinguishing between the 2 hour and the 10 
hoiu* while in milk of say 8 hours' age, the putrefactive process 
has advanced a long way owing to the dirt in it. 

Milk treated as intended in the proposed markets, however. 
IS in every way fresh and sweet up to fully ‘24 hours, and 
would actually arrive at the market probably within 5 hours 
of milking. No one need tear any want of freshness in 
such milk. 

(xi) There is now the matter of conservation of the city 
milch cattle, and prevention of vslaughter, in which several 
members of the Corporation have interes- 
tletromltaughtefr*^’ themselves. With this is bound up 
the mattei- of cheaper milk. Dearness of 
milk in Calcutta arises from the following causes: — 

(a) High rents, rates and taxes. 

{b) High cost of cattle and high mortality or wastage 
in them. 

Purchased foods are not dear ; on the contrary, the posi- 
tion of the gowalas is rather favourable. In fact I have before 
now conveyed foodstuffs from Calcutta all the way to Allaha- 
bad, for the Government Dairy Cattle, and at Allahabad we 
can sell milk at a profit at 3^ annas a seer. 

The matter of high rent, rates, etc., would he cured by 
our proposals to move the gowalas out to the country. The 
heavy wastage in the cattle, it has been 
grazing lands. proposed to cure by getting hold of certain 

areas of land, more or less in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, on which the gowalas could graze their cattle, 
while giving them some small additional food, from the time 
they go dry to the time they calve again and return to the 
milking shed. 

The idea is very sound, at bottom, but it is necessary to 
‘see exactly what is involved in the proposals made. 
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There are supposed to be s,()00 eow^ in Calcutta. It it 
invariably the custom ut the ^owalas tu sell a cow, when dry, 
to the butchers, than once a year !S,000 1‘resh cows must be 
puj-chased, and 8,000 di‘y cows passed to tlie butch eis. 

It IS impossible that anything a[)pronc]nng tins occurs. 
Nevertheless there are doubtless large numliers sent tor slaugh- 
ter, which might be preserved, and I imagine a good many 
die which m better sourrindings would have lived. 

We will suppose that the nunilier is 8.000. 

There appears to ha^e been an idea that large numbers 
ol cattle can be grazed on a small area. The finest grazing 
for dairy cattle in the world noted among agriculturalists is 
to be found in one of the British Colonies, 
laud ^ personally acquainted with this land, 

and even there a good farm carries one 
milking cow per acre. 

Therefore, if we desire to keep the cow's by grazing only 
and we take the best pasture in the world, we sliall require 
8,000 acres, a project of some magnitude, financially especially, 
if the land is bought fairly near Calcutta. 

But our land is by no means the best grazing in the 
world. If one could take the Calcutta Maidan, which appar- 
ently is green and growing all the year round, probably 1 J acres 
would keep a cow in good condition, but I question if much 
similar grass land can be found in the mofussil, or even land 
susceptible of being brought into similar condition, so that for 
grazing alone to support the cattle, 2 acres and upwards per 
head might he needed. 

Of couLse people do not intend the cow to live on grazing 
alone, they propose that she should have sufficient grazing to 
permit of additonal light feeding keeping her in condition. 

6 
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Thift is quite feasible, and one acre per head M'onld be 
sufficient, if of a fair class, but after allowing for the cost of 
feeding and for securing such land as 

tie “mptartToable ^^uld be needed, as an economic proposal , 

I cannot say that I have much faith in it, 
if attempted in the close vicinity of Calcutta, while if it is not 
accompanied by removal of the gowalas from Calcutta, in my 
opinion the plan cannot possibly achieve the end in view. 


My experience of cattle in this country (that is 18 years) < 
with large numbers, running into thousands, shows that indi- 
genous breeds have a predisposition to produce young infre- 
quently ; when, in addition, these cattle are stall-fed, never 
allowed out of their sheds and fed purely to induce the largest 
possible flow of milk, the average time that elapses between 
two calves becomes very long indeed. What usually happens, 
in such conditions as exist in the cattle sheds of Calcutta, is 
that the cow will not breed again until, not only has she gone 

, ,, , dry, but has had time thereafter for her 

Cows take time to reco- 
ver from unnatural natural bodily functions to resume their 
conditions in city. -r-,.,.. , -n ^ i ± 

sway. Fifty per cent., will take lully 
6 months to recover, and a not inconsiderable proportion even 
12 months. Then they breed again. But a cow which has 
to be kept one year or even two before she calves again, is a 
doubtful commercial venture if she has to be fed even a little in 
addition to grazing. 

Moreover the custom of this country is to underfeed the 
dry cow, which aggravates the tendency to Jong rests. 

It is the characteristic defect of cattle keeping through- 
out India. The milking cattle are well 
done, as a rule, the dry cattle abomin- 
ably. Apart from the above, we have a 
further serious difficulty, viz., the practice of ''phooJca'' so fre- 
quently alluded to in the papers. In my opinion this is insu- 
p$rahh uiid^ present conditions. 
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So long as the gowalas keep their cows where they are, 
they must have a very heavy mortality 
^^ev^itable ^"^^Tiong the calves, irrespective of sale, and 

I do not believe that, in that case, any- 
thing will stop the practice. The disastrous effects are well 
known, and a body of philanthropists who establish such a farm 
would be disappointed to find a great luajo'/ity of tlie cattle in- 
capable of breeding again altogether. 

I observe that it is commonly held that the calves are sold. 

No doubt a number are sold, and diffierent classes of milk 
men will vary in their practice in this respect, but personally 
I doubt very much if there is so extensive a sale of calves as 
certain gentlemen have supposed. 

Then the last difficulty; these gowalas do not keep bulls, 
and assuming that they did not resort "yhooka," that they fed 
their cows when dry, took them out for 
No bulls available. exercise 01* to graze on the maidan when 

in milk, etc., still no appreciable number 
will be in calf when they go dry. It is of course a very simple 
matter to provide bulls (if the gowalas would feed them), but 
the conditions existing show it to be useless at present. In 
short, I consider that as long as the cattle remain where they 
are, it wmuld be waste of money to take 
Proposed schemes of no area of land for grazing the dry 

main in city. or to adopt any of the measures that 

have been siiggested. 

But if the gowalas move to the country, it is another 
matter. For more calves will live, the cows will exist under 
more natural conditions, there will be less of objectionable 
practices, then a grazing farm becomes worth while. 

True friends of the movement, therefore, and all who ap 
interested in preventing the destruction of milch cattle, cannot 
do better than support any measure designed to get the cattle 
away to their natural habit, viz., the open country. 
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Then comes the question liow to work sucli g fazing grounds. 
It will be of no use to hire or buy n. block of land, and say 
to the gowalas, '‘Turn youf cows out. tliere.” There must lie 
supervision to prevent trespass by local cattle ; tliere is siii'e to 
be work necessary, for some years, in keeping down weeds, 
etc., so that in my opinion it w^ould be liest to attach it in the 
first place to the Municipal Jlaify. 

(xii) One must retain, however, n realization oi‘ what is 
required it the matter is dealt with comprehensively. 

Even on a basis of 3,000 animals to lie provided tor, it 

would be most unwise to put them all on 
Cannot move all the , i rm • i r. , . 

cattle to one place. "to 0116 ground. Ihe risk from contagious 

disease would be too great. If ground 
for say 500 animals w^ere provided, at a certain place, mid 
found a success, another ground for a similar number might 
then be provided a few miles in another direction. Other 
grounds would have to be established in separate localities, as, 
if the policy of moving the gowalas out of the city is adopted, 
and succeeds, they cannot all go to one district, but if land is 
acquired for taking the gowalas to, which will provide grazing 
for their milking cattle, the land for the dry cattle should, as 
a matter of economic farming, be provided with it, and 
probably this could be arranged. I may say that a scheme of 
giving land far removed from where the gowala lives with 
his milking stock, to which he is to send his dry cows, does 
not impress me as likely to be very satisfactory. True it 
corresponds with the practice of village communities in certain 
parts of the country,, but the gowala has not the other advantages 
of the villager, and has to get a much higher efficiency in milk 
production than is sufficient for village cattle. 

Cows living under the conditions outlined should last 
much longer than they do now, and increase and multiply, and 
there would be a market for the male calves amongst the 
surrounding cultivators. 
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(xiii) I am satisfied this scheme would have more etfect 

Moving cattle to coun- “ lowering prime cost than any other 

try should reduce cost of measures that could be devised. It is 
milk. 

evident, however, that the question of 
pi'eservation of the milch cattle concerns more than the 
Calcutta milk supply, and it is really a matter for the Govern- 
ment t(^ take up. It would he advisable foi' the Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Bengal to be consulted on 
this subject, and also on that of the Municipal Dairy I suggest. 

As to the latter, the Government would perhaps wish to 
educate other cities besides Calcutta, and so might join in. or 
undertake, the establishment of an ofticially managed Dairy 
Farm. 

(xiv) In regard to this matter of a Municipal Dairy Farm, 

I wish to make it quite clear that I do 
recommend Municipal Dairies as the 
ordinary means of providing the city with 
pure and safe milk. No doubt such dairies would meet the 
requirements of the case very satisfactorily, but people who 
recommend that as the sole or main remedy fail to realize the 
magnitude of the problem. 

If, as is stated, that portion of the present milk supply, 
which comes from inside the city, is the product of 8,000 cows 
in milk it is not one but 16 or 20 Dairy Farms the Corporation 
would have to establish, each with a capital of some three 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Corporation Special Committee recognised this, and 
reported against the idea for this reason. 

I agree in principle ; the easy thing for any expert called 
in, in a case of this sort, is to say : ‘‘Establish your own Dairy 
Farms, here are plans, estimates, etc., and specimen accounts 
showing that it can be made to pay.” and I am fully alive to 
the importance of guarding the Corporation against establishing 
anything in the nature of an experiment or which later may 
be found a white elephant. 
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The Military Department has had a good deal of experi- 
ence of experiments now, and I dare say Municipal experience 
could furnish instances of the other* 

But though I do not recommend Municipal Dairying on 

a large scale, I find it impossible to frame 
Why one farm is re- j? n j. • ^ i , 

commended. ^ lully satisiactory scheme, without some- 

thing to act as a lever in inducing action 
and as an example showing the way. Hence my suggestion 
of one Dairy Farm. 

Still looking to the protection of the Corporation, I con- 
template that one being of a size which, should the whole of 
the scheme fail through bad management, will permit of it 
still performing a useful service to the community. 

In saying this, what I have in mind, is the milk supply of 
public institutions in Calcutta, hospitals, jails etc. These 
consume a lot of milk, and it is safe to say thev now’ get an 
inferior quality. The Municipal (or Government, should the 
Government take it up) dairy, if or when found no longer 
necessary, could then be devoted to meeting the requirements 
of those institutions, unless private dairy farms \vere to lease 
it from the Corporation as w’ould be likely. 

Similarly, I do not contemplate dairy farming by the 
Corporation or by Government in perpetuity. My idea is 
somewhat as follows : — 

You establish your farm on, say 1,000 acres of land 50 
miles from Calcutta, (a suitable locality is a matter for further 
enquiry, in consultation with the Agricultural Depa.rtment of 
Government), and put on 200 cows in milk. You already have 
your Municipal milk markets. The 30 maunds or so of milk 
from these cattle would be sent in to the market, serving the 
division of the city in which the present cow keeping conditions 
are worst. 

This must, I think, create a surplus of supply over demand 
in that locality, which would naturally tend to make some men 
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move to other parts: at the same time you invite the gowalas 
affected to take their cattle to your farm, tliere to build their 
own slieds, to your plans, if they so desire, or to have slieds 
built for them. 

In either of these cases grazing rights, etc., to be given, 
the whole on moderate terms. 

At some stage, tvhen you had got enough men together, 
vou would cease building more sheds for them, or letting them 
build, and would make over your own sheds gradually giving 
up cattle ownership. Then, as to their milk, they optionally 
send it into town themselves, or send it through tlie Municipal 
Dairy management, or perhaps even sell it to the iMunicipal 
Dairy. 

I need not go into the matter in further detail here ; of 
course the idea needs careful elaboration, but I consider it 
workable, and it is the natural and easy way, by which the 
Municipal dairying would be a temporary arrangement. 

' 6 . Next we have to consider the mofussil supply which 
comes in by train. 

It has already been said that the Corporation must have 
power to inspect and license, and then to prohibit the entry of 
milk not complying wuth conditions laid dowm. 

Considerable further investigation is needed, however, 
before one. could make detahed recommendations, to show the 
precise nature of the sanitary conditions under which the milk 
is produced and conveyed to the railway, the extent of the 
supply, in whose hands it is, i.e., of the producers or of middle- 
men who buy from the actual producers, etc,, etc. 

Importance of the This side of the question is fully as 

mofussil ^^Jpply- important as, if not more important than, 

the other. 

The difference between it and the city gowalas’ milks is 
that whereas you could never do away withThe mofussil supply 
no matter how bad the sanita.ry conditions found, because the 
city gowalas’ production could not expand to replace it, the 
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mofussil supply could increase if the city gowalas preferred to 
go out of business rather than respond to the influences brought 
to bear on them. 

The mofussil supply is, thei’efore, one to foster and im- 
prove. Village cattle, though not provided with paved flo(U's, 
and that sort of thing, are usually kept in fairly cleanly and 
healthy surroundings, and, if Northern India is any guide, 
there milk is of considerably better quality from a sanitary 
point of view than the product of city cow-sheds. However, 
whatever the actual details, the sanitary conditions are certain 
to be found bad, and a movement towards improvement 
cannot achieve great success for very many years, hence the 
cleansing and pasteurizing process is equally or more needed. 
In this case fortunately it is easy of application to the whole 
of the supply, if the necessary appliances, etc., are established 
at or very near the 2 or 3 points, at which the milk leaves the 
railway on arrival. The bacteriological investigation is re- 
quired equally in the case of this milk, especially of samples 
taken at the place of origin. 

4. Last as to the extra suburban supply, certain re- 
quirements are sufficiently indicated by the remark on the 
defects in part I. It wdll be necessary to apply a carefully 
organized system of inspection, and if that is done and the 
milk compelled to pass through the Municipal Markets, and 
their cleansing rooms, I think it will be fairly satisfactory. 
Bacteriological examination at intervals will be of great value 
and powers to shut out milk of a given owner or from given 
premises, must be unhesitatingly used. 

6. In regard to the milk markets and cleaning under 
Municipal supervision, certain exemptions would probably 
have to be granted. 

I refer to dairies, which appear to be all in the suburbs or 
outside them which mow run a house to house delivery — they 
supply the European and Anglo-Indian population almost 
entirely, I think. . . 
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The best of these already comply with most of the 
conditions I recommend to be enforced, and could easily 
comply wdth all, in one case every possible reasonable require- 
ment appears to be met (Mr. Keventer’s Dairy beyond 
Ballygunge). In such cases certificates of exemption from 
bringing the milk to the Municipal Markets would be given, 
revocable at any time of course. 

In the case of a dairy making a house to house supply, 
and not complying with the conditions laid down, you could 
either compel the milk to come to the Market and prevent it 
from leaving there again for sale, or allow it to come to the 
market to pass, through the process and be put into sealed 
vessels in which it would have to be conveyed to the consumers. 

It is, of course, understood that there are tw'o sets of 
conditions, one with which every one has to comply in order 
to be allowed to deal in milk at all, the other which must be 
complied with if it is desired to sell the milk elsewhere than 
in the market. 

I confess I saw very few places which I could have thought 
fit for a certificate of exemption, but there are several which, 
at small trouble and expense, could be fitted for it. 

6. The foregoing covers the whole ground leaving 
certain points for further enquiry. I have dealt with the case 
at much greater length than would have been necessarj, if I 
had known that the enquiry would be concluded by myself, but 
that being doubtful, I have taken the matter far enough to 
enable the Corporation to consider the broad issues. The fur- 
ther investigation recommended, though necessary, is con- 
cerned only with detail. 

A .ntmmary of the points for further investigation is as 
follow's : — 

(1) In consultation with Agricultural Department- 
fa.) as to the practicability of finding a suitable place 
for establishing a Municipal Dairy Farm, and, either separately 
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or in conjunction with the former, a place ol* places suited for 
grazing farms for dry cattle. A good judge of “country ” (agri- 
culturally speaking) should examine the land at tln*ee seasons, 
'once in August or September, once in December, and again 
in March, so as to judge its grazing capabilities ; 

{b) as to the existence of any considerable supply of 
milk within a radius of 200 miles of Calcutta, and adjacent to 
a line of railway, not now tapped by any large trade ; 

(c) as to any other measures, that the Agricultural 
Department can take, or assist in, for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the milch cattle in Calcutta, and in general. 

(2) To investigate the conditions under which mofussil 
milk is produced. 

(3) The extra suburban gowalas, the sanitary conditions 
of their sheds, whether they can be improved, and what steps 
would be necessary. What steps will be necessary to control 
the milk as it enters the city area, so that milk from places 
not licensed, shall not come in as the product of those places 
which have submitted themselves to license and inspection. 

(4) The bacteriological state of the Calcutta milk supply 
at various stages, from production to consumption. 

I do not know who is to undertake these investigations. 

At present I am fully engaged with my pi’esent charge, 
which is a very heavy one, and while that is the case, it is 
quite impossible for me to undertake it. Some of the work 
can be well done by Municipal employees detailed to assist the 
Officer in charge of the investigation, but, in my o})inion, 
expert knowledge of dairying in general, coupled with a 
considerable knowledge of Indian conditions, is necessary in 
the person conducting or superintending the investigation. 
Such qualifications are very difficult to obtain as the Military 
Department is the only one which so far has done appreciable 
work in the matter. If it is desired that I should undertake 
it, that would have to be arranged with Army Head Quarters. 
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Eventually, if this report is approved, there Avill arise 
another problem, viz., the staff for arranging and managing 
everything. As, however, it will be some time before much 
is needed in this way, it might be possible to work in wnth 
either the Military Farms Department, or the Civil Agricultu- 
ral Department getting either to increase its strength, and 
second the men needed. 

I .think the length of time required for the investigation 
mentioned — provided arrangements were made beforehand for 
officers concerned, such as of the Agricultural Department and 
Health Department of the Corporation, to consult, wmild be 
at least a month, not necessarily all in one however, and in 
any case the enquiry could not be finally completed as to 
details until next March assuming it is gone on 'with not later 
than September this year. 

It is for consideration if the Corporation might not 
decide now : 

(a) if to ask for the legal powers mentioned (so far as 
not already held) ; 

(b) if they will undertake to provide, equip and staff 
the markets mentioned, 

(c) Ditto as to the Municipal Dairy Farm. 

A summary of my recommendations is : — 

(1) Obtain necessary legal powers. 

(2) Establish markets in which all milk must be examined 
and sold. 

(3) Provide appliances for cleansing milk and pasteur- 
izing it, and put all milk through these. 

(4) Provide land at a distance from Calcutta to which 
the City gowalas can go, then take all reasonable steps to 
move them out of the city. 

(5) Establish your own Dairy farm to make a start on 
better lines, and to assist and control the settlement of City 
gowalas in the country and!the fostering of production of 
milk by farmers. 
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PAET III. 

Finally I have to consider what I can suggest in the 
event of the Corporation thinking the proposals impracticable. 

O If the Municipal Dairy is not accepted, but only the 
removal of gowalas from the city proceeded with, the Corpora- 
tion providing land first, it would be necessary to provide some 
organization to see to settling them on the land, etc. Then, if 
the land were on the line of rail, and wdthin about 50—60 
miles, the milk would probably reach Calcutta in good 
condition, and still be fit to be put through the cleansing 
process at the market should these have been established. 

If, however, the land were to be obtained further away, 
some one, either Municipality or private enterprise would 
have to provide machinery for pasteurizing and cooling the 
milk before despatch. 

(ii) If .the removal of the gowalas should be given up 
entirely, then the only thing is to compel them to build 

much better sheds, and enforce cleaner 
If removal of gowalas not t 

approved. iiabits. AS to sheds, i attach a drawing 

of a shed which would reasonably meet 
requirements, having regard to the climate. To compel the 
use of such sheds in Calcutta, however, simply means the 
closing up of a large proportion of the existing yards for want 
of room. 

The result would be that the dispossessed gowalas would 
move as far as w^as necessary to get enough room, or to where 
they had more chance of evading the rules, most likely just 
beyond the suburbs. 

A number of the sheds are, however, susceptible of im- 
provement, and I would suggest the Corporation might 
contribute towards the cost of widening and improving them 
as needed. (Indeed this might be done to some extent even 
with full acceptance of my proposals, as at the best it must be 
many years before the last gowala disappears from Calcutta). 
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The cost would not be high from the point or view of the 
Corporation, but would be heavy to the gowala, as eventually 
it must be lost if he goes, while if he sta\ s he must look to 
recompense from increased takings, which must equally come 
out of the pockets of the inhabitants. 

Should it be decided to keep the gow^alas in the city, in 
the above lines, then I still recommend 
kete wj^th afy s°ystS^!'' ^he milk markets and the cleansing pro- 
cess; in fact without them I see little 
utility in doing anything. I cannot imagine an inspectional 
staff strong enough to control adulteration otherwise. 

If the markets are used, there is still dithculty in prevent- 
ing sale elsewhere, but there is no impossibility about it or in 
obtaining a reasonably good supply from the City gowalas, 
with their improved sheds, etc., provided the public will pay 
the price. 

Even if the Corporation meet the cost of improving 
sheds allowed to remain, a substantial rise in the price would 
be inevitable, and some increased shortage in supply. The 
scheme, I have proposed, appears to me the only way of 
getting good milk without a reduction in supply or an increase 
in price. 

APPENDIX I. 


Statement slioioing the rates for carriage of juilk and return 
of em2jt7j cans by passenger train, as agreed to by the 
E, J., G. I. P., P. B, and G. J. andN. W. Brnlmg,, 


Distances. 

Not exceeding 

25 miles 

Kate per maund 
for milk in 
• cans. 

Es. A. P. 

... 0 2 0 

Rate per mau] 
for return oJ 
empty cans. 

Es. A. P. 
0 2 0 

Exceeding 25 
exceeding 50 

miles, 

miles 

but 

not 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 


jj 

75 

77 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

n 75 

jj jj 

100 

77 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

„ „ 100 


150 

77 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

„ 150 

iJ ft 

200 

,, 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

„ 200 

17 77 

250 

7> 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

„ „ 250 

77 77 

300 

77 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

„ „ 300 

77 77 

350 

77 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 
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Madras Health. Lectures. 

INTRODUCTOEY LECTURE. 


[Br THE Hon’hle Surgeon-General W. B. Bannerman, 
C.S.I., K.H.P., M.D., D.SC., Surgeon- 

General THE Government of Madras.] 


T he title chosen by His Excellency for this lecture is 
“ Why don’t you keep well?” — a pertinent query cer- 
tainly, and one to which it is often difficult to supply an 
answer. But I believe, before the end of the lecture some of 
my hearers may be inclined to ask ‘'^How is it that we are not 
ill all the time ?” For I intend to describe to you just a few^ 
of the many dangers to our health that lie around us here in 
India, and which it must be our endeavour to avoid if w'e are 
to retain our good health. 

Now what is disease ? 

In India, which is a country largely ruled by ancient 
tradition, and only gradually opening up to the light of modern 
scientific knowledge, the answers you wdll receive may be 
something as follow s : — “ Disease is a visitation of the gods or 
perhaps of demons and evil spirits, and as such a thing to be 
avoided and the sender propitiated by offerings to the deity, or 
expelled from the village by terrifying noises such as the blow- 
ing of cholera horns, the beating of tom-toms or the rattling 
of kerosine tins.” You have all heard this I am sure. That 
these ideas would be prevalent in India is merely one proof of 
many that could be given, that modern science is not yet 
known to, or accepted by, the common people. The same ideas 
were prevalent not so many centuries ago in the western world, 
and they have their roots in ignorance of the constitution of 
the human body, and the wonderful ways in which life is con- 
ducted in it and its surroundings, ignorance which has only 
recently been dispelled by the discoveries of modern scientists. 
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Now wliat is the liiiiiian body made of ? 

It was only about the 3 ear 18 b 0 that the compoiuid 
microscope became a trustworthy instrument, and it is there- 
fore only within the last 85 years that investigators have 
been able to see what our bodies are really made of and to get 
an idea, however elementary, of ho^v they work. Since then, 
it has been possible to show that our bodies so complicated in 
appearance and structure are really composed of a collection of 
minute particles called cells. Now^ these, ceils chat m.ake up 
our elaborate bodies, are fashioned altoL the pattern 01 the 
simplest of living organisms, the oiie-celled animals, — the pro- 
tozoa, the amcebse. It has further been showm that each of 
these cells is able to produce other cells and the discoveiers of 
these w^onders laid down the W'ell knowm law Omnis cellida 
e cellida” every cell comes from a cell. This w^as a very won- 
derful and revolutionary discovery and it has liad far reaching 
effects. It showed that man w'as not a single being but that 
he w^as made up of a wdiole army of little beings, each endowed 
with independent life, lending its own existence, feeding, 
growdng, multiplying, dying ; and yet each one dependent on 
the exertions of its neighbours for food, and doing its part in 
supplying food and nourishment to some other set of cells in 
another part of the body. Man is made up of a collection of 
living things and has ))Pen in fact called a menagerie”. As a 
recent author says of these discoveries, All living creatures 
wliether roses or reptiles, microbes or men were shown to be 
either single cells or colonies of cells, and all cells were 
shown to be composed of the same material protoplasm. 
King and cabbage were found to be both made of cells, and the 
cells in both cases were found to be made of identical stuff'. 
Shakespeare had said that we are of such stuff as dreams were 
made of ; Virchow (founder of the cellular pathology) proved 
that we are also of such stuff as worms are made of 

But there is more in this discovery than that. From one 
invisible cell, by a process of multiplication and arrangement 
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the wonderful body of man is made-. The one cell has not 
produced its like merely ; it has produced cells of all sorts and 
shapes so arranged as to form the body of man which is so 
familiar to us. “Sir James Paget considered the deve1o])ment 
of ova through multiplication and division of their cells, as the 
greatest truth in physiology, and certainly it is the most 
wonderful. Picture it! Two cells, microscopic particles of 
protoplasm, so frail that a little sunshine or a trace of carbolic 
will slay them, meet, and lo I in the meeting a miracle is 
wrought : they blend into one and the one cell multiplies in a 
mysterious way, and becomes a man with an immortal soul. 
Two other cells, likewise microscopic particles of protoplasm, 
made of exactly the same material meet and blend, and lo 1 
a lily 1 ” 

But a man’s body is not only composed of fixed cells 
joined to one another to form bone, flesh, brain, digestive 
organs and so forth ; it likewise contains millions of free single 
cells which lead an independent existence. A few wander about 
among the tissues, but millions circulate in the blood. Some 
of these cells are red and others are white. 

xkll this variety of cells in one body, and descended from 
one original cell, is very remarkable, but stranger and more 
wonderful still is the fact that not only do they come to differ in 
appearance, and in their composition and chemical characters, 
but likewise in the effects they produce, and also that each cell 
is dependent for its health and very existence on the w^ork of 
some other cell perhaps several feet away from it. Thus the 
ceils of the skin of the toes are dependent for health and life 
on the cells of the spinal cord. The cells of the stomach give 
out digestive juice, which is useful in preparing the food we 
eat for the nourishment of other cells of the body. At the 
same time they pass on into the blood their leavings ; these 
are carried to other cells for which they serve as food. Thus 
no cell lives for itself alone but also for the good of others. 
The body then is like a well managed commonwealth where 
all are working together, not for themselves alone, but also for 
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the benefit of the community. To quote Macaulay, ^ve may 
compare the body and its cells to the state of Rome in the 
“ brave days of old.” 

‘‘ Then none was for a party 
But all were for the State, 

Then the great man helped the pooi% 

And the poor man loved the great”. 

But what of the roving cells of the blood, and what 
relation has this rushing red river to the cell community. All 
life long the heart propels this red river through its leathery 
gates along tlie aiteries, capillaries and veins, and the cells of 
the body are bathed by its fluid. This important river contains 
'‘partly liquid food and partly sewage. It is like a great river 
that carries merchantships freighted with provisions and 
transports filled with soldiers, and barges laden with coal and 
dredgers laden wdth mud. In its currents it bears the red and 
white blood-cells, great quantities of waste material, and great 
quantities of food and fuel. Never was a river so busy, and 
yet there is no confusion, and no mistake ; each cargo goes to 
the right port, and W’e, whose conscious life depends on the 
traffic, know nothing of it, save, perhaps, when shame reddens 
the cheek, or when fear blanches it, or when some great emo- 
tion makes the heart leap.” 

“ There are only about 10 pints of blood in the whole 
body, and yet, in the course of a year, its red currents carry 
not less,” says Lewes, “ than three thousand pounds weight of 
nutritive material to the various tissues, and three thousand 
pounds weight of wasted material from the tissues — salts and 
metals and gases and albumins and many other substances 

The answer to our question '‘What is disease?” may be 
given as “ cellular disorder, a rebellion among the cells, or an 
invasion of the cells by enemy cells.” * 

These enemy cells are the bacteria or microbes as we 

doctors call them. 

8 
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Now what are microbes ? 

The word microbe means literally a small, living creature. 

At the very bottom of the scale of living things, there 
exists a group of beings so small that one cannot see them 
without the aid of a powerful microscope, and so simple that 
they consist of a single cell like the amoeba wliich I have des- 
cribed to you. It would take 25,000 of some of them placed 
side by side to measure one inch. These small living things 
are so simple in structure and composition that it is difficult to 
say whether they are animals or vegetables, probalily some are 
the one and some the other. 

But if it is difficult to see or classify them, it is quite easy 
to know that these microbes exist by what they do. 

You all know that the largest trees in the jungle are 
produced from seeds, and that the size of the seed has no ap- 
parent relation to the size of the tree grown from it. For 
instance, the cocoanut or palmyra tree has a very large seed, so 
large that if it falls on a man it may kill him ; while the great 
spreading banyan tree has a quite small seed. 

Yet both come from a seed. 

If we go further down in the vegetable kingdom, we find 
crops of immense importance growing from very small seeds, 
for example, paddy or ragi. The further down one goes in the 
scale, the more quickly does the crop come to maturity. 

Now if you are willing to admit that these tilings wdth 
which you are familiar grow from seeds, you will see tliat there 
may be even smaller seeds than those banyan tree or ragi plant. 
You are all quite familiar with the blue mould that grows on 
boots, and cheese, and all sorts of other objects in the monsoon 
season. 

If you look at this mould with a magnifying glass, you will 
see that it is really a network of threads from which rise mi- 
nute stems with round balls on top. You may find some of 
these balls have split open and inside you can see hundreds of 
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seeds so small that yon cannot see them without a strong 
inagnitying glass. If you sow some ol these seeds on moist 
bread or ocher suitable soil, they will sprout and produce the 
tangled threads again from which the small steins arise with 
the flower-like seed balls on tup. 

Here is something still smaller than the ragi, the plant of 
which you can see, but the seed is quite invisible to us until 
we look at through a lens. 

Now perhaps you will be willing to believe that there may 
be even smaller plants and seeds which you cannot see until 
a powerful microscope, able to magnify many hundred times, 
is applied to them. You are all familiar with curdled milk, or 
‘tyre’ i^uSln), as it is called, and many of you use this as food. 
Did it ever occur to you to ask how the milk becomes curdled 
You know how tyre is made by taking some curdled milk and 
putting it into fresh milk. Did it ever strike you that this is 
just what the ryot does when he takes some of last year’s seed 
and sows it in his fields. Though he does not really under- 
stand all that happens, he knows tliat if he sows grains of rice 
in his fields he will in due course reap a harvest of rice. 

In the same way the housewife knows that if she puts a 
little good tyre in the fresh milk, in a short time it will all 
become good tyre also, excellent for feeding her husband and 
children. Can it be possible that she is also sowing seed 
and reaping a harvest just as the sower of rice does ? Y'^es ! 
without doubt this is exactly what she does, only she cannot 
see the seed nor the crop because both are so small, but she 
sees the effect produced in the milk by this small plant. 

The first person who saw these seeds in milk was the 
great Pasteur who, in the year 1857, separated them from 
milk, grew them in his laboratory, and proved that they were 
the cause of the curdling of the milk. He did this by showing 
them in fresh sterilised milk and seeing the process going on 
under his own eyes. He sterilised the milk, that is to say, he 
heated it till he knew that any seeds that were in it were dead. 
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You know .if you boil the seeds of ragi or rice they will not 
grow even if sown in the best soil. 

This is an example of a microbe which is so small that 
you cannot see it, and yet you are all familiar with it from 
the effect it produced in curdling milk. This process of turn- 
ing milk sour is called fermentation by scientists. The same 
sort of thing happens when palm juice turns into toddy, or 
sugar and malt into beer. 

These bacteria, or microbes or germs, are found every- 
where ; they are in our food, in the air vve breathe, in the 
water we drink, in everything w^e touch, in the earth in which 
we are buried. They multiply with amazing rapidity by simply 
dividing into two, and they divide once in twenty minutes or 
so. Fortunately for us they cannot go on dividing at this rate 
owing to lack of food or other adverse circumstances. If they 
could, one cholera bacillus might, in twenty four hours l^ecome 
5,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, five trillions, w’itli a weight of 
about 7,000 tons 1 Think of it, to-day a speck of jelly you can- 
not see, tomorrow a mass equal to the population of a town of 
30,000 inhabitants. 

Now if a bacterium can divide in tins fashion into two 
bodies of nearly the same size as the original one, it is evident 
that it must eat up about its own bulk of food in the same time. 
This power of digesting is of enormous importance in the world, 
for these bacteria cause chemical changes in their sor roundings 
which are of great value to us. These bacteria take certain 
things in for food, and give other things out which act on 
their surroundings. Thus, the great jute industry of Calcutta 
could not exist without bacteria to digest the cement that 
keeps the fibres of the plant together. The tanning industry 
of Madras is dependent on bacteria. The flavour of tobacco 
is due to fermentation caused by bacteria, and the different 
tastes of cheese, butter and tea, are likewise due to them. To 
these niiscrobes we owe the very food we eat. Without mi- 
crobes there would be famine in the land. For these bacteria 
break up dead animals and vegetables, and change them so 
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that they become suitable food for living plants.' If tliese 
bacteria did not thus feed the plants on which all animals live, 
everyone would die from want of food. 

We can understand that many things that we see happen- 
ing arround us are causes by invisible microbes and may 
believe that many of the “ills that flesh is heir to'’ may like- 
wise be due to their bad influence ; for if you believe that invi- 
sible microbes can turn milk to tyre, you can surely also 
imagine that they may cause a commotion among the cells of 
the body commonwealth. 

It is all very well to say that these microbes can pro- 
duce disease in man and animals, but can it be proved ? Iv vetv 
doctor will tell you it has been proved, and he bases his whole 
practice on this belief. The first microbe to be convicted of 
homicide was the bacillus of anthrax. This microbe causes 
numbers of deaths among cattle in this Presidency, and cases 
of the disease in man have occurred at Vaniyambadi and other 
centres of skin trade. The bacillus is like a small rod and 
grows in long chains. Under the microscope it looks very 
much like a jointed bamboo. The germs were first seen in 
1839 in the blood of sheep which had died of anthrax but for 
fourteen years no one new what they were. Then Dr. Davaine 
in the light of Pasteur’s work on sour-milk bacillus, recognised 
that these rods in the blood were living bacilli, and 
he infected rabbits with anthrax disease by injecting into their 
bodies a few drops of blood containing anthrax bacilli. Ihen 
Koch discovered how to grow these anthrax bacilli in test 
tubes in his laboratory and was able to infect rabbits and mice 
with the disease by injecting a few bacilli from his cultures. 
Pasteur likewise took up the task of proving that germs and 
germs only were the cause of this disease. He took a flask 
of broth and put into it anthrax germs taken from the blood of 
an animal. He only put in a few germs, butihey giew and 
became many. He took a few germs from this flask and 
sowed them in another, and he repeated this till he had used 
fifty flasks. In this way he was sure that nothing remained 
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in the last flask except anthrax gei’ins. This ho called a 
“ pure culture ” of anthrax. Of this pure cultiu'e he took one 
drop and injected it into the blood ot a rabbit. That rabbit 
died of anthrax, and in its blood he found many anthrax germs. 
See what Pasteur had done. He had taken the invisible 
germs or seeds of anthrax, he had cultivated them in liis labora- 
tory until he got a pure crop of seed, he had sowed this seed 
in the body of an animal which then died of the disease, he 
had found the same germs in its body as he had put into it. It 
is just the same process employed year alfcer year by tlie ryots of 
Madras. They collect the seeds of ragi or some other crop 
from their fields, they clean it so as to separate it from all 
other things fiom it, they sow it in their fields where it grows 
and multiplies and produces a crop, from which again they 
can gather seed. Tlie analogy is surely complete and you 
must now see that tins disease of sheep and cattle called 
anthrax, is caused by the bacillus winch is found in the lilood 
of its victims. You will now undei-staiid that any animal 
in whose blood these antlij*ax l)aciHi are found, is ill of 
anthrax and that it will probably die of that disease. If yon 
admit that, then you must also admit that man can l)ecom(' ill 
and die of anthrax, for the germs of antlirux can he h)nn(l in a 
person suffering from this disease, or recoveind from his bo({\ 
after death should he die of anthrax. As I said before, cases 
of this disease m men have been found in Vani}'aml)adi and 
other parts of India, 

Now where did these men get the infection of anthrax 
from ? Is it not signifleant that cases of anthrax should liave 
been reported from Vaniyambadi where there is a large trade 
in skins. In England there is a disease called ‘‘ Wool-sorter’s 
disease ” which sometimes breaks out at Bradford and other 
centres of the wool-spinning industry. This disease has 
been proved to be nothing else than a form of anthrax. Tlie 
germs of the disease, brought in wool from Eussia and other 
countries where anthrax among sheep and cattle is very 
common, were breathed into the Iung>s of the wool-sorters 
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along with dust given out during the .sorting, aiid cases of 
anthrax were the result. 

Now when Pasteur first announced his discoveries he 
was met by many opponents who brought up all sorts of argu- 
ments to refute this new-fangled doctrine of his that infectious 
diseases were due to germs and to germs alone. 

Pasteur was up against a blank wall of old theories and 
ignorance, much in the same way that the Health Officei’ of a 
town is even in these days, and he aroused just as ])itter 
opposition too. 

Is it any wonder that lie sometimes lost his temper when 
arguing with his old fashioned colleagues at the Paris AcadeniN 
of Medicine? Plere is a story as told b)' Poux the famous 
disciple of Pasteur, In abscesses and boils one finds a very 
small round germ which grows in masses, the same germ is 
found in inflammation of the marrow of bones. Pasteur 
therefore said that this disease of the mari-ow was a “boil of 
the bone.” The surgeons of 1878 laughed at this idea. In 
the fever that sometimes comes after child-birth, the blood 
clots contain a similiar germ ; only it grows in long chains like 
a string of beads. Pasteur said ‘‘ this is the cause of infection 
among women after delivery.” One day at the Academy of 
Medicine in a discussion of the causes of puerperal fever, one 
of the most famous of the 'Paris doctors was holding forth 
eloquently on the many causes of epidemics of fever in lying-in- 
hospitals,' blaming all sorts of imaginary things instead of 
himself and his dirty hands, Pasteur could stand it no longer 
and jumping up interrupted him by shouting: “ The cause 
of this disease is nothing of all that ; it is the doctor and his 
attendants %vho carry microbe from the sick woman to the 
healthy one” ; and when the astonished orator answered that 
he was much afraid nobody could ever find that microbe, 
Pasteur rushed to the blackboard and drew on it a chain of 
the microbe saying " There, that’s what it’s like.” That was 
how the great Pasteur fought and beat the doctors of the old 
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school “ and by that sort of work he and Lister created wliat 
we call modern surgery and a vast amount of sorrow and 
sighing fled away, and will never come back, Heaven be 
praised.” 

But Pasteur had something more to prove before every- 
one would believe his germ theory of disease, and this was 
the great law that all life comes from previous life, and cannot 
arise by itself. The Greeks and Eomans believed it could, so 
did everyone in Europe in the middle ages. They called it 
Spontaneous Generation. 

It is plain that if life can suddenly arise of itself in a dead 
thing, germs might begin their life by this “ spontaneous 
generation” ; and if so then it is no use trying to shut them 
out of our bodies. An example will perhaps make this clearer. 
If kerosine oil could go on fire without a spark to start it, of 
wdiat use would those great tanks on the beach be ? But just 
as the kerosine remains unharmed inside its iron case, so our 
bodies will remain safe from disease so long as no disease 
germs are allowed to get in. 

Pasteur believed this, and he made countless experiments 
to prove it. He declared that fermentation, decomposition, 
putrefaction were caused by germs floating in the air, and he 
proved that broth might be kept for years unchanged inside a 
flask, so long as no germs were allowed to reach it. And he 
proved it. The announcement of this discovery was made by 
Pasteur in a famous lecture delivered at the Sorbonne in Paris 
in 1864. “ All Paris was there : the huge amphitheatre was 

filled to overflowing ; he showed them his flasks, his sterilised 
broth: he told them the history of the controversy, told it 
with quiet grave conviction, and just a little touch of scorn 
for his adversaries ' There is no condition known to-day in 
which you can affirm that microscopic beings came into the 
world without germs, without parents like themselves. They 
who allege it have been the sport of illusions, of ill-made 
experiments, vitiated by errors which they have not been able 
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to perceive, and have not known how to avoid.” He. concluded 
his discourse in the following dramatic fashion, pointing to his 
flasks of broth : — 

“ 1 wait, I ivatch, I question it, begging it to recommence 
lor me the beautiful spectacle of the first creation. But it is 
dumb-dumb ever since these experiments were begun several 
years ago ; it is dumb because I have kept it from the only 
thing which man cannot produce — ^from the germs which float 
in the air, from life; for life is a germ, and a germ is a life. 
Never will the doctrine of spontaneous generation recover from 
the mortal blow of this simple experiment Let us consider 
why having been attacked by germs we do not always die of 
the disease caused by these germs. 

It is common knowledge that people who have once suffered 
from an attack of an infectious disease such as small-pox, 
typhoid or scarlet fever, do not as a rule have a second attack 
of the same illness. The doctors will tell you that such a 
person has become immune ” to that disease. Now how 
does nature produce this immunity ? It is certain that some 
change has taken place in the body wdiich makes it an 
unsuitable place for the bacteria of that disease to grow in. 

The blood contains two kinds of floating bodies, the red bodies 
and the white ones. Now these white cells are of several 
different kinds, and do different kinds of useful work in the body. 
One kind is very like the amoeba, for it can change its shape 
and crawl about on the walls of the blood vessels, and can 
even creep through the walls and wander about among the 
cells of the body. Metchnikoff, the famous Eussian scientist, 
now on the staff of the Pasteur Institute, made careful 
investigations into the doings of these white blood cells and he 
found out some very wonderful things about them. He'' 
saw that they not only moved, but that in moving they were 
able to take into their insides, small things they met with. 
He put in their way bits of Chinese ink and other strange 
things, and they took them in. He experimented with a small 
9 
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transparent animal called a daphnia so that he could see 
what was taking place inside it. He injected into its body 
the spores of a fungus and he found that the white blood cells 
of the daphnia ate up the spores and prevented their injuring 
it. Then he found that the white blood cells of animals such 
as sheep and cattle could in the same way eat up and digest the 
bacteria of anthrax and other diseases. He therefore announ- 
ced that these white cells, which he called phagocytes or 
cell-eaterSj were the defenders of the body from invasions of 
bacteria. 

As long as this army of white cells did its duty, no bacteria 
could remain in the body to injure it. 

This was no doubt a very fascinating theory, but it did 
not explain all cases. 

It was found that in some diseases the disease geiTiis wei'e 
not destroyed by the white cells, but w'ere killed by the watery 
part of the blood and that after an attack of illness caused by 
bacteria there appeared in the watery part of the blood certain 
things that prevented bacteria from growing. 

Where did these things come from ? 

Probably they are made by some of the different kinds of 
white cells of the body, but this is not quite certain. Within 
the last few years Sir Almroth Wright has brought forward a 
new theory, that the blood contains a substance w’'hich pre- 
pares the bacteria for the eating of the white cells. He calls 
these things Opsonins ” from the Greek verb meaning to 
season or ‘‘ to prepare food for ”. By a long series of most 
ingenious and beautiful experiments he proved that the white 
cells by themselves were not able to eat up bacteria, but if 
^opsonins were present in the serum they would do so eagerly. 
These opsonins were in fact like good cooks who tempt the 
appetites of their employers by making savoury dishes for them. 

Where these opsonins are made no one has yet discov- 
ered, but some day we shall know. 
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In the meantime, however, we know how to’ make the 
body produce those opsonins and so can protect it against the 
attacks of disease germs. 

WJien ii person has recovered from an infectious disease, 
tlie cells of his body haA^e made opsonins, by the help of which 
the white cells eat up the germs of that disease at once, and 
s(.) prevent them doing harm. 

To make the matter quite clear, let me put the case this 

way. 

Bacteria in the body do not harm it on account of their 
actual presence. The harm they do is caused by the poison 
they produce in the course of their life. This poison injures 
the body just as any other poison, such as arsenic, for instance, 
does. The body however resents the presence of this poison, 
and proceeds to fight against it by producing an antidote to it. 
The struggle of tlie body against this poison produced disturb- 
ance among the cells of the body commonwealth, which is 
shown by fever and other signs and symptoms of disease. If 
time and strength are granted, the body produces enough 
antidote to destroy the poison of the bacteria, and the patient 
recovers. The recovered person still has the power of pro- 
ducing this antidote, so any fresh germs are at once killed by 
it and no second illness will arise. The person has become 
immune. 

Can w'e imitate nature in this matter *? Can we make 
immune V Yes, we can. AVe can catch the bacteiia of 
disease and grow them in our laboratories and keep them 
alive until they have made enough poison for our purpose. 
We can then kill them by heat or antiseptics and so prepare a 
mixture of dead bacteria and their poisons. 

The bacteria being dead cannot make any more poison, 
and the poison being a lifeless chemical substance cannot in- 
c'*‘ease in amount. If then we take this lifeless preparation 
and put a little into the body, the body will react to it and 
produce the required antidote. The body is thus prepared to 
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defend itself against the disease caused by these special genus 
without the inconvenience and danger of an actual attack of 
the disease itself. It was in such ways that Pasteur was able 
to protect the sheep of France against anthrax, and fowls 
against chicken-cholera, and it was he who called all such 
preparation vaccines ’’ in honour of Jenners’ discoveiy of 
vaccination against small -pox, though they have nothing what- 
ever to do with the cow (vacca). Most of you are familiar with 
anti-plague vaccine used so largely in India foi* protecting 
people against plague and anti-typhoid vaccine so much talked 
about at present in connection with our army in France and 
elsewhere. 

The need of co-operation between 
neighbours in the development 
of building estates."^ 

[By H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President of the Koyal 
Institute of British Architects. 

T he title of this pamphlet does not convey a very accurate 
idea of its subject-matter. It is true that theie are 
numerous references to the advantages of co-operation 
in building activities, but these are more or less incidental, 
and are only introduced as subsidiary to the main argument. 

The real substance of Mr. Orr’s lectures will be found to 
be an uncompromising criticism of the present building 
regulations and building practices in Bombay, a criticism 
which will, we imagine, convince most of those interested in 
such questions, that there is indeed urgent need for revision 
of a drastic and comprehensive character. 

We are most of us familiar with the story of the mythic- 
al Irishman who thought to lengthen his blanket by cutting 
a strip off the top and sewing it on to the bottom. Now the 
present state of affairs in Bombay reminds me somewhat of 

^ Two lectures delivered before the Borabay Co-operative Housing Associa- 
tion by the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Orr, o.s.i., I.C.S., Ohairman of the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust, 
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this story, with the procedure reversed. AVhile some are 
endeavouring to lengthen the blanket, i.e., increase the light 
and air, others are simultaneously cutting an equal measure 
of the otlier end so that finally the result is the same 
and matters remain pretty much as they were. 

It is gratifying to see that Mr. Orr is hopeful that an 
improved state of affairs is imminent, as we consider that he 
has an easy task in proving that under existing conditions 
the aspirations of Bombay towards better housing are un- 
likely to be realized. As an illustration of this we may quote 
the sixth paragraph of his paper : 

“ How rapidly the Bombay slums aregrowing is shown by certain 
building statistics collected at my instance by the Municipal 
Engineer. I find that in 1914-15, the total floor area in newly 
completed buildings or additions to existing buildings aggregated 
93,338 sq. yds. This is probably below the average for normal 
years, as building operations received a check in 1914 on account of 
the war. Still the magnitude of these figures shows how important 
it is that new building operations should be under sufficiently strict 
Municipal control to ensure that the newly created residential 
quarters fully satisfy the requirements of up-to-date sanitary 
standards. Now, of these 93,338 sq. yds. about one-third roughly 
is in new buildings on Improvement Trust Estates and may there- 
fore be taken to be satisfactory from the sanitary point of view. 
The remainder— over 60,000 sq. yds.— is in buildings outside the 
Improvement Trust estates. The Municipal Engineer is always 
complaining that he has to pass plans because they involve no 
breach of existing bye-laws though h‘e feels they ought to be vetoed 
because they tend to the creation of slums. I once asked him 
whether as many as half the cases he has to pass are seriously open 
to objection and he replied nearer three-quarters . At this figure 
the floor area added to slums in 1914 was about 45,000 sq. yds., 
sufficient according to the limit of 26 sq. ft. per head laid down in sec. 
379A (4) of the Bombay Gity Municipal Act to accommodate over 
16,000 adults. This shows how important it is that there should 
be no further procrastination about amending the Municipal bye- 
laws,*’ 
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Paragraph 11 also gives a vivid picture of another 
method by which congestion is accentuated : 

“There are a few cases of houses to which it is proposed to 
add additional storeys, thereby intensifying the insanitary conditions 
that arise from tbe sites and those immediately adjacent to them 
being already overcrowded with buildings 

‘ The records of the Undria Street Improvement Scheme area 
show that since 1901: — 

(a) Out of 41 houses in this scheme 14 had a loft removed 
and one extra storey added and the average assessment per house 
had gone up from Rs. 441 to Rs. 867. 

(b) One house had 2 extra storeys added and the assess- 
ment had gone up from Rs. 338 to Rs. 1,437. 

(c) 19 houses had minor sanitary improvements made in 
them, and the average assessment per house had gone ui- from 
Rs. 545 to Rs. 998. 

(d) Seven houses had been pulled down and new houses 
erected and the average assessment i.er house had increased from 
Rs. 537 to Rs. 2,388. 

(e) The total assessment had therefore more than doubled 
in the interval between 1901 and 1913.’ ” 

The plan (printed on the opposite page) showing existing 
structures on a site auctioned in December 1909 will give a 
good idea of the present possibilities in the direction of 
overbuilding. 

Now at this point Mr. Orr introduces the proposition that 
co-operation may be regarded as a possible remedy for these 
defects but almost immediately returns to his attack on the 
building regulations of Bomba}, in which he has, alas, only 
too easy a task. In reference to Larnington Road we read : — 

“ When the first three houses were put up few people would have 
suspected that a slum was being created. Most of the rooms in the 
two corner houses were excellently lighted and ventilated and even 
in the middle one there were comparatively few rooms open to 
objection, because the backs were in echslon and there was no 
building behind them. But subsequently the open spaces in the rear 
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wyru u|j ; j*-very \\miv one or two new houses built ; the 

side pass'ig.'s b'etoveeii the original fclirou houses became blockel by 
ntwv Imustis ; and now there is not a single back room in any of the 
houses in this bl«)ck wdiich is adeqinUrily lighted and ventilated- 
If you go into thcr^i* houses \ou will diid that on account of the l^ad 
smells from these narrow gullies, into which light seldom penetra- 
tes and into which too many residents throw refuse from their 
wdndows, especially from kitchens, [)eople have to kee]) their win- 
dows closed so tliat their rooms are not only dark but without 
ventilation. There are similar blocks on either side of the one 
sluwn ill the model, and insanitary as they are now, they wdli 
become even wmrse wlveii the neig'hbouring lands are built on, unless 
the owners of the houses w’iiich now look over open land arrange 
with their neighbours to secure tlie adjacent stri))s of land from 
ever being built over. 

‘‘There are many such areas upon which slums are being created 
before our eyes under the existing hye-hws and many more will 
be created if the Municipality do not amend their bye-laws and let 
people know beforehand that rooms newly constructed now will not 
necessarily be treated hereafter as fit for human habitation just 
because they comply with the existing bye-laws.” 

And further on : 

“I may cow turn to a difierent class of cases, via., house sites 
in large open areas with houses dotted about here and there at long 
intervals. Here there is a less obvious, but none the less serious, 
process of what must ultimately be slum formation going on. Take 
the case of Mahim. Here the main fault is that there are few I'oads 
and no di'ains and no general plan for develo}ment of future roads 
and <lrains. The houses arc in some larts so scattered that the 
casual observer might attach no importance to the enforcement of 
building bye-laws. The evils that are being created will not be 
generally recognised until the houses are more congested. But 
then perhaps it will be realised that houses have been allo\ved to 
spring up just anyhow and anywhere, so that it is impossible to 
construct many roads without demolishing many houses. Only 
recently we have had several cases in which the Municipal 
Engineer warned the Municipality that unless wdthin six months 
they decided upon certain lines as the lines of certain roads 
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he would have to allow houses blocking those lines to be con- 
structed ; and yet, so little is the mischief that is being done by the 
random erection of houses realised by the Municipality, that in 
some cases those intervals of 4 or 6 months were allowed to elapse 
before the Committee to whom the Municipality referred the 
Engineer’s report was even convened to discuss the matter; and 
now some of those houses are under construction. 

“ One great trouble in Mahim is that houses are allowed to be 
built without any better means of access than the 8, passage pres- 
cribed by the Municipal bye-laws ; and too often a street to which 
this 8 passage gives access is a mere water way or a narrow wind- 
ing foot/path hundreds of yards away from the nearest pueca road.” 

At this point it is, however, time that we looked into 
Mr. Orr’s advocacy of co-operation. Now co-operation is, as we 
know, an excellent thing — and both in commerce and in biiildiiig 
it has achieved some notable results — but we feel Ixoimd to [)oint 
out that it is not the panacea for sanitary ailments that the 
author of this paper seems to imagine it to be. The reason 
for this must be made clear. The character of building depends 
on the standard appreciated by those who build and not on the 
economic method by which the operations are carried on. 
Thus it is just as easy to co-operate for the purpose oi erecting 
a money making slum as for that of creating a garden village ; 
those actuated by greed of gain will build the one, those with 
higher ideals, the other. The undoubted fact that co-opera- 
tion has been more usually employed by the latter class is 
easily explained. Co-operation will not pi’oduce a much more 
remunerative slum than individual effort ; but it is necessar\' 
to secure the superior scheme against the individualist specu- 
lator. 

While maintaining our view, which is that progress in 
building does not result from the employment of co-operation, 
unless this is backed up by superior ideals of life we must 
therefore seek first to see if these ideals are in existence 
before we can hope to give them scope by means of co-ope- 
rative effort. 
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Let US refei* a^ain to the docuiuent before us;' 

Take, for example, the Lamiagton Boad plots. Who can blame 
the man who built on those hrst three plots for building over nearly 
the whole of his land, when he was sure that the more residential 
tioor are a in a house he could show to an intending purchaser the 
bigger the trice he would be able to squeeze out of him ? And who 
can blame the purchaser for jumping at this bait, if he knew that he 
could easily find tenants who would not realise the risk of being 
shut in by new buildings or object to having such nairow dark gullies 
just outside their rooms ? I hope these purchasers will soon repent 
their bargain, when with the rise in the general standard of comfort 
and the erection of more houses satisfying modern sanitary standards, 
they find that their tenants will leave them or onlv stay on their 
making a material reduction in the rent.” 

This quotfition does not promise much at the start, though 
it ends with a note of hope for the future. We feel that there 
IS perhaps a justification for tins liopefulness when we read as 
follows : 

'‘Tenants are already grumbling at the rents, having regard to 
the discomforts they have to put up with, and compare their lot 
unfavourably with that of the tenants of the large blocks recently 
built by the same builder at the south end of Hughes Boad. These 
buildings were put up in accordance with the plans passed by the 
Trust satisfying the rule, and their present amenities are 

permanently preserved by the Trust’s conditions requiring certain 
open spaces in the reai of the building to be kept permanently free 
of any structures.” 

And as, moreover, co-operative building has already been 
carried out under the auspices of the Bombay Improvement 
Trust, there is every reason to expect that in time the advan- 
tages of healtliy homes will be increasingly appreciated. This 
influence will, however, take a long time to permeate the coin- 
munity as a whole and the hope of an advance in tliis direction 
must on no account be used as an excuse for not immediately 
adopiiing regulations to prevent the bad types of housing now 
permitted. 
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It is Giertainly a point to the good that we are entitled 
to assume that the Bombay Improvement Trust is well 
disposed towards co-operative efforts having for their aim im- 
proved conditions of housing. We do not know how far its 
existing powers enable it to afford support to such schemes, luit 
we imagine that a great uplift could be given if tlie Trust 
with its financial resources could guarantee co-operative 
schemes of which it approved as sound, and thus facilitate 
borrowing from the existing banks, or the formation of a 
co-operative banking society for this specific purpose. 

The second part of Mr. Orr's lecture deals witli the exist- 
ing slums of Bombay and the manner in which they have been 
allowed to grov/ up. The quotation of a note by Mr. Kissan 
will give some idea of the existing state of affairs : 

“There are in Bombay large areas covered with the foul slums 
which called into existence the City Improvement Trust. It is not 
uncommon to find a continuous area of buildings each occupying 
practically the whole site on which it stands. Each building may 
be surrounded almost entirely by a dark, narrow gully w^hich, in the 
absence of any possibility of installing a proper dr linage system, is 
an open drain containing the waste ^vater used for domestic purposes, 
and defiled also with urine, with excreta overflowing from the privy 
baskets, and, with all kinds of refuse thrown out of windows. Ex- 
cept for some small dirty interior chauks, these gullies may constitute 
the only access of light and air to the rooms in the buildings. Most 
of the rooms have obviously no proper supply of light and air and 
many of them are dark hovels which no breath of fresh air ever 
reaches. Often such sm^ll windows as look out on the narrow 
passage cannot be opened at all because of the foulness of the gullies 
and because of the fear that rubbish and filth thrown out of windosvs 
will enter the rooms. But lack of light and air is by no means the 
only fault of such dwellings. There is also the very imperfect drain- 
age which results from the crowded nature of the sites, and the 
dampness of soil due to this insufficient drainage and other causes. 
Dwelling rooms are too small and too low. Yards and compounds 
are not decently paved. Proper arrangements for disposal of refuse 
are absent.” 
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Interesting diagraius are appended showing the gradual 
enlargement of buildings wliich lias resulted in the present 
eongestion and sliuu eonditions. We reproduce a typical one' 
adding the descri])tive notes. 

Perhaps, as shown in the first line of the diagram, the owners 
of the two houses shown, let as call them A an I B, had, to begin 
with, a little open space between the street and the house. Privies 
were built at the bottom of the back compound right on the 
sw^eper’sguUy. 

Some years later both house were enlarged as shown in the 
second line. B retained his front compound and A put an “ota’' 
first and tiien perhaps a weather shade supported on posts and 
subsequently a puhlca covered verandah and in the rear ha erected 
an extra room by the same kind of lean-to arrangement. 

A few years later these houses passed to richer owners and 
both were enlarged as shown in line 3. 

‘'Later on A found it convenient to add a storey to his privy 
block and B having already extended his house as far back as was 
possible, so that the upward direction was the only one in which he 
could extend it, added a new upper storey. 

" In course of time the demand for accommodation and, con- 
sequently, rents steadily increased in the neighbourhood in spite of 
the growth of insanitary conditions due to the extension of houses 
upwards and outwards, the reduction of the air space and the in- 
creased use of privies ; so A seeing how B had profited by extending 
his house, re -constructed his own house, adding a new storey to It. 
Both sites had now become thoroughly congested and insanitary and 
if the tenants had not been tied down by custom to enduring these 
conditions and remaining in the places in which their fathers had 
lived, they would have sought healthier accommodation elsewhere. 
But as they did not, rents still remained at a high pitch in spite of 
plague; and encouraged by these high rents* some of the owners, in 
spite of the expense to which they were put by being required to cut 
out one set of rooms in each house to form a chauk under the Ei^i- 
demic Diseases Act, actually took the opportunity to add even a 
third uppyr storey which made congestion worst congested and 
brought things to the pass they have now reached.” 
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Next •we find set forth the difficulties standing in the 
way of any compL-ehensive method for dealing with tliese 
conditions together with the author’s suggestions for schemes 
under which several owners may agree to provide nun-eased 
light and air on a basis equitable to those concerned and 
possibly with some contribution from the Trust to diiuinish 
the immediate loss of income. The following extracts will 
give a general idea of Mr. Orr’s views on this aspect ol the 
problem ; 

“Houses are being cut back so that theie is an open space 20 ft. 
broad between the backs of opposite house. On either side of this 
space the height of the house is limited to 40 ft. so that all rear 
rooms satisfy the rule. The horrible side gullies between 

houses are being abolished ; privies are being converted into W. Os, 
connected with a sewer running down tne centre of the 20 ft. space ; 
sullage water instead of fouling the narrow spaces between houses 
is taken underground into these sewers ; the central passage is being 
sloped and tarred so that rain water may run off it into the storm 
water drains along the streets. This central passage will serve as a 
safe play-ground for children who now have no play-ground but 
the street. 

This work is still in progress ; and it is interesting to see the 
backs of houses being gradually taken down and to note the im- 
provement effected thereby. Within a year the whole character of 
this area will have been completely changed and, I am sure, the 
residents of neighbouring slums will want us to come and do similar 
work there. 

Some one may wall ask why not carry on this good work and 
extend this method of improvement to the neighbouring slums ? 
Well, if the Trust had unlimited funds at their disposal, I am sure, 
they would be glad to do so ; but the trouble is that this work is 
very expensive and involves considerable delay. 

The public purse can never stand such a strain as this system 
demands, if it is to be applied to the whole of the Bomba >• slums, 
the area of which is already well over a thousand acres and is 
annually extendiag by reason of the inadequacy of the control which 
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ihe existing law and by-laws give the Municipality over building 
operitions and estite development. 

As the law now stands, the Trust can be compelled to acquire 
the whole of a house if they propose to acquire any part of it ; and it 
is the cos of acquiring whole houses tliat makes these schemes so 
expensive. 

There used to be the same difficulty in England : and it was 
met by an amendment of the Housing of the W'orking Classes Act 
empowering the Local Authority to acquire parts of houses which is 
wliat we want to be able to do here. 

We also want to be able, like Local Authorities in England, to 
lew contributions from owners of houses towards the cost of th i 
creation of open spaces by which those houses benefit. 

I think I have said enough to show the urgent necessity of 
putting a stop to the sweating of building sites in the interests of 
the slum-dweller. It is not so obvious that there is such a necessity 
in the interests of the slum-owner. It may at first appear that 
every increase in rentable floor area means an increase in rents and 
thej’efore in profits for the slum-owner; I am afraid it is true 
that a good many slum-owners have had this fiscal profit in view 
rather than the interests of their tenants when they have added 
new storeys to their buildings and, undoudtedly, so long as they 
can keep their rooms full and their old tenants stick to them and 
bring them new tenants from their friends upcountry in spite of 
the deterioration of their surroundings and the risk, which they are 
too ignorant to appreciate, of getting such diseases as tuberculosis 
themselves and taking it home to their upcountry villages, so long 
the slum-owners* profits will continue to increase. But this 
increase cannot go on indefinitely. A point must at length be 
reached at which the over-sweating of the land causes such intensi- 
fication of slum evils that the local authority must step in 
and veto the occupation of the worst rooms even if the tenants 
have not themselves suffered so mucli from their surroundings as 
to be forced to seek other quarters in more healthy surroundings. In 
this way a selfish slum-owner who has pushed on wfith the exten- 
sion of his own building regardless of the effect on his neighboui’S 
and has thus encouraged his neighbours to follow the same com*se 
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may ultimately be hoisted on his own petard and tiud it impossible to 
get tenants to maintain his old' profits or sell his property. 

If slum-owners do not avail themselves of the Trust’s offers of 
help, the depreciation of their slums must inevitably set in in the 
near future and ultimately it will be possible to acquire the slums 
without great loss to the public purse. But meanwhile I can only 
repeat my emphatic opinion that it is the bounden duty of the Local 
Authority to alter the law and by-laws so as to sto], the furthei* 
sweating of building sites beyond the stage marked down by 
the standard of lighting and ventilation; and this not only in 
the interests of the slum-dwellers but in the interests of the slum- 
owners, the interests of public health and the interests of the public 
purse.” 


Village Panchayats in Baroda. 

I N refreshing contrast with the apathy met with in British 
India regarding the resuscitation of the village panchayats 
is the optimistic and sympathetic report issued by the 
Baroda State on the success of the village pancha\'ats in that 
State. There were as many as 2,241 village boards in 1918-14, 
and how the system introduced new life in the people can be 
judged from the following extracts from the report issued by 
the State Government : — 

It is satisfactory to find that village people, especially in 
Baroda and Kadi Districts, have begun to show lively interest 
in the w^orks of their villages. Thus in Baroda, out of 184 
works completed during the year, 114 wei’e executed by villa- 
gers and only 20 were given on contract. Thus it will be seen 
that many more works were done by village agency than by 
contractual agency. 

The village Boards have also discharged their’ duties 
satisfactorily. The number of matters disposed of by the 
several village boards was 2,837 as against 1,554 in tlie previous 
year in Baroda district, 2,360 as against 1,960 in Kadi district, 
2,479 as against 1,001 in Kassari, and 1,964 as against 1,664 in 
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Anneli district; some capable village boards have been em- 
powered to try minor civil and criminal cases and this duty is 
also well discharged by those who are invested with it. 

The year under report has witnessed an important change 
in the adoption of the principle of distributing two-thirds of 
the local cess grant allotted to the taluqa boards among village 
boards in proportion to their receipts, whereby each village 
board is now in a position to supply its own wants and has not 
to depend upon the taluqa boards for its petty needs. 

Having their allotment and their needs before them they 
can now' shape and regulate their own programmes. This 
money combined with the sale proceeds of fruit trees, etc., if 
judiciously used, will gradually improve the state of the villages 
in respect of roads, wells, sanitation, etc. These boards have 
realised the importance of their 2 )osition and they are availing 
themselves of the opportunities offered to them by G-overnment 
for being useful to the whole taluqa and prant in general and 
to their own village people in particular. Their affairs are 
watched with keen interest by Government. It is hoped that 
they will prove worthy of this new trust reposed in them by 
the judicious use of the money given in their charge. 

Supersession of the Hyderabad (Sind) 
Municipality. 

T he following notification has been published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette of the 9th December 
1915 

“ Whereas, for the reasons hereinbelow stated, it appears to the 
Governor in Council that the Municipality of Hyderabad is not 
competent to perform the duties imposed on it by law, the Governor 
in Council is pleased, in exercise of the powers conferred upon him 
by section 179 of the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, to 
declare that the said Municipality is incompetent, and to supersede 
it for a period of three years with effect from the date of this order. 
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2. The reasons for this oider are as follows : — 

{a) The ^Municipality has shown itiself incapable of exercising 
proper control 07er its executive staff, this incapacity resulting, 
among other things, in the gross mismanagement of its water-supply 
installation and the occurrence of extensive defalcations in the 
municipal funds. 

{b) The Municipality has persistently neglected to take effect- 
ive measures for placing its finances on a sound basis. Instead of 
providing the required increase of revenue by resort to suitable 
taxation, it has continued to draw on its reserve funds until the latter 
is nearly exhausted, and has cut down necessary expenditure to an 
extent which has seriously impaired the efficiency of its services.” 

The Bombay Government have also published in a 
supplement to the Gazette some of the correspondence and 
the full text of the resolution which resulted in the above 
notification, and have thus given the public fairly ample 
materials to judge of the propriety or the advisability of tlie 
action taken by them. 

The charges against the Municipality were pretty serious 
— bad finance, extravagance, and worse, raiding the reserve 
fund, defalcations, intrigues and an utter lack of discipline 
among the staff, an ineffiicient audit and so on — a pretty 
formidable list indeed for any Municipality to answer. The 
defence of the municipality for this portentous charge is 
not before us ; we should have very much liked to have 
read it, for in some respects, it was evidently satisfactory, 
or, in the language of Government, '^in certain respects the 
Municipality has been able to place its proceedings in a some- 
what less unfavourable light than originally appeared from 
the statement of charges.” This is a very guarded — we w^ere 
about to say a very grudging — admission from the Govea-n- 
ment. But why have the Government published the chargCvS 
alone in extenso and not one word of the defence ? 

Now, we do not think that the Government should, on 
no account and on no occasion, take strong action against a 
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Municipality. We are free to confess that in certain circum- 
stances we should ourselves recommend the extreme step of 
superseding a Municipal body and when we read the notes of 
charges we had an uncomfortable feeling that extreme measures 
were required in this case. But we were surprised to see that 
the Goveiuiment memorandum on the unpublished defence of 
the Municipality was vague, weak and halting in giving reasons 
for the step they meant to take. For whatever sins of omission 
and commission the Hyderabad Municipality may have been 
guilty of, the Government said that they would not interfere 
with the constitution of the Municipality or with individual 
Councillors, if the council accepted two suggestions made by 
the Government. They were, first, to appoint a Municipal 
Commissioner as the executive head instead of an elected 
Chairman or chief officer, and secondly, to impose direct 
taxation on a property basis.” 

Now if the appointment of a strong, trained officer as the 
chief executive head was one of the two remedies indicated by 
the symptoms, we are entitled to ask how far the Commissioner 
had duly performed his duties in guiding and advising and 
supervising the affairs of the Municipality. For things 
cannot go bad all on a sudden. One can easily understand 
that a body of 24 men — of whom 16 are elected non-officials 
without careful training in the art of running an office — might 
have blundered with the best of intentions. And if some of 
them w^ere timid or corrupt, the case would be worse. Surely 
the law gives ample powers to the Commissioner to set right 
incipient mischief. Did he exercise them judiciously or did he 
too let things slide until one day he suddenly woke up and 
found that affairs slid down to a very low abyss ? If so, we 
cannot congratulate the Governments’ own executive officers. 

Nor can we congratulate the Government on the suavity 
of their language in asking the Municipality to adopt the 
remedies suggested by them. It is really a case of the pistol 
in hand and the demand for your money or }'our life, and if 
11 
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the Municipality showed some self-respect and did not yield 
at once, we find it difficult to say that it behaved foolishly. 

The Municipality agreed ""to the demand for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner, but desired that that experiment 
should be limited for a period of three years. There is 
nothing unreasonable in this request. But tlie Bombay 
Government chose to regard this as an evasion of the demand. 
They seem to regard the request of the Municipality as illegal. 
We confess we have not been able to find any illegality 
whatever in this request — and we have really studied some 
law. The very fact that the Bombay Government have had 
recourse to this argument seems to us to show that the case 
against the Municipality was not quite so serious as to merit 
its absolute supersession. 

As for the second demand — to impose a property tax — the 
Municipality definitely rejected it and suggested alternative 
methods of raising money. We should have very much liked 
to know what exactly the Municipality suggested. They must 
have been fairly plausible, for the Government say that they 

would not have rejected them and insisted on the 

immediate adoption of the Government proposal, had the Munici- 
pality signified its unqualified acceptance of the proposal for the 
appointment of a Municipal Commissioner. He wouhl have been 
prepared in that case to allow the question of increased taxation to 
remain for a time in abeyance in the expectation that the thorough 
overhauling of the administrative machinery of the Municipality 
and the careful examination of its resources and expenditure which 
would ensure on the appointment of a Municipal Commissioner 
would place that body in a position to obtain a clearer view of the 
condition of its finances and visualise more definitely the require- 
ments of the situation.'’ 

Here then is the head and front of the Municipality’s 
offence in the last resort ! It did not unconditionally surrender 
its powers to a Municipal Commissioner ; it agreed only for a 
term of three years. Would not three years have been fairly 
sufficient to enable a good Municipal Commissioner to put the 
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office in order, weed out inefficient or undesirable men, over- 
haul the administrative machinery and set forth a clearer 
view of its financial position. We are sorry to note that, 
even if the Government had good justification for their action, 
they should have so weakly given up their case in presenta- 
tion. For as the final resolution runs, it is impossible for an 
outsider who has some sympathy for self-governing bodies to 
escape the feeling that the Hyderabad Municipality had less 
than justice done to it ! 

We hope the Government would not again treat the 
representations of a Municipality so cavalierly. The Bombay 
Government’s action is in marked contrast with what the 
Madras Government have recently done in the case of the 
Guntur Municipality. 

Local Boards in the United Provinces. 

T he draft rules proposed to be introduced under the United 
Provinces District Board Act have been published in 
^the United Provinces Gazette of the 9th October 1915, 
from which we see that the Local Funds have not, in those 
Provinces, been so completely separated from the Government 
Departments as in Madras. Whereas the District Boards in 
Madras have entire control over the Public Works’ staff 
employed by them, the superior officers of that staff are under 
Government control in those Provinces. It is only the subordi- 
nate staff that these Boards have power to appoint and the 
qualifications requii’ed from the candidates for these appoint- 
ments have been presented by these rules. These qualifications 
are what should be possessed by every candidate seeking 
employment in a technical department like the Public Works. 

2. The salary of these appointments varies from Es. 30 
to Es. 80 per mensem and provision has been made for special 
promotions up to Es. 150 per mensem in case of approved 
service. There is no provision in the rules for deserving men 
being drafted to the superior appointments as they are entirely 
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under the control of Government. As the superior appoint- 
ments in Madras are also in the gift of the Local Boards 
in Madras, capable men in the subordinate ranks have the 
prospect of being drafted on to the superior service, wliich is 
an incentive to capable men entering the service even in tlie 
subordinate grades. The pay and the prospects are not very 
attractive in those Provinces and it may be doubted whether 
really efficient men will be attracted to that service. 

3. The power of appointment, promotion and punishment 
of these subordinates is vested entirely in the Local Boards 
but the Commissioner is requested to see that men are not 
kept too long in a district, by transferring them from one 
district to another. Although the rules require that the consent 
of the Boards concerned should be obtained before effecting 
such transfers, we would have been gladder if such a 
provision is removed, as it is likely to fetter the discretion 
of the District Boards to some extent. 

The Madras Legislative Council. 

{Contributed.) 

I T will greatly interest our readers to know that Local 
Self-G-overnment absorbed a considerable portion of the 
attention of the Madras Legislative Council at its last 
sittings from 23rd to 27th November. More than a dozen 
interpellations, and 16 out of the 22 resolutions actually taken 
up dealt with that subject. If only the important truths 
threshed out during the five days’ sittings are clearly impi-essed 
on the Government and the public, they would have done real 
and useful service. 

Lor many years, and especially since the publication of 
the Decentralisation Commission Report, an amendment of 
the Municipal and Local Boards Acts for the advancement 
of Local Self-Government has been expected by the people. 
Since the famous Resolution of Lord Ripon of 1SH2 and the 
Acts of 1884 based thereon, there has been no statutory- 
attempt to recognise the advance this presidency has made 
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in 'edacation and ability to direct local affairs. The Govern- 
ment have promised at various times that they would usher 
fin Bills to amend the Acts. The answer given to question 
No. 55 at the last meeting seemed to imply that a Bill for the 
.general amendment of the District Municipalities Act, 1884, 
would be introduced by Government during the course of the 
year. 

But the only Bill introduced relates to the municipal 
control of noise and disturbance created by factories, etc., 
.and it has been stated that no general revision of the Acts is 
.to be introduced either this year or the next. This in itself is 
sufficiently di^c^m ruling. But the statement of the Hon’ble 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer in discussing resolution No. XXIII 
on .the agenda, that the Government cannot place before the 
.public or local bodies any draft bill till they know that the 
•Government of India will accept it, makes matters worse. A 
.‘Special officer for amending these Acts has been at work for 
■several months and all the Bills must have been made ready 
long ago. Are we then to understand from the Hon’ble 
Member’s statement that the Bills prepared after such great 
efforts are found to be materially defective? If so, is the 
Madras Government’s proposal too liberal or too illiberal for 
the acceptance of the Government of India ? In any case, the 
public that has no chance of learning what passes behind the 
curtain can never expect that the Government of India with 
the Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair as the holder of the Local 
Self-Government portfolio will stand in the way of a liberal 
advance and must content itself with earnestly entreating the 
Goverments-more especially the Madras Government-not to 
dash all their hopes to the ground by a chill refusal to provide 
the amendments necessary for the progress of the country. 

The Government no doubt promised (on that resolution and 
.the next) to invite opinions of local bodies as to what amend- 
ments are necessary and to give the public opportunities of 
criticising the Bills. This does not commit the Government 
±0 bring in their Bills within any limit of time and in fact may 
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furnish a good excuse for delaying them for years — more 
especially if the suggested reforms are not quite palatable to 
them. It behoves local bodies to send m their reports as soon 
as they receive the promised communication from Government 
or, at any rate, without undue delay, and to request the Goveiii- 
ment to expedite their Amendment Bills. 

Tuiming next to the resolution praying for a committee 
to inquire and report on the reforms needed in the Local 
Boards, it is difficult to appreciate the Government’s reasons 
for opposing it. The Decentralisation Commission Eeport is too- 
general and does not embrace all the points that can be sug- 
gested for such reform. The Madras Government that is 
willing to follow the Bombay Government after the hitter’s 
experiment in introducing non-official presidents for District 
Boards should prove a success has no such desire to follow that 
Government in this matter. A similar Committee was formed 
in Bombay and it submitted its report. We have not yet re- 
ceived a copy of that report but as non-official members had 
taken part in framing it, we confidently expect it to be pro- 
gressive and to recommend a distinct and perceptible step or 
two extending the popular franchise and increasing the powers 
and responsibility of non-officials. The Madras Government has 
evidently a horror of committees holding public inquiries and 
a strong dislike of public criticism. No other inference can be 
drawn from their refusal (in answer to interpellations) to pub- 
lish the replies of District Boards to the question addressed to 
them about the desirability of excluding officials from election 
to District Boards and to the question of prescribing qualifica- 
tions for District Board Engineers, and their opposition to 
Resolution No, VII praying for publication of the opinions of 
Judges, Revenue Board members, district officers and other 
persons consulted on the institution of village panchayats as 
recommended by the Decentralisation Commission has no 
other significance. On that Resolution they were willing to 
publish the opinions of the Local Bodies and private persons 
consulted but those of Government officials were declared 
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confidential. A suggestion was put forward in the discussion 
that confidential portions may be deleted and an expurgated 
form of these opinions may be published. But these have 
obviously little or no value. The rejection of that resolution 
confirms the general fears that the ‘‘ angle of vision ” of the 
Madras Government has hardly changed and that they still 
are retaining all their methods of secret administration while 
the air is full of cries in favour of increased participation by 
the people. Officials who write up reports on matters of jpublic 
importance ought to note distinctly the possibility of future 
publication of their views and adopt suitable chastened language 
to express them and if in exceptional cases there should 
happen to remain reasons of state policy to keep something 
secret, such extraordinary documents alone may be marked 
and treated as confidential. 

Begarding the opening up of opportunities to non- 
officials to help the administration as non-official presidents of 
District Boards and as members of the Sanitary Board, there 
was a keen and lively discussion. On both subjects the non- 
official members brought up an amount of cogent reasoning and 
the force of precedents in other provinces. But it was all in 
vain. Government took a most regrettable attitude of opposi- 
tion. It was nouse pointing to Bombay or Bengal. The Bombay 
Government had accepted a resolution that District BoardPresi- 
dents should be elected — evidently from non-officials or officials 
just as the Boai'ds might prefer. But the Hon’ble Sir P. S, 
Sivaswami Iyer stated that he would prefer to wait and see 
what is done in Bombay and with what success. The 
Decentralisation Commission Eeport recommending the con- 
tinuance of officials (collectors and their deputies and tahsildars 
even) as presidents of the District and Taluk Boards was also 
strongly relied on by him. He, however, could not answer the 
position that Commission’s reasonings had been shown to 
be faulty in or in application to the case of this presidency, 
where non-official presidents for Taluk Boards have been 
found and have turned out a distinct success, not in one but 
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dozens of cases, and no harm has resulted from the dissociation 
of the official from his “ Local Fund Branch.” 

After such clear evidence it is a lame excuse to plead that 
competent men for the presidentship of District Boards are 
not to be found. The Hon’ble Mr. Gillman said that retii’ed 
men were wanting in vitality and active men too busy with 
their special business. But there were retired men in the 
Legislative Council whose work as chairmen of municipal 
councils has been acknowledged by Government Ke])orts tt> be 
satisfactory and also active (non-officials) businessmen whose 
success as Taluk Board presidents was similarly acknowledged. 
To take one more instance, we may refer to G. 0. 1452 L. 
dated Sth October 1915 just now received. There Govern- 
ment say of the non-official Taluk Board president of Salem 
that he travelled over almost every road in his jurisdiction 
and that his relations with the membei-s of the Board and 
revenue officials were marked by cordiality. Why then harp 
any longer on the broken chord of want of capable men ? 
We cannot refrain from the question whether the non- 
official ranks furnishing men for the Council of the Sec3*etary 
of State, the executive and other councils and boards in this 
country are too poor to furnish men for presiding over District 
Boards, A bye issue raised in the discussion whether the 
District Boards are now “lifeless” did not deserve the 
prominence given to it by some Honourable Members. No 
doubt the official presidents might spare a few moments out of 
their busy day for Local Fund work. But no one can gainsay 
the distinct advantage of an enthusiastic full timed non-official 
at the head of the Local Fund administration in a district — one 
who can put fresh life in every branch of it. The main issue 
is whether non-official gentlemen are available and as there is 
so much of evidence or bonafide assertion from responsible 
quarters of the existence of such gentlemen, the Govea-nment 
should at least call for a report from the Collectors and District 
Boards if any such gentlemen are found in their districts. He 
will be a rash man who asserts that all these replies will prove 
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the absence of a even a single gentleman fit to take np the 
Presidentship. Indeed, there are now vice-presidents of such 
boards who are doing the entire work of the District Boards 
and either from such gentlemen or from the ranks of suc- 
cessful non-official presidents of Taluk Boards and even from 
outside their ranks a few names could be singled out to 
make a start in a few selected districts as proposed in the 
Hoffible Mr. B. V. Narasimmier’s resolution. On the ques- 
tion of adding a few non-officials to the Sanitaiy Board the 
Government's reavsons for not accepting the resolution were 
equally feeble. Besides the fact that other provinces in- 
cluded such non-officials in their Sanitary Boards, there is 
also the recommendation of the Government of India in their 
latest despatch on Local Self-Government in favour of the 
extension of that principle to this province. The Hon’ble 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer opposed the resolution and asked 
in what way “except numerically” non-officials could add 
to the strength of the Sanitary Board and ventured to state 
that the local knowledge of the non-officials would be con- 
fined to their districts, and the proper financial control of the 
Sanitary Board should be exercised by the finance committee 
•of the Legislative Council, wffiich contains an equal number 
•of officials and non-officials. One is shocked somewhat to 
hear from a gentleman who was till lately a “non-official ” 
himself that such non -officials can never render any service 
on Sanitary Boards. They could not merely furnish “ local 
knowledge ” but also the popular view of many questions 
which the experts on one side and the I. C. S. officer on the 
•other would never be able to put forward. There are now some 
4 or 5 members of the Sanitary Board consisting of the Chief 
Engineer, Sanitary Commissioner, Member of the Revenue 
Board and one or two other European officers. If the Govern- 
ment do not believe that non-officials have much local 
knowledge of districts not represented by them, how much 
of such knowledge is possessed by the gentlemen now com- 
posing the Board ? As for the control of schemes by the Bhnance 
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Committee long after the Sanitary Board has passed them,, 
it IS well known that it is totally different from that 'which 
could be easily exerted by non-officials in the Board. It is 
very little that is left to the finance committee with its limited 
scope for work and still more limited materials to work with. 
The Grovernment tried to avoid a division on this Kesolution 
by assuring’ the mover the Hon’ble Mr. M. Bamachandra Bao- 
that they would still consider what should be done. But as the 
Hon’ble mover stated, he had on two previous occasions moved 
and withdrawn the matter to give them time for considera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the mere fact that the resolution 
has been defeated by Government is no reason to prevent a 
further consideration of the subject as promised and that the 
further consideration will be attended with tangible rusults. 

The subject of the greatest importance dealt with by the 
Council was the question of village pimchaNid^. The first nine 
resolutions related to it and they took up a whole day. Besolu- 
tions 1 and 2 voiced the discontent of the non-official members 
in not having been given an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion before Government issued their G. 0. 1410 L. dated 
2nd October 1915 and asked for a comm it te of officials- 
and non-officials to report on the measures necessary for 
r'-i.'ibli'-h'T.g village panchayats in this Presidency. The 
Government strove hard and stated that the stage for a com- 
mittee was before the G, 0. The non-officials pointed out the 
numerous defects of the proposals in that G. 0. and that a 
thorough overhauling of all the proposals by a committee was* 
the only desirable course. A sharp conflict ensued and on a 
division it was found that 20 were ranged on each side. The- 
Eesolution for the appointment of a Committee was lost by 
the casting vote of the Vice-President. This equal division 
itself ought to be a sufficient warning to the Government that 
the public are anxious that Government’s scheme for esuiblisb- 
ing village panchayats ought to be so carefully framed and 
cautiously carried out as not to result in failure. It will be an 
evil day if half a dozen deputy collectors are asked to work 
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some unliked scheme and proceed to carry it out in their 
routine fashion with results which shatter the great hopes 
of the people. Two of the resolutions, viz., H & 9, the Govern- 
ment was pleased to accept. One was for the simplification 
of union accounts which now run into some 30 or more books 
and which the new panchayats in small villages cannot hope 
to understand. The other was that in the Panchayats to be 
newly created under the G. 0., the village headman should 
not be made ex-officio chairman but that the Chairman 
should ' be elected by the Panchayat. On the question 
of initiating legislation for the establishment of Pan- 
chayats, the Government thought the present Local Boards 
Act ivould suffice, though it was pointed out that powers for 
irrigation, forest management and disposal of pett\' litigation 
could not be conferred on the Panchayat under that Act and 
that in small villages there w^ere not men enough to constitute 
separate panels for the various functions abovementioned. The 
Government promised to consider the question of amending 
the Village Munsiff’s Courts’ Act and Village Police Kegula- 
tions etc., for creating village panchayats to deal with petty 
litigation. They would then give an opportunity for the 
non-official members to discuss the question whether the 
general panchayats should be given judicial powers in each 
case and whether single villages or groups of villages were to 
be the sphere of jurisdiction for these village courts. How 
far these promises are of any use remains to be seen. The 
idea of most people is that unless the general village panchayat 
that is created now under the above G, 0. is given judicial 
power it will command little respect and it wdll be positively 
ruining it to run rival panchayats by its side exercising judicial 
powers or powers in forest or irrigation matters. How in the 
amendment of the Village Munsiffs Act etc,, the general 
panchayats now to be formed are to be reconstituted, it is hard 
to guess. Anyhow the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarnia’s resolution to 
give these elective panchayats exclusive civil and criminal juris- 
diction in petty cases has not been carried and the panchayats 
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will be started long before Sir Harold Stuart gets his amend- 
ment Acts passed. In opposing the leave for introduction of 
the Stocks Abolitipn Bill, he promised to introduce his Bills by 
November, 1915. Yet even for the next meeting, his bills do 
not appear to be ready. Pj*obably by the end of 191b they 
might be ready for the Council and might perhaps get passed. 
Meanwhile, P would be formed without judicial 

powers and without any better statutory basis than tlie in- 
adequate provisions of the Local Boards Act. As foj’ the result 
of such trial w^e can only with grave doubt and anxiety say 
'‘wait and see”. 

The qualifications of the Health Officer of Madras was 
another subject that the Council considered. 

The permanent Health Officer of the Madras Corpora- 
tion disappeared on the 22nd of September last. Nothing 
authentic has been heard of him since then, whether he is 

“lost, stolen or strayed,” it wants a Sherlock Holmes to 

discover. What is more, the appointment of his successor 
has not yet been officially announced. For that matter it is 
not officially announced whether Dr. Macdonald has vacated 
the office or whether he is only on leave of some kind or 
other. If he is on leave, the question of an acting Health 

Officer has to be considered. If he has vacated the office, a 

permanent successor to him has to be found. And although 
it is now more than two and a half months since the 
mysterious disappearance of the Health Officer, the appointing 
authority has not yet taken official cognizance of the dis- 
appearance of the permanent incumbent. In the nmantime 
the representative of the Madras Corporation in the Ijegisla- 
tive Council took the opportunity of moving a Kesolution at 
the last meeting of the Council. His motion only aimed at 
fixing the qualifications that ought to be possessed bj' the 
Health Officer of the Madras City. 

Evidently that was all that w^as possible. Eules of debate 
and other restrictions perhaps hampered the Honorable 
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Member's liberty of action in biinging the subject before the 
Council in the form in which he wanted to bring it. The 
discussion on the subject was interesting. It appears from 
the report of the debate that there is no difference of opinion 
between the Honorable mover and the Government so far as 
the qualifications of the Health Officer of Madras are concern- 
ed. That is satisfactory. But, for some reason or other, the' 
Government, though agreeing with the principle laid down in 
the Eesolution, were unable to accept it. Thereupon a most 
interesting conversation ensued between the Honorable mover 
of the Eesolution and His Excellency the President of the 
Council. The conversation was as full of mystery to the 
uninitiated as the disappearance of the Health Officer itself. 
“ Bury the past and write for an epitaph requiescat ”, said 
His Excellency the President. What if it is to be resurgam ? 
asked the Honorable mover. And between the two, the Coun- 
cil looked on — astonished, mystified, helpless. Matters ended 
there so far as the Council is concerned. We have not heard 
anything further officially yet. We w^onder whether it is to 
be requiescat or resurgam. But whatever it may be, it is. 
about time that something is done and the mystery cleared. 

Public Health and Sanitation. 

The work of Local Authorities in relation to infants * 

T he work of local authorities in securing the improvement, 
in sanitary condition, which has contributed so largely 
to the recent decline in infantile mortality has in the last 
few years been supplemented by direct action designed to 
promote the health and physical welfare of the children. A 
large number of local authorities have organised work of 
this character whlcli has in many instances reached a consi- 
derable degree of development, and there is now a general 
desire that the work should be systematised and further 
extended . 

* From the Annual Report of the Local Government Board. 
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An important starting point of effective action for the 
welfare of infants is the information which is obtained 
through the operation of the Notification of Births x\ct, 
1907. This Act, which is adoptive, provides that all births and 
still births shall be notified to the local authority within 80 
hours and it thus brings the authoiity into touch with the 
infant immediately after birth. 

Local authorities have not been slow to appreciate the 
opportunities which the Act affords for valuable woi'k in the 
interests of public health, and those authorities, who prior to 
the passing of the Act had made efforts to deal more directly 
with the problems of infant welfare, have found it desirable to 
bring the Act into force and to utilise the machinery it 
provides. 

We have on many occasions urged upon local authori- 
ties the importance of putting the Act in force in their districts, 
and on the 25th July 1913, we issued a circular dealing with 
this and other matters. 

In this circular w^e again drew’ attention to the advan- 
tages of the adoption of the xAct and to the facilities it affords 
for valuable work. 

The response to the circular has been very gratifying. 
During the year under review (1913-14), the Act which on 
the 31st March, 1913, was in force in 384 districts comprising 
56 per cent, of the population of the country has been adopt- 
ed in 201 districts with a population of 3,230,000 including 
nine county boroughs, nineteen non-county boroughs, I3i 
urban districts and 42 rural districts. 

On the 31st March 1914, the districts in which the Act 
was in force comprised 65 per cent, of the total population. 

There still remain, however, a considerable number of 
districts in which the Act is not in force, and it may, there- 
fore, be well to indicate briefly some of the advantages which 
result from its operation and the nature of the work which it 
facilitates. In the first place, mention may be made of the 
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^assistance which the Act affords in the administration of the 
Midwives Act. The desirability of bringing the administration 
■of the two Acts into more intimate relationship was pointed out 
by our medical officer in his recent report on infant and child 
mortality : and the experience of those medical officers of 
health in whose districts the Notilication of Births Act is in 
force shows that its machinery affords the most readily avail- 
able method of eliminating the uncertified midwife. 

The Notification of Births Act is also of great value 
to medical officers in enabling them to ascertain the excessive 
incidence of dead births in the practice of individual mid- 
wives and to give warnings and advice and take such other 
.action as may be needed. 

But the main importance of the Notification of Births 
Act lies in the fact that it enables personal advice to be given 
to every mother in need of it, and facilitates the removal of 
insanitary or other conditions inimical to the welfare of mother 
and child. We have on many occasions urged the appoint- 
ment of suitable women as health visitors to undertake this 
work, and much has been done by local authorities in this 
direction : on the 31st March the number of women so 
appointed exceeded 600. There can be no doubt that the 
work of these officers has been most valuable, and there is 
abundant evidence that their services are much appreciated 
in the homes which they visit. 

Before the introduction of the Notification of Births Act, 
those health authorities who had undei taken infant visiting 
were, in the main, dependant for information concerning the 
infants needing to be visited upon the registrar, who by 
courtesy supplied to the health office with a list of the births 
registered. Begistration may however be deferred until 6 weeks 
after birth, and it is during this period that the advice and 
help of a health visitor are specially important. , The 
Notification of Births Act enables this advice and help to be given 
at the earliest practical moment and it is extremely desirably 
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that in organising the work of infant nursing, medical officers, 
of health should arrange for the health visitor to visit tlie 
home within a few days of the birth. In the repoid on infant 
and child mortality, to which reference has already been made, 
it is pointed out by our medical officei* that, ideally, the first 
visit after the birth of the infant should be made by the 
inspector of midwives. 

The health visitor must be able to give advice regarding 
the feeding and clothing of the infant and upon infant hygiene 
generally. Ifc is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
breast feeding, and the medical officer of health should satisfy 
himself that every health visitor is in a position to give sound 
advice on this cardinal point, and that she is instructed to* 
impress the matter on mothers at the earliest possible moment. 

In addition toiler primary work of advising mothers, it i& 
an important part of the duty of a health visitor to have regard 
to the care of the home generally. She should bring to the 
notice of the health department all cases of nuisance, and she 
should endeavour to secure cleanliness, ventilation and ordeiv 
and, so far as posssible, the removal of conditions prejudicial to 
health. In cases where the home conditions are unsatisfactory 
frequent visits should be paid. The health visitor should 
endeavour to secure the attendance of mothers at infant 
welfare centres where such exist, so as to obtain among other 
things the advantage of medical inspection for the children 
and treatment in cases requiring treatment. 

While there is a consensus of opinion as to the value of 
the Act in facilitating administrative measures for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality and the foundation of child welfare in 
urban and industrial areas, there has not hitheilo been an 
equal recognition of the need for the Act and its attendant 
measures in rural areas. It may, however, be questioned 
whether maternal ignorance, which it is the chief function of 
the health visitor to remove, is less prevalent in rural than in 
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industL-ial districts ; and tlie need for the Notification of Births 
Act cannot be ganged by the rate of infant mortality in a district 
or county. In recognition of .the fact that a comparatively low 
infant mortality may, nevei-theless, include much preventable 
mortality, and be accompanied by much unnecessary ill-health 
among infants and children and reduction of vitality in after- 
lile, the Councils of many counties and districts, which are 
rural in character or include larg ^ rural areas, have adopted or 
are taking steps to adopt the Act. The counties in which the 
Act is in force or in course of adoption are representative of 
all the various conditions whicli obtain throughout the whole 
country, and county councils who have not adopted the Act 
would do well to recognise tliat in every county, whatever its 
rate of infant mortality may be, there is need for the domi- 
ciliary visitation of motliers which can only be undertaken 
with the best advantage where the Act is in force. 

Measures to be taken for the prevention of the spread of 
outbreaks of cholera/'" 

Notification of cholera, 

I. — The miikhia and the chaukidar are both equally res- 
ponsible for at once reporting to tlie ])atwari the occurrence 
of any case of cholera or suspected cholera in their village or 
villages. 

If the patwari he absent from his circle, the chaukidar 
shall pi'occcd at once to the thana to report. It is part of the 
mukhia\'< duties to see he does so. 

II. — The patwari on receiving tliis information or 
coming to know in any other manner of the suspected out- 
break of cl'iolera shall at once give a written report of the 
circumstances to the chaukidar, who shall immediately take it 
to the thana. Tlie officer for the time being in charge of the 
thana shall at onc.e send messages in green eiivelopes to the 
District Magistrate, the Civil 8urgeon and the tahsildar, 

* schema suggested by the Sanitary Commissioner, and approved by the 
Government of the United Provinces, 

IS 
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III. — The District Magistrate shall on receipt oi' the 
news give immediate notice to the Civil Surgctai as well as to 
the authorities as laid down in paragraphs and o[ 

the Manual of Government Orders. 

lY. — Where the District Sanitary Officer is within tlie 
limits of the District, the Civil Surgeon shall send information 
of the outbreak to that officer. 

Mectmres to he taken bjj the Civil Surgeon. 

I. — On receipt of the information of a cholera cas(‘ tlio 
Civil Surgeon shall take immediate steps to depute vaccinators 
to proceed to the seat of the outbreak. 

II. — The Civil Surgeon shall send with them a supply of 
two-grain Keratine or Kaolin coated peiinanganate of potasli 
cholera pills, permanganate of potash and medicines as laid 
down in the Manual of Government Orders, paragraph i2028. 

III. — The Civil Surgeon shall, when possible, visit the 
cholera-infected village and advise the District Magisti-ate as 
to the staff required in the event of an epidemic occurring. 
He should inspect the work of the staff placed on cludora. duty. 

Measures to he taken in rural areas. 

I. — The distribution of 32 one-ounce packets of perman- 
ganate of potash shall be made through the tahsildar to eacJi 
pat war i. 

II. — Every tahsildar shall in addition be supplied witli a 
reserve stock of 10 lb. of potash permanganate made up into 
ten separate packages, each containing 16 one-ounce paeJeets 
the drug for issue to pat wards or vaccinators and sub-assistiuit 
surgeons on special cholera duty. 

III. — -Civil Surgeons should ascertain fi'om Magistrates 
the number of patwaris in the several tahsils of their distidets, 
and shall arrange to have an adequate stock of ponna)iganate 
of potash in hand for distribution to patwaris and tahsildai’s. 
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IV. — Head-quarters dispensaries will also keep a reserve 
stock of 10 lb. of potash permanganate, on which the tahsil- 
dar may indent in case of emergency and on' which any sub- 
assistant surgeon or vaccinator placed on special cholera duty 
may also draw. 

Y. — On the issue of any of his reserve stock the tahsildar 
or medical officer in charge of a dispensary shall immediately 
indent on the Civil Surgeon for the amount expended. The 
Civil Surgeon should replace amounts issued to vaccinators 
and tahsildars by indent on Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Cawn- 
pore, for renewal of stock. 

VI. — Patw’aris must be made to understand clearly that 
after sending information to the thana as laid down in the 
first part of these rules they must proceed at once to the 
infected area and disinfect the wells with permanganate of 
potash and redisinfect them every third day till the epidemic 
has ceased or till relieved by the vaccinator. 

VII. — (1) The District Magistrate should arrange for 
the distribution of pamphlets to all patwaris, containing 
information as to the methods of avoiding infection from 
cholera. 

The patwaris should be ordered to acquaint the villagers 
with the contents of the pamphlet. Leaflets explaining the 
method of disinfecting wells should also be distributed to 
patwaris. 

(t2) If the epidemic threatens to become serious in a 
defined area, the Magistrate should at his discretion apply to 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals for the services of a 
sub-assistant surgeon. 

(8) In case of a severe epidemic within a fairly defined 
area, application should be made by the Magistrate to the 
Commissioner for sanction to depute a tahsildar or naib tahsil- 
dar on special cholera duty, 

VIII. — If the epidemic does not rapidly subside, the 
Civil >Surgeon should, when necessary, direct the nearest 
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travelling dispensary in his own district to move at o^ice to 
the infected area, reporting the fact that he has done so as a 
temporary measure to the supervising medical officer of 
travelling dispensaries. If furthei* assistance is required, the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ma\ be consulted with 
regard to the transfer of travelling dispensaries from adjoining 
districts. 

Pamphlet on cholera. 

Cholera seeds (germs) are carried fi*om a cholera patient 
by water or by tlies, to the legs of which they adhere like wet 
alsi seeds cling to a stick. 

Therefore — 

I. — Use only water for drinking, or for washing out the 
Jiiouth, which has been treated with lal dawai (]> ' pinuganato 
of potash) or which has been boiled and kept in covered 
vessels to cook 

II. — Irrigation water is very dangerous as it may carry 
the cholera seeds from other villages in which cholera is 
present or even from a single cholera case washing in it. 

III. — When cholera is present, all food, including milk, 
should be well cooked and eaten wlhle still warm. Cooking 
kills the cholera seeds in the same way as it kills grain seeds. 
Cold sweets or food bought in the bazaar should be avoided ; 
hies carrying the cholera seeds may alight on cold food, but 
usually avoid hot. 

IV. — Eat no uncooked vegetables or fruit during a 
cholera outbreak, 

V. — Drink nothing without at the same time taking food, 
because during digestion the contents of the stomach become 
acid and kill the cholera germ. 

VI. — Take food before going out in the early morning. 

VIT. — If diarrhoea is i)T( -ent, at once take medicine to 
check it. 
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VIII. — Let no person suffering from cholera be near any 
food or drink that is meant for other people. 

IX. — Let no person prepare or eat food in the same room 
as a cholera patient. 

X. — Let nothing a cholera patient has used or that has 
been near a cholera case be put near food or water that is 
meant for other people. 

XI. — Everything that a cholera patient purges or vomits 
should fall into gainlas half filled with dry earth or quicklime. 
All such earth, quicklime and discharges, and at the termina- 
tion of the case, the ganila, must be buried in the ground 
three feet below the surface but never near any well or spring 
or source of the water-supply. 

XII. — The bed, bedding and clothes of a cholera patient, 
even if he has recovered, must be burnt. 

XIII. — Heaps of refuse are used as breeding places by 
flies and flies are well known to carry cholera germs in and on 
their bodies from infected motions and vomits to any food to 
which they can gain access. All heaps of refuse should 
therefore be removed from inhabited areas in order that the 
fly population may be reduced to minimum. 

Ducks and Mosquitoes. 

Much has been heard about the ability of bats as a 
means of destroying mosquitoes. According to I'ecent 
experiments, the most formidable animal enemy of 
the mosquito is the cluck, and the introduction of this 
bird is recommended for eliminating mosquitoes and the 
diseases which these insects spread from marshy regions 
where draining would be too costly. Two artificial pools were 
constructed of equal area, ducks being placed in one and fish 
in the other. The formei* pool was quickly freed from 
mosquitoes larvae while in the other they continued to abound. 
Wild ducks are said to perfer mosquitoes to all other food. 
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Road Sweeping. 

Motorcycle Street Sweeper, 

^-_He side-car has opened up many fields of uscfnln(^ss for 
I the motorcycle. One of the latest applications is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The motor- 
cycle is provided with a street sweeping side-car. In front of 
the side-car is a steel brush which may be depi'essed so as to 
bring it into contact with the pavement. The brush tlien 
scrapes and loosens up the dirt, so that tlie i*otarv broom 
which is immediately behind it can sweep it up. A Iiandle 



may be seen beside the driver’s seat. When this is raised, the 
broom is lowered into contact with the pavement and caused 
to rotate. When tlie handle is lowered, the ])room rotating 
mechanism, is thrown out of operation. A machine of this 
type is particularly adapted for use on streets paved with 
asphalt or with wood. One of these machines has been tried 
out in Washington and has proved very efficient. 

The Bombay Water Works. 

The duplication of the Tansa Main. 

P RIOE to 1860 the City was dependent for its water- 
supply upon shallow wells and tanks within the Island 
which were used alike for drinking, washing and 
bathing purposes. Many of the wells dried up during a porti on 
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of the yeai and the quantity of drinking water wa.s so ijisufh- 
cient that it had to be brought into the City by the Eailway 
or on country boats. The Jiiterior quality of the water avail- 
able was an eyen greater danger to the liealthol' the City than 
the deticiency in its amount. In the absence of any sewage 
system, the drinking water of the w^ells became higlily 
contaminated and among the consequences were the outbreaks 
of cholera which used to ravage the Lsland. Many years ago, 
therefore, steps \verc taken to secure a pure and suflicient 
supply of waiter from outside and the first lesultof these efioits 
Avas tile construction of the Yeliar Inke, begun in the year 1H5() 
completed in ISGO and lianded over to tin* Municipality in 1(S()3. 
The cost of this lake wdiich impounds 9,000 nnllron gallons 
amounted to Lis. 05 lakhs of which it wais agreed that Es. 45 
lakhs should be repaid by the Municipality to Government, 
the remaining Ks. ‘20 lakhs lieing a contribution of Govern- 
ment towards tlie introduction ot tlie fii’st water-supply into 
tiie City. 

During the first few years after tlie introduction of Vehar 
water, 7 million gallons per day, equivalent to a supply of 10 
gallons per head, w’as brought to the City Iroiu the lake through 
a 82 inch main. This at first gave a constant supply, but the 
i'apid increase m the use of pipe water soon rendered the yuppiy 
insufficient. Ultimately the supply from Yehar w’as increased 
in the year 1885 to iJt} million gallons per day by the laying 
of an additional 24 inch main. In the meanwhile the Tulsi 
Works had been constructed at a cost of ICs. 40 lakhs. These 
W'Orks, begun in 1872 and completed in 1879, constituted a lake 
which impounds about 2,000 million gallons of w’^ater and sup- 
plies the City with 8*^ million gaiiuas per day through a 24 
mcli main. It was, however, even at that date recognized 
that these supplies wouid have to be supplemented from a 
larger and more distant source. The whole country round 
Bombay was surveyed by Major Tuiiocli, of the lioyal Engi- 
neers, and in the year 1872 he selected the Tansa Valley, 
about 55 miles distant from Bombay, as the most suitable 
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site for a large storage iake. The work at Taiisa was not begun 
until the year 188(5 and was completed in the year 1898. 
During the progress of these works tlie deficiency of water in 
Bombay had become so marked that it was thought desirable 
to form the Powai lake as an emergency work and this was 
completed and brought into use in the year 1891 at a cost of 
Es. 6 lakhs. The intention was to use the supply firmi this 
lake which amounted to 800 million gallons per annum during 
the monsoon only. As, however, the water tlins provided was 
of an inferior quality to that received from the other Munici- 
pal lakes, the Powai supply was on the completion of the 
Tansa Works discontinued and was thus utilized for one year 
only. The Tansa Scheme comprised the construction of 
a lake of 18,000 million gallons capacity impounded by a 
masonry dam over a mile and a half in length and 118 feet 
high at its highest point. A conduit 55 miles in length was 
formed, partly of pipes and partly by a masonry aqueduct, to 
bring the water into Bombay. The aqueduct which aggregates 
22 miles in length is capable of conveying 40 million gallons 
per day. One pipe only of 48 inches diameter was originally 
laid which allowed 18 million gallons per day to pass to 
Bomb ly. The total cost of the original Tansa Works amounted 
to Rs. 150 lakhs. 

To receive the water thus brought from sources outside 
Bombay, reservoirs and filters were provided at Malabar Hill 
and at Bhandarwada Hill, while numerous smaller distribut- 
ing pipes which now aggregate about 260 miles were laid 
within the Island. Through these pipes a daily supply is now 
given through 25,000 house connections. The opening of 
the original Tansa Works increased the supply to 81^ million 
gallons per day equivalent in 1892 to 38 gallons jjer head. 
The increase in the population in Bombay, the great expan- 
sion of inlustry, the raising of the standard of comfoi-fc and 
theinciea=^ed use of sanitary fittings alike, combined to render 
even this supply insufficient. After long consideration, 
therefore, the Corporation resolved to augment the supply 
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Iroli] Tanya by an additional pi])o line and by the raising oi; 
the ^.ihiisa Dam b\ 8^ feet, works which had been anticipated 
and toi* which proMsioii had alveiuU Ijeen 'made \‘\Ten tlie 
Taiisa Dam was consti iicted. In February. lUi)3, the Coipora- 
tion sanctioned the s<dieme lor ca.rrMng out these and the 
other w'oi’ks necessary t(.> brnii^ the watei'-supply up to the 
demand at an estimated cost of Ks. V)*2 lakhs, and authorized 
the du[)liCatioii of the Tansa main. The conti'act for the raising 
of the dam liad been given in tlie August of the previous year 
to Messrs. Fallonji Edulji and S-uis whc' completed the woik in 
May Jbl5 at a cost of Its 4,80.000. The storage of the lake was 
thus increased from 18.000 luillion gallons to'4(3,000 uiillioiL 
gallons. Idle duplica.tion of tlie pipe line was divided into two 
sections. The portion outside Bombay up to Gfhatkopar was 
constructed of steel 19 miles in length and 50 inches in diameter. 
The steel pipes were mauufcictured near the line itself from im- 
ported raw material by Messrs. Mephan Ferguson Proprietary, 
Ltd., of Melbourne, Australia, the subcontractors for the laying 
of the pipes being Messrs. Pallonji Edalji and Sons. The first 
pipe was made in February 1914 and the last m Angnsi 1914. 
The whole of the pipes were laid and taken into use by Ma\ 
1915, the total cost amounting to 11s. 84 lakhs. The cast ii'oa 
pipes to bring the water into Bombay and to distribute through 
the reservoirs were supplied by Messrs. Turner Hoai’C and 
Company at a cost of Es. lakhs. The laying of the 18,000 
tons of the cast iron pipes was done departmentally. 

The actual work of construction was carried out without 
accident oi* delay, notwithstanding the outbi-eak of war before 
its completion, largely owdng to the unwearied supervision and 
the well-devised arrangements of the Corporation^ Hydraulic 
Engineer, Mr. H. J. Trivess Smith, loyally supported by 
liis staff and by the contractors concerned. The only work 
now remaining to be provided is a terminal reservoir outside 
the Island at Ghatkoper which will equalize the supply of 
water in the City and will render it possible to keep a balance 

in hand against possible breakdowns, The total cost of the 

u 
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works whicli supply Bombay with water aiuount lo this 
to about lis. 370 lakhs. The works are now culpable of main- 
taining a daily supply oi 51 million gallons thougli it is not 
intended that this supply should be fully given until the 
demands of the popluation require it, since there are obvious 
dangers attached to the introduction of a larger supply than 
can be satisfactorily iised and carried off. 

Government Orders and Notifications. 

[Madras.] 

Extension of towns. 

The requirements pi'escribed in regard to the open space 
to be left round a house are to be found in rule 15 of tlie rules 
regarding the extension of towns, published on pages 505 and 
506 of Part I-A of the Fort St, George Gazette, dated ‘i^Uh 
August 1913. The Governor in Council considers that this 
rule needs revision in the following directions. 

*2. In the case of sites on which masonry liouses are lo 
be constructed, the width of the whole site (house and com- 
pound) should never be less than 45 feet and the main house 
and other buildings should be constructed so as to leave a. clear 
open space of seven feet on each side, of ten feet in front and 
of twenty feet at the back. In the case of sites intended for 
thatched houses, the sites should not be less than 10 feet in 
width and the house should be so Iniilt as to allow of ih clear 
open space of ten feet all round, thus minimising the chance.s 
of fires spreading from house to house. The sizes of tlui plots 
when they have not been already disposed of sliould b(‘ suit- 
ably altered without interfering with the general scheme (if 
one has been already approved) of the lay-out of roads, market 
or school sites, temple squares, open spaces, etc. [G. 0. 

No. 1434 M dated 13-9-1915.] 

Provincial Grants. 

The following grants from Provincial revenues represent 
the distribution of the custon:^ary subsidy intended to supple- 
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inent the resources of the district boards and credit may be 


taken therefor in the budget estimates for 1916-17 : — 


Name of district board. 

Amount 

of 

Anantiipur 

grant 

RS. 

22,793 

Arcot, North 

56,358 

Arcot, South 

73,600 

Bellary 

25,769 

Ganara South 

.. 1,13,425 

Chingleput 

49,682 

Ghittoor 

42,405 

Coimbatore 

56,589 

Cuddapab 

26,371 

Gan jam 

83.060 

Goda%'ari 

.. 1,00,591 

Guntur 

94,941 

2. This distribution is ar 


))()ard out-four til of its receipts 


Kistna 

RS. 

1,54,874 

Koraput 

10,091 

Kurnool 

36,068 

Madura . * 

50,582 

Malabar 

.. 1,48,530 

N el lore 

70,978 

Nilgiris, The 

3,150 

Ramnad 

51,938 

Salem 

43,396 

Tanjore 

84,901 

Tinnevelly 

60,764 

Trichi nopoly 

57,172 

Vizagapatfim 

86,329 

Total 

.. 16,04,357 

Ived at hy giving each district 

from the land-cess 

foi‘ the year 


1914-15 collected at the rate of one anna in. the rupee of the 


land revenue and allotting to the taluk boards in South Oanara 
and Malabar, in addition, a further grant equal to the income 
derived from the levy of the cess at rates above one anna. 


The additional grants payable to the taluk boards in these 
districts and included in the allotments shown in paragraph 1 


South Ganara — 

RS. 

Pu ttur 

. . 

RS. 

26,476 

Coondapoor . , 

33,241 


Total . . 

75,617 

Mangalore 

Malabar — 

Tellicherry 

15,900 

RS. 

33,093 

Cochin 


RS. 

103 

Calicut 

5,86 i 

Anjengo 

. • 

107 

Palghat 

Halappuram . . 

32,475 

14,815 


Total . , 

95,646 

Wynad 

9,181 





[G. 0. N. 1744 L. Dated 27-11-1915.] 

[Bombay.] 

War and economy. 


In view of the special circumstances arising from the 
protracted duration of the war, it is imperative that the 
strictest economy should be observed in public expenditure. 
In accordance with this principle all proposals foi* fresh expendi- 
ture in connection with Government Educational Institutions 
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that is not’ absolutely’ unavoidable ai’e beiii^i:> negatived or 
deferred. It is only just that a siniiiar poliey of retrejichnient 
should be ])ursue'd in regard to aided institutions so far as the 
disbursement of Government grants to them is corieernod. It 
should be accordingly announced to all Disti ict Lik'iiI Boni’ds 
and Municipalities and to all aided educational institutions 
that in respect of all pioposed educational buildings nob actu- 
ally commenced or of sites or equipment for such liiiildings noi 
actually purchased, the payment of any gr.iiits which ma\ liin'c 
been promised by Government W'ill be suspended until tiie 
tinancial situation improves. 

*2. It should also be notified that for the present and 
until further notice, no educational institutions can be ncn\ 1 y 
placed on the aided list, nor can any building or equipment 
grant be promised to an institution already on such list. 
[Circ-No. 3:190 dated 22-11-15. | 

Supersession of the Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality. 

Eesolutio^t. — On a consideration of the statement of 
the charges brought against the Hyderabad Municijiaiity 
and of the reply which that body liad presented, tlie 
Governor in Council was of opinion that the muniOpal 
administration revealed two impoilant and serious ddects, 
to remedy which the adoption of certain specific measures 
was imperative. The first defect was the tendency on the 
part of the municipal body to subordinate the public interest 
to private and personal considerations, a tendency which liad 
had the result of gravely impairing the municipal conti’ol over 
the executive and bringing about a serious detei’ioration in 
the efficiency of the administration. To meet this state of 
affairs the Governor in Council considered that the appoint- 
ment of a Municipal Commissioner who would re-organize 
the executive and place the administration of municipal affairs 
on a sound basis was absolutely nece>ssary. The other defect 
was the improvidence which had characterized the financial 
policy of the Municipality, resulting in a condition of affairs 
in which that body was faced with a depleted reserve fund, 
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steadih^ increasing liabilities, and no prospect of any substan- 
tial accretion of revenue which would admit of its maintain- 
ing the ordinary standard of efficiency of its existing services, 
much less of its undei-taking the important works of improve- 
ment and devek'tpment which would be necessaiy in the near 
future. To remedy this it was considered essential that 
direct taxation on a property liasis should be resorted to, 
which would I'ehabilitate the municipal finances by providing 
the ^Municipality with a permanent and substantial addition 
to its revenues. In bringing the above defects to the notice 
of the Municipality the Governor in Council announced that 
so long as that body remained constituted as it was, its reten- 
tion of the control of the affairs of the City must be conditional 
on the adoption of the t\vo remedial measures indicated, 

2. The reply of the Municipality has now been received. 
In regard to the first proposal it is inconclusive, since the Muni- 
sipality qualifies its acceptance of the measure by a stipulation 
for the imposition of a time limit to the appointment of the 
Municipal Commissioner. Section 18(5-x\ fi) of the District 
Municipal Act contemplates no such qualified and conditional 
application for the appointment of this officer, and, in the 
circumstances, Government find themselves precluded from 
acting under that provision of the Act. Virtually, therefore, 
the reply of the Municipality is tantamount tr) rejection of 
the proposed measure. With regard to the imposition of a 
property tax, the Municipality definitely rejects the proposal 
suggesting a number of alternative methods by which it anti- 
cipates that the desired increase of revenue might in tlie aggre- 
gate be secured. While the Governor in Council cannot regard 
these alternative proposals as affording a satisfactory solution 
of the financial difficulty wdiich confronts the Municipality, 
he would not, for the present at least, have rejected them and 
insisted on the immediate adoption of the Government propo- 
sal, had the Municipality signified . its unqualified acceptance 
of the proposal for the appointment of a Municipal ComniiB- 
sioner. He would have been prepared in that case to allow’ 
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the question of increased taxation to I’emain for a time in 
abeyance in the expectation that the thorough ovoi'liauliiii^ ol 
the administrative machinery of the Municipality and tlu' 
careful examination of its resources and (‘X])enditnre wide*)! 
would ensue on the appointment of a Manici[)al Connnissiomn* 
would place that body in a position to obtain a clearer view of 
the condition of its finances and visualize !noi‘(' dofinitrdv i.he 
requirements of the situation. 

d. Since the response of the Municdpality is suclias to 
j’ender for the time being impossible the adoption of' the mea- 
sure which he regards as of vital importance to the elliciency 
of the administration and ms an indispensable condition to the, 
retention of the control of local affairs by the Municipality, 
the Governer in Council finds liimself compelled in the exer- 
cise of the power vested in him by section 179 of the Aet to 
declare the Hyderabad Miinicijiality to bo incouijx'ttait a.iid to 
direct that it should be superseded for a period of three \(\ars 
with effect from the date of this order. 

4. The proposal of the Commissioner to appoint ;i 
Committee of Management of not more than eight memhers 
including the Chairman is approved. All the powm’s and 
duties of the Municipality should, during the period of super- 
session, be exercised and performed by the Ooinmiitee under 
the general supervision of the Collector. The business of tlie 
Committee will be to re-organize the municipal establishment 
and weed out its inefficient members, to effect such economies 
as may be possible, to introduce reforms, to restore the stai>il- 
ity of the municipal fiances, to build up the reserve fund 
afresh, and to set on foot an improvement fund. The 
Governor in Council considers that in order to assist this body 
in discharging its responsibilities, it is desirable tliat thei‘c 
should be at the head of the municipal executive an offici'r of 
a status and exercising powers corresponding to those enjoyed 
by a Municipal Commissioner appointed under the provisions 
of the Act. The Commissioner in Bind should be reej nested 
to consider this question and in due course to submit proposals 
for giving effect to this policy. 
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[Madras.] 


T he Hoirble Mr. K. li. V. Kribhiia Kao asked whether 
CTOvernuieiit would ])e pleased to recoustitnte the 
Sanitary Board by increasing its strenptli so as to 
admit oi‘ its inclusion of an equal number ol non-otticials ? 

CTOVerinueiit replied that tlie subject was undei* the con- 
sideration of Govcrniuent. 

The Jion'ble Mr. Jv. K. Y. Krishna Kao asked whether 
CTOvernnient w'ere aware that in certain District Boards, Presi- 
dents of District Boards were in the habit of submitting the 
Adniimstration Keports of the Boards direct to Government 
subject to their being adopted by the Boards subsequently ? 

Government replied that m very rare cases, Presidents of 
District Boards had submitted advance copies of Administration 
Keports, so as to ensure their I’eaching the Government office 
by the due date (15th July). In all such cases, the Keports 
were passed in due course by the District Boards concerned, 
and the Government did not review the reports until they had 
received the Board’s i-esolutions thereon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Kao asked whether any, 
and if so, what municipalities in the Presidency made represen- 
tations to the Government within the last four years for permis- 
sion to stop or suspend collection of school fees in the elementary 
schools under their management, and what orders were passed 
on those representations. 
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I Tanjora ■ 24tb. July Abolition ot sehool fees in the schoole for Proposal regaiding the Muliamniadan school 

: ’ 191*^. Patnulkars and Mah inimadans. was disallowed and the Council were in- 
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The Hon'ble Eao Bahadur P. KesaVa Pillai asked whether 
with reference to the extension of the elective principle in Union 
Panchayats, District Boards had since May 1*915 recommend- 
ed any particular unions tor the privilege of election ? 

Government replied that the Kurnool District Board had 
1 ‘ecentlY recommended the extension of the privilege of 
election of members to the unions of Markapur, Cumbum and 
Pattikonda, and that no such recommendations were received 
from other District Boards. 

Tlie Hon’ble Member also asked whether any of the 402 
unions exercised the privilege of electing their chaii*men ? 

Government replied that no unions elected their own 
ehfurmen. 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Nayudn 
a.sked whether the attention of Government had been drawn 
to the articles headed Dairying — Improvement of the milk 
snpjoly in the Mysore EGonomic Journal dated September, 1915, 
and wdiether Government had passed any orders on the subject 
on the basis of the resolution passed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture held at Coimbatore in December, 1913? 

The following reply was given : — Government have 
perused the article referred to and the subject wnli receive at- 
tention after the arrival of the expert in dairy work w’hose enter- 
tainment has been contemplated for some time. The 
Government of India have been addressed on the subject of 
the recruitment of an officer possessing the j'equisite qualifica- 
tion, if financial considerations permit, 

[United Provinces.] 

The Hon’ble Babu Motichand asked how^ much per 
cent, of the expenses incurred in maintaining the existing 
Primary schools under District Boards was met by fees 
realised from them ? 

Government replied that nine per cent, of the expenses 
was met from fees. 
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The Hon’ble Babii Motichand asked whetlier, having 
regard fco the proportion oi fee income to total expend itin’e 
on Primai:y Scho(3ls and the demand for free primary educatn^n, 
Government would take into consideration the advisability of 
making an experiment by asking one or more s[)ecially selected 
District Boards to remit the lees of tlie schools muiei’ its or 
their control with a view to eventiiallv making pi’imary edu- 
cation free throughout the provinces, if the ex])eri]muit 
proved a success 

Government replied : — The Hoii'hle Memhei' is reltuavd 
to paragraph 2 of Besolution IX oJ Government {Educational 
Department) Resolution No. Ibll/XV dated the ‘doth August 
1914,011 primary education. As there explained, the policy 
of free education cannot be considered for the province till it 
has been accepted by the duly constituted authorities ior _liidi;i 
as a whole. As the Hgn'ble Member will oliserve, ampU' pr<>\ i- 
sion has been made for the remission of fees in the cast', of 
poor students. 

The Hon’ble Saiyid Raza Ah asked wliether it was .con- 
templated to accord to the Moslem communit.y the right of 
separate representation to the Local Boards ? 

Government replied that they would prtder to answer 
the question after the conclusion of jieace. 

The following resolution was moved by tJie Hon’ble Lain- 
Sukhbir Bingh and was put to the vote and carried : — 

That this Council recommends to His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant Governor that the Government may be pleased to oi-ganisi' 
village panchayats in some districts as a trial, and give them 
powers to settle petty civil and criminal disputes and look 
after* the village sanitation, roads, wells and general health 
of the people. 
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Recent Publications. 


Cities in Evolution. An Introduction to the Town- 
planning movement and to the study of civics. By Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. Williams and Norgate. PiTce 7s. 6cL net. 

English Public Health Administeation By B. G. 
Bannington, Inspector of Nuisances, County Borough of West 
Ham. P. S. King. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

OvEECtEOWDTNG AND DEFECTIVE HOUSING IN THE 

PiiTRAL Districts. Dr. Harvey B. Bahore. 

Rural Sanitation in the Tropics. From notes and 
observations in Malay Peninsula, in Panama and otlier lands. 
By Malcolm Watson, m.d. 

Citizens to be. A Social Study of Health, Wisdom and 
Goodness, with special reference to Elementary Schools. By 
M. Ij. V. Hughes. With a preface by Professor J, H. Muir- 
liearl. Price 4s'. 6d. net. 

First Aid in the Laboratory and Workshop. By 
A. A. Eldridge and H. V. A. Briscoe, wdth a foreword by 
Sir Alfred Keogh, k.c.b. x\rnold. Price 1.9. net. 

Engineering for Architects. By De With Clintoni 
Pond. Price 8a. ikl. net. 

Model Engineering. A guide to model workshop 
practice. By tienry Greenly Cassell. Price 5a. net. 

English Railways. Their development and their 
relation to the State. By E. Cleveland Stevens, m.a. 
Routledge. Price 6a. net. 

Water supply systems of the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works : Compiled from official documents. By G. A. 
Gibbs, Secretary of the Board. 

Modern Plumbing. Illustrated. A comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical work on the modern and most approved 
methods of plumbing construction. By E. M. Starbrick, 
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New York. • The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
Price $4 net. 

[To PliimbeTrs and Architects the book will be of the 
greatest usefulness.] 

Conservation of Water by Storage. By (P P. 
Swain, ll.d., Milford. Price 125. 6(1. net. 

Limes and Cements. Their nature, inaiinfacture uml 
use. An elementary treatise. Bv E. A. Dancaster. Crosby 
Lockwood. Price Ss. net. 

Oil Seeds and Feeding Cakes. With a ])reface by 
Wyndham Ft. Dunstan, c.m.o., ll.d., p.r.s., Director of the 
Imperial Institute. Murray. Price 25. i)d. net. 

[Contents : — Preface — Copra and its products — Palm kei*~ 
nels — Ground nuts — Sesame seed — Comparative value of the 
new feeding cakes.] 

Denmark and the Danes. By 'William J. Harvey and 
Christian Eeppien. With a map and 32 illustrations. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. Price 125. 6d. net. 

[The chapters dealing with agriculture are highly intorestiiig and 
will teach us to make two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before'’. We learn that there are at 
present 1,200 Co-operative dairies in tihe country owning over a 
million cows; and while through these Oo-operative conconis ihe 
producer secures the utmost value for his i.roduce, ohe consumer 
saves the middleman’s profit —often 120 per cent. — and is assured, 
through the most vigorous scientific inspection, of the absolute 
purity of the article he buys,] 
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isi tKe Madras High Court. 

PllKSENT : 

JrsTrt’i: Sviusix'A Aivae am' Ishi. JrsTrcK Ttabji. 

Piri': ALUXK’rp vi.*C()rN(’ii. TiRurATJn, Appellamt. 

SKiPt-: MvLLANT i'lPVVAP Dnss-IEP YaUV, ]Ll:]SPnNDENT. 

Madriis I)t. Miinicujalitics Act {IV o/ i6'6’Tj, S. 6S\ Sclu 
A, cL id) ; VdoiieifAender \ )nca)iing of Public purposes' , loJiat 
arc, 

Aliy pir'^oii who o.ibiKiPy oi* inljnmct‘3uijlv luvesti his surplus fauds m 
morig’ige or p t^ouliI ciuiuob bj considered io toliovv the cjjlliag of a 

mou *y-lcndcL' 

St'cond Appeal against tlic decree of the District Court 
of North AivoL in A. S. No. 97 of 1912 preferred against that 
of the District MmisitFs Court of Tirupathi in 0. S. No. 3 of 
1911. 

Mr. L. J. Venhataraghara Aiyar for the Appellant, 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Aig rngar for the Eespondent. 

JUDGMENT. 

The first question for decision in this second appeal is 
whether the plaintiff (tlie Tirupati Mahant) is liable to be taxed 
under section 53 of the District Municipalities Act, read with 
Schedule A, clause (3j as a “ person who exercises ” the 
‘‘calling’' of a “ nioney-londer.” The learned Vakil, Mr. 
Venkata raghava Aiyar, who appears lor the appellant, the 
Tirupati Municipality, argues tliat lending out moneys even 
()ccasionally is following a “ calling ” and that that “calling 
is the “ calling ” of a money-lender. He relics for this conten- 
tion on certain observations in Jennings v. President, Munici- 
pal Commission, Madras^ . J’hat case was decided on the 
interpretation of Section 103 ot the City of Madras Municipal 
Act of 1884, read with Schedule A of that Act. The wdiole 
arrangement of the classes of persons liable to pay municipal 
taxes in Schedule A of the City of Madras Municipal Act of 
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1884 is different from the arrangement of the classes of persons 
made liable in Schedule A of the Disti'ict Municipalities Act. 
The term “money-lender” does not occur in Scliedule A of 
the City of Madras Municipal xAct, whereas it occurs specifically 
in the District Municipalities Act. The case in Jeimingn \. 
President, Municipal Commission, Madras'^ only decidc'd that 
a ‘ Benefit Society’ \Yas a person carrying on a calling (that 
is the calling or business of a Benefit Society) when it invested 
funds for profit. That case did not decide that siicli a Benefit 
Society carried on the calling or profession of a “ money- 
lender.” The word “ money-lender ” is not ex[)ressly defined 
in the District Municipalities Act, but do not think that 
any person who casually or intermittently invests his surplus 
funds in mortgage or in personal security must necessarily 
be considered to follow the calling of a money-lender. As 
indicated in the case of Kunmetta Ghinnarappa v. Kona 
Timma Beddi^ , the “ money-lending transactions ” must be 
so numerous, continuous and systematic ” that it might 
appropriately be called the trade or business of money-lend- 
ing.” The facts found in the present case do not prove tlie 
transactions of loan entered into by plaintiff’s predecessors to 
have been so continuous, numerous and systematic, and the 
learned District Judge was right in his conclusion that the 
plaintiff is not liable to be taxed as coming under tire class of 
'‘money-lender” mentioned in Schedule A of the District 
Municipalities Act. 

The next question is whether the building used for Rtabliiig 
the Devastanam coaches and horses is entitled to be exempted 
as used for a public purpose, the finding being that some of 
the horses are used to carry drums in the temple processions 
and others are used by respectable pilgrims to whom such an 
honour is shown by the Maliant. We think that mch uses are 
uses for public purposes, notwithstanding that tlie }>ersons 
who make such use of the vehicles and horses do not belom>’ 
indiscriminately to ail castes and creeds, and that a discretiijn 

1 11 M. 253. 2 (1911) 2 M. W.’ N. HI ; 2ilM]Lxl59'rVlnI 'cas.V77.'' 
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is vested in the temple Vicharanakarta as to the -members of 
the general public to whom such use is permitted of the said 
vehicles and horses. 

Then it is contended that the plaintitf suing as the Temple 
Trustee is not entitled to recover the tax levied on the stable- 
building which belongs to him in a different capacity, that is, 
as head of a Mutt to which the building belongs. But the 
facts show tliat plaintiff paid the tax as occupier and not as 
owner of the building. .\s he occupied the building by 
staliling the Bevastanam horses and carriages there and paid 
the tax out ol the Devastanam lunds and not the Muttcan 
funds, he was entitled to sue for the refund in his capacity 
as occupiei*, that is, in his capacity as Temple Trustee. 

laistly it IS contended that the declai’atiun granted to 
plaintiff’ (besides the refund of the illegally collected tax) is 
worded too widely and that this is not a case in which, in the 
discretion of the Court, any declaratory j*elief need be given. 
We agree with the contention and we direct that the declaration 
as to the future rights and liabilities of the parties be omitted 
from the decree. 

With this small modification the lower Court’s decree is 
confirmed with costs on the appellant. 

Present : 

Mr, Justice Ayling and Mr. Justice Haknay. 

The Grow^n Prosecutor, Appellant in both 

Fs. 

P. K. Ganaxuithy^ Aiyab, Accused in Crl. Apr. 549 or 1914, 

AND 

Perumal Accused in Crl. App. 550 of 1914. 

Madras City Munici'ijal Act 111 of 1904, Sec, 409, Cl. 
19 — By-laws framed tender the Act, By-law 169. — Food does not 
mclude drinh. — Sec. 328 — Securing thepurityof cerated icaters. 

Sale of unwholesome aerated waters does not fall within the sale of un- 
wholesome meat, fish or provisions which is prohibited by th'j By-laws framed 
under the Madras City Municipal Act, The Municipality must deal with it 
under the special powers given to it under Section 328. 
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Ap]^GLi]- preferred ^3y the Local GuVerruoent inxlri' ht-t'- 
tion 417 of tlie Code of Criminal rroeedinv ihf 

acquittal of tlie *accnfted by the -ItH rresidi-iics ist t :0 c, 

I'jgmorc, Madras, in C. C. Nos. 15501) aial 15570 ol 11)1 1 mi 
his file. 

Mr. J. C. Adam, the Grown Pwsccnlor. AppAtant. 

Mr, G. V. Anaiitlialcrishna Aiijdr, for the ((centred in Cri 

App. ijP) of 1U14. llr^puiidcnt. 

JULGMENT. 

In these eases, the Loc'il Govc'rnnient :i))pials ay:)insl ;ui 
order of acquittal in Calendar cases Nos i55(')0 tuid L5570 of 
1914 on the tile of the Presidency Magistirite. In ])oth 
cases the charge against the accused was that he hnd e^'posed 
for sale anuded waters unwholesoiuc and unfit lor human c'oii- 
sinnption contrary to B\ -law 109 framed luidcj’ Secih)iJ 409 
(19) of the Madras City Municipal Act (Ilf of 1904) an uffeiieo 
punishable under By-law 177. 

By Section 409, Clause 19, of the Act, tlie Cor))oration is 
authorized to make By-laws to provide foj’ ‘‘ the prevention of 
the sale or exposure for sale of unwholesome meat, fish or 
provisions, and securing the efficient inspection and sanitary 
regulation of shops in which articles intended for human food 
or drugs, are kept or sold.” The By-law in question (No. 
169) has evidently been framed with rcfei*eiicu to tlu^ first 
part of Clause 19, as the second part of that Clause relates to 
inspection and the sanitary regulation of shops. 

The By-law is as follows ^‘No person shall expose for 
sale or keep for the purposes of sale any article iut.endcd for 
human food which is unwholesome or unfit for luimiin con- 
sumption. ’ The decision of the cases before us turns oji the 
question whether the word food” in the J^y-law includes 
drink or not. The Magistrate has held that it df.es not. The 
learned Crown Prosecutor contends that the word “ food ” 
does include drink and in support of his contention refo.vH to 
the definition of food given in the Standard and Century 
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Dictionaries, in the En'^lisii Sale of Food and Di’ugs Act and in 
Section 1^51 of tlio Iveni^al District MnLi]ci[jalities Act (III of 
liSSl-.) Ajlnntred ly, tlni word “tc;od”]n (yrdinary [variance 
would 'lot iiiel'ide “drink ” milI tlicre is notliing in the Dic- 
tioiianes lelorrecL to which Avonld snppoit a contrary view. It 
is argued, iiowover, that in law, thowerd ‘hood *’ d(')es include 
every aitivde nscU for fiK,d or drink Iw man otlier than drugs 
(>!' wilier, 'rhis, no doubt, is the detinition ()f the term “food” 
in tile Ihigiisdi Sale (/f Fi’iod and Drugs ikcls (See Flalsbury, 
Vr)lmiiO X\d j):igi^ b) , hut it is evident that that definition 
was made for tile [)L!rposes of th(.'‘^e Acts and it is so stated 
in the p.isMigr' in FL'dshui'x whicli is aliove inferred to. 
Simil;nl\, witli regard to Si'etion ‘ibi of tlie Bengal District 
jMunieij)iriities Act. ]>\ tliot section “food” is defined to 
include evei'v ai'ticlt* used hy man for food or drink, except 
drugs or wateir .But there ngam, the definition was introduc- 
ed iiit<.) tlie Act by an amondineiit in iNSb and has special 
rcfeiencc to that Act alone. The tact that it was found 
necessary to introduce the definition by a subsequent amend- 
ment of the Act is, of course, a point against the contention 
of tlie learned Oi’owm Prosecutor. It is also pointed out by 
the learned Vakil for the accused that the Madras City Muni- 
cipality Act can hardly l)e construed by reference to a mofus- 
sil Act of Bengal. 

There is no definition of the tcuan “food” either in the 
Madras C'ity MunicipaJity Act, ov, apparently in tlie corres- 
pending Acts in Calcutta^ or Bombay. The point wliich mili- 
tates most strongly against the meaning which tlie learned 
Crown Pj‘(>secntor seeks to apply to the term “ food " is the 
fact that in the body of the Madras Act itself, in several 
places, the words “ food and drink” occur, indicating that it 
was not intended that the latter term should be included in 
the former. See sections 357 and 358. If is difficult in the 
face of these sections to hold that the term “food” in the 
By-law in question does include drink. It is immateihil for 
the purposes of these cases that the Magistrate has held that 
au'ated water and lemonade are not “ provisions ” within the 
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meaning of' Section 409(19), as the woi’d pi'ovisions d(H's 
not occur in the By-law under which the prosecutions were 
brought. It may he mentioned that in tlie Bictionaries rtlor- 
red to by the learned Crown Prosecutor, the word " pi'ovisions” 
is given as a synonym of “ food.” 

The Municipal Council has special powers with reference 
to the manufacture of cCrated waters nndei* Section d*2S of 
the Act. Possibly, this may have been thonglit a sufficient 
safeguard by the Legislature for securing tlie purity of aunted 
waters. However that may be, as there is iK-itliing in tln^ ..Vet 
or By-laws to support the view for whicli the Ci'own i'rose- 
cutor contends, namely, that the term food ” includes 
“ drinks ” other than drugs or water, tlie conclusion at which 
the lower court has arrived on that point must lie upheld. 
The acquittals are right and these appeals are accordingly 
dismissed. 


Present: Mr. JnsTicn Ayling. 

P. K. KanuaswAxMY Ciietty Petitioner, 

Vs. 

CoRroRATioN OF Maeras Ecsj^ondent 

Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904, Sec^. dH7 and 
45^. — Notice merely referring to Sec. 9S7 and gioing no par- 
ticulars — Limitation to run from the date of the final order. 

A notice issued under Section 287 w.fcliout speeifyinf^ iiuy parLioiil.irs but 
merely referring to the provisions of the section is not vaguo or indefiniio and 
must be complied with. 

The offence of not complying with the order of the Rresidout is complete 
only after the issue of the final order ; and the period of limitation prjhcnbed 
by the Act within which a prosecution must bo instituted begins to run only 
from the data of the final order. 

Criminal Eevision Petition praying the Hif^'h Court to 
revise the sentence of fine of Es. 20 passed on the petitioner hy 
the 4th Presidency Magistrate, Egniore, Madras, in C. (!. 
No. 18604 of 1914 on his file. 

The facts of the case appear fully from the following 
order of the Presidency Ma,gistrate : 
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Sometime prior to 21st October 1913, the accused com- 
menced the construction of a building and sent a plan for 
sanction to the President of the Madra.s Corporation. 

The plan was altered by the President and before tlie 
altered plan was communicated to the accused on or about 
15-10-13, the latter had practically completed the building, 
what he did subsequently being merely to put up a flight of 
steps in front and a pandal or thatched roof behind over the 
verandah. On the 21st October last, he w''as given notice, 
called a provisional order, stating that as he had not con- 
structed the building in accordance with the particulars on 
which tlie permit to construct was based he should demolish 
the olijectionabie portions or show cause, within 7 days, why 
tlie ordei’ should not be confirmed- He showed some cause 
within the period specified ; but this w^as not accepted by the 
President wdio confirmed the previous order on 8-11-13. 

2. The accused is now prosecuted for the violation of 
the President’s order under Section 424 of the Madras City 
Municipal Act III of 1904. The facts are practically admitted 
by both parties. What is contended on behalf of the defence 
is that the oixlers issued to him were vague and not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act and that the prosecution 
is itself barred by limitation under Section 452. 

8, As regards the first defence contention, it may be 
mentioned that the orders w^ere issued under Section 287 of 
the Act. The section no doubt says that the provisional order 
should be to ‘‘ make such alterations as may in the opinion of 
the President be necessary to bring the work into conformity 
with the Act, by-law or with the plans or particulars on which 
such iierinissioD was based.” The provisional order did not 
specify the alterations. The sanctioned plan in this ca&e 
(Exhibit A), however, was self-explanatory and I do not thei-e- 
fore tbinP that the omission of the details in the provisional 
order when .the sanction order based on the plan is referred to 
in it and the accused was required to conform to it was ,in any 
way vague or insufficient. 
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4. Next as regards the question of limitation: Section 
452 says that '‘no person shall he liable to punishment unless 
complaint is made before a Magistrate within six months aiiei’ 
the commission of the offence.” The provisional o)*(lcr uas 
issued on the 21st Octobei*, the final otde]' was issued on the 
8th November, 1913 and the prosecution was lauiuhcd on 7th 
May, 1914. It is contended that as the provisional ordi'r siiua? 
not modified by the final is the one in force, limitation slionid 
be held to run from 21st October ; apart from tlie absurdity 
that such an interpretation wmuld lead to a man’s running the 
risk of a prosecution between the period of the provisional and 
final order, I find that from the express provisions of tlie Act 
itself, the provisional order is not binding at all and it is only 
the confirming order that is binding, clause (c) expressly saying 
that “the President may”, after hearing objection vtc., “ccm- 
firm the order, and such order shall then be binding on the 
owner”. &c. The date of limitation should patently run from 
the date on which any document or deed takes effect and not 
from any date on which it was conceived if subject to sub- 
sequent alterations. I therefore do not think that the contention 
re limitation will hold water. The building as it is violates the 
building rules contained in Schedule XII of the Munici]Kd 
Act and the President’s orders followed the schedule. 

I therefore convict the accused and as there has laa'ii 
some room for misappreheub.on on his side as to what iht' 
President might or might not do, I shall deal with t}u> acaaised 
leniently and sentence him to pay a fine of Its. 20. 

OBDEB : — I do not find that the order of th(‘ Prt^sidait is 
ultra vires or too vague and indefinite to be executed. Hie 
period of limitation prescribed by section 452 of the Madra.s 
City Municipal kei, 1904, runs from the date of confirmation 
under Clause 3 of section 287 and not front the dnie of tin* 
provisional order, 

The prosecution is not time barred. 

The petition is dismissed. 


HIGGINBOTHAMS LD., MADRAS AND BANGALOKli:. 
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Present ; 

Me. Justice Spencer and Me. Justice Napier. 
The Municipal Council of Kumbakonam 


vs. 

Veeeaperumal. 

Madras District Municipalities Jet IV of 1884, S. 361 . — 
Suit for damages por breach of a contract entered into with a 
Municipality. — Notice of suit not )ifcessarji. 

A salt for damages for breach of a contract entered into with a local 
authority can he instituted without any previous notice of suit. The word 
‘ amends ’ occurring in the Act refers to tortious acts injuring a person or his 
property and does not mean compensation or damages. 

Serond appeal Ivoin the deci'ee of the Couid of the Sub- 
ordinate Judge of Kumbakonam in A. S. No. 410 of 1912 
preferred against the decree of tlie Court of the District Miinsift 
of Kuui})akonam in 0. S. No. 887 of 1910. 

The facts of the case appeal* fully from the Judgment. 

Mr. V. S. Govindachariar foi: Appellant. 

Mr. G. S. Bamachandra Iyer for Kespondent. 

JUDGMENT. 

Napier, J. : — In this case the plaintiff brought a suit 
against the Munici])ality of Kumbakonam and another, a con- 
tractor, claiming to be interested in a contract made by his 
brother with the defendant Municipality, which contract was 
still in force, asking for an injunction against the defendant to 
restrain them from interfering with the work being done under 
the contract, and for a small amount of damages for extra 
expense to which the contractor had been put owing to past 
interference, the person with whom the contract was made not 
being joined as plaintiffs but being made a defendant on the 
ground that he was at the time in jail and unable to bring 
the suit himself. Subsequently, leave was granted by the 
District Miinsiff to amend the plaint and to make the con- 
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tvactor-defendant a plaintiff. This was done and a claim, 
alternative to that for an injiiiiction, in the form of a (*1aim 
for damages for Es, 312-8-0 was added in tlie view tinit 
possibly the conditions had changed in such a manner tlial 
an injunction would not or could not be granted. Tlu' T^isti'icf 
Munsiff* decreed the amount against the Munici]>ality and 
dismissed the suit against the other ])ai’ties, liolding ihai 
they were in no way responsible for the damage. Thc‘ IMmn- 
cipality appealed on the ground that notice re(|uired 1)y s. 201^ 
had not been given and that the suit was barred bv limitation 
and on the merits. The Subordinate' Judge dismissial the 
appeal. 

The points taken in this appeal are that no proper notice 
under s. 261 had been given, that the District Munsitf e]*red in 
law in permitting the plaint to be amended, that the fii'st plain- 
tiff had no locus standi to file the suit and that the suit is 
barred by limitation. 

On the question of notice, various points were raised 
which are only important, if notice is necessary ; but, T am 
satisfied that S. 261 does not require notice in a suit of this 
nature. It provides that no action shall be brought against tlie 
council or any councillor or servant, on account cf any act 
done or purporting to be done in pursuance ra* execution or 
intended execution of this Act or in resiiect of any alleged 
neglect or default in the execution of this Act until the exjiira- 
tion of one month after notice in writing has been dcdiv(}i-ed 
at the office of the council or at the place of the abode of th(‘ 
councillor or such person, explicity stating the cause tjf action, 
the nature of the relief sought, the amount of compensation 
claimed and other particulars. Sub-section (2) providt^s that 
if such council or person to whom notice has been given has 
before action commenced tendered sufficient amends to the 
plaintiff, such plaintiff shall not recover more than tliu amount 
so tendered. Sub-section (3) provides that except in the case 
of a suit for recovery of immoveable property or declaration 
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n{ title thei*et(», the aetiou shall be commenced witliin six 
iiionihs lifter the accrual of the cause of action ; and sub-section 
( f I |)n)VuU‘S tliat n(» action shall be brouu’ht against the chairniai) 
on account of any act dmie in pursuance or execution or intend- 
('(] cKecutjon u! tins Act, or in respect of any alleged delault on 
lii> part in the exemition of this Act if such act was done or if 
snch (hdiiult was made in good faith; but that such actions 
sliall he liroughl a,yainst the council. 

d’iie suit 111 this case was one for damages in respect of a 
contract entered into between the Municipal Council and the 
(‘ontractoi- for the laniova.l of rnlibisli. The act alleged to have 
been done was interiereiice by the council through its servants 
with the t*ontract<>r wliicli interference prevented his collecting 
and disposing of at a profit the rubbish, tlie subject of tlie 
contract. The damages are estimated at the value of the 
manure which he was unable to collect and so dispose of. The 
cimtraad is not of such a character as must necessarily arise 
<,>ut of ihe statutory powers given to a Municipal body although 
of course apart from the xAct, the Municipality w^ould have no 
existence and would therefore be unable to enter into such a 
contract. 

Tlie question is whether the interference by the Munici- 
pality giving rise to the breach is “ done or purports to be dune 
in pursuance or execution of this Act” or whether the action 
is brought in respect of “ alleged neglect or default in the 
execution of this Act. The words used are wide and, it may 
he said, are also vague ; for, in one sense, if a statutory bod\ 
does any act or makes any contract, it may be said that the act 
was done or contract made in execution of the Act. But in 
my opinion this reading of the words .is not what is contem- 
plated by the legislature. Some slight indication of the mean- 
ing may be gathered from sub-section (2) which speaks of the 
councillor or servant having tendered sufficient amends to the 
plaintiff. It would be a natural use of the word amends ” 
to apply it to any tortious act injuring a person or his , property, 
such as, for instance, trespass. But .the word* seems, inappii- 
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cable to bi'eaches of contract, where the oatural ami le^al 
phrase is compensation or damages. This point alone wunle 
not be ‘sufficient to decide tlie case but tlierc^ a[) pears to hr 
fairly uniform authority both in Phigland and in India for 
exclusion of contracts of this nature fi’oin tlie purvunv of tin* 
section. 

In Ranchoydas Mocrarj il The Municipal Ginnjnin- 
siontr for the City of Bombay. ^ the point was considered and 
it was held as settled law that a suit on a specilie eoniract 
was not within the section. RefereiU'c is mad{‘ to ilitwiis(' 
of Carton y.G. W. Raiiioaif . Tliere the action was on a 
contract, the plaintiff suing for money had and retaaved 
and on accounts settled. Earle, J., held that the notice given 
under the section Avas bad. In the Court of ENchequer 
Chamber, the point was taken that no notice was reipiircd 
and it w'as lield by the Court that an action foi‘ nioin>y }iad 
and received or upon accounts stated was not within Hie 
section which iirovidod for notice for anything done or omiiled 
in pursuance of that Act or in execution of powers or anil ion- 
ties made, given or directed in, by or undei’ the Act. It lias in 
be noted that the section doCvS not contain the words m 
respect nt any alleged neglect or default in the execution <»l 
the Act. " But the words considered by the Court wci'c “ m 
pursuance of the Act or in execution of the powers under tluc 
Act” which w'ords govern the additional wnrds in S ^2h] 
alleged neglect or default.” The ratio of the decisimi in 
Banckordas Moorarji v. Municipal Comniusioner oj Bomhaip 
is stated by the Chief Justice as follows; — Tlu* ('.oncliu‘1 
leading to the action is a wrongful act or omission under the 
contract as distinct from one in the execution of tin* Ad : and 
it is the breach of a specific contract that is “ the occasion <d' 
the right to sue. ” 

The Municipality of Faizpur v. Manak Dulab Shet'^ 
was a suit for specific performance of an alleged contract liy 

1. I. L, R. 25 Bom., 387. 2. (1858) Ell. Bl. aad Ell, 837^ 

8. I. L, R. 22 Bom., 637. 
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the Municipality under which the plaintiff permitted the 
MLinici])a]ity to pull down some constructions, they undertaking 
to rebuild tliein. There was a breach by the Municipality and 
damage was sought in addition to the suit for specific perform- 
unce. It was held that S. 4S of the Bombay Municipal x\ct of 
hss-j, which was in the same terms as >S, 5d7 of the Bombay 
Municipal Act, 1888, considered by the Chief Justice, did not 
a[)pl\ to suits for damages m respect of specific contracts, 

tieliance is also placed on Mayandi v. MoQuhae^, — a 

Sint for money due for a timber contract. It was held tliat the . 

suit was not within 8. 168 of the Town Improvements Act of 

1871 ; but thai section is in much narrower words '‘a suit 

against the Commissioners, etc., for anything done under the 

A(*t ” and it would hardly be safe to rely on the construction of 

sucli words as an authority for the construction of 8. d61. The 

same obj(.*cfion applies to another case relied on, Muthija Ghetti 

V. ^e<'n'tanj of Stated . The Act considered there was the 

8alt Act Xo, IV of 1889, the words of S. 87 being, for any- 

tliing done or ordered to be done under this Act. ” Two cases 

relied on by the appellant were the Preside7it of the Taluq 

Board of Sivaganga Y, I tr and Srinivasa y.Bathna- 

sahapathif . The fii’st was a suit for an injunction restraining 

the Taluq Board from interfering with a wall built by the 

plaintiff*. The Court held that a suit for declaration of title 

aard for an injunction was not within the scope of the section 

but used the following words ‘‘the cases contemplated in that 

section are suits for compensation and for damages and the 

principle is to allow public bodies time for tender of amends to 

parties to avoid litigation. The words “ compensation and 

damages " are certainly wide enough to cover suits for breach 

of contract ; but they can be applied to the narrower limits laid 

down in the 25 Bombay case and certainly it did not decide 

that a suit will lie for breach of a specific contract. The case at 

J 6 Mad., 474 was a suit to recover from a Municipality money 

5. I. L. B., 31 Mad., 522. 

7. 1. L, B., la Mad., 474. 


4. I.L. B., 2 Mad., 124. 
6. I. L. R., 16 Mad., 317. 
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deposited for the due performance of a cuiiti'ac;t. Tlu* (’nurt 
decided without giving reasons that the suit was Jinl wilhni 
S. ‘261 'quoting the words ''the cases conteuL[)late(l in that ion 
are suits for compensation and damages,” It has to i)e note<l 
that this was a suit on a contract but for inoiu*v had and 
received under the contract. Jt is ilierefori' nm an authoni\ 
against tlie application of the section to a sinL foiohunagt s (or 
breach ; but at the same time the words cannot be* heM nt'ces- 
saril}'^ applicable to such suits. Tliesc cases ihci'elbrc* are lu; 
authority for the appellant's pi-oposition. ddie case (d‘ Chundcr 
Silihur Bandopatliya v. Ohhoy Gliurn^ , (jiioical liy the 
learned judges is one in which (hirth, C. d., dt'cided tlial ” tho 
section is applicable in tliose cases where the [>laiiitiff cluiius 
damages or compensation for some wrongful act, connniited h\ 
the Commissioners or their officers in tire exercise of tlu'ii’ 
statutory powers.” These words can hardly iiudiide a smt lor 
damages for breacli of a contract. 

The last case tliat is relied on is tlie Municipal GounrM of 
Kicrnool v. Subbamia^ . In that case, the point was tnkcn in a 
petition under Section 25 of Act IX of 18H7 that a certain noli(*«‘ 
sent to the Council was defective and the High C\nirt wasaskiai 
to set aside the decree obtained by the plaintiff. It does not 
appear from the report on what basis the loss or damage sus- 
tained was ascertained. But reference \vas made to the case of 
Eales V. The Municipal Gommissionei's of Madras^^, which 
was a suit in tort. So far as it appears, therefore, this case is 
no authority in favour of the appellants. Even if the case was 
one on contract, the point was hot decided, as the Court declincTl 
to interfere in revision when the objection to the notice was 
then raised for the first time. 

As against the inference sought to be made from the 
language of the Court in the above cases, thei*e is the lauguiige 
used by this Court in Syed Ameer Sahib v. Venkatarmna^^ ^ 

9. 13 Mild. L. L B., 426. 

11 . 1. L. B., lGMad.,297. 


8. LL, R,,6 0al.,8. 

10. L L. B., 14 Mad., 386. 
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wluM'o in construing S. lofj of the Local Boards Act of 1884 
i\hich IS in similar terms to S. under constniction, the 
Toiirt .idopts the language of Garth, C. J , in Ghundt'r Sikliur 
Ijd^ndnpath iju \\ OhJioy Churn above rcfeii'ed to, that the 
section i>i)nl\ a]>})lical)!e to suits Tol* compensation cia lined for 
wrnngfnl acts {‘oiumitted under colour of the Act. It can 
hardly bo ciaiuicd tliat this language is applicable to suns foi* 
tlaiii.igos he‘ breach of Ci>nti*act. On a careful consideration of 
the aiitln art les, I have c‘ouie to tlie conclusion that there is 
rci conilict i)etween the view ta.keii by this Court and that held 
1)1 l]')iii})ay and on the words of the section and on the view 
laktMi 111 bhigland on analogous wor<ls, I am sati.>tied that the 
dccnaai in j. L. 1C 80 Bom., is correct and should be follow^ed 
bv iiKc I therefore hold that no notice was necessary. 

-r -tv i- 1 

This second appeal is dismissed with costs. 

Spukoek, j. — 1 concur 

Allahabad High Court. 

Pkesext : 

Btchapds, C. j. and Me. Justice Tedball. 

The Mivnucipal Boaed of Agra and Anothee — Appellants. 

vs. 

SriiAESHAN Das Rhastei — Eespondent. 

Public Street — m flailed and umuetaUed portion. 

The uunietallFd ])oi-tion on each side of a public street is none 
the less a public stieet. 

The facts appear fully from the judgment of the Court 
delivered by the Chief Justice, 

JUDGMENT. 

RioHAuns, C. J. — The Court bc]o^v framed tin issue in 
the. following terms: 

Is the plaintitf the ownei* and in [)Ossession of the lands 
in suit, or do the lands form part of the road belonging to the 
Board? If road, then what is its extent.”. 
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The Court below has found on this issue that tiu' on 
which the plaintiff alleged that hawkers were accustonuai tf) 
sit was no part of the road; at least this is wliai inelei si a n-i 
the finding to be. The Court seems to have tlioiigiit tliat liie 
only part of the road which could lie said to be the [)Liblie I'oaJ 
was the part that was actually metalled. In our o])i»h<in. this 
is clearly wrong. We are unable from the maps, ii,nd Irom any 
information either party can give us, to ascertain with any 
accurac^'the places in which the hawkers sit : but in our ojiinion. 
all the ground, whether metalled or not, over whiich llu* pnbiic 
have a right of wary, is jnst as much tlie puldic road as the 
metalled part. The Court would bo entitled to draw ihe 
inference that any land over winch the [lubiic IVum rime 
immemorial bad been accustomed to travel was a [iiibbe sLi'eet 
or road, and the mere fact that a special part oi it. w'as nuhu-ilifh 
for the greater convenience of the tra-ftic would not ivmler the 
unmetalled portion on each side any the less a public roa<i or 
street. With this explanation we reteraii issue lo llu* (hairt 
below, namely, whether or not the land in dispute is part of tin* 
public road. 

^ S . 


Calcutta High Court. 


Present : 

Mr. Justice Sharfuddin and Mr. Justice Teuxon . 
Maeant Mohabirdas— P etitioner 
vs. 

Gaya Municipality— -Opposite party. 

Bengal Ml. Act {III of 1884), Secs. 888, 240 and 278. Suh- 
sec. 1. — Building, me-oiing of. — Erection of a uuiso/iry wuU 
without permission. 

The erection of a new masoni-y A.N'all without pomiis.siuii i-. 
erecting a building and is an offence. 
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.Rnle o])tanie(] by the petitioner on .the Disti’icr Magistrate 
of Griya to sliow cause wliv an order dnecting the demolition of 
a wall and an order ot <"onvietion ami sentoneu.sliould not be set 
asidts TJie lacts of t.hc case apjjear from the judgment . 

JUDGMENT. 

In tins cas'e tlie petationer l^elore us has been convicted 
unde)' Se^uinn PTd, Snb.section 1, of the Bengal Municipal Act 
ol j Idle Miinicipaiitv referred to i.s the M iimcipality of 

(ra_\a. It ]ias lieen lonml that without sanction from the 
Ariiniripal C'ommissioners the petitioner has straightened the 
north, soil til and west walls of his temjile by building against 
tlie ])re-ex!^ring walls i\']iat may be called a secondary or double 
wall. It has also been found thad similai'ly without sanction 
he has built a new masonry wall and thereby enlarged his 
courtyard. The cpiestion before us is, whether what he has 
done (amstitutes “ the erecting or in-erecting a house not 
being a hut ^ ivithin the meaning of Sections *208 and 240 of 
the Bi-ngal Municipal x\ct, iHSl-. Whether the building 
of the double wall to which Ave nave referred, thereby 
thickening and strengthening the pre-existing wall, is more 
than an act of repaii' or constitutes a material enlargement 
is possibly open to doubt. But we have no doubt that the 
building of the new and additiona.1 masonry wall, which 
the petitionei is found to have erected and by means of 
which lie has materially enlarged his courtyard, does consti- 
tute the erecting of a house within the nieaning nl Sec- 
tions 2^J8 and 241). In Section 6 (4) of the Act, ‘ Imuse ’ has 
been defined as ‘ inchrdingany hut, shop, warehouse or build- 
ing.’* ‘Building’ has not been defined in this Act, and we 
tliink we ought not to construe the expression otherwise than 
in its ordinary sense and as including ei’ections, structni'es, or 
buildings such as masonry walls. 

In this view we affirm the conviction and sentence and 
discharge this Eule. 
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Bombay High Court. 

PKESEXT : 

SiK Basil Scott, Kt., Chief Jcsticia wm* 

• Mr. T[:stice Bvtchelor. 

The Ct. [. P. Ky, Co. (DoiVlts.) A])|)elhiuts. 

Vti. 

The Milmcipal Corporation of the Cit\ of 
AND akotiter (Plaintiffs) Itespondents. 

Cifj/ of Boinbaif 'Municipal Act (Bom, Act 111 (A /nssr 
Hcc>^. :WS : Indian JlailivaijH Act (IX of LsOO), Arc. i 
Land AcqiiAition Act fl (f 1S94), See. I~ ~-]\’sti)u/ tf Pnhitr 
Streets — Bight of Bij. Co. to lay lines in such streets — A(‘(/uisi- 
tion of the street under the Act. 

The effect of vesting of streets in the Corporation is oniy to ve^t in that 
body such property as is necessary for the control, protection and maintenance 
of the street as a highway for public use. 

Mayor, etc., of Tunbridge Wells v. Baird ^ follo/red. 

Section 7 of the Railways Act controls Soc. 29d of the Oifcy of Boinbav 
Municipal Act ; and the Railway Company is entitled to lay railWiiy lines n or 
across a sireet without any permission from the Municipality.' 

A Railway Company is entitled To lay the raiiwiy across a street with* 
out re.sort to the Land Acquisition Act. 

Appeal against tlie decuee of Beaiuan, in O, 

No. 693 of 19] 2. The factB of the case a[)peai' fully friiin tlic 
judgments of the onginal and a.p])ellate Ooui-t.s, 

Beaman, J. : — Notwithstanding the ingenious aigiii.it nis 
of defendant’s connsei, the point seems too simple to allow oi 
any doubt. Without enquiiang how much or Imw little, uniler 
the term “street”, vests under section 2.S9 of the Mnnicip.il 
Act, enough certainly does (and this was almost cono'ded) lo 
support an action for trespass against anyone interfeiing with 
the use of a public street as such. Section 293 expresslv atid 
designedly contemplates a case like this. No argument iia. 
been attempted in support of what was forcsliadowed in il,,. 
first issue. That was abandoned. Iso pei'inission lui.s Ih'Ch 
granted. {to be eontinuetl) 

1 (1896) A. 0. 434 at p. 442. " 


HIGGINBOTHAMS LB., MADRAS AND BANGALORE. 
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Then let me consirler Section 7, of tlie Eailwavti Act. Is 
a. public street “ iuuuovablo property Certainly. Does this 
pu])[ic. street helonu' to the {■lelendant-coiupany ? Ceatainly 
imt. The only ([uestion reinainuijx to be answered is whether 
it IS iinnunaihle ps*opo)-ty subject to tlie Laiul Acqui- 
sition Act. Til iny Opinion, most sni’ely it is: defendant 
contends that it is not, because it is already a public street, and 
that wliieh IS alreadva public pro[)erty ea.nnot be acquired a 
sreond ti me 1 or a, secolul public purpose'. T inn not aware of 
any authority <a* of emy reason upon which that proposition 
can founded. I am referred to hSeetion 10 nnd Section 
1 1. the latter more eniphatieally, m siqip-irt of this contention. 

I am unable to see how the section can leave any bearing oi- 
relevancy. The former section merely deals with damage 
caused by the Company acting under Section 7 andpresup- 
])oses of course that it is acting under that section. It is said 
for the defendant-company here, that it cannot 1)e a trespasser 
because it is acting iindei' statutoi’y authority. Tliat simply 
begs the (piestion. If it is, cadit qncestio, , If not, it is 
as much a trespasser as though Section 7 were not there. 
Section 14 cannot possibly bear the artihcial strain put upon 
it to .‘^up])ort the defendant’s argument. It merely deals with 
a numerous class of cases, of which this might liave formed an 
example, had the Municipality acting under Section t293 of its 
Aed, permitted the defendant-Company to lay its rails w ithout 
any conditions. I do not think that any ot the cases cited for 
the defendant-company are of any assistance,. Nor do I think 
that I gain much from Bangley v. Midland Baihaay Go\ 
upon which the ])laintiff relies. That is certainly in point, and 
in spite of the attempt of the defendant to distinguish between 
the provisions of Section 84 of the Land Clauses Act in England 
and the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, the case is a 
good enough, authority upon the general principle. But here 
I do not fee! in need of authority. I have the statutes and I 
have only to apply them to a simple set of admitted facts. 


1 (1868) L. R. 3 Oh, 306. 
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Under those statutes, the defendant-coiiipaiiy (*oul(l juakc' its 
private terms with the Municipality, or it coulil iKajuire tin* 
portion of the street it needed under the Land Acquisition A(‘t. 
But until it lias done one or tlie otlier, it is clearly n trespjissi'r 
upon the plaintiff’s laud It does ni)t seem to me to adtect 
this conclusion in the least tliat there ma>^ lie some doubt as 
to the quantum of mterest the plaintiff* has to sell in proceed- 
ings under the Land Acquisition Act. The plaintiffs do not 
press for any particular quantum of dcimages and it would be 
siffffcient to award them Ids. 500 as damages for iirespass and 
all costs (A the suit. Declarations in terms of pniyei’s (a) and 
(b) of the plaint and decree in terms of prayer (c) thereof. 

Against this the defendants appealed. 

Messrs. Binning and Campbell instructed by Messrs. 
Little d; Oo. for the appellants. 

Messrs. Jardine and Advocate-General, ins- 

tructed by Messrs. Craiv/ord, Broiim A Co., tor the I'espondents. 

Scott, C. J. : — This suit was instituted by the Municipal 
Corporation and Commissioner of Bombay against the (treat 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company to estalihsh tliaf llu^ 
defendant-company could not lawfully maintain hues of 
railway across the Sewri Ivoliwada Road, a publics street vested 
m the Corporation under Section of the Bombay (dty 
Municipal Act, wdth out either obtaining iiermission gi*ant(‘d In 
the Corpoi’ation and confirnied by Guvei’iiment imdej* Seeiinn 
293 of the Municipal x\ct or acquiring tlio land re<[uireci for 
the level crossing under the Land Acquisition Act. 

The defendant-company pleaded that they ha<3 autlioi’ity 
to make and maintain the lines of railway undei- Section 7 of 
the Indian Railways Act (IX of 1890) which so far as is 
material is in the following terms: — 

‘‘ (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act and, in the case 
of immovable property not belonging to the railway adminis- 
tration, to the provisions of any enactment for the time being- 
in force for the acquisition of land for public purposes and for 
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companies and. snbjecfc also in the case.of a Eaihvay Company, 
the provisi(ms of any contract between the Company and the 
(Tovernment, a railway administration may for the purpose of 
constiau'lmy c. railway m- the accommodation or other works 
cunnocced therewith, and notwithstanding anything in any 
oilier enactmcmt i'oi' the time being in force, — 

(a) make nr construct in, upon, across, under or over any 
lands, or any streets, hills, valleys, roads, railways or 
tramways, or any rivers, canals, brooks, streams or other waters, 
or any drains, waiter pipes, gas pipes or telegraph lines, such 
temporary or permanent inclined planes, arches, tunnels, 
culverts, e jnbankmenis, aqueducts, bridges, roads, lines of 
railway, ways, passages, conduits, drains, piers, cuttings and 
fence's as the railwa.y administmtion thinks proper 

(2) The exorcise of the powers conferred on a railway 
administration by sub-section (1) shall be subject to the 
control of the (Tovernor-General in Council.” 

Tt appears from Exhibit I that the scheme for the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway, to run from Sion down the east side of 
the Island to the Ballaih Pier and to be constructed and 
worked ))y tlie defendant-company, was prepared by the 
Cojnp«auv with the approval of the Secretaiy of State on the 
I'ccommendation of the Government of India. The plan put 
in with Exhilht A shows the level-crossing in question as part 
of this scheme. 

The learned trial judge held that applying the statutes to 
the admitted facts, the defendant-company could make its 
private terms wdtJi the Municipality or it could acquire the 
portion of the street it needed under the Land Acquisition Act 
but until it had done one or the other it w^as a tj*espasser 
on municipal land. His reasoning was— the public street is 
immovable propei’ty not belonging to tlie defendant-company 
and subject to the Land Acquisition Act, therefore, the defend- 
ant-company cannot exercise the power given by Section 7 
of the Eailways Act without first acquiring a portion of the 
street, which they have not done. 
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We are unable to agree with this view of the In.w. Where 
a Railway Company wishes to lay a line of railway n]i(>n and 
across a street, it is neither necessary nor apjiroprialo t<; pmeeed 
under the Land Acquisition Act for the a.cqnisitioii of the 
land. If the G-overninent under Section 7 of that Act wci'e to 
direct the Collector to take order for the acquisition of tlu‘ land, 
he would make his award and taJce possession and the land 
would then vest absolutely in Government for the railway 
company free from all incumbi-ances. The land wotild then 
cease to be portion of the street and the Railway Compiiny 
would be unable to exercise the power given to it of construct- 
ing the railways upon and across the “ street.” 

The differences in the English and Indian Htatute law upon 
the subject of railway construction are differences of procedure 
which do not render English decisions inapplicable to fins case. 
In England, the special undertaking is saiudioned h', a special 
Act of Parliament; in India, hy the sanction of the Governor- 
General through the Home Department. Section (5 of the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1S4.5, ju'ovidcs that “ In 
exercising the power given to the Company by the special Act to 
construct the railway, and to take lands for that ])U)'posc, the 
Company shall be subject to the provisions and restrictions 
contained in this Act and in the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act , while the provisions of the special Act incorporate both 
the Lands Clairses and the Railways Clauses Consolidation 
Acts: for an example, see Abrahmn v. Great Norther 7 i 
Bailway Company a. The provisions of the I.ands Clauses Act 
with regard to compulsory acquisition as interpreted by the 
House of Lords in Great Western Bailway Go. v. Swindon 
and Cheltenham Bailway Co. ® are substantial!}- of the .same 
extent as those under the Land Acquisition Act of 1 iSDU as 
interpreted by Section 3 (a) and (b), for Lord Watson at page 
800 said: “Taking that (the Lands Clauses) Act per se, and 
irrespective of the terms of any other statute, these cllusos 


2. (1851) 16 Q. B., 586. 
3» (1884) 9 App, Gas,, 787 
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do not appear to be applicable to the compulsory taking of an 
easonnnit, at least in the sense in which the respondents are 
by tlu'ir Act empowered to purchase and take such a right. 
The oul s easements which these provisions, read by themselves, 
seem to contemjilate are servitude rights burdening the 
e*orporeai lands taken by the Company, which arc destroyed 
or impaiivd by the construction ot the railway. The Company 
are not dealt with as licing either entitled or bound to purchase 
and take such easements, but as liable to make compensation 
in respect oi' their having, by the construction of their 
autliorised works, injuriously affected the dominant land to 
which the easements are attached. As for the land upon 
which the railway is to be constructed, the compulsory clauses 
of the general Act contemplate that the Company shall take 
the soil itself, and not a mere right to use ifc in perpetuity.” To 
the same effect is Lord FitzGerald’s opinion expressed on 
page 792. 

The efiect ol Section 289 of the Bombay City Municipal 
Act vesting all public streets, pavements, stones and other 
inaterials in the Corporation and under the control of the 
Commissioner is only to vest in that body such property as is 
necessary for the control, protection and maintenance of the 
street as a highway for public use; see Mayor, etc,, of Tun- 
bridge Wells V. Baird b 

The Judicial Committee have held that a Municipality in 
whom public ways were vested was not entitled to compensa- 
tion in respect of portions of such ways taken by a tramway 
under statutory powers: see Miuiicijoal Council of Sydney 
V. Young 

Beference has been made for the respondents to Section 
290 of the Municipal Act which provides tliat whenever any 
public street or part of it is permanently closed, the site may 
be disposed of as land vesting in the Corporation. That 
position does not arise in the present case ; but when it does 

4. (1896) App. Oas„ 434, at p. 442. 

(1898) App. Oas., 467. 
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arise, it may have to be determined whafc it is that the 
Corporation is disposing of. 

It is well established that a, Ihulway Cum[uui\ acluig 
under Section IG of the ihiilways Clauses Oonselidaliou Act, 
1815 (upon which Section 7 of tiio iadiau [Gniwavs Act is 
closely modelled) by constractuig a miiway upon a,ud across 
part of the bed of a navigable river or across a liigjiw.iN is doing 
what if done by an imautiiori zed person would be iiidiciablc 
as a nuisance: see AbruJuoii v. Great Nurlltcni lUiiltraij 
Company^' and Oliver w North Eastern Uaiticaij Go, * In the 
latter case the trial judge told the jury that as to tiie duty ol' thu 
Railway Company with regard to tiie rails at the level-crossing, 
they must consider the case as if tiie company had had the 
express sanction of an x\ct of Parliament to put the rails there. 
In such a case, the Company would have power to put down 
such rails as are necessary for the purposes oi the line but the 
rails must belaid and kept so as to cause as little injury oj’ 
danger as possible. A rule for new trial on the ground oi 
misdirection was discharged. For a general statement of the 
obligations of persons interrupting highways under sUitiitory 
authority, seethe judgment of Moulton, L. J., m Hertfordshire 
County Council v. Great Eastern liailivay 

In a case analogous to the present where tiie Corpuiaiiun 
of a borough, being empowered by a Local Act, wJuch 
incorporated the Lands Clauses Acts, to erect and maintain 
in, over, or under ’ any street in which their tramways were 
laid, poles and posts for the purpose of working the tramways 
by mechanical power, erected a post for that purpose iu the 
pavement of the street which at that point was the property ol 
a neighbouring owner subject to the right of the public to use 

the same as a foot-path, it was held that the Ooi*poraiiuu 
were not taking the land within the meaning of Section 189 of 
the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, but were merely exercising 

7. (1874) LB.DQrnTmu,' 


8. (1851) 16 Q. B., 586. 

8. (1909) 2 K. B. 403 at p. 412. 
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st itiiit)!‘v ;>(>\vor iii t’hc* ]i:iUire oi' an casement and an action for 
t}v^[);iss cojiM lint \ji‘ iiiaiiitaincd iigainst tliem ; see iiJi'Cotf 

\('n'ih}y( ( 'n't ^11 >/'(( f lull 

luuif/lrij V. ?\[i(Uan{J Btdhcaij Companif'^ 
rdViTtMl In }.y ill. |{.:i‘‘niM[ trail and relied upon by the 

r('>,{y()}j(l<‘ni (it c Kit'd that a i bill way Goiiipajiy could not 
d^'dicatt' tn llin [Kiblic tile siu'tacc of a neighbour’s land 
v.iilhuir iirsi af^juiriug it under the Lpuuds Glauses Act. It 
(b>t_‘sniM. apiH'ar to us to support the plaintili'’s position. 

Tile statuiorx authority under Section 7 oi the Railways 
Act t( } lav tile rad was across the street without resort to the 
Land Aefjiiisition Act being in (jur opinion establislied, the 
a[)|)!icaiieii of Scctuai diyd t)!' the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act is excluded by the words ‘ notwithstanding any thing m 
any other enactiiunt ior t he liiue being in torce'. The Railways 
Act. Section 10, overrides the Municipal Act; and the sole 
control ovca* the Railway administration is vested in the 
Govcrnor-Cxeneral: see Section 10 (’2) and Municipal Coniniis- 
Hiimcr of Uonihaij v. G. /. P. Bailwaij Compamj The 
evidence so fur as it goes indicates that the railway across the 
Sewri Koliwada Road has the approval of the controlling 
authority. 

Wc, therefore, reverse the decree of the Lower Court* and 
allow the appeal dismissing the suit with costs throughout. 

Batchelok, J. : — I quite agree. 

Madras High Court. 

Present : 

Mb. J cstice Kxtmaraswami Sastei. 

V. M. PuBUSHOTHAM Bah — Plaintiff 
vs. 

The Pbesident op the Gobporation op Madras and 
ANOTHER. — Defendants. 

Madras City Municipal Act III of 1904 — Sections ‘ 248 , 249 
and 427 — Order of President to demolish balcony — Whether 

~ 9.'Uiab4)¥ K- 33 goT" 

11. (1909) 3i Bom., 252. 


10. (1868) li. E. 3 Ch., 306, 
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appeal lies to Standing Conimittce — Discretion of President — 
Interference Inj Court. 

XJader Section 249 of the Maaras City IMimicipil Act III of 190i, it is the 
President that has to decide whether in any particular case permission for the 
erection of a balcony overhanging a public street should he granted or not. If 
the President refu-ies to grant permission, there is no appeal against his order 
to the Standing Committee. 

The Presidenc’s discretion is final and courts cannot interfere with his 
discretion. 

G. S. 175 ('f 1914, on the file of the oL'i^inal side of the 
High Couil. The facts of the case appear from the 
Judgment. 

JUDGMENT. 

This is a suit filed by the })laintiff against the President 
of the Corporation of Madras and against the Corporation of 
Madras for a perpetual injunction restraining the defendants 
or either of them from demolishing or otherwise interfering 
with the steps leading to the latrine of Ins house in Kilava 
Chetti Street and with the steps leading to the front door of 
his house in Aiya Mudali Street and also from demolishing or 
otherwise interfering with the balcony of his house. The case 
for the plaintiff is that he'is the owner of house No. 9M, Aiya 
Mudali Street, which is bounded on one side by Aiya Mudali 
Street and on the other by Kilava Chetti Street, that he applied 
to the 1st defendant for permission to make certain alterations 
and additions to this house and got the sanction on 24th July 
1913, that on 22nd May 1914, the 1st defendant sent a notice 
to the plaintiff* under section 287 of the Madras City Municipal 
Act to show cause why the steps should not be demolished on 
the ground that they were newly built without permission and 
as such were an encroachment on the road, that he showed 
cause by writing to the 1st defendant on 2nd June 1914, that 
the steps were not newly built but that they had been in 
existence for over sixty years and that, in spite of his protest, 
final orders were passed directing the removal of the steps, 
which were confirmed by the Standing Committee on appeal. 
As regards the balcony, the plaintiff's case is that on 30th 
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January 1J14-, lie siiluuiltcd to the Lst defendant a petition 
i(»r etin^t:’U('t iiiLi a "halroiiv, tluit ]iavin<^ received no reply 
until the ‘2 1st Apial lie ('onniionced to build the balcony 

in ant iripatKui o! saaiction, (hat tlie 1st defendant by his letter 
dalt^d Ihth Id ay Ihl 1, ordered tlic dcajiolition of the balcony, 
that ho preten'od an appeal to the Standing Coiinnittee, which 
appeal tlie 1st defendant rdiiscd to forward to the Committee 
on the ground that Ins order was final in the matter and that 
the aetion t)f tlie Pi*esideni is illegal. 

hhe suit as against the 1st defendant was dismissed at the 
setthanent of issues, as I was of o[)inion that there was no cause 
of action against liim personally. The 2nd defendant, the 
Corporalion of Madras, tiled a written statement denying the 
allegations in. the plaint and stating that the steps were an 
encroaclnneiit upon the public street and that the balcony and 
thci steps were constructed illegally without permission and 
tlnit the 1st defendant was justified in ordering their removal. 

The following issues were settled: — 

1 . Ts the plaintiff entitled to retain the steps of his house 
f(*r the reasons alleged in the plaint? 

2. Has the j)laintiff‘ a right of appeal to the Standing 
Committee and, if so, is the order of the President directing 
demolition of the balcony without the final orders of the 
Standing Committee, legal ? 

8. To what relief is plaintiff' entitled ? 

— As regards the steps, plans have been filed 
by tlie Corporation which show that objection was only taken 
to the portion of the steps which project beyond the outer wall 
of the drain. After the plaintiff examined himself and one 
witness, the plaintiff’s Vakil stated that his client had no 
objection to remove that portion of the steps which extended 
beyond the outer w^all of the drain both on the Kilava Chetti 
Street side and Aiya Mudali Street side. There will, therefore, 
be a decree directing the plaintiff to demolish so much of the 
steps as is beyond the limit mentioned above. 
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As regards the halaony, it is not siij^gested tlnit wa'^ 

any permission granted Iw the Pivsidoni eilher tin* 

balcony was comnjLenced or at any t-nue tliei'L^al tor. din* onsc^ 
for the balcony rests on a dilfercnt funting alt(»gotli{‘r, and 1 
shall deal with it under the second issue. 

2nd issue ; — So far as the balcrmy is coiK'ci-ned. tlu' 
complaint of the plaintiff is that the order of t!U‘ Pri sidml 
directing its demolition is an aiipealable ord<'i' and that ii 
cannot become final until the Standing Coininit te<^ dc-all with 
the matter on his appeal ; and conserpient ly, an injnnrtion .should 
be granted restraining the President from dtonolishing the 
balcony until the plaintiff' has exhausted Ixis remedi(\s undei* 
the law. The question therefore is whethcu* aai ap[)(?al lies from 
the order of the President as regards the removal ()f llie 
balcony to the Standing Committee. Section ‘ids of tlie Madras 
City Municipal i^ct TIT of 1904 provides that ‘‘ tiu' Pi’e^ahan 
may give notice to the owner or occupier of any building to 
remove or alter within thirty days from the date of inceipt of 
such notice any pe -jL-*-! i<>n. encroachment or olistniction made 
against or in front of such building or land in any public sl rtaldh 
unless the owner or occupier can sliow i.hat tlio projoclion or 
obstruction was erected before the first day of Novcanlk'!' 
or, if erected subsequently, with the permission of a <luly 
authorised officer of the Municipality. Secti'on ^il9 empowers 
the President to grant permission to the ownur or occupier of 
any building or land to put up a balcony, if by tlie gi'ant. of such 
permission no public inconvenience is caus<'(L sect ions 

appear under Chapter XXII whicli relates to streets ” and 
the heading of Sections 247, 248 and 249 is Prr>jeciions a, mi 
obstructions in streets”. Section 412 of the A(*t provides 
that the President shall have power to take stops, iu <\\<o an 
order is disobeyed, by doing the act liimself ihrougli his 
servants. Beading Sections 247, 248 and 249 with Sections 
442 and 443, it seems to me that the miscliief sought to he 
(to he continued.) 

HIGGINBOTHAMS LD,, MADKA3 AND BANGALOEi:, 
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j’cuiedied and tlie powers of the President are completely 
])rovidod for by these sections. Section 427 which relates to 
appeals to the Standing Committee from the orders of the 
Tresident, does not provide for appeals in cases where the 
ih’esident exercises his powers under these sections. The 
ar,i 4 unicnt of the Vakil for the plaintiff is that the case falls 
iindt?!' sections 28() and 2S7 of the Act, These sections 
(‘oine under Cliapter XXITI which relates to ' Building 
Ih'gulat ions'. Sections 287 provides inter alia that if the 
1 'resident is satisfied that the construction or reconstruction 
of a. building “ IS l)eing cai*ried on or has been completed 
in breach ol nn\ of the provisions of this Act or of any hy-law 
or rule iniuU* thereunder or of any direction or requisition 
hiwfiillv given or made under this act or such rules or by-law^s, 
he may make a provisional order requiring the owner of the 
building to demolish the work done or so much of it " as he 
may consider necessary and shall serve a copy of the order on 
the owner and tliat such orders shall be final provided that 
an ai>peal ” against such orders “ shall lie to the Standing 
( 'ommittee whose decision shall be fiiiab’. Having regard to the 
position of this section, I do not think that it can be construed 
as covering the cases falling under Chapter XXII wliich relates 
to obstructions in or encroachments on the public streets. 
The difficulty of construing the section as the plaintiff's 
Vakil wants me to do is that there would have to be a 
provisional order made by the" President though section 248 
recpiires that no provisional order need be passed at all but 
simply requires an order directing the removal within a certain 
specified period. The whole of Chapter XXIII in my opinion 
provides for cases wliere a building is built on the owner's 
own land and does not include cases where a building is an 
encroachment on municipal property. In cases of encroach- 
ments in the streets, the chapter applicable is Chapter XXII 
and not XXIII. In the view I take of the case, the President 
was perfectly justified in refusing to send up the petition of 
the plaintiff to the Standing Committee, as the question relates 
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to an encroachment on fhe municipal property the determina- 
tion of which was within the jurisdiction or province of the 
President and agajnst whose order no appeal to the Standing 
Committee is provided for by section 4‘27. In the case ol the 
balcony, it is not alleged that the plaititiif has got a vested 
right. It is a purely permissive right and as the President i'- 
the officer w^hose discietion is to behual, a is not Tor the Conn 
to interfere in the matter. I lind the 2nd issiu' against the 
plaintiff. 

In the result, there will be a decree m the terms mentioned 
above in dealing with tlie first issue. x\s the defendant has 
succeeded on the main questions in issue, the plaintiff will pay 
the defendant’s costs. 

Madras High Court. 

Present; 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kumar aswami Sastki. 
Govinda Gramany — Plaintiff 
vs. 

The Corporation of Madras and another. — Defendants 

Ifijurij sustained by a passeriger in a public street — 
Negligejice — Doctrine of res ipse loquitor — Onus of Proof- 
Employment of an independent Contractor — LiahUity of the 
Corporation — Measure of damages. 

In a suit brought by the plaintiff for damages for injurios Rustained 
by him by the breaking of a pulley used in a street for lifting heavy water pipes 
owing to the negligence of the servants of the contractor employed by a 
Municipal Corporation. 

Beldf that when the injurious agency which caused the accident was an 
inanimate object under the entire control and management of the defendants 
and used on a highway not closed to traffic in executing work which is found 
dangerous and the accident is such as would not happen in the ordinary coarse 
of things if those who had the management used proper care, the onus lies on 
the. defendants to show that all reasonable precautions were taken and proper 
caroused. 

Held also, that the mare fact that the City Municipal Act cast on the 
Corporation the duty of supplying pare drinking water would not take the case 
out of the ordinary rule above stated or the provisions of sec. 106 of the Indian 
E^denoe AeL 
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HeM aKo, that the Corpora bio n cannot escape liability simply by getting 
the worK done through a contractor. 

Pennu v. Wlmhledon Urban CounciU (1‘898) ‘2 Q. B. *212 ; 
Thr Hnarh, (lUOO) Pr. Division 105; Holidaij v. National 
Ti'lrplione Go., (1899) 2 Q. B. 892, followed. 

Held also, that in estimating damages to be awarded in cases of 
accid«nt.s damages will be awarded for physical suffering, for the deprivation 
of limb and the consequent discomfort that attends the person all through life 
and also for the lessening of his wage-earning capacity, though damages on the 
ia'^t head should not be aw’-arded on the footing of giving the plaintiff a capital- 
ised value of his income. 

C. S. No. of 331 1914 on the file of the Onginal Side 
of the High Coui't. The facts of the case appear from the 
judgment. 

JUDGMENT. 

The plaintiff sues to recover Its. 4,000 as damages for 
injuries sustained by him owing to the negligence of the 
defendants. The 1st defendant is the Corporation of Madras 
and the 2nd defendant is a contractor who was laying pipes 
tinder a contract betw'een himself and the Corporation. 

The case for the plaintiff is that, in the course of laying 
pijies in connection with water works, the defendants were 
guilty of negligence in that they did not close the road 
lor traffic and used defective machinery and unskilled work- 
men, that in consequence thereof the plaintiff received a 
serious iirjury to his right arm by the breaking down of the 
pulley wheel used for lifting large and heavy iron pipes and 
that his right arm had to be amputated in consequence of the 
injury. The plaintiff states that he suffered not only in mind 
and body but that he has been permanently disabled from 
working and is unable to earn a living. 

The 1st defendant filed a written statement pleading that 
the Corporation was not liable as the contract was entrusted 
to an independent contractor, that, on receipt of the notice of 
claim, the matter was referred to the 2nd defendant who was 
resiKmsible and that the accident was not due to negligence 
as all necessary and pj'oper precautions had been taken. The 
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tZnd defendant filed a written ^laiieincnt denying' that therc^ 
was negligence in the way in whicdi tlie work was done, 
any defect in the machinery employed and stating that tlie 
injury wars caused by pure accident. He also states that the 
road was fenced and closed for ti’aflic and that the plain tilt, 
who was aware of the risk he was running and who was 
warned bv his (2nd defendant) men, has only to thank hims(dl 
and cannot hold him (2nd defendant) responsible ioi* the in jury 
sustained through his own negligence. It i^5 alleged that the 
amputation was but a remote consequence of tlie injur>’ and 
that the damages claimed are excessive. 

The following issues were settled : — 

(1) Were the injuries sustained by the plaintiff due to 
the negligence of any peson ? 

(2) If so, is plaintiff disuiiiikd to any relief for the 
reasons alleged in paragrapli 5 of the 2nd defendant's wi'itten 
statement ? 

(3) Is the 2nd defendant an independent contractor 
and, if so, is the 1st defendant not liable to the plaintiff ? 

(4) To what damages, if any, is plaintiff’ entitled ? 

First issue: — On the 1st May 1914 pipe-laying work was 
being conducted on the Monegar Choultry road. A li-ench 
was dug on one side of the road and iron pipes each weighing 
about 35 cwts. were being lifted from the road side ami 
lowered into the trench. This work was done by means of a 
pulley block which, according to the evidence of the 2nd 
defendant’s wirne--es. was tested and found to have a lifting 
capacity of 3 tons. The pipes which were laying on the side 
of the road were rolled into position and were supported l>v 
two beams over the trencli. A chain was fixed round the pipes 
and adjusted. The pipes were raised about six inches to 
enable the withdrawal of the beams and tlie pipes w'ere then 
gradually lowered into the trench where they were joined 
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ti'geliicr ceiBcnted and soldered. Tlii^ work was being done 
near the Lejjer Hospital and, at some distance to the south, lead 
was being melted to solder the pipes that wei\e laid. The road 
was not, closed for traffic and the case in the written statement 
that the road was closed for traffic is admittedly incorrect. 
All that was done was that a light bamboo fencing consisting 
of two bamboos with a bamboo across was originally put up 
between the trench dug and the road ; but according to the 
evuleitcc f)f Dr. Halge who was living opposite to the place 
where the work was being carried on, this fence disappeared in 
course of time and vvas not in existence at the time when this 
accident happened. The fence even when it existed was 
totally madcfjuate to prevent accidents. Mr. Adlard states 
that if a fencing of corrugated iron sheets 6 feet high had 
been used the accident to plaintiff would in all probability not 
have happened. The plaintiff who was a gumastah under a 
toddy shopkeeper and whose business was to sell toddy in the 
siiop, was passing along the road at about 2 o clock in the aftei - 
noon. According to the evidence on the plaintiff’s side, he was 
hit by the broken piece (M. 0. 1) when he was about 50 or 
60 feet. According to the evidence of the defendants’ witnesses, 
plaintiff was about 100 to 150 feet away from the pulley-block. 
T’he distance may be roughly put at 100 feet to 120 feet from 
the place where the pnlley-block was working, as it is alleged 
that the pulley-block was working near the Leper Hospital 
and the accident took place near Sir S. Eamaswami Miidaliar’s 
Lyiug-in -Hospital. 

The injury received by the plaintiff was a severe one and 
necessitated the amputation of his right hand above the elbow 
joint leaving only a small stump. Dr. Halge who was an 
assistant surgeon attached to the Monegar Choultry Hospital 
states that he saw the plaintiff immediately after the accident 
and that he found the bone of the right upper arm was 
crushed and broken in several places behind and above the 
elbow and many of the muscles torn. He thought that an 
amputation of the arm was necessary and the amputation 
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was perfor.med by Mr. Kamath, Assistant Burgeon, who 
states that he went to the operation room and found the 
lower part of the. right arm bone was broken in several places 
and the muscles on the back of the arm badly torn and aistj an 
important nerve on the back of the arm. He says that the 
forearm was hanging by a liab of skin on tendon and an artery 
and nerve the last two being damaged, tliat he also considered 
amputation absolutely necessary, that he performed the 
operation and that plaintiff was an inpatient for ‘2‘2 days and 
was afterwards attending the hospital for about a fortnight. 
The uncontradicted evidence of Dr. Halge and Mr. Kamath 
shows not only the serious nature of the injury but also that 
amputation was an absolute necessity. The statement of the 
2nd defendant in paragraph 6 of his written statement that 
the injury caused to the plaintiff was not of a serious nature 
and that the amputation was a very remote consequence of 
the injury is clearly untrue. As regards the cause of the 
accident, it is admitted that it was due to the breaking of 
the wheel of the pulley-block! The pulley-block admittedly 
belonged to the contractor (2nd defendant) and there is no 
reliable evidence as to when it was purchased or how long it 
had been at work. Mr.Adlard,who was then Assistant Engineer 
to the Corporation, states that he saw the pulley-block at 
work for about 8 or 9 months previous to the accident but that 
he is unable to state whether the machine was new or old 
when it first began to work. The 2nd defendant has not given 
evidence or produced any accounts showing when the pulley- 
block was purchased and at a very late stage after I asked the 2nd 
defendant’s vakil about the history of the pulley-block and the 
service which it had undergone, a oooly was examined who 
stated that it was a new one purchased from Jivajee & Co. 
No explanation has been given why the 2nd defendai^t, who 
was in Court and who could certainly have given accurate 
details as to the purchase and the price, has not ventured to 
do so. Mr. Adlard states that he saw the pulley-block working 
in April and May and that it was apparently in good order. 
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JI<‘, howewL’, states that ho did not examine it minutely and 
that In* could nut say if there were any latent defects in the 
He states that, when a broken piece was shown to 
him aft(U‘ the accident, he found no rust on the grains and 
lhat ih<\v had a silvery appearance. Mr. Loaiie, who was a 
Supervisor getting a])out Its. 180 in the Corporation, states 
rliat t-hore was nothing wrong, so far as he could sec, with the 
pulL*y-hlot*k, that lie was present when the contractor's clerk 
t<‘stt'd !i nhout tS or 1) months Ijefore the accident by lifting 
[)il)es w<ughing lu cwts., that he saw the block properly oiled 
that moi-iiiiig and that the broken parts of the wheels when 
s'hown to him, were quite fresh. It is, however, not suggested 
by any td' the witnesses that there was any testing or exami- 
nation of the machine after the examination spoken to about 
H oi* U months before the accident occurred and all that seems 
lo have been <lone during the interval was to see whether it was 
properlv oiled or not. Mr. Adlard states in cross-examination 
that where heavy weights are lifted a periodical and close 
t*xamination of the block is necessary and I am not satisfied 
that tlu* examination made 9 months ago was sufficient to 
show that there was no defect in the machinery at the time 
the ac(*ident occurred. 

So far as the broken wheel itself is concerned, the only 
portion produced is the piece marked M. 0. 1.' The other parts 
are not produced in Court and no satisfactory explanation is 
given why those parts liave not been produced so as to allow 
lh<*ni to l)e ioxamined by an expert to see if there was any flaw 
or which was latent at the time when the accident 

occurred and which could not have been discovered by the 
exeivuse of ordinary diligence. Even the portion which was 
shown to Mr, A<lla.rd and the broken part which was shown 
to Mr. Loano Jnive not been produced in Court. 

As regards the cause of the accident, neither Mr. Adlard 
run* Mr. Loarie nor any of the witnesses for the defence are 
able to give any exi^lanation. The position, therefore, is that 
the wheel of the pulley-block which was working on the high 
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road suddenly broke and in]in*ed the arm ol' the plaintiff. The 
only possible waysdn which tlie accident could have happened 
are negligence in the use of the pulley-block or defect in the 
machinery either latent or patent. 

So far as the machinery used is concerned, I don't 
think that the defendants have proved that there was no 
defect in the machinery as the only examination spoken to 
was made about 9 months before the accident and no examina- 
tion was made subsequently to see whether the use during those 
9 months left the pulley-block in a position to lift up pipes 
which weighed 35 cwts. I am of opinion that the evidence 
shows that the accident was caused by a jerk in the lowering 
of the pipes and was due to the negligence on tlie pai*t of the 
persons who were employed to lift and lower the pii)es. As 
I have said before, the accident to the plaintiff liappcnod nc^arly 
100 or 120 ft. away from the place where the pulley-block was 
working. Mr. Adlard admits in cross-examination that lu^ 
would ordinarily be surprised if any portion of the pulley catch 
which breaks flies to any distance if the accident was sinqily 
due to the breaking of the wheel owing to some defect in it. 
He states that if there was a sudden jerk, the l)roken piece 
would go some distance and that he cannot account luv a piec(‘ 
flying any distance otherwise than by an unusual jerk in the 
pulley; Murugesa Mudali, who is the Departmental Maistry 
and who was present at the time of the accident, states in 
cross-examination that as the pipe was being lowered then* 
was a jerk in the chain and that the pipe then fell down, t!u* 
wheel breaking. He, however, states that he is unable to sav 
how the jerk was caused ; but the ijerk could only have hvitn 
caused by the chain being loose when the pipe was lowered. 
As Mr. Adlard admits that the lifting capacity of the 
pulley-block was only three tons and the weight of eacli pipe 
was 35 cwts. and that a jerk might double or treble tho strain 
it is quite probable that when there was a jerk the strain 
suddenly increased and the wheel broke. In the view I take 
of the case there can be little doubt that the accident was due 
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tu licyiigtjucu iiH Mr. Adliird admits that one of the rules for the 
’.V( irking (.'t' tlio pulley-block is to work it in such a way as to 
caui^f no jerk at all cither in lifting or lowering the pipes. 

'riierc was considerable discussion during the course of 
the ai\t;miK'nt us to the applicability of the maxim res i^se 
lu'liiitvy to tlio facts of the present case. There can be little 
(ioiibt ihiit. when the injurious agency which caused the accident • 
was an inaniuiaic object, under the entire control and 
inan,ig< iuviil of tiic defendant and used on a highway not 
.■Imi'il toinillic 111 c.M'.cuting work which is found dangerous 
and tlio ai'calciit is such as docs not happen in the ordinary 
cuiu'se of things if those who had the uianagcment used proper 
care, the onus lies on tlie defendant to show that all reasonable 
precautions were taken and proper care used. The mere fact 
that the t’ity Municipal Act cast on the Corporation the duty 
of supplying pure drinking water would not take the case out 
of the ordinary rule above stated or the provisions of section 
LUd of the Evidence Act. As I am of opinion that the plaintiff 
has pr>.)ved negligence it is unnecessary to discuss the various 
autlioriiies cited. It is sufficient to indicate the view I would 
have taken had no evidence been adduced on either side. I 
find the issue in favour ol the plaintiff. 

‘ind Issue : — The contention of the 2nd defendant is that 
the plaintiff was when he received the injuries a mere trespasser 
as the road was closed for traffic and as the plaintiff was 
warned not to stop where he was when the accident happened. 
As i have already pointed out, it is admitted that the road 
was not closed, and the jffaintiff was therefore lawfully using 
the highway, at the time when the accident happened. Borne 
attempt was made to show that he was standing at some 
distance from the place where the accident happened, and was 
looking at the melting of the lead. I am of opinion that the 
defence evidence is weak and unreliable and I accept the 
evidence of the plaintiff and his witnesses that the accident 
happened as he was passing along the road on his way to his 
shop. I find this issuelagainst the defendants. 
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8rd Isfiiie : — The contract between the 1st and ’ind 
defendants is marked Ex. Ill and tliei'e can be little doubt 
from the terms of the contract that the 2nd defendant wa.s not 
an independent contractor. Even if it were otherwise, it is 
difficult to see how^ the Corporation can escape liahility simply 
by getting the wwk done through a contractor. Ihie whole 
question as to liability for the acts of independent cauitraclors 
has been discussed and settled in Penny v. Winihlcdon Urban 
Council, 1898, Q.B. 212, The Snuj'k, 1900 Prohaiv Division 
105 and Holliday v. National Telephone Co., 1899 Q.P>. 

S92. In Penny v. Wimbledon Urban Council, 1898, l (^).P. 
212, the la^v has been laid dowm as follows : — “ When a person 
employs a contractor to do work in a place w'hore the [lublic 
arc in the habit of passing, wdiich work wall, unless precautions 
arc taken, cause danger to the public, an (obligation is thrown 
upon the person who orders the w*ork to lie done to see tha,l 
the necessary precautions are taken, and tliat if nec(‘ssar\ 
precautions are not taken, they cannot escape liability by 
seeking to throw the blame on the contractor.’* 1 bad tliat 
both the defendants arc liable to the plaintiff, although under 
the terms between the defendants inter sc the eoutra.clor was 
liable to pay any damages that might be claimed agaanst llu* 
1st defendant. 

4th Issue : — The injury sustained by the plaintiff and 

referred to by me in dealing with the first issue was a \oiy 

severe one and it necessitated the amputation of the right 

hand above the elbow. The plaintiff has in fact got u us(dess 

stump in the place of what was his right hand. There can })e 

little doubt that he must have suffered very groat pain ami 

that he is now crippled for life. The plaintiff' states that lie 

was employed in selling toddy in a bazaar and that by I'oason oi 

the accident he is not able to do so. It is difficult to see wim 

would employ a man without the right hand to soli tocidy to 

customers and there can be little doubt that the plaintiff’s 

Tnean>s-.of earning a livelihood-have been considerably lessened. 

It is always a difficult. thing: Jfco -assess damages in a ease like 
* 
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ihi'^ liut It settled law that in estimating damages to be 
;jvs:ird<Ml 111 cMscs of aecidents, damages will be awarded for 
pb\’^]o;si siiih'j'ing, for tlie deprivation of limb and the conse- 
pu-nt iliat attends tlie person all through life and 

;{Uo l(jr l(‘s^^e^lIng of ids wage-earning capacity, though 
daniagi's <m the last head should not be awarded on the footing 
nf giving the plaintiff a capitalized value of his income, 
(nvmg ihorjiso (‘areful consideration, I am of oxmiion that 
its. would Ik- a fair sum to be allowed to the plaintiff 

luiviiig rt g.’trd to all tlie facts of the case. 

Thrro Will 1 k‘ a decree for the plaintiff: for Rs. 2,000 with 
vo>is on the full value ot the claim and interest at (5 % from 
tlie date of llie decree to date of payment. 


• Punjab Chief Court. 

PuiiSENT ; 

Mil. JrsTicJi: Hcott-Smith. 
Mahan Mohan Lal — P laintiff 


vs. 

'rur, jrrNU'ii’AL Committee of Delhi — D efendant. 

Punjab Uiailciiml Act (III of 1911) S. 8 (5) (a)— 
Makiiui additiouH to baihUncj without sanction oj mioucipahtij— 
Oin itiiuf (lours and windows whether a ' material alterati,on 
nf the bniUliixj — Demolition order — Discretion of )nn>i;r.pahi!i. 

Thii Dlikiutifl aiiplicA for and obtained s.xnotiou to build a sojortw ; tbo 
1 nUinOtcd show *d certaiii si.ips or open spaoaa between the supports of 
I'hp r^f Tti« ulainfctil subseiiuently made additions by flUing up the gaps 
haiJs ofv^od “ad gla4 some of which were doors and some windows. 
Tho iitimioipalitv having issued a notice to the plaintiff requiring hun to 
ileinolish the additions, the plauitill sued for an injmiotion restraining t e 
inunieipality from interfering with the additions. 

md, oil appeal, (I) that 

lustifiad, one of its objects being to vindiepte its authouty. 

Seooiul appeal from the decree of the Divisional Judge, 
Delhi, reversing that of the Subordinate Judge, Delhi. 

Messr.<i. Haj Narain <£■ Santanam for the Appellant. 

■ Jiui Sahib Ltda Moti Sagar for the Despondent. • 
Tho facts of the case appear fully from the ■ judgTnent. 
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JUDGMENT. 

The suit out, of which the present appeal arises was 
brought by the plaintiff against the Municipal Committee of 
Delhi for a perpetual injunction against the Committee 
restraining them from interfering with certain additions made 
by the plaintiff to a building erected by him with the sanction 
of the Committee. The first court granted the prayer, on the 
ground that the object of the Committee was one not 
warranted b}' the Municipal x\ct, and that notice in dis])uie 
had been issued without any reasonable justification. 'Dio 
lower appellate court, after fully discussing the case, came to 
the conclusion: (1) that the additions to the building amounted 
to an erection within the meaning of the Municipal Act ; (2) 
that this erection was not covered by the original sanction 
granted by the Committee ; (3) that the notfce was neitlu'r 
ambiguous nor illegal and (4) that the Committee was justified 
in issuing a notice, one of its objects being to vindicate its 
authority. It, therefore, accepted the appeal, and sotting 
aside the decree of the first court dismissed the plaintiffs 
suit. The plaintiff has filed a second appeal in this court 

The learned Divisional Judge has written a very clcnv 
judgment. He describes the nature of the building as 
appearing from the plan originally put in by the jilaintiff 
when he applied for sanction. He also describes the additions 
to the building. Briefly what the plaintiff asked for permis^ 
sion to build was a saiban ; it had no doors and no windows, 
but had eight gaps or open spaces between tlie supports of 
the roof. The additions which the plaintiff made were })v 
filling these gaps subsequently with frames of wood and 
glass, some of which were doors and some windows, 
Mr. Eaj Narain, in arguing the case for plaintiff; referred me 
to the bye-laws framed by the Municipal Committee under 
section 92, Act XX of 1891, published in Punjab (govern- 
ment Notification No. 454, dated 6th Ogfcober 1900. The first 
two bye-laws are as follows : — 
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(I) “Every person intending to erect or re-erect any 
building within the limits otthe Municipality shall giv‘e notice 
in writing of his intention to the Secretary of the Committee. 

('2^ Such notice shall be accompanied by a ground plan, 
drawn t<.) suitable scale, showing dimensions of plinth, line 
of frontage of adjoining buildings, and space, if any that will 
he left on any side between existing buildings and that pro- 
posed to be ei'ected. It shall also shoiv the position of all outer 
doors." 

Mr. Kaj Naraiii says that the plan put in by the plain- 
tiff witli his application for permission to build does show the 
positKai of the dooi's which plaintiff subsequently added. In 
my opinion, it does not. It shows open spaces no doubt, but 
there is nothing in the plan or the application to indicate 
tliat the plaintiff’ intended to put doors in those open spaces. 
Any one looking at the plan and the application would draw 
the inference that what plaintiff* intended to build was a kind 
of open verandah without any doors. I am quite clear, there- 
fore, that the addition of doors in the open spaces shown on 
the plan was not covered by the original sanction to build. 

The next question is whether the plaintiff by these addi- 
tions made a material alteration to the building within the 
moaning of section S (5) (a) of the Punjab Municipal Act III 
of 191 1. On this point also I have no hesitation in agreeing 
with the learned Divisional Judge and wdth the reasons given 
by him for his conclusion. 

T])e plaintiff having, therefore, erected a building withoirt 
sanction, the Committee was authorised under section 195 of 
the Act to send him a notice requiring that the building should 
be altered oi* demolished, as the Committee deemed necessary^ 
within the space of 30 days from the date of the service 
of the notice. Mr. Eaj Narain urges that the Committee's 
action was arbitrary and unreasonable, but I am unable 
to agree with him. As the learned Divisional Judge says, the 
Municipality must vindicate its authority and the fact that a 
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rncTii has erected without having applied for saiictiriii is a siith- 
cient reason to order demolition, riiich action is open dcliance 
of the authority of the Municipality* In Bliawani Shankar 
V. Survey City M iinicipality (1), it was held that a luunici- 
pahty can in their discretion older a building erected without 
sanction to be altered or demolished, and that nolkte of d(‘- 
molition cannot be questioned on the ground that the building 
otherwise conforms to the orders of the Municipality or can 
be altered so as to ])e made to conform to tliem. 

The last point raised by Mr. Eaj Narain was that tlie 
notice was illegal inasmuch as it required the plaintiff to de- 
molish the building within 15 days, the time specified in 
section 195 being 30 days. I find that this was one of the 
grounds taken by the plaintiff in the first court, but it is clear 
that it was not pressed in the Lower Appellate Court, for in his 
judgment the learned Divisional Judge says, “nothing lias 
been pointed out to me in the notice which is either ambiguous 
or illegal.” The record shows that the notice was sent in 
duplicate. In the one which was kept by the plaintiff the 
period entered was 15 days, but that in the copy signed by 
him and returned to the Committee, tlie period was 
shown as 30 days. Plaintiff himself in endorsing tlui notice^ 
brought this discrepancy to the notice of the- Municipal 
Committee and asked to be informed which pei'iod was 
correct. In my opinion the fact that the period was wrongly 
stated in one copy of the notice is not of itself sufficient to 
entitle the plaintiff to the relief asked for. No doubt if tht‘ 
Committee had within 15 days sought to demolish the 
building under section 220 of the Act, the plaintiff jnight 
have objected, and have asked to be allowed the full term of 
30 days. He did not, however, object to the notice on this 
ground. Mr. Raj Narain asks that if a perpetual injunction 
be not granted to his client, it may be declared that the notice 
is illegal and the Committee cannot take any action, therefore, 
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;nit! tl?;0 a Ik* rurccd to issue a fuesh notice in accor- 

ilaih’i* wiiii '^ertion iOo of tlie xKct. 1 am not, however, 
p!’r|»:i ri‘d tn acfiMlo to this i‘e<|uest. I do* not consider the 
plinntaV in any uay heen ])i'i jiulieod by the clerical error 
lU our or'py of tht‘ uutico. The copy returned to the 
Mun oip.il { ’otioaiitce j^ivos the time correctly as 30 days, and 
Ihr i ouiinatrr wuuid iiol have sought to take action under 
sriMi^Ui ‘i*iO of rlu.* Act until that period had expired. The 
aj))H‘al therefore, dismissed with costs. 

Sind Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 


PRKsnx'P : 

3 . 1 i;. 1 '’ wvt F/rr. and Mu. (hioLc'Ji, A.J.O. 

1 a* laNJjAUAM ictilffd (‘huhkiimal — xApplicant 
Oii. 

dbiF Kauaiui MrNU’lPALLTY— Opponent. 

Ilniftiuitf yi tuiivipul [IIL of V)()l}^ S. lol 

EsM.idxtl hhirMicidu of oji'encc—merc disobedience of notice 
Hut coii'diisiri I'l'idenci' of offence. 

l‘ytM-1 hi'-i,- 111 onV'i- 111 rciiilora persou liable to uoiiviutiou and pmushmaut 
lifiiliv SerUiJii I'il I'f ill,’ Ibitiiliay Distriot Munieipal Act (ill of IDOl), it niusl 
•„ ,„-..v,.d a. lh.it .1 iioUce has boon giv.ni him undoc sub-wetiou (1), and (2) that 
hi. the pUe.1 in Miicstion or permits it to be used in such a manner as to 

1... a n.u.>amv to the neighbourhood or dangerous to Ufa, heal th or property. A 
the oasimluii itiHredtenls of the oltenee must be proved and the mere fact that 
notice in due ferm uus given regardiug the user of the place on a particular 
date eUiHot be conclusive evidence that there has been user of the place m such 
a ulaiiticr a.s to Iw a uuisaiiee after that date. 

(V.uliaul Utivision Ajiiilicatiou against tlie or<lcv of the 
.Ktithtioual (’ity iSi agistrate, Karachi. 

Mr, A - -idcani fur the Aypiicaut. 

The Public- Pivsecufor for the Opponent. 

The facts of tlio case appear fully from the juflgment. 

JUDGMEKT. 

Fawcett 3. 0.— This is an application for revision of an 
intei-teutey m-to ''I A,!®!"”*' ®lJ’ M-ogislaU-, 
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Karachi, in a case instituted against the applicant under section 
151 (S) of the Bombay District Municipal Act. In llio trial, 
the complainant contended that it was sufficient foi* a c<andction 
under that sub-section to prove that the Miinicijailil y Inid 
issued a written notice to the accused, under sub-section (J ) and 
that the accused has disobeyed it. Accused's pleader on ilu’ 
other hand contended that it was essential for the pj'osecutioii 
to prove that the place in question was used in such a manner 
as to be a nuisance to the neighbourhood or dangerous io life, 
health or property, and that it was open to the defence to 
adduce evidence to the contrary. The Magistrate has passed 
an order upholding the contention of the Municipality, and 
has adjourned the further hearing of the case in order to enable 
accused to apply to this Court in revision. 

The Public-Prosecutor raised a preliminary ol)]cetion to 
this Court’s accepting such an application, and said it would 
be a bad precedent for this Court to give an opinion on a point 
of[law arising in a trial before the trial was completed. If tlie 
point of law only rose on certain facts which \\ere in disj)uU*, 
it would, no doubt, be premature to allow it to be raised ami 
decide it at this stage, but in the present case it is admittc-d b) 
applicant’s pleader that a valid notice under su))-section (1) ol 
section 151 wtis served on the accused and that he disobeyed 
it. Accordingly the question whether the accused can legally 
raise the plea in question as a defence to the cliai'gc* brought 
against him is one which directly arises, is indo])endont of any 
disputed facts, and should obviously be decided befoi'e evidence 
on the subject is actually taken by the Magistrate. AVo think, 
therefore, that this is an exceptional case of a kind in M’lhch 
this Court can properly interfere with an interlocutory tu'der in 
exercise of its wide revisional powers, and that the detemiina- 
tion at this stage of the point of law arising will hv. for the 
convenience of all parties concerned. 

Sub-section (2) of section 151 runs as follows: — 
Whoever after notice has been given under siib-Bcction, uses 
any place or permits it to be used in such a manner as to be 
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a nui-.ance to the neighbourhood or dangerous to life, health or 
])!■( slinli bo punished,” etc. Prlma facie in order to 
i’l'niici' II p(.'i',sf)n liable to conviction and punishment it must 
be pi'dved (1), that a notice has been given under sub-section 
i ! 1. and i'l) iliat he uses the place in question or permits it to 
b<‘ UM:‘d. in the luanuer specified. There is no reason for 
ciin.-tnimg it differently than if it appeared in the Penal Code. 
The fact that under sub-section (1) a notice cannot legally issue 
unless it is shown to the satisfaction of the Municipality that 
the use of the ])lace is a nuisance or dangerous is one which 
cloiuiy ciinuiit affect the construction of suh-section (2). If 
the opinion of the Municipality was intended tube conclusive 
and nii'i'e di.solicdience to the notice was intended to be 
pnnisliahle, the Legislature would have used some such words 
as ’■ III contravention of the terms of such notice intend of the 
words “ in such manner as to he a nuisance to the ncighhoui- 
hoo.l or dangerous to life, health or property.” A comparison 
of litis sub-section with sections 150 (3) and 155 clearly shows 
that there was no such intention on the part of the Legislature. 
In cas.'s under section 151 (1), the Legislature no doubt 
ill. night it desirable that a person affected should be allowed 
ail appeal to the Courts from the opinion of the Municipality 
if jirosocuted for disobedience. 

ff’lu' rulings in Almedbad Municipality v. Magcuilal 
KhuMnUiaa (1) an<l Empewr v. llaja Bahadur Bin vial (2) flo 
not apply to this case. Tlie. former deals with sub-section (5) 
of section 01) of the Bombay District Municipal Act, under 
which mere disobedience to the provisions or orders refeiTedto 
ill iliatsub-scction so long as such orders are not ultra oirea, is 
puiiishuble ; and the latter deals with section 377 and 471 of 
the (fftv of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, under which the 
('.ommissioner’s opinion is conclusive and mere failure to 
comply with his requisition is punisl^ble^ 

1? Bo33a* 

% Bom* 340 ; 5 lad. Cats, 800. 
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Ml*. Eaymond argued that sub-section (i2) of section loJ 
only referred to cases coming under clause (ii) of sub-section 
(1), but there is nothing in sub-section C2) to support this argu- 
ment ; on tlie contrary the words “after notice has l)een given 
under sub-section (1)’’ audits general wording leave no doubt 
whatever that it is intended to covej* all cases in \\hich a notice 
may be issued under sub-section (1). 

Section 155 cannot, of course, be relied on in this case 
firstly, because accused is being prosecuted not under that sec- 
tion but under 151 (2), and secondly, because tlie disobedicuicc 
or failure to comply with a direction in a notice issued under 
sub-section (1) of section 151 is an offence punislLablc under 
anothei* section, viz., section 151. 

For the above reasons we set aside the oJ'der ol file 
trate refusing to enter into the question whether the pluee 
(whose further use has been prohibited by the Mnnici])alily} is 
proved to be used, or permitted to be used, by the accused in 
such a manner as to be a nuisance to the ueiglibourlinod or 
dangerous to life, healtli, or property, and diiuct him to j)r(KaH*<l 
with the trial in accordance with the law as laid down in Uns 
judgment. 

Chuuch, a. J. C. — I concur. The view^ taken by tbe 
Magistrate is that the duty of the Court is mei'cly to inflict 
punishment for an offence of which the Municipality have al- 
ready found the accused guilty : the question whether or nut he 
is guilty, the Magistrate has refused to try. It seems, thej'e- 
fore, a suitable case in which to exercise what I believe to be 
the indisputable power of this Court to interfere \vith an inter- 
local orv ta’der. 


I’lie I'lVence with which section 151 (2) deals is the using 
of a place- in a certain manner after notice has been given 
Under section 151 (1), The mere fact that notice in due form 
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was given regarding the user of the place on a particular date 
cannot be conclusive evidence that there ha^s been user of the 
place in such a manner as to be a nuisance after that date. 
All the essential ingredients of the offence must be proved as 
in an}" other criminal trial, and the Magistrate must be satis- 
fied by suitable evidence that accused has been guilty of 
causing nuisance after receipt of notice duly given under 
su])-s6ction (2). 



HIO0n?BOTHAiiB lifABBAS ANO BANOAt^OHE. 




Madras High Court. 

Present : 

Mr, Justice Sadasiva Aiyar and Mr. Justice Napier. 

The Corporation op Madras — Appellant 
vs. 

Mohanlal Sowcar and others — Eespondents. 

Sunshade over a public dram — Dram and the sunshade 
within private limits — Power of the Corporation to remove the 
same under Sec. S4S of Act. Ill oj 1904 — Question whether 
sunshade interferes or not with the toorh of cleaning, etc. 
immateriaL 

In a 8uii brcughfe by fehe plainfeiff for a declaration that the land in front of 
hw houfie through which a public drain passed was his land and for an injunc- 
tion restraining the Corporation from interfering with a sunshade in front 
of his house which overhung the drain, it was held that the President had 
ample powers to call upon an owner of a building in a public street to remove 
a sunshade in front of his house which overhangs a public drain. 

Held also that a public drain is part of a public street and any projection 
over the drain space is a projection in a public street. 

Held further that the fact that the projection does not inferfere with the 
proper cleaning and maintaining the dtvain as a drain is immaterial so long as 
it is a projection in a public street. 

Appeal No. 1 of 1914 against 'the decree of the City Civil 
Judge in C. B. No. 473 of 1911. 

Mr. P. DtiraLmanii Aiyangar fob the Appellant. 

Messrs. T. Ethiraja Mudaliar and Mahomed 
Ibrahim Sahib for the Bespondbnts. 

■ Judgment:— The finding of the lower court that the 
plaint land (Fix. D. D.) belongs to the plaintiff subject to 
certain rights in the Municipality cannot and is not 
seriously attacked by the appellant’s learned vakil. Under 
the definition of “ Public street ” in Section 3, Clause 27, of 
the Presidency Municipalities Act, the space covered, by 
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the drain, included in the public sti*eet vested in the 
Municipality. The sunshade of the plaintiffs liouse over- 
hangs this drain, space forming part of the public street. 
Section 248 (1) of the Act empowers the President to give 
notice to the owner of any building to j’eniove any 
))rojeclion, made against or in front of such building 
in any public street. Assuming, without deciding, that the 
phrase “in any public street ” in the section qualiiics the 
word “ building “ and not the word “projection “ (see A cchayya 
garu v. The MunicApal Council of Ellore, XIX M. L. J., 757) 
we think that the word “ projn*ii<>n itself and the context 
imply that the thing which is indicated by that word must 
project into or over the space covered by the public street. 
The sunshade in question admittedly does project over the 
drain space and hence it is a projection, which the President 
is entitled to remove after notice. We are unable to accept 
the view of the learned City Civil Judge that if the sunshade 
does not interfere with the repairing and proper management 
of the drain, the President is not empowered to have it 
removed. The words of Sec. 248 (1) do not fetter the 
President’s power in this respect and only require that the 
thing ordered to be removed should be a projection as 
construed above. 

We therefore modify the decree of the C.G.J. by directing 
the deletion of the following words from that decree : 

ia) from the words ' either to direct ’ up to ‘ plan or ' 

(5) the words ' or the sunshade, and ’, 

(c) the paragraph beginning ‘and it is ordered and 
decreed ’ 

The parties will bear their respective costs in this 
appeal. 


lUGGUNBOTH^MS LD., MADBA^i ABX> BANOALORfil. 
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V J R V Ee SPONDE NT . 

IVatrr — — Jjandon — Charges — Boniest ic Purposes 
— Prade Purjiosts — Public House — Catering Business — Water 
u^id /or the Prrpfo’ution of Luncheons — Metropolitan Water 
lliun'd li'hargvs) .l(d, IftO/ (7 Ldu\ 7, c. cli\ri),ss. 8, 2b, 


WiiK-r nuppii('(l under the ]\lutropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907, 
tn the iffon.vie of a public hou.so where luoheons ware served was used for 
I'ookiug the food and washing up the plates and dishes: — 

lU'tf that the water was used for domestic purposes within the meaning 
s. 25 of the Act and luu.st be charged for on that footing. 

Decision of the Court of Appeal (1914) 1 K. B. 221, affirmed. 

i'tT Cord Dunedin : The statement of Buckley h. J. that the test ” of 
domestic purposes is not whether the water i.s consumed or used in the 
cours > of the trade but whether the user of the water is in its nature domestic ” 
approved. 

Ajipeal i'l'om an order of the Court of Appeal^ affirming 
an (D-der of a Divisional Court whidi reversed a judgment of 
ilje Westminster County Court .Judge^. 

'I'he respondent was tlie occupier and licensee of a public- 
liouse known as the Criitchod Friars, No. 1, John Street, 
Minories. Under s. 8 of the Metropolitan Water Board 
(Charges) Act, 11)07, (7 Edw. 7. c. clx.ffi.), she obtained from the 
appellants a supply of water for domestic purposes and paid to 
them water rates at the ordinary rate of 5 per cent, on the value 
of the i)rcmises. The respondent, besides supplying liquor, 


•wiksbst: EABt. of Halsbdbv, Loko Dunedin, and Lobd Atkinson. 
Loan Kisnbab was prasant duciag the argument only. 

> ilOU) 1 K. B. 2-21. 

(1913) 2 K. B, 257. 
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served between twenty and thirty luncheons daily iij)()n tlic 
premises, 'and this service involved an additional use of waior 
beyond what would be used in an oi-dinary public liousc^, For 
cooking, washing dishes, plates, etc., and for scrubbing ilooi'h. 

The appellants sought to impose upon the respondent an 
additional charge of '2s. 6cl. per quarter in res[)cct oF tlio su[>j)ly 
of water used in connection with the serving oF luneluujns, 
and they commenced an action against the respondcuit in thc 
Westminster Court to recover the sum of o.s. in respo(d oF 
water supplied to the respondent for the [)urpuses her 
catering business. 

The substantial question between the parties was whether 
the water used for this business was a supply of water ior 
domestic purposes or for t])e purposes of a trade or biisinrsb 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Water Board (( ’ha,rgt^s} 
Act, 1907^. The County Court Judge hehi that it wa.s a 

1 Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907, s. 25 : “ In and for the 
purposes of this Act the expression ‘domestic purposes’ shiii be doomed to 
include waterclosets and baths constructed or fitted so as not to bo capable of 
containing when filled or filled up to the overflow or waste pipe (if any) more 
than eighty gallons but shall not include a supply of water for any of the 
following purposes (namely) 

“ Steam gas motor and other like engines ; 

Railway purposes ; 

“ Ventilating purposes ; 

Working any inaohina or apparatus ; 

“ Consumption by or washing of horses or cattle ; 

“ Washing carriages or other vehicles ; 

“ Watering gardens by means of any outside tap or any hose tube pipe 
sprinkler or other like apparatus ; 

“ Fountains or any ornamental purpose ; 

‘'Oleansing sewers and drains ; 

Cleansing and watering streets or roads ; 

“Fire extinction ; 

“Flushing drains by means of any apparatus discharging automati- 
cally ; 

“ Public pumps, baths or washhouses ; 

“ Any trade manufacture or business ; 

“ Any bath constructed or fitted so as to be capable of containing when 
filled or filled up to the overflow or waste pipe (if any) more than 
eighty gallons. 
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lor liio [turpose oj a trade or business and gave judgment 
i' * \hi’ r{|)}HMlanfs ioi: the amount cdaimt'd. 

lh<‘ ]P\isio]iiil ( 'ourt (Channell and Brav TJ.) reversed 
tin- doca-Kui -•[ th(' C’ountv Court Judge and held that the water 
ii-rd i(jr domeslie purposes, and the decision of the 
i uvi<itaial (hurt was affirmed by the Court of Appeal (Vaughan 
\\ dliatiw, Mucklt-w and Hamilton L. JJ.). 

KHd. Xnv. 14. Sir I\. Fiiuihj, K. C., and Clavell S((Uei\ 
l\, C\ I with tJieui J. Gaodland) , for tlie appellants. Although 
may Ih^ used for domestic purposes, colloquially 
spi-akiug, yet, if it is used for the purpose of a trade or 
husmes*-, it is uot used for domestic purposes within s. 25 of 
the Metropoliiau Water Board ((Charges) Act, 1907. That 
s(‘ction expressly excludes from domestic purposes, among 
other things, the purpose of any trade or business. 
Many of the enumerated exceptions are inserted irres- 
jicctive of the colloquial use of the term “ domestic 
purposes’' and are purely arbitrary. If water is supplied to a 
ini, dor to tuialile him to earn the reward of his trade it is used 
fur trade purposes. The additional water required for cooking 
the food in connection with this catering business and for 
cleansing the plates and dishes on wffiich the food is served is 
water used for the purpose of that trade or business. It is not 
a mere ancillary use. To adopt Lord Loreburn’s language in 
ratentH, Ltd. v. Metropolitan Water BoairV-, this 
is a “ sii)>ply for use in the trade, manufacture, or business.’’ 
11)0 decision inltliat case was that the water w^as supplied for 
domestic purposes because it was a supply for the mere 
pet'sonal convenience of the men employed in the factory. 
Hection 25 in a clumsy and inartificial way points to the conclu- 
sion that a supply , of "svater for domestic ouipoM*- is really 
c.onfinod to a supply for tlie personal convenience of the 
inmates of the house to which the water is supplied whether 

__ _ — - — " 

4 {X9i!2)A. 0. 24.atp. 31. 
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they sleep there or are there for the workiii”' day. Thus hal lis 
of certain dimensions and waterclosets erected as adjuncls t,i 
a house are, to use the slovenly and inaccurate lanynaye d the 
Act, included in domestic purposes, but if erfaded for the 
purposes of bemg let out on hire they would not l>e so included. 
Therefore Buckley L. J.’s test that you must consider ihe 
character of the purpose foi' wdiicli the wafer is used and noi 
the character of the premises in which it is usisl or the charac- 
ter of the. jiersons using it is fallacious and mislt'ading, for 
according to that test public baths and wntorclosi'ts would ho 
domestic purposes. The first part of the section is not a 
definition of domestic purposes, and the purposes (’numerated 
in the subsequent clauses of the section are not exceptions 
from domestic purposes, but are illustrations of what for the 
purposes of the section domestic pmqwses shall not include. 
Nothing conld be more domestic than w'ashing clothes, hui. 
w’ashing clothes for people in general — people out.side tlu' lioust' 
— would not be a domestic purpose within the seef ion bi’causc 
a trade purpose. Ro here the increased demand for water for 
the supply of luncheons is not for a domestic purpose, bui. for 
the purpose of the business of a restaurant. The words of 
s. 25 “any trade, manufacture, or business’’ do not imjiort 
that the trade or business must be ejusdem. gencrift with 
“ manufacture. ’’ This is illustrated by s. 1), where the words 
are ‘ trade or business,’ and by s. 20, where the language is again 
slightly varied. Pidgeon\. Great Yarmouth. Waterworh^ Go 
the boarding-house case, is distinguishable on tlie ground 
that the supply was to the inmates of the house. In Smith 
V. Midler a boiler used for heating an office in whi(!h the 
owner did not reside was properly held to be use.d for domostii; 
purposes. In Bariiard Gastle Urban Dietrict Goumil v. 
Wilson water supplied to a swimming bath for the use of 
a charity school was held not a supply for donuistic piu’postis. 

1 1 jj. B. 310. ■ ■ 

■» (1894) 1 Q. B. 192. • 

® (1902) 2»Gk 746. 
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In Huhnrlun Water Co. v. St. Marylebone Union S 

w.i' iklil iliat ix school AViis a dwell mg-hoxxse and' might 
\h- ciititkii to a (ioiucsiic snjxply ; and in Frederick v. Bognor 
Water (?o. wati used for the ordinary domestic purposes 
of iiu ininalis of a school was held to be a supply for domestic 
I’.uth those caises are distinguishable upon the 
groiiiid .-ihov.' st;it('d. Again, iu South Suburban Gas Go. v. 
Mrtn.i.ulitan Water Board \ water supplied for the sanitary 
eonv* iiieiice of ihe workmen employed at the plaintiffs’ gas- 
works was h<‘h1 a domestic supply. In Metropolitan Water 
Board v. I.mulnn, Brighton and South Coast By. Go. ^ 
watei supplied for water closets for passengers and for the 
staff at a railway station was held a supply for railway pur- 
poHos. It ma\ be doubted whether that decision is consistent 
with Colley's Patents, Ltd. v. Metropolitan Water Board 
but it docs not a.ffect the present ca.sc. On the admitted facts 
and upon the construction of s. 25 the supply of water in this 
case is a supply for trade purposes. The water is not supplied 
for the use of the inmates <xf the house and it is directly used 
in the trade fir business. 

Walter Hyde, K. C., and B. M. Konstam, for the Eespon- 
di'iit were not called upon. 

'riic House tofik time for consideration. 

Dec. 12. EARL OK FlALSBUKY. My Lords, this case 
tu rus upon the construction to be given to the 25th section of the 
Aletropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, 
c. clxxi). 

By the section it is enacted that the expression “ domestic 
purposes " shall bo deemed to include water closets and baths 
within certain capacities, and then proceeds to exclude from 
that expressifiu a large number of categories, among which 
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are to be found any trade, manufacture, or business. If 
each of these words is to be taken as establishing a distinct 
category, that clause is unskilfully drawn, and indeed its main 
purpose is apparently not so much to define what are domestic 
purposes, and the result of giving the meaning to the 
phraseology of the defining section which is sought to be given 
to it in this case would be to enact wdiat it is, I think, absolutely 
certain that the Legislature never intended. I think Colley^s 
Case ^ is decisive of this case if one looks at the meaning of 
Lord Loreburn’s judgment ; also Channell J.’s judgment in 
Pidgeon v. Great Yarmouth Waterworks Go. very clearly 
points out the mode in which the increased consumption of 
the water is intended by the Legislature to be paid when used 
for domestic pur('»oses. 

My Lords, I cannot help adding that I think no ordinary 
person would have misunderstood the meaning of what was 
intended to be enacted but for the defining section, which, as 
I have said, is not a defining section at all. 

LOED DUNEDIN. My Lords, the question in this case 
is whether the water which is used by the occupier of a public 
house in preparing luncheons for customers and in washing 
plates and dishes is water used for domestic purposes. TJic 
two judges of the Divisional Court and the three judges of the 
Court of Appeal have unanimously held that it was. With 
that judgment I agree. The point depends upon the construc- 
tion to be put on the words ‘^domestic purposes ” as used in 
the Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907, and the 
argument has ranged round the expressions used in s. 25 of 
that statute. 

Now, it is first of all to be noticed that s. 25 is not in the 
true sense of the word a definition section. It is not only 
that, as Lord Loreburn L. C. said in Galley's case it is 

1 (1912) A. a 24. ^ 

(1902) 1 K. B. 310. 

^ (1912) A. C. 24. 
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t'olu’hetl in Klovenly and inaccurate language, but it does not 
t‘Vin prniVss, (ixhaustively to define. It begins by taking 
" (Iniac-tic purposes" as a known expression; it then goes on 
lo '-ay It shall bo " dceinod to include” two specific uses, and 
I lien it [iroceeds to give an enumeration of certain uses it is 
not to include — not an exhaustive definition, but a series of 
u’arn.ng notes, so to speak, against an undue inflation of -the 
ti’i'in ■' domestic purposes.” The particular warning note 
tliiit is here appealed to by the appellant is the expression 
[supply for] ‘‘any trade, manufacture, or business.” 

Xow, what is tlie criterion which enables us to fix 
whether the water is supplied for a trade, manufacture or 
business ? It does not settle it to point out that a trade, etc., 
is carried on in the premises where the water is supplied. 
That is absolutely clear from the terms of s. 9, which contem- 
plates a supply of water for domestic purposes being furnished 
to a building where not only a trade is carried on, but where 
the occupation is solely for the purposes of the trade, i.e., not 
residential at all, and Colley’s case ' in this House is a direct 
authority. Nor will it do to say that the persons who use it 
on the premises only go there for the purposes of a trade being 
carried on. Pidgeon's case ^ (the boarding-house case) is an 
authority against that. It seems to me that there are just 
two alternative views left. Either the criterion is to see 
whether the purpose in connection with the trade is domestic 
or non-domestic in itself, the criterion adopted by the courts 
below and very clearly expressed in the judgments of Bray J. 
and Buckley L. J., or to say, as the appellants contend, that 
every use of water, however domestic in its nature, that 
appears as a step, however insignificant, in a trade operation 
is use of water for a trade and therefore non-domestic. 

The great objection to this latter view is that it goes so 
far and leads to such astounding results as to make it 
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flagrantly in conflict with what I venture to call tlio coinmnn- 
sense view of the Act. The Appellants theiii si Ives kitjh tu 
have felt this, inasmuch as they aihuit that they are uot iii 
use to exact from public houses any thing inori' than a domestic 
rate. Yet unless all liquoivs are consmned neat and the 
glasses and mugs never washed, it is clear that the water used 
in public houses, is according to their mcthi'd of doiinitiun. a 
trade use. Nor does the matter stop here. Nut only duos all 
water in hotels and boarding-houses for the cooking of pro- 
visions (a severe narrowing down of Pidgeon's case ') follow 
the same fate, but no retail shop-keeper could use a damp 
sponge to clean dusty goods without becoming liable to a trade 
rate for the water so used. 

On the other hand, the test of the quality of the use in 
itself — so tersely put by Buckley L. J., “ The test is not 
whether the water is consumed or used in the course of the 
trade, but whether the user of the water is in its nature 
domestic ” — is not only easy of application but is automatic in 
checking abuse. For purposes truly domestic cannot be 
amplified, and when the consumption on such heads is laige it 
is invariably attended by an increase in the rating value of the 
premises which brings with it an increased water rate. 

The only seeming puzzle is introduced by the illustra- 
tions, to which Sir Robert Finlay clung hard in his interest- 
ing argument — an establishment of public baths, or public 
water closets, carried on for a profit. The use of a bath or of 
a water closet is, says he, in its nature a domestic purpose, and 
therefore the test of domestic purposes by nature breaks down. 

My Lords, I think such extreme cases — for such estab- 
lishments, at least of the second class, are not common — may 
be left to be dealt with till they arise within the metropolitan 
area. But when they do I think the solution may be suggested 
by a phrase in the judgment of Bray J. He says : “ If the 
water is used for a purpose which is common to all domestic 
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it is none the less used for domestic purposes 
li'.'Mn-i- it i-- aiii/ill,iry tu :i trade, manufacture or business.” 
in till case ^iippiiM'd the use of the water would not be 
auedlaiA In the Imsmess, it would be the business itself, and 
1 >hoi;lii per.-onally be preptired to hold, — again, I venture to 
think, taking a eommon sense view of the situation — that the 
trade ii'r of the water was so pre-eminent thatit could not be 
.-ail! tiiat in those establishments there was truly a use for a 
dumesfic ]mrpo>e at all. 

f think the appeal should be dismissed. I concede that 
the ea.se is not covered by the actual judgment in the case of 
Ciillrii ' in this House ; but I believe the views I have expres- 
.sed are in entire concordance with the spirit of that judgment. 

L(JKD ATKINSON. My .Lords, in this case the County 
Court Judge came to the conclusion that this catering business 
involved the use of a considerable quantity of water m excess 
of what would be used if the respondent had not carried on that 
business, that she could not carry it on without using this 
extra ([uantity of water, and held that the water was being 
used for the purpoises of a trade or business, as distinguished 
from domestic purposes, within the meaning of this section. 

This was the substantial question raised. Subsidiary 
questions were also raised, but have not yet been discussed on 
tliis appeal. The substantial question is obviously of vast 
importance. 

The matter for decision is the construction of the 25th 
section of the statute already mentioned, and ultimately, 
I think, the meaning of the words, “ any trade, manufacture, 
or business ” used in it. 

The Master of the Bolls, in speaking of this section in 
Metroi)olitm Water Board v. Loiidon, Brighton and South 
Goad Bij. Go. “ says that “ a more confusing section can 
scarcely’ be imagined.” And Lord Loreburn, in the case of 
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Galley’s Patents, Ld. n 'M etropolitan Water Doard^ described 
it as couched in slovenly and inaccurate language.” 

Criticisms even more severe than these would, in my 
view, be well deserved. Your Lordships were j-el’erred to 
many authorities decided before 1907 on statutes dealing with 
water works and water supply to houses, somewhat similar in 
their provisions to those of this Act of 1907. Itmiust, I 
suppose, be assumed that the draftsman who drafted this 
section had some intelligent appreciation of the points ruled, 
and of the principles laid down in these cases, and one would 
not unnaturally expect that when this last Act came to be 
drafted its framers would have made their meaning plain and 
clear, instead of leaving it obscure, as they have done. 

It has been many times pointed out that this 26th 
section does not contain any complete definition of “ domestic 
purposes,” and that several of the purposes excluded by it are 
not true exceptions at all, that is, are not purposes which but 
for the exclusion would be covered by the words “ domestic 
purposes,” used in any rational sense. For instance, cleans- 
ing and watering streets or roads, railway purposes, public 
pumps, etc. And it. is impossible to discover what principle, 
if any, guided the framers of the Act in selecting the purposes 
excluded. 

According to the ordinary meaning of language, I take it 
that water supplied for domestic purposes would mean water 
supplied to satisfy or help to satisfy the needs, or perform or 
help in performing the services, which, according to the ordi- 
nary habits of civilized life, are commonly satisfied and 
performed in people’s homes, as distinguished from those needs 
and services which are satisfied or performed outside those 
homes, and are not connected with, nor incident to, the 
occupation of them. 

It is plain from the provisions of the 7th and 8th sections 
of this statute that it is the character of the purpose for which 


I (1912) A. G. 24. 
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the wuiiT supplied, and not the character of the premises 
tf wliich it is supplied, that is the crucial consideration in 
doienuniiug \vhother the water is supplied for domestic 
purposes or nut. 

Apain it is plain from these sections that it is not at all 
ncc('>s;u'V that the persons for whose use the water is supplied 
shoiilil reside on the premises supplied. In each of the 
followinp ca^es decided on this statute of 1907 as well as on 
other statutes whose provisions were somewhat similar, it was 
held that residence on the premises supplied was no test as to 
whether water was .supplied for domestic purposes or not : 
Hinith V. Midler \ South West Suburban Water Co. v. 
St. Miirylebonc Union and South Suburban Gas Co. v. 
MeiwpuUtan Water Board . '' 

The case of Colley's Patents, Ltd. v. Metropolitan Water 
Board* is to the same effect, as the staff who used the 
sanitary appliances for which the water was supplied did not 
reside on the premises. No person slept in them, and no 
portion of them was charged with the payment of inhabited 
house-duty. Now, if this be the law, as I think it clearly is, 
I confess I am unable to discover any sound principle upon 
which the case of Pidgeon v. Great Yarmouth Water Worhs 
Co^ can be distinguished from the present. There the 
occupier of the premises supplied carried on therein the 
business of a lodging-house keeper. His guests were lodged 
as well as boarded. The water was used for the purposes of 
cleansing, cooking, drinking, and sanitary purposes. These 
are obviously domestic purposes. The preparation and supply 
of food, the cleansing of the appointments necessary to serve it, 
the cleansing of the rooms in which the food is served, the 
supply of water to be drunk with the food, the supply for 
flushing lavatories, are all domestic requirements. Ihe guests 

TTSigi) i Q. B. 192. 

» (1904) a K. B. 174. 

» ( 1909 ) 2 Oh. 666 , 

* ( 1918 ) 4 . 0 . 24 . 

« (1902) 1 K, B.^310, 
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paid for theii' boaixl and lod^^in*^’, and they res(n1ed to the 
house’ solely foi‘ the purpose of hein^' lH):ii*ded and l(»d,L;ed. 
The water was supplied directly in and lor that hnsiness, and 
was used in the conduct ol‘ it. 

It was held that the water was sup])!ied [‘or domestic 
purposes, but if there l)e no virtue in residence as a test, it 
w^ould appear to me that, on princi[)le, precisely the .-anu* 
result should be arrived a.t if the guests had luert^ly boanhal 
on the premises and not lodged. And I think that tJu‘. business 
of providing, tor reward, food for the persons who resort to tlio 
occupier’s premises is as mucli a business and no more than is 
the business of not only providing food for tlicm lait li.idging* 
them in addition. The fact that the occupiei* could probably 
feed more people on his premises than he could feed and in 
addition lodge cannot, in my view, affect the question. 

It may well be that Channel! J. was quite right in saying 
as he did in that case (at p. 315 of the report), that the use of 
water for the domestic purposes of the inmates of the house is 
the thing which is covered by the water rate based on the 
annual value of the house, that it is a rough way of measur- 
ing the amount of water likely to be used for domestic [impost's 
by the number of the inmates which the house is ca[>ahie of 
containing and accommodating.” But the annual value of 
the house would as obviously be increased by its being turned 
from an unprofitable dwelling house toa profiiablot'ating house 
as by turning it from an unprofitable dwelling house into a 
profitable board and lodging house. And, in a rough way, the 
Water Board would be remunerated as surely in the one case 
as in the other. Upon the following page the learned Judge 
said : I think that, although the supply for domestic purposes 
is paid for on the annual value, it does not make any difference 
whether the inmates of the home arc guests who arc 
entertained by the owner at his own expense, or w^hether 
they pay for their board and lodging, or whether they arc 
pupils whose parents pay for their board and lodging, or 
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,■>1 r i'll \ aiT for wbom tbe parish pay. All those 

' V.’ Iii'i-iiihak with uiid decided; audit seeuis-to me 
iiMi i'lo' i'- .uovi'i'Ued by authority.” 


It! Hul.iirhan Water Co. v. St. Marylebom 

('jiiii)i ■ iiit' ili'lcndaul"; were Ihc ovvuers aud occupiers of 
pr Ill uhudi they liad erected and maintained schools 

In)- liic tdi:<"!ti<m of eiiddren trom the work-house of the 
p.irish. 'i’iii' deieudants rciinirod the plaintiffs to supply (on the 
u>ua! term-' water to this seliool for domestic purposes, which 
the iatte!- docliiii'd to do. The main question for decision was 
the ri,p!)t of tl)c defiiJidants to have this supply. At p. 180 Buck- 
lev iiv lie then was, expressed himself thus: “But, granting 
that the seho.ds arc a dwelling-house, the next contention of 
the plaintiffs is that these jiremises have not aud cannot have 
diiumstic' [lurpuses because that which is carried on upon the 
prviuisos is a business, and that all the supply is for the 
piirjiust's (if that business. ... I agree that these premises are 
us(’d to carrv on <i liusiness. If I were to define the business 
cin-rivd on 1 should say that it is the business of providing for, 
maintaining, and training pauper children, and that this is 
mniv tho less a business because it is carried on, not for profit, 
but oil the contrary, at a large expense. . . But, although that 
which is carried on upon the premises is a business, it is, in 
my opinion, perfectly consistent that in business premises water 
may bo. wanted for domestic purposes. The question is, what is 
the character of the purpose, not what is the character of the 


place of user.” 

I think the decisions in this case and in the case of 
of IHdgeun v. Great Yarmouth Watemorhs Co. ^ were 
jierfect! y right : hut if the business carried on in this school was 
in fact the providing for and maintenance of pauper children, 
it is, T think, dear that the water supplied was at the same 
luonmnt supplied both for domestic purposes and business 
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purposes. This, indeed’, musi be so, iiiasiiuich as the wry 
essence of the business carried on was to supply those needs 
and render those services. 

And when one has to construe tliis clunisil\ draAMi and 
puzzling statute, one may well ask oneself, if the water 
supplied was at the same moment used, and intcudcMl to be nsiul, 
for both purposes, and it is impossible to separate tlie oiu* 
purpose from the other, which corisidemtion is to prt'vad ? 
the domestic purpose to be treated as the real and doiuinant 
purpose, and the business purpose to be ignored, or vice vc'rsa 

I confess that the answer to tliis question wliicli com- 
mends itself to my mind is tliis : that the business ui 
maintaining these pauper children, or a business whicli consists 
in providing cooking and supplying food to persons who rt'sort 
to the occupier’s premises hn* the very purjiose of having that 
food supplied, is not a ‘‘trade, manufacture, oi* i)usiness 
within the meaning of the excluding clause of this 2oth si‘cti<jn. 

Sir Kobert Finlay admitted, on the princiide lai<l down 
in Gollei/s Patents Case \ that water used to supply loud 
to, or provide some of the conveniences of civilized lift' for. the 
staff engaged in a factory would rightly be held to haA’t'^ been 
supplied for domestic purposes. He further, as I undm’stood, 
admitted that if food was supplied to persons who rcs(U*tt‘d to 
the occupier’s premises for some lawful jinrpose of business or 
pleasure, the w^ater used to cook that food would be pi'op(H‘ly 
held to have been supplied for domestic purposes. I tliink 
this contention is absolutely sound. He went ]it>w(*ve,r, to 
contend, as it was absolutely necessary for the apfiollant’s east^ 
that he should contend, that the result would he different if t!if‘ 
only business carriM on in the occupier’s premises was the 
supply of food and if the only purpose for which the persons 
resorted to those premises was to be supplied w^ith fo uL In 
the one case he said the water would be used in the businens 
only incidentally, as an ancillary for the convenituicu' of 


' (19X2) A. C. 
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tiiit'}’- i»r i\\ tiu' stal'i'; in tlu* uiJiei-’it would be iised directly 
liU” rbr \cry put jumrv ()i thr business itselt. 1 cannot think that 
i 1 ;i nc'i's m 1‘ tills >,ratutf (‘Ver intended to base the distinction 
between ddiiiestic j»m*))<)ses and trade purposes on such a 
n.irr* w bauHintinn as 

in Its widr^-t sense means a, “ state or quality 
el in'iny busy." “ din* stale < il l^ein*^' busily engaged in any 
ihinud’ “IndiNli'W diliyenc(c“ “ Oecu[)ation, ]n*()fession or 
trade, Mu]-ra>*- Ohe Oxford) Dictionary, Vol. 1. p. hiOn. 

Seetiofi \) [irovides for a la bate in certain cases wliere aaiy 
ImU'-o or build or any [lart thereof, is occupied schely for 
*■ tiu* purpo>i‘s (d any trade or business, or of any profession or 
eaihn^, b) whu*h the oeeupier seeks a livelihood or profit/' 
li 1 “. obvious that a eallin^ by which a person “seeks a 
!ivt‘lihood <jr protit *' may be a business in a very true sense, or 
a trade and unless the word “ eallni^’ “ is used in this section 
to denote sonudhing akin to a profession, it would in this 
indance denote a business. If its meaning be not so restricted, 
them tin le^s tluu-e be a- redundancy in the section, this word 
“ itnstness" must bo taken in tt resti-icted sense. The obliga- 
tions and privileges of the Board are. therefore, apparently 
tle^-e; T!h\v are bfumd under s. 7 to supply water f{3]‘ domestic 
})urp<ist*s, when required without inetei' ; they are equally 
boumi. umler Bh to supply, when required, water by meter 
hu' aii purposi‘s tUher tlinn domestic; and under s. ‘20 the}' 
ha\t' tht‘ privilege ol refusing to supply, (dheiwise llian by 
measure, any Imuse ov building any part of which is used for 
any “tradt* tu" muimfacluring' purpose.” 

It would he but natural that a provision should be intro- 
duci.'d into s. 2o to guard the jmiviiegc thus conferred by s. 20, 
and previml the Board umler any pretence, or by any device, 
from indng deprived o( the benefit of it. As the Board are 
hound to supply water for domestic purposes, and are not 
bound to supply water otherwise than by tneter foi* purposes 
of trade ur manufaciuias the two provihions would be brought 
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into haruiony by exclutliiig the })urposcs of tnideor ukiiiu- 
facture from the ineaRiug’ of domestic [)U!-[)osc'S, ami 
none the less be so‘if the word “business*' wiis added in s. l.; 
with the object of covering businesses of ihc imtiire of la-ade ur 
nianufacture. 

In my view, the principle of noscdiur a s^'ciis a[)j)lie^ to 
this provision of s. "25. 1 think the business indicated is a 

business of the natuj*e and character of s<»iuc mannfactaire - -or 
trade in the nature of manufacture — in w liich, to use Channel! 
J.'‘s words, the water is, as it were, the raw material of the trade, 
not like the business carried on m this eating-house. Sir 
Bobert Finlay pressed in his argument the case of public 
laundries. He urged that they reiider services for tlmir 
customers which are usually rendered in one's home. I do 
not think the cases are :d .■ . and it is unnecessary U) 
decide the point. 

I am clearly of opinion that the pur])oses for whicli the 
water was in this case supplied were in tludr nature and 
character domestic, and the business carried on by the respon- 
dent was not a business within the meaning of s. 25. i 
therefore think that the judgment appealed from was I’iglit,. 
and the appeal should be dismissed with costs. 

Order of the Court of Appeal affirmed and appeal disinisHcd 
loith costs. 

Lords' Journals, December 12, 19hk 

Solicitor for appellants ; Walter Moo7i. 

Solicitors for respondent : Maitlands, PeclJiam d; Go. 
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Sind Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 


Civil Appeal No. 3 of 1913. 

September S, 1011. 

Present. 

Mr. Fa\v('ett, J. C. 

'i’lii'. MrNifiR \EiTV OR xTiix.,. .Defendant, Appellant. 

os. 

Assanmal pHANi)()OMATi-..P/r/i;?/f(^', Respondent. 

Master and servant — Contract of service — Bomhay District 
Mnnieipal Act ( Bond^ay Act III of 1001), S. 167, lohether 
apjdicahle to suits on contract 

ii no ou.-siom uor htipuiatiou as to notice exists and if the contract of 
.service is not one which can bo regarded as a yearly hiring, the service is 
t' rmsnahlo by rca.sonablc notice, 

Sjction lt)7 of the ilombay District Aluu’cipal Act, 1901, docs not apply to 
an .ic't on brought on a contract. 

Ha*, mg regard to the stand ird gciioraliy adopted in England for “ clerks 
ui .sujtJir.nr j-o.sition a Municipal Secretary in India is entitled to three 
mouihi-.’ notice. 

IhuK’hord'ts Mooraji vs. 'Municipal Commissioner for the 
i'itu Bomhan, ‘25 B. 887 at p. 898=3 Bom. L. B. 158 ; 
Municipulifi/ of Faispnr v.s. Nanak Dulat Shet,- (1897) P. J. 
HO, follow 0(1. 

.■\ppea! a;fuinsi the Decree of the Hub-Judge, Tatta. The 
facts of the case appear fully from the judgment. 

Mr. lliissaram Jashanmal for the Appellant. 

Ml". Kimatrai Bhojraj/o/' the Bespondent. 

Jrou.MK.vT i—l’iaintiff was formerly Secretary of the Tatta 
Mimieipulity (defendant). On the 28th August 1911, a pro- 
posal was brought before tlie geueral meeting of the Munici- 
pality l)y tlie acting Mnkhtiarkar, Mr. Ghandoomal, that, as 
the e.'tijcnditure of the Municipality was high and its income 
little, tlie post of Hecrotary should be abolished for the present, 
and this prc>posai was carried (Kxhibit No. 18). Mr. Ghandoo- 
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iiial, as -acting Miikhtiarkar, was an ex-officio lueinljcf of tin* 
Municipality (as is admitted by Kespondeiit’s pleader), but 
there is nothing to show that lie liad been elect-ed as Vica'- 
President in place of the permanent Muklitiarkai' for wlioni 
he was acting, as should have been done under sect, ‘db (<Si ol 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. There is, however, 
no reason to disbelieve Mr. Chandooniars eAddenc(3 that, though 
he was not formally elected, yet he was tacitly accept(‘d as 
Vice-President, it being understood tliat the Mukhtia-rkar for 
the time being is the Vice-President. Tliis is con-(d>ora.b3d 
by the extracts of resolutions, which have been filed in this 
case, see in particular Exhibit 18, where Mr. Chandoomal is 
referred to as the acting.Vice-President. In the circumstances, 
there was, I think, a tacit election of Mr. Chandoomal as Vice- 
President, and the defect of there being no formal election is 
covered by section 38 (I) of the Act. However that may bo 
(and for reasons I give subsequently it is not, in my o[)iiiion, 
a material point in this case), Mr. Chandoomal certainly [U’r- 
forined the duties of Vice-President, and in that (*a]>acity on 
the 10th September 1911 wrote as follows to th(‘ plaintiff: — 
The Municipality having abolished temporarily the post ol 
the Secretary, his services are no longer in r(a]uiromont : Mr. 
Assanmal (plaintiff) is, therefore, directed to dtdivor nsta* 
charge to the Assistant Secretary Iw to-morrow, i.o., Monda\ 
the 11th instant afternoon ” (Exhiliit No. ‘29). Arcortiinglv 
on the 11th September, the services of tin*, plaintiff w<Te dis- 
pensed with, and he was paid his wages uj) to dale. Plaint ifi 
then applied to be given a post of clerk in the ]Muuici[>a{ity, 
on the grounds that he was being driven out without fault 
andffie had given up a permanent post in order to take up 
the Municipality service, but this apjdication was refused by 
the Municipality on i2th September 1912 lExlnbit No. 2tM. 
The plaintiff then complained to the Collector about his 
removal from the” post of Secretary, and corn-spfuidem^e 
ensued thereon in the course uf which the vali<lity td' the 
resolution abolishing the post of Seci-etary appears to have 
been questioned by the Collector, on the ground that it was 
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;in ap}> included in tlie authorised municipal' staff by 

rulr'^ undts* tf) (b) (ii) of tlie A(ds which could not be 

wiihniu the '^-iiKUion of the C’onimissioner. A propo- 
'-.{I the!'<‘h)re madt* that in the circuuistances, some 

setthMutsit sluMild be come to with the plaintiff and the 
?il}iniejpahly were askeal to decide (1) whether they wanted to 
keep plaintiff in the service or not, and (2) whether the 
Ih't^-idi'iU sh<ui!d be authorised to effect a settlement with 
him, whi(*h it was suggested mig'ht take the form of his being 
liivtui j>ay for tite ptu’iod intervening between his relinquishing 
charg<* on tlui 11th Septenilier 1911 and the date on which he 
i- offered the settlement. This was discussed at a meeting 
h(‘ld on :il)th February 191 ’2, and it was then resolved that 
Mr. Assamnal sliould not be kept in municipal service, and 
that th<‘ authority mentioned should be conferred on the 
Frt‘^iihnt. but that the final decision should be submitted to 
the Muuicipality for sanction (Exhibit No. 21). Tlie minute 
oi proceeiimgs at tlie general meeting of 11th March 1912 
i Exhibit Xo. 22) shows that the President proposed to plaintiff 
that he should tender his resignation to the Municipality and 
)vt*eive pay up to 2nd March 1912, and that if he did not 
af‘t‘ept thi^ within a week, he would be left to his remedy by 
suit and the iluuicipality would be free to appoint another 
Sccretaa-y, The IMunicipality resolved that this was sanctioned 
and applications should be invited by advertisement for the 
nppoiniiuenl of Secretary. There was some subsequent 
c.aTcspondence between the plaintiff' and the President and 
Vici.‘- President, wliich led to nothing and on the 13th April 
1912 he gave notic^e to the Municipality that he W’^ould file a 
suit. The suit was not, however, actually instituted till lOth 
October 1912. 

In the ifiaint plaintiff says that on 11th September 1911 
ht' was made to relinquish cliarge of his post of Secretary and 
finaiiy on 11, th April 1912 after a deal of correspondence, he 
was told tliat his services were dispensed with, without any 
charge being framed or his defence or explanation being 
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taken. *He asserted that the Municipality had no 
authority to dispense with his services and tiuit lie was 
entitled to recoveiyhis pay (Ks. 85 per nienseni) from Idtii 
September 1911 to 11th April 1912 and that after tlait to date 
of suit, he was entitled to damages at the same rate. He also 
claimed a further sum of Ks. 500 as damages foi* loss of 
reputation owing to defendant’s illegal action. It may be at 
once said that this last claim was disallowed by the lower 
court, and that plaintiff’s pleader does not press the ci'oss 
objection he has filed regarding it. 

The defendant Municipality pleaded that the suit was 
barred by limitation and want of proper notice under section 
167 of the Munic'pal Act, that plaintiff was not appointed 
permanently in such a way that his services could not be 
dispensed with, that the Municipality were justified in dismissing 
him, and that he had suffered no damages and was not entitled 
to recover any. 

Among the issues raised were the following : — 

3. Whether defendant was justified in dispensing with 
plaintiff’s services on the grounds alleged in paragrapli 8 of tlu' 
written statement ? 

4, When were plaintiff’s services dispensed witli ? 

The Sub-Judge on the merits of the case hold that tljo 
defendant was not justified in dispensing with plaintiffs stU’vices. 
The grounds put forvs^ard in paragraph 8 of the; writum 
statement are, he holds, insufficient. The first of these, was 
that plaintiff’s services to the Municipality were not satisfac- 
tory. The Sub-Judge held this not proved, and appellant s 
pleader does not contest this in this court. The second was 
that the defendant had to abolish tJie post of Secretary as an 
experimental measure. This the Sub- Judge holds cannot be 
relied on, as the action of the Municipality was illegal without 
the sanction of the Commissioner in Sind. The third was 
that plaintiff’s services elsewhere had been had and he liad 
concealed the fact that he had been dismissed from other ser- 
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\ 'r}i)> w ns nightly ryje(*.U*d by the Sub-Judge as giving no 

jn.-^i on Uie genc'ra} rule stated in Halsbury’s Laws of 
thtgliiiKb V<j!mn(^ XX, page 1)S, paragrapli 181). The Sub- 
Judge aUn hell that ijlaiiitiffs serviees were dispensed with on 
tile llih Mai’eh lUhi, when the Municipality passed the 
rt‘so!iuinn, lOxhibiiNo. 2*2, and that as plaintiff wais entitled 
to t he adiditinual period of one month’s notice under section 
I h (2) of tile 1 muitniion Act, the suit was not time barred under 
se<*tion Hm ol the Municipal Act. ffe awarded him damages 
ill lis. 85 pt'i' nu)uth from 1 1th September 1911 to lOtli 
Octolnu- 1912, the diite of suit, in ail, Ks. 455. 

1 iuive given tlie facts and pleadings at some length, 
lH‘(‘aiist' it is, I think, important to bear in mind the difference 
Ih'I wtH’ii (1 ) the power summarily to dismiss a servant without 
notice on some ground such as misconduct, which may justify 
this iuid (2) the power to terminate a contract of service by 
!'casoniii)lc notice. Though the defendant Municipality has 
m hs plciidings attempted to justify the removal of plaintiff 
from his post under the former power, yet the latter is also 
pleaded by the defendant in the wnltten statement, which 
contended that plaintiff was not appointed permanently in such 
a way that his services could not be dispensed with. The 3rd 
and 4ih issues also use the phrase ''dispensed with” and not 
“dismissed.” And as a matter of fact, it is clear that the 
plaintiff was not dismissed by the Municipality for any reason 
falling under a master’s power of summary dismissal for 
misciinduci, etc., but that his services were dispensed with on 
the ground tJiat the Municipality did not want to employ a 
Hecretary any lunger (Exhibits Nos. 18 and 29). Plaintiff 
himstdf admits this in the application referred to in Exhibit 
No. 22, and the Resolution No. 21 also speaks of plaintiff’s 
removal from his post, and not his dismissal. The Sub- Judge 
lias rejected the Mmiicipality’s plea as to dispensing with 
plaijitiifs services, because the abolition of the post of 
Secretary, on which that dispensing with his services was 
based, was illegal under the Municipal Act, He says : '' Now, 
13 
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if, in the general interest^, the Municipality thought it advisahlo 
to abolish the post of Secretary and to dispense witli plaintiff’s 
services, their course was obvious. They could have obtained 
the Commissioner’s sanction for the abolition of the jiost and 
then said that they wished to dispense with plaintiff’s services 
and then could have given him a month’s notice or a month’s 
pay, plaintiff being a monthly servant. A master is, of 
course, justified at all times in reducing his establishment 
and the plaintiff would have had no cause for com[)laint. 
Instead of this, however they dismissed him illegally on plainly 
inadequate grounds.” But, in iny opinion, this confuses the 
real point. The word “dismissed” in such a case is generally 
used with reference to a master’s power of summary dismis.sal 
for misconduct, etc., and as I have already shown, plaintiff was 
not dismissed in this sense. The case really falls under the 
other power of master to terminate the contract of liiring and 
service, and should be so treated. There was a ‘permanent ' 
post of Secretary, but Mr. Hassaram was quite right in his 
contention that a man appointed to that post has no right to 
occupy it permanently unless he is dismissed for some reason 
justifying summary dismissal. The contract is one tei'ininabk' 
on either side by reasonable notice, and just as ]ffaintiff' could 
have left the post, if he had wanted to, after reasonable notice, 
so also the Municipality could dispense with plaintiffs services, 
after such notice. The circumstances aro not such that 
plaintiff could be considered to be merely on a yearly hiring, 
as is the general presumption (See Halsbury’s “ Law.s of 
England,” Volume XX, page 92, paragraph 173), ami the case 
falls under the rule stated in paragraph 187 at page 97 of that 
same work, viz., “If no custom nor stipulation as to notice 
exists, and if the contract of service is not cme which can l)e 
regarded as a yearly hiring, the service is terminable by 
reasonable notice.” Addison’s Law of Contracts, 10th Edn,, 
page 864, similary states: “an indefinite hiring is determi- 
nable by a reasonable notice in the absence of any agree- 
ment or custom to the contrary.” There is nothing that 
I can find in the Bombay District Municipal Act to the 
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(“tuiti-iirv. (.'hiuse i6^) of section 4() cleai'ly refers to,“ dismissar’ 
HI tiu' nature ut a; punishment for misconduct, etc., and the 
Muniri))al rule ]():i can only refer to sucb a dismissal, for it 
t)f the nlheer dismissed being heard in his defence and 
ut t hr t'harge or charges lirought against him. The general 
power of a m;ister to get rid of a servant after reasonable 
uotiia* remains entirely untouched by anything in that rule or 
si'ciion ir>. Ihile iOS that pensions shall not be granted by 
the Municipality" also go(?s against any contract by the 
Munici[>ality to allow the plaintiff to remain in service (if he 
wanted tcj) until any paidicular time. 

It is clear, therefore, that what really gives the plaintiff 
a riglii to damages is not the fact that the Municipality’s 
abnhtuui of tlie Secretary’s post w'as illegal, but that they did 
not give him reasonable notice. This does not of course make 
tiu'ir i-emova! of him legal, but it affects the question of 
damages. What is “ reasonable notice” is a question which 
varies with the circumstances of the case. The Sub- Judge in the 
ext ract from his judgment given above puts it at a month, but 
I should he inclined to put it at three months, having regard 
liMhe standard generally adopted in England for ‘‘ clerks in 
siqu'rior positions” (See note (£) at i)age 97 of Halsbury’s 
J.awH of Jingiand, Volume XX). The ordinary measure of 
(iumiigcs in such a case is the amount of wages which the 
servant has been prevented from earning by reason of his 
wrongful dismissal, after taking into consideration the proba- 
bilities of liis ohtairiing employment elsewhere, and in this 
cnfHU'eiion it is laid dowm that it is the servant s duty to use 
ilue di!igen<x‘ in endeavouring to obtain employment (Halsbury, 
Vid. XX, pp. 11 ’2, 113). In this case the Municipality to a 
certain (extent kept the plaintiff in doubt as to whether he 
might Ui>t be re-employed by them, and it was not till 11th 
March 1912 that it was definitely decided that he would 
not bo employed again as Secretary. He was also offered his 
pay up tt> 2nd March 1912. In the circumstances, I think, he 
is entitled to more than three months’ wages as damages, viz*^ 
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to the wages.for the pei’iuxl of six months frem 1 1th Se[)i(‘Uih('r 

1911 to 10th March 1912, intervening before lie was d( (iiiit('i> 
told he would not.be employed. Ho is not, in my opinion, 
entitled to anything more, even if it he true that he sei'ioiisly 
sought employment hut failed to get any. The evidence on 
this point of plaintiff and his witnesses is not, however, of a 
reliable natnre. The fact that plaintiff unnecessarily delayed 
bringing his suit till 10th October 1912 does not of coiir.-ie 
entitle him to damages np to that date. 

As regards the plea that the. suit is hari’ed l>y section 107 
of the Municipal Act, I hold that that section does not apply, as 
this is an action brought on a contract, following the ruiing.s 
in lianchordas Moorarji, vs. Municipal Gommissioner for the 
City of Bombay^ and f of Faizpur kh. Nanak 

Diilat Sliet? I do not agree with the Sub-Judge that 
plaintiff’s dismissal or removal can be said to be something 
done, or purporting to have been done, in pursuance of the. 
Alunicipal Act. It was not an act done midei' any puw’er 
conferred on the Municipality by the Municipal Act, but uiuh r 
the general rule relating to contracts of service to which T ha\ e 
referred above. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to decide the point of limiia- 
tion arising under this section 1G7. Nor does article 2 of fix' 
Limitation Act apply to the case. In my opinion it falls under 
article 115. 

I agree with the Sub-Judge that if section Hi? does apjdy, 
the notice given was sufficient, and 1 am uiciined in agree with 
him that plaintiff is entitled to the benefit of .section 15 (2) of 
the Limitation Act, a point on which there is some variance, 
of judicial opinion. I also think that, in the e.irciunstanees of 
this case, the Sub-Judge is justified in taking the 1 1th March 

1912 as the date of the “act complained of ” within the mean- 
ing of section 167. But, as I hold that that section docs not 
appjy, these questions do not arise. 

0's, I.,L. R. 2S Bom. 387, at p. 333 = 3 Bom. Ijaw Bop. 158. 
y ff) (1897) P. J. 140. 

higgijsbothahs IiD., MA.PKAS AND 
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thr rt'iisoiis n|V(*n T luodify the Lower C^oiirt’s decree 
Ijv plainriit ihnnaues at the rate of Ks. -*^5 pei* nionil) 

inr -ix iijMiiths from ilth September 19LI, /.e., for Its. 210 
ir.stt-ad < »j !vs. too, 

eac'h [)ariy has succeeded and failed to the extent of 
;«!»*. ill l^aif tin' amount in dispute in appeal. T order eacli party 
In hn.ir liaH his opponent's costs of appeal, except tliat respon- 
ilnjH (liU-.t hrui^ tin* \vh<»le of tlie costs of Iris cross-ol'ijections. 

Decree moditied. 

[Allahabad High Court.] 

Phkskxt: Mr. Justice Tudtlall. 

Amoi.ak Ham axo another txsx Kixo Emperor. 

.V.^F./^det I of IfjOO S.s. 7,lS;e.l4}\ UH— Erection of a 
n'oll (rithioit the mnvtioti of Municipal Jharcl — Notice to clevio- 
h\h not eowpJicd irith — Conviction under S. 148 and at the 
A 7 /;//e fifne to pay a ihnltj fine of Uh. 7) till demolition — Illegal. 

Where .i person erects a wall without the saactiou of the Board and the 
Uo.trd issuiid nuti<fe lo .stop the building till he obtains sanction, which was 
nut fojnplicd with another notice was issued to stop the building and to demol- 
,sb ih' portion croctod. This was also disobeyed. He was then convicted 
innier S. i4S of thu ilunicipal Act and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. ‘iO and also 
to pa\ .t daily fine of Rs. 5 till it is demolished. 

lUnd that hccomraitied two offences, one under S. 132 read with S. 7 of 
I hi* \i‘i for u.rccfcing without sanction and under S. 147 for disobeying the lawful 
din%‘t! 0 }i of the Board ; and the imposing of daily fine is ultra vires, as it can 
i/i‘ done only it the accused still persisted after the first conviction. 

rriuiinul Rovi.sifm Petitiuii against an order of the Dis- 
I riel Mngistral(‘ of .Dudaun. 

Bahn Bafya Chandra Mukherji, for the appellants. 

Mr. IL Mnlrom>u)n iA>ii<Lstant Government Advocate) for 

the Crown. 

’LruBAidi, d. — The appellants Amolak Ram and Ram 
Httrap have been convicted under the Municipalities Act in the 
toliuwing cinuimslances. Under Section 182 of the Municipal- 
iticH Act, the Municipal Board of Budaiin has made it a rule 
that liny person wishing to erect or re-erect any building, shall 
apply to the Municipal Board in writing and obtain their 
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sanction before lie Ctaii biyld. For a breach of such i*ule, a 
of Es. 50 may be imposed, and when the breiicl) is a cojiilnu- 
ing l)reach, with a further fine which inay extend to five nipi^es 
for every clay aftej* the date of the first conviction during wliicJi 
tlie offender is proved to have persisted in the offenca', Claus(‘ 
2 of Section 18’2 gives a Magistrate the power m such a case to 
make an order rerjuiring the offender to remedy tlu' niischiid' 
so far as lies wdthin his powder. Tlie Courts helr)W have held 
that the two apj)licants started to re-ei‘ect a bniiding witlinin 
tlie sanction of tlie Board, that the Board issued a notice to slop 
the building until they had obtained the necessaiT sanction, 
that the applicants refused to apply in that i‘espect, wliei’eu[>on 
the Board issued another notice calling upon them, not only 
to stop the building, but to demolish that portion which they 
had erected without permission. This notice also received ijo 
attention from the applicants. Thereupon action was taken 
under Section 148 and the notice mentioned under that, section 
w’as also served upon them but they declined to obey. On 
these findings the Magistrate fined each of tliem the sum of 
Es. 20 holding that they were guilty imdei* Sections <S7 and 147 
of the Municipal Act. The Magistrate further ordered the 
accused to demolish the wall within a week and directed that 
if they failed to do so, they would have to pay a further tine 
of Rs. 5 per day. The conviction was nplield by the l)istri<1 
Magistrate. The applicants come here in revision. The first 
plea is that what the applicants did does not cotne within the 
meaning of the words '‘erect or re-erect any building, ” It is 
clear from the judgment of the Magistrate that the applicants 
were building a wall which was to form part of a house and it 
was quite clear that the building of such a wall is the ei*(K4ion 
of a building. There is no force whatsoever in this ])Iea. It 
is next pleaded that the order for a daily fine passed by the 
Magistrate is illegal, as such a fine can only be im])o.sed when 
it is proved to a Court that the accused has persisted in his 
offence after the date of his first conviction. It seems ti> me 
clear that the applicants were guilty of two offences om^ nnd<»r 
Section 132 read with Section 87 of the Municipalities Act, 




oi umlr^r Section 147 of tho Munici- 

\ 'V.. l':u any kwfui flirociion given by the 

tlh'ii K but a small matier. The direction 
]\u M uj! '-tr;!**' that the wall should be demolished is clearly 
[VS —r ‘i Su»*t:on 18*i, Clause ‘2 and was within the 

jU.*-d;cUtin. but that portion of the order wherein 
{I further daily fine of Es. 5 shall be 
junnt.ed t!i*^ vJuiii eun^ti'iirtion is demolished is clearly 

i r^f't >. 'Idns of tine can only lie imposed if after the 
Ui^i conv;*s,*'n it ''Uii-'lactorily proved t(> the Court that the 
aeeiiM \\ !ia- jU'T-i-ted ill the offence ill spite of direction of the 
<’ourt application i^ tluuadbre allowed onlyto this extent, 

that I t a-uii' ->o niuidi of the Magistrate’s order as imposed 
a du;!v tuir wW t!u dtunoluinn of the whole construction. If 
t ap*pbc;ints piarsisl in their oflenctu it will be open to the 
JiunictpaJ Hoard to apply to the Magistrate and to pro\e to 
hi'^* satisbietion that the accused have persisted in their offence, 
and tlie Magi-^rnife will then have power to impose a daily fine 
as he tieem fit. Kxcepting for this modification the 


apphtatCon rt^jeetvd. 

ddte ^,ia> order {ni'.scnl by this Court on the 20th of May, 
in n»gard to the dmnolition is set aside. Order set aside. 


King s Bench Division. 

i iUi^rinted hy the kind permission of the 
Jncorinmited Coimcil of Law Beporting.] 

rs . HiovoFoKo Cokfoiution and Tinsley. 

LucmI (;ora-nmntt~-Wi(h'itmj of Htreet-Biglmay Autho- 
ntu ^ Pu!st Offic — lir.movol of Telegroph Pole — Hole cmised 

if rau.,-ai in-Lmmt.j oj S^m 

AiahmUj ond /Wf 

Viet.r. Uau K. jr,—Tdegmph Acf ; j 

Jlti}, fi, a-^Bradford Cmpnralmi Act, 1910 {10 Edit^ 7 d 1 

Ocn. 0, t\ (\rvii), S. 

* - u'»u in feho Bnwlford Corporation and over which 

re.d. Ofl the edge of tte wrote to the Post Office 


1915 
April 30, 
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The Post Office {-bcoordingly had the pole removed and the hole filled in. 
Shortly afterwards the Corporation threw the road open for tratiic. A few 
days lator a steam wagon belonging to the plaintiff was passing along the 
highway when one of its wheels sank into the hole and the wagon was consider- 
ably damaged. In an action brought by the plaintiff against the Corporation 
and the Post Office authorities to recover damages for injury to his wagon caused 
by the negligence of the defendants 

JIe2d that the defendants were liable, the Corporation upon the ground that; 
they were altering the character of part of an old road (i.r., in effect making a 
new road), rnd their duty was to so make it that when they throw it open for 
public use it should be reasonably safe for the purpo.ses for which it was 
intended to be used ; the Post Office authorities upon the ground that having 
done, perhaps voluntarily, apiece of work, they did it negligently. 

McClelland vs. Manchester Corporation, (1912) 1 K. Jl 
118 and Hill yb. Tottenham Urban Council, (1898) 15 Times 
L. E. 58, followed. 

Steel YB. Hartford Local Board, (1891) (>0 L. J. (Q. B.) 25o 
distinguished. 

Held, further, that the Telegraph Act, 1863, did not take away any 
responsibility which the Corporation might bo under independently of it 

Appeal by the defendants from the judgment of the judge' 
of the Bradford County Court. 

The action was brought to recover damages sustained by 
the plaintiff by reason of the • - of the defendants in 

connection with the widening and alteration of a road situate 
in the City of Bradford and known as Horton Bank and the 
removal of a telegraph pole in the read, in consequence where- 
of, a steam wagon belonging to the plaintiff while being 
properly driven by one of his servants along the road on April 
10, 1914, fell into an excavation in the road and was seriously 
damaged. 

The particulars of negligence relied upon by the plain- 
tiff were that the defendants having dug a large hole or trench 
in the road failed and neglected to so fill it up and repair the 
road as to make it safe and sufficient for the proper and 
accustomed user thereof by vehicular traffic or to give proper 
or any warning to the public (including the driver of the plain- 
tiffs wagon), that the road was unsafe or unfit for the passage 
thereon of the traffic, and the defendants failed to properly 
supervise or carry out the alterations and repairs in and upon 
the road. 
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The tacts were as follows : — Horton Bank is one of the 
main thoj'oughhires between Bradford and Halifax over which 
ViS'v heavy tratlic passes and is vested m the defendant’ corpo- 
lation. At the point where the accident happened, it was very 
narrow, ami the corporation, under powers conferred upon them 
b\ b. 25 of tne Bradford Corporation Act, 1910 determined 
to widen it by setting back the kerbstone and throwing the 
causeway into the road. (3n the edge of the causeway nearest 
the road there was a telegraph pole which it was necessary to 
remove and the corporation wrote to the defendant Mr. Tins- 
ley on March 5, 1914, saying that the works in connection 
with the improvement were being carried out under powers 
conferred upon the Bradford Corporation by the Act of 1910 
and asking liiin to set back the pole to the improved street line. 
Mr. Tinsley was one of the principal officers in the Post Office 
Engineering Department and it was admitted that he was the 
proper person to be sued if the plaintiff had a cause of action. 
Mr. Tinsley had the pole removed on April 3 and then had the 
hole tilled in. On April 6 the road was opened for traffic by 
the corporation, and on April 10, about 2-15 p. m., the wheel 
of the plaintiff’s wagon sank into the hole and the wagon was 
considerably damaged. The wagon was driven by steam and 
was of a type in common use in Bradford and the neighbourhood. 
It 'svoighed 4 tons and 19 cwts., and was loaded with stones 
weighing 4 tuns. No warning was given that the road was 
unsafe, and in the view of the County Court Judge it was not 
known to be unsafe. Mr. Tinsley’s men having dug the 
pole out of the hole proceeded to fill it in, finishing the job 
about 5-30 p. m. on April 3, When they had finished, they 
put back the barriers and lamps which the corporation had 
put round the pole , and from that time onwards Mr. Tinsley 

* Bradford GorporaMon Act, 1910 (10 Edw. 7 & 1 Geo. 5, o. cxyii.) S. 25 : 

Subjact fco th^ provisioas of tUid :Vct, the corporation upon the lands in that 
behalf dcUueated on the dupO'*itj'l plans and described in the deposifeed book of 
reforence and in the line ..-id >:’.-naL.o;i and according to the levels shown on 
tba deposited plane and aoctions may make and maintain wholly in the city 
the following street works {that is to say) Work I<{o. 13. A widening and im- 
provomont of High Street Groat Horton on the northern aide thereof between 
HoUy B«nik BoAd and a point about fifty-four yards westward of that road.” 
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had notliing further to do with the hole, and the corporation 
did nothing further to it. Workmen employed by the Po.st 
Office bn the job gave evidence to the effect that the hole was 
filled in as they had done on previous occasions in other places, 
and was well I'ammed. The hind wheel of the wagon was 
agreed to be about 39 inches diameter with a tread 10 inches 
broad, yet with this large bearing surface the wheel sank 
practically instantaneously down nearly to the axle and the 
County Court Judge arrived at the conclusion that whatever 
the usual practice may have been in filling up holes, the hole 
on this occasion had not been filled and i'ammed in such a way 
as to carry vehicles like the plaintiff’s wagon in safety. On 
April 6, 191-1 when the corporation took down the barriers and 
permitted the traffic to pass along the road, the surface of the 
road appeared to be in good order, and there was nothing in the 
appearance of the road to indicate that the hole had not been 
properly filled in. 

The County Court Judge gave judgment against both 
defendants, against the defendant Tinsley as the represent- 
ative of the Post Office upon the ground that as the Post 
Office authorities had opened a hole in the ground which they 
knew was going to form part of a main road and had filled it 
in a way wffiich was not sufficient to carry the usual traffic 
there was negligence on their part ; and against the Corporation 
upon the ground that it was their duty as the highway authority 
to see for themselves that the hole was or had been filled in so 
as to make it safe for the normal traffic, and they had neglected 
that duty. 

The defendants appealed. 

Macjnorran, K, 0., and T. D. Wright, for the defend- 
ants, the Bradford Corporation. The Corporation required 
the Post Office to remove the pole under S. 15 of the 
Telegraph Act, 1863, as amended by 8. 2 of the Telegraph 
Act 1868, by which the Act of 1868 is made applicable 
to, the Postmaster-G-eneral. The Corporation did not take 
the matter out of the hands of the Post Office as they might 
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havf under y. 19 of the Act of 1863 ; and the Post Office 
did ail till- work. By S. 18 of the Act of 1868 it is the duty 
of the kost Office to restore the road, and by S. 42 the Post 
Office is responsible for all accidents and injuries happening 
through its default and is to save harmless all bodies having 
control of the streets in respect of such accidents and injuries. 
Crcssij V. South Metropolitan Gas Co} and Brame v. Commer- 
cial Gas Co} hear upon the present case to some extent as 
they illustrate the respective liabilities of gas companies and 
local authorities. There was no obligation upon the Bradford 
Corporation to supervise the work. If it were merely a ques- 
tion of failing to keep the road in repair, it is clear that the 
corporation would not be liable. But the question is whose 
duty was to till in the hole 9 Section 18 of the Telegraph Act, 
1868, places the duty wholly upon the Post Office. As the 
corporation did not take over the work under S. 19, they 
have no responsibility in the matter. If the corporation 
had under S. 19 taken the work out of the hands of the 
Post Office, they would undoubtedly have been liable for 
negligence. If a corporation are both a sewer and a high- 
way authority, they may be liable as the sewer authority 
tliough not as the highway authority : Papioorth v. Battersea 
Corporation? Steel v. Dartford Local Board? shows that the 
('orpo)'ation of Bradford is not liable. The Act of 1863 places 
no obligation upon the corporation to do anything except to 
give the notice to the post office. The decision in Shoreditch 
Corporation v. BuW is not in point. In that case the local 
authority had interfered with the road and had negligently 
omitted to restore it. But the Corporation of Bradford have 
done nothing. McClelland v. Manchester Corporation^ is 
distinguishable upon the same ground. There is no finding by 
the County Court Judge that the Corporation accepted the duty 
of superintendence and performed it negligently, and there 
was no duty in law upon the Corporation to exercise super- 


vision over the work. 


' I ‘ (1903) 94 L. T. m, {19W) 3 K. B. 1181. . 

■> 1914 2 K.B. 89; 1916, IK. B 39^ 60 L. J. (Q.B.) 253. 

« i 904 ) 90 L.X.aiO. '■ 


(1912) 1 K. B. 118, 
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H. L. Murphy, for the defendant Tinsley. There was no 
duty upon the Post Office authorities to make that part of tlie 
road from which they removed their pole suitable for heavy 
traffic. By S. 29 of the Bradford Corporation Act, 1910, Hs. 40 
and 41 of the Bradford Corporation Act, J902 (2 Kdvv. 7, c. 
cxiii.), “shall extend and apply to and in relation to the 
tramways and street works by this Act authorised as if those 
enactments were in this Act re-enacted with special reference 
thereto, ” and S. 41 of the Act of 1902 provides that “ the 
Corporation shall not raise, sink or otherwise alter the position 
of any pipe, tube, wire cable conductor or other apparatus 
belonging to or used by His Majesty’s Postmaster-Gfenoral 
except in accordance with and subject to the provisions of the 
Telegraph Act, 1878. ’’ Section 7 of the Telegraph Act, 1878, 
applies to the present case. It provides that where any work 
proposed to be done in the execution of an undertaking author- 
ized by statute involves an alteration in any telegraphic line 
of the Postmaster-General, the undertakers shall give not 
less than seven nor more than fourteen days’ previous notice 
to the Postmaster-General, who may, before the expiration of 
seven days after the notice is given to him, give a countei-- 
notice to the undertakers requiring them to make the altera- 
tions under his supervision. That section shows that the 
section in the Telegraph Act, 1868, which have been referred 
to on behalf of the Corporation do not apply to the pi-esont 
case. They only apply where the work is undertaken and 
initiated by the Post Office for its own purposes. The Post 
Office only undertook to set back the pole and reset the earth, 
not to make a portion of a road. The fact that they replaced 
the lamps where the hole had been made clearly indicated that 
the Post Office authorities did not purport to have made the 
hole safe. 

Waugh, K. 0., and B. Watson, for the plaintiff. Steel v. 
Dartford Local Board}- is distinguishable. In that case the 
Court was dealing with an old highway. ' In the present case 


1 60I*.3. {Q.B.) as6. 
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!( new liiL'hwiiy was tlnwvn open and^ there was a duty upon 
tile I)i'aiH(a'(l Corporation to see that it was not a trap. The 
< of l-h) of tlie T'ii))Iic, Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 
\ a-t. c. 551 . IS tlial the highway is vested in the defendants 
the ( '( irpi irat ion of Hradh ad, and is therefore a duty upon them 
to Sft that it is reasonably fit for traffic. Hill Tottenham 
I'fhan CutindT is directly in point. The Corporation w'as 
gniitv of misfeasance: Shoreditch Corporation v. Bull‘d’, 
MiH'lt'llfUul V. Manchefitcr Corporation.^ The road was appa- 
I'fUtiy sound, but in fact it was not. There was evidence 
ufion which the (’ounty Court Judge could fiird negligence on 
the part of the Corporation. 

Mncmorrtui, K. C., in reply. The Telegraph Act, 1863, 
is preserved by the Telegraph Act, 1878, and the Act of 1863 
casts a .statutory obligation upon the Post Office authorities to 
put the road into a proper state of repair. Section 42 of the 
Act of 1863 makes the Post Office liable for all accidents, and 
there was no obligation upon the Corporation to guarantee 
lliat the Post Office would do the work properly, and upon that 
ground Hill v. Tottenham Urban Council^ is distinguishable. 
4’he present case is governed by Steel v. Dartford Local 
Board 

Bailuache, J.; — In this case there are two appeals in an 
action brought by the plaintiff Thompson against the defen-, 
dants the Corporation of Bradford and William Tinsley. Mr. 
Tinsley represented the Postmaster-General. The action of 
the plaintiff is, in substance against the Corporation of Brad- 
ford as road authority, and against the Postmaster-General 
as having done certain work in removing telegraph poles. 
The action was for negligence, in that when the plaintiffs 
, steam wagon was being driven along a road which had 
lately been opened by the Corporation of Bradford. to the 
public, the wheel of his wagon sank into a hole in the road, 
and the wagon sustained damage. The County C ourt Judge 

igOL. T. 210. 

< 16 Time# L. B, 53. 


‘ 18 Times L. B. 68. 
» (1013) 1 K, B. 118. 


60 L. J. (Q.B.) 258. 
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gave ju'dgment against .both defendants for the damage done 
and both defendants now appeal on the gj'onnd that there was 
no evidence of negligence in regard to either of them upon which 
the judgment of the County Court Judge can be sustained. 

The very short facts of the case are not at all in dispute. 
(Having stated them the learned Judge continued :) 

Now, the first question is whether the Bradford Corpora- 
tion are liable for that accideiit. Mr. Macmorran on theii’ 
behalf has reminded us that for mere non-feasance the road 
authority are not responsible and has cited one or two authori- 
ties to that effect. We do not desire to say a word against 
that principle, which is fa)- too well established to be shaken 
even if we desired to shake it now. He has further called our 
attention to the Telegraph Act, 1868, and in pai-ticular to ss. 
15 to 19 of that Act, and to s. 42. Under s. 15 of that Act 
the duty is cast upon the company. In those days the 
telegraphs in the country and the telegraph communications 
were in the hands of companies, but a few years afterwards 
they became vested in the Postmaster-General. We may 
conveniently treat the Act of 1863 as though the telegraphs 
were at that time vested in the Postmaster-Genei-al, and say 
that the duty is on the Post Office authorities by s. 15 of the 
Act to remove poles of this descrijrtion when requested to do 
so by the local authority. Wection 17 of the Act gave the local 
authority powej- to supervise the work if they pleased ; and s. 
18 provided that Postmaster-Genei-al if he did the work wa.s 
.to restore the street and keep it in repair — that is the part that 
has been put out of repai)- by the work done by him — -for a 
period of six months. By s. 19 the local authority were em- 
powered to do the work themselves if they chose ; and by s. 42 
the Postmaster-General was to be liable for accidents which 
were caused if he did the work which the local authority 
requested him to do and an accident resulted from the fact 
that the work was done by him in a negligent way, and 
Mr. Macmorran has upon those sections based his argument 
that whereas in the present case the Postmaster-General did 
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llu' \\r,i'k :il ihi: rf<jiu*st <)1 the Kk'uI authority, the Act of 18();'5 
nn|u^'-;*N u[)o!i liiia, and upon Inin alone, the duty of'doin-g 
thr v/ork earefullx, and throws upon liiiii, and upon Iniii 
alon(\, the I’esponsibility l(»r an\ injury and expense tlnit 
nia\ result from the work being iiapropei'ly done. I do 
not think that that is tlu' re.su 1 1 ol the statnr(‘. It is quite 
<‘it‘ar that the statiiti* dots iuqioM-' those lialiilities on the Post- 
nia->n {'"(ionoral, but 1 do not think lliat, it nnposes them upon 
liini to ilu* exclusion of any hahihty any other aiitliority may 
h(‘ uhiku’ for otiter r<*a^ons in respe<*t of the work whicli has 
iioi-ii done, in truth I do not think that the Act of l(S()r) lias 
ver\ much to do with this case at all. I tiiink that this case, 
so far as the Fostma.ster-CTeneral goes, may be treated as the 
ease of a person luiving done work by request, which possibly he 
need not have done, hut having done it and done it negligently, 
he is liable, even if it was work lie need not liave undertaken. 
Mut to go back to the Corporation of Bradford, I do not think 
that the Act of 1803, even if that be the Act under which this 
work was done, — and there is some doubt whether the work 
was tioiie undcu’ that Act or under the Telegrapli Act, 1878,— 
iait In that as it ma>, I do not think that the Act of 1803 disposes 
or takos awas any responsilality whicli tlie Corporation 
nnghi have comt* uiuler ind(*pendentl\ of it. Bearing in mind 
liu'ir non-liabihl\ lor non-feu.sance, did the Corporation of 
Bradford come uiuhu* any liability ui respect of this pole? I 
think they did for the, reason that the}^ were making a new 
road. T quite agree tiia-t the pavement and the roadway to- 
gether form one highway, but when I speak of a new load I 
mt‘{in that Uie (lorporation were turning what had been a 
footpath into a roadway, and in my judgment that is equiva- 
lent to making a new road. They were altering the character 
of |>art of an old road, and that is in eiiect making a new load, 

\Xluii is tlic duty of a liigliway authority wliicb makes 
a new road ? 1 Tk‘ duty is to make it so that when the author- 
ity throws the road open to the public fm* public use. the load 
shali be reasonably safe for the purposes for which it is intend- 
ed to be used. In this particular case very heavy traffic 
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pai^seR ovc^r lliip I'oad, niul \u iii\ judgiiUMlt it was tlu* duty ot 
the hi^lnvay aiittioi'ilA wlio were leakjni^ iliiR rt>a<i and wln> 
were intending to ’throw it open for the trailh* to soe that it 
was reasonably ht for that purpose. It is true that tins 
particular piece of road was unfit by reason of what Iiad been 
done by the Post Office authorities, but that does not seem to 
me to matter, ])ecause 1 tliink it is no answei’ wlieti a high- 
way auth(U'it\ throws o])eii a luwv road and that I’oad is in 
fact unfit, to say: “Well, the unfitness arises beeaiise tluit part 
of the road whieli was unfit was not rendtu-ed unfit hy any- 
thing w’e did, hut w;is rendered unfit ]>y I'eason of something 
which some one eist^ did at oirr request." I do not think that 
is any answ'er at all, and in my jiulgiuent the (V)rporation are 
liable on the simple ground that in altering the character of 
the road — turning from a foot path into a roadway for heavy 
traffic — there was an obligation upon them lo see that 

when they opened it to the public it was fit for the traffic 
and purposes for whicli it was intended to l)e us(‘d. T 

think tliat is in accordance with the jiulgimuif of .Lush J. 

in McClelliOid v. Manchester Corporation * and with tisc 
judgment of Bruce J. in tlie well-known case of Hill 

V. Toftenhani Urban Council and 1 think that the fact 
hat it was a new road — a road devoted to at new [uirpuse as 
distinguished from an old higluvay — distingin.shc‘s this case 
from Steely, Dartford Local Boardd For tliese rtjasons I liold 
that the Corporation of Bradford were liable. The Post Office 
authorities seem to me to be liable on the very simple ground 
that having done, perhaps voluntarily, a piece of work which 
they may not perhaps liave been compellable to do, they <li(l it 
negligently. If a person does a piece of work negligently^ 
although he need not have done it at all, he is liable for the 
consequences of his negligence. If be undertakes to do it he 
must do it with reasonable care, and the Post Office authoilties 
appear to have neglected their duty in that respect, and on 


(1912) I K. B. .118. 

2 IS.Titoes L. B, 58. 

« 60;L. J. (Q. B.) 256. 
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• i- -round, uparl iVoni ‘^^tatjite, it bceiiis to .ino they 

H‘'o u;in!r. J think thf loariiod C(m3ity ('oui‘t Judge was quite 
rigih in jiul^^uwni against ])ul]i Hie. JkraJrord (?brpora- 

laai ;,ih 1 thr Po.'-t < Mkit'o authorities in ilio jxu'son of Mr. Tinsley, 
an«i this a{»])Ca! must be dismissed. 

SunAJLMAN J.:— ! agree, and have nothing to add. 

A 2 )peal cli&inissecL 

Solicitor for phiiiitiil': T. B. Brook, for A. Hainniond, 
Bradford. 

>oii<‘Uor lor deh'udnnt Tin.slev : Solioitor to Post Office. 
SmIicU"'*! Ir.r .i< feudants the Ih'adhu'd Oor[)orat]on ; C’ann 
Oc Sr*n^. h>r y Mtorii-*, Town Oierk, Bradfoi'd. 


Madras High Court. 

.I’llESlCNT ; 

Mr. Justice Ayllvg. 

Mahomed Ibr uiim Sahib vs. Mtjehcipality op Anakapalli. 

Mitflras District Municipalities Act. sections 93,108, 360 — 
Son-juiyincnt of toll-gate ki.st — Prosecution — Jl/v', 

the amount of toll-qate kist dii,e from the farmer of a tail-gate is not an 
amount due on account of any ta.c within the meaning of section 10^ of the 
District i\funtripalnie8 Act ; nor does the amount fall under any of the liead-^ 
uctdl Wtth in section of the Act. The payment is due under a con- 
rracf under section Uii of the District AlumcipalitUs Act and as such is not 
ronfictt bu the } yovisions of' section ttOtJ of the Act. 

prosecution for failure to pay the amounts due under the contraet is 
therefore ilkgaL 

Petition under sections 435 and 439 oi' the Code of Crimi- 
nal Pracednro. 1H9H, praying the High Court to revise the 
order of the Bench Court of Anakapalli dated 13th April, 1916 
in summary trial No. iH5 of 1015. 

Mr. B. Narasimha Bao for Petitioner. 

Public Prosecutor for Cfovernnient. 
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AvLi2<(f, J. : — Tile j)etitioner was a <•< >n{ raet nr 

inidei* tlie Anakii])alli Municipality. H(' has lu'cn prosta.'UHsi 
uiulei' ‘section lOH and convitded under si-ction ill of the 
District Municipalitios Act in conse(}Ucuce of hi^ i'ailure to pa\ 
what is called jn tla^ coiuplaiut “toll-^^atc List " h)i* tin’ secniul 
lialC of iU14-lo. Tills “ loll-eatc kist " is in faet the atinajn! 
due to the Mniiici[)ahly Iroiu the petinoner, to whom the i-iy>hT 
of collection has been fanned out by tln‘ Municipal Counei} 
under section U'2 of the Dist.rie.t ^^unic)pallties Act. 

The only qiU’stioii is w'helljer it is an “ a.mount due eii 
account of any tax *’ w'ithiu the meaning of sect nai (hi 

the face of it, it is certainly not so: hut the learned lhil)ii<’* 
Proseout(n' relies on section ‘ithi wliicli aiitiiorises tlui Municipal 
Council to collect certain sums due to them as if th(‘y were 
taxes. The suit amount does not however seem to fall nnd('»' 
any of the headings dealt with in section ’idU. It eiuinot in m\ 
opinitiu 1 k‘ jiropeiiy he descrilied as rent. It is a ])a\ment 
due under a contract. Jhit the so(nion o!ii\ relcrs to contracts 
made under sections 147.2(H) and2[S — nut it) coiitra^Us umli'r 
section h2. In my opinion the petinoiuu* wais not liable to 
prosecution for failure to pay amounts due In him under the 
tolhgate contract, 1 set aside the <-oiivi(‘tfon ami scaiteiice and 
direct tlte tine, if paid, to be refuntied, 

Cunriefian srt 

Bombay High Court. 

Appeal Jriiiii an OnJrr Xa. ]!> of lUi-L 
June :i4. IDlo. 

.I'UliflENT : 

Sjr Hash, Scott, Kt., C’hiee Jcstick, a.\h 
.Mj?. JnsTicE SHAir. 

The Municipalitv of Bathautbi Defcit Appellant 

VH. 

VasTORV BAliAKHlbHNA LOTEIKAK I'ltf llespumlcnt . 

Boinbap Dinfrici Mnnie,ipalHi.e.H Aef HIT of IBOl), .s'.s. t(i. 
167 — Diitji nn<l Voirn to dinmisa oficers and nerranfft of Mn/iicl- 
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Srrfrtffrij — Act fJanv * Ui pursuant’ of ' the 
Jr/-— S '//// jur (litnonfr^i for wnoufful fl(\}ju‘.s.sal barred, ifia^ti- 
ni at riant st r a) )uih-< after (Jis/a i.'tstiJ , 

J< a'i I'it lit' IJ ■ni'm/t Disfrief Municipa/it tr$ Act raid the statutory 

• /*'.'/■* hv>Ur iiuonsr the duty atui confer the power upon a 

' /b',.-' .ss its ajlrcrs add s.o ranfs ni proper cases , a dismissal of its 
Sr>*rt'‘ ;.'’v *w/ a M div-^tpn- it y aa act tin,} > ui pursu me ’ of the Act ivith'ni the 
xf It'd and it suit rhiinunn damaifcs for such dismissal on the 

fintuL( ' f as ucuiy a wrongful tli'yunssal <> barred if instituted more than sis: 
afier 'hr date of dismissat. 

Ajipfai j'i'djn ;ni order passed b\ tlie District Judge of 
ioiiiriLir! Ill A[«peal X(» diiH of 19ld reversing the decree 
pa--. ii i)’ . :iiid reitumditig tlu' '.nit to, the Assistant Judge of 
IhiUrfcirn :n ('ivil Suit Xo. 7t of j9iH. 

Mr. /). J. Kharv for the Appellant. 

Mr. a. f\. JhtrrUi for the Jvespondeni'. 

d UDCtMENT. 

rills a .'.nit tiled hy the plaintiff, who was formerly 
tile Mnnitnpai Secretary of the Katnagiri Municipality, against 
that uinnieipalit daiiuing damages for wrongful dismissal, 
ddu- i^'as'ned Assistant Judge lield that tlie suit was barred by 
hndlati'ai under tile pj’ovisious of section IG7 of the District 
Mnnicipahliev Act. That section piovi(h‘S that : — 

“ No siiu shaJl be lanuineucedagainst any Municipalit^b.. 
tni ;m\ihin,u done, or purporting to have been done, in 
pnr-naticc nf tiTK Act, without giving to such Alunicipality . . 

nrauh''- pO'viou.s notice in writing oj the intended suit and 
-I Utc cau-r {htaeof, nor after <ix inonth.'. Ironi the date of the 
ac{ ctunpiaiiicd oi,” 

'Jdu' '^nii. wa- instituted more than six months after the 
dismissal nf tile plaintiff by the Alunicipality, and the question 
in the preliiuinar)’ issue svas whether the dismissal was 
Mfinethiug done or purporting to have been done, in pursuance 
of Aw Aid. Tin* It^amed Assistant Judge held that it w'as 
dtiue in pnrsuancai of the District Alunicipalities Act, and that, 
thenJon*, the '^uit was <aii of time. 
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On. appeal to the Distfict Judge that decision t'evei>,cd 
and the ciise was l•elna■nded for hcai-iiig on the merits, 'I'lie 
learned District Judge said : 

“I hold tliat section 1()7 of Lite District Municipalities 
Act does not cover this case. That .section is appiicabie in 
cases relating to anything done, or ])iirporting' to have been 
done, in pursuance of the Act. The test to be ap])lied is not 
the nature of the suit or the .sub]ect-mattei', but wiietitor the 
cause of action was or was not connected with ilie tweroisi: of 
the statutory powers conferred upon the Municipality. The 
employment and dismissal of servants are not acts doin> in 
pursuance of the Act within the meaning of this section." 

We are unairle to agree with that decision. Section j-i! of 
the District Municipalities Act (Bom. Act 111 of lUUD provides 
that “ Every Municipality shall, as soon as isuiveinently mav he 
after the constitution thereof, make and may from time to 
time alter or rescind rules, but not so as to render them 
inconsistent with this Act, . . . determining the staff of officers 
and servants to be employed by the Municipalil.y and the 

respective designations, duties etc., of such officers and 

servants,. . subject to the provisions of section 184, determining 
the mode and conditions of appoiiiling, imnishiug or dismiss- 
ing any such officer or servant. ” 

Section 2 of the Act provides that all Municipalities con- 
stituted and rules made under the repealed District Munici- 
palities Acts of 1878 and 1884 shall, so far as may be, be 
deemed to have been constituted and made under Ibis Act. 
Therefore, the rules which were in force at the time of the 
dismissal, which were rules made under the Act of 1884, must 
be deemed to have been made in pursuance of the duty cast 
upon the Municipality under section 46 of tlie District Munici- 
palities Act of 1901. 

Now rule 98 of the rules of 1884 provides that “the Muni- 
cipality alone shall have power to appoint, reduce or dismiss 
iEe Municipal Secretary,” and, certain earlier rules, namely, 77 
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;ni<i lollnwin^ii I'ulr-. j>n*s(‘nh(M]i;it ilie Secretary shall, be one 
ol ihf .^int'l'ur !(' bti enipjovetl ))y the Municipal ii*y, and 

♦ b'liue hi^ iliUie^. IMio Municajiality, therolore, have the power 
:nui rhe duty m a proper case to dismiss the Municipal Secretary, 
'rhal duty is imposed upon them, and that power is <,dven to 
them by the Act (U* the statutory lades deemed to be made 
midci* the Act. That ])ein^ so, when they exerised such power 
b\ purportin.e to dismiss this Se^*r<‘tar\ , tliat is, in onr opinion, 
.111 ;u'i disiH.' or jHirj:)ort in^ to liavt- been done in pursuance of 
the Act wuhni tlu* meaning of sivtion 1 <> 7 . It does not appear 
to that tlu‘ decisions referri‘d to in argument, namely, Mijres 
V. ByadfnrJ (.'urp'^ndioN ^ or hyles v. Southeud-ou-SccL'' 
( 'orpof'idinn •^. ^jive us any assistance in the decision of the 
pai'ticular <[Uostion before us. Wo, tlierefore, set aside the 
order of remand, and restore the decree of dismissal passed by 
tile Assistant dud^e witl) costs throughout. 

Order reversed. 

Calcutta High Court. 

Cntninal Ih/eretict iVo. 2 of 1914, November 25^ 1914. 
Pkkskxt : 

Mu. Jrsi'icK Fi.utc’hku and TvIju Justice Beachcroft. 
Tnr. AoiiroUA'i'ioN of CAlct'tta ... ... Complainant. 

Versus 

\ vru MmaiJCK Opposite Party. 

Calctitfa Municipal Act (III of 1899 B. C.) ns. 589, 341, 
UH.iiii <31 Sutice issued un behalf of General Committee, 
whether to be siijne.d and if so, by whom —Special rule of 
ec deuce contained in s. 589, applicability of Proceedings of 
('ommittee how to be prored, when not signed by Chairman 
Irregularity— Evidence Act (I oJl872),s. 78. 

‘ U‘J15> I K. B. 417 : 84 L, J. K. B. 806. 

- (1905) -i K- B. I. ; 74 Ii. i. K. B. 484 ; 92 L. T. 586 ; 89 J. B. 198 ; 
3 ti. a, K. 691 ; 21 T. L. B, 889. 
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There being no express provision in th(i Calcutta Municipal Act reguiruig 
tfiai notifies issulcI under the Act on bchall of the Ocncrcil Conun U't' sh^otf l 
be 'signed at all, section fiSO of the Act does not stand in the way of the Sccte^ 
tary to the Corporation, who is also the Secretary to the Committee, sign n<j 
such notices. But unless a notice purports to huve been signea by the Chair 
man of the Corporation, the special rule of evidence contained inthesc^ticn 
2 VotCd not apply. That is to say, if a notice purports to hare been sujKtd by 
the Chairman, it would not have to be proved that a meeting was held that 
it was regularly held. Where, however, the special rub cc^nfained tn s -ction 
fjS9 cannot apply, proceedings of the Gen rhl Committee can be proved under 
the general laic of evidence. 

But printed proceedings themselves umdd not be sufficient legal proof 
U 7 jles 3 they answer the description of a priyited book purported to be published 
by the authority of the Committee as reouirtd by section 78 of the evidence 
Act. 

The merit fact that the Secretary has signed a notice instead of the Chair- 
man does not affect the merits, inasmuch as it is a defect or irregularity which 
is cured by section KPi of the Municipal Act. 

Babtts Mohendra Ndth Ray and Buranasiha,^i>i Mukheiji. 
for the complainant. 

Babas Manmotho Nath Mukherji and Satindara Nath 
Mukherji for the opposite party. 

JITD^M KXT. 

FLKTCHKii, J.: — This case eomes beloie us on a rdVriau'e 
made by the Municipal Magistrate of <3aleuUa in capacity 
as a Presidency Magistrate under section 48‘2 of tlie Code oi 
Criminal Procedure. Certain proceedings had been takcui 
against Promotho Nath MuHick, the opposite party in this 
case, under section 450 (3) of the Calcutta Mnnicii)al Act, 
III (B. C.) of 1899, for his failure to comply with a nut icc 
served under the Act, the offence being under scctu)u 341 U t 
for not having removed or altered a fixture within the period 
prescribed by the notice served under the Act. 

The' points which have been referred to us are as follows: — 

(1) Whether the section 689 of the Act stands in the 
way of the Secretary to the Corporation, wdio is also Secretary 
'' to the Greneral Committee, signing ‘a notice under section 341 

-HWiUXSfBOTBASlS MADBAS ANI> BA2Sr<JALOBKl» 
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jIh* Si-rtit^n 589 is a special uxile of evicleaice applying 

prnc't^fMiings under the Act and when the notice is 
'OiUrd ar. n]«;iii inrii'd m section 5<S9, it pi'ov^'S the J'egiilanty of 
ail pioert'diHg^ 1 liken under the Xci. Tliere is nothing in the 
M‘<ait>n winch iunits the general law of evidence as applicable 
to proceedings under the Act. So far as tlie Secretary is 
coujenuMt, there setuns to he no j'cason wliy he should not 
^!gn till.* noli<a‘ on iiehalf of the Gfeneral Coininittee. The 
Soiuanarv umler th(‘ teians of the Act is not only the Secre- 
la.rs 10 the Corporation hut he is also by tlie terms (h section 
tk*] (d) appomted Secretary to the General Committee. It 
could newer l>e in the contemplation of tlie Legislature that 
e\erv notice going under the Act should be signed by all the 
iijt'inbers ul the (leiieral Committee and that any notice which 
did not contain the signatures of the members of the General 
(’oinmittoe should be invalid. Asa matter of fact, there is no 
cxp]*es> provision m the Act requiring signatures to these 
notiiH's nt all, and it seems not unreasonable that the 
Municipal Officer who holds the office of the Secretary to the 
Corporation and the General Committee should sign, as part 
ni his ordinary duty, the notices that are issued on behalf of 
the General (k>mmittee, the only difierence being that the 
.special rule of evidence contained in section 589 does not apply 
when the notice does not purport to have been signed by the 
Chairman. But subject to that, of course, there is no reason 
why the notices should not be signed by the Secretary. In my 
opinion, wc ought to answer the first question by stating that 
section 589 does not stand in the way of the Secretary signing 
a notice under section 341 of the Act. 

The second (jaestion is— whether Exhibit I which is a 
(jopy of the printed proceedings of the General Committee's 
meeting and which contains their sanction under section 341 
in this case — is sufficient legal proof of the sanction. That, 
again, depends on section 589. If the notice had been signed 
by the Chairman, it would not have to be proved that there 
had been a meeting or that had been regularly held. But that 
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does not pi'event the j^^enoral hiwof evidence iVoin bc-inu Mpplt 
cable iintl those pr()ceedin<»s c-an be proved cdtlu'r by the pro- 
ductioh of a copy of proc-eedn’i^^'s certified by ilu* b'^id kt rpfn 
or by a printed liook pui'jiorted lobe jiublisberl under lh<- 
authority of the Gcuienil Coiiuniltee. 

hi what manner the Corporation should think tit to pio\r 
the lueethig' and tlie passing of the resolution is not for u> f< 
determine at present. The copy, if prodma:d, iiiu.st be ri-ri iti(Mi 
by the legal keeper. Presuuialily, Mr. W\ ness is not the iega! 
keeper. But apjiarently, tlie keeper of the jirot^eedings of tin* 
Geneiril Couimittoe would be the Secretary who is app(»inlrd 
by the Act to he the Secretary to the General (‘ominitUae i 
think, therefore, that the printed proceedings themselves wcnild 
not be sufficient legal proof, unless they answer the description 
given in section 78 of the Evidence Act, namely, Ixdng a print- 
ed book purported to be jinblished by the authority of su<di 
body. 

The third quehtion is — whether the order of tln^ (’hairman 
delegating to the Secretary to the Corporatioii of Calcutta and 
the Secretary to the General Goiiimiid,ee of tln‘ Corporation ot 
Calcutta, the powers to sign all written documents retenaal to 
and described in section 589 ol the Act is legal, ddial (jnestion 
does not arise. But 1 may mention in passing, in order that the 
Corporation may have the benefit of the special rule of ovid(‘nc(‘ 
under section 589 and to avoid further difficulties, that the 
notices issued should }}e.ar the signature or a facsimile of the 
signature of the Chairman, because whether the signa-ture by 
the Secretary, the Secretary purporting to sign under tiu^ 
general power of delegation, would make applicable the special 
rule of evidence laid down by section 589, I am not at present 
prepared to say. All we need say is that this third question 
does not arise in this reference. 

The next question is — whether in the event of Exhibit I 
and notice under section 341 being held illegal, these irregula- 
rities me cured by section 102 of the Act, Section 102 is in 
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{ hi ; ‘'Xi* tnkeiT under this; Act shi.il 1 be 

» jhi-M K CK d <91 riie uri>uiiil uierolx of any delect or iiregiilarity 
ii'9 cltbi'tiny t be UK.-nls oL ibe cjise." IF tliese are the only 
ilelt'ci ^ (>r 1 !" eiilarities, n«jb(.)d\ could sa\ tint the iiiero fact 
liiii! ilie St ‘ctai-y has signed the notice instead of the 
Chan'inini in any way affecis the merits. Tlie second sub- 
nn\ be of iiuptalance, if the case proceeds, namely, as 
in (ho proof that the meeting of the General Committee was 

i'oii\i. ned and tlie resolution was free from all defects or 
irregulip-itii's. 

ddic.s!' are all the questions pleaded before us by the 
Miinicipai M;igistrate and there seems to be very little sub- 
-taiici* m liuan and we answer the reference in the above way. 

1 o'.At lii'ijoFT, J, — The answer to the first question pro- 
pounded by tlu^ learned Magistrate is obviously in the negative. 
S(‘cn<»n Trso mei'elv provides a method of proof of consent, 
etc., of ilic Corporation, General Committee, Chairman or 
Muiucipa! Officers where the consent of those bodies or indivi- 
duaK 1 ^ required under the Act. It has nothing whatever to 
«lo with the signing of notices, though doubtless if a notice 
purports to .^ef forth the consent referred to in the section, 
-]‘jiiatur(M)f tiic notice by the Chairman would be sufficient 
t Mfleiict' ol till* consent of the Corporation, General Committee 
or Clnurmau Ifficre is no provision in the Act for the signing 
..I the ntUi<a‘s, nor are the duties of the Hecretarw defined, and 
I brrt* seems to be no reason why the signing of notices, if 
tht‘> oM|uire signature at all, should not be included in the 
oi‘<linary duties of the Secretary. 

Tim second question is — whether the printed proceedings 
of the (.Tenoral Committee’s meeting which, inter alia, contains 
tladr sanction under section 341, is sufficient legal proof of the 
aiinciUm und(>.r section 589 of the Act. The answer to this is 
also obviously in the negative, for Mr. Wyness, who signed, is 
not the Chairman. It was suggested that section 78 (5) of 
the Kvidcncc Act %vould make the copy of the proceedings 
sufiioient proof. But the copy produced does not appear to 
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have been certified by tbv legal keeper, nor is it euntairied in 
a printed book purpoidiiig to be publislied by tlie aaitlionty of 
the Corporation. 

I express no opinion on the third cpiestion which does 
not appear to arise properly on the iacts stated. 

The fourth question is — ‘Svhetlier in the event of the 
Hon’ble Judges holding that Exhibit I the printed proceeding 
of the General Committee purporting to be signed by Mr. 
Wyness is not legal proof of the sanction of the Gcmerai Com- 
mittee under the provisions of section 5811 or that tiu' 
notice under section 841 should have been signed ihe 

Chairman, and not by the Secretary, is either of these irre- 

gularities cured by the provisions of section 10‘2 of Act III 
(B. C.) of 1899 In view of the answer ))reviously given 
that the Secretary is competent to sign notices, tins question 
in so far as signature by him is assumed to be an irregulani\ 
requires no answer, though the section doubtless would cine an 
irregularity of such a nature. 

But I am at a loss to understand how the leariu'd 
Magistrate treats the state of things contemplated in tln^ first 
part of the question as an irregularity. L iimigine tlu‘ Magi.-s- 

trate must have been in some doubt as lo whether Mr. 

Wyness could legally sign the proceedings. If In* was tlie I're, 
sident of the next ensuing mooting, it w'as obviously his duty 
to sign the proceedings under section 97. Jhit t hni is not the. 
question put by the learned Magistrate. His question is in 
effect this : ^‘assuming that a certain document is not legal 
proof of a certain fact, does section 102 (which is merely a 
validating section), make it proof of that fact," in other words, 
''does section 102 amend tlie linv of evidence ? " Wfuai ilie 
question is presented in this form, the answer is so obviously 
in the negative ihat discussion becomes unnecesvsary. 


lieference answered. 
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Punjab Chief Court. 

Present : 

Mr. Justice ExVttigan. 

IIak.ii M.vl, Plaintiff (Appellant) 

versus 

Tin: MuNt(’iPAL Ct)MMiTTEE, Delhi, Defendant (Eespondent). 

Punjab Municipal Act (X X of 1891), S. 19b — Pulling 
<h)irn a building constructed contrary to the Building Begitla- 
Hons — M' ■ 'yd'^/'s power to pull down — Discretion to be 

^''i'crcPed. 

\ 1 oun \ytii not interfoi‘0 with tho order passed by a Municipal Committee 
direcUiig the pulling down of a building contrary to the sanction accorded by 
il. 

Tbt Municipal Committee must exercise its discretion whether an offend- 
»iig buiiding should be pulled down or not. 

Sffoiui a[)peal from an order of the Additional Divisional 
Didhi, affirming that of the Subordinate Judge, second 
cllJ-sh, Diilhi, (Utiiiiissing the suit. 

Mr. 11. C. Xarang for the Appellant. 

.Mr. Santanam tor the Respondent. 

.1 UDGMENT. 

Alter lu'iU’ing Mr. Gopal Chand Narang for the Appel- 
lant a.nd Mr. Kantsuiaia for the Respondent in reply, I must 
the contention that no appeal can be enter- 

tiiitu'd III iht' present case. The Additional Judge in his oidei, 
dnU-'*! th'* 1 llh Xovouiber, 1913, points out that the action of 
.ne Muiiieipai ComiuiUee is very unreasonable and that the 
iatiiilitig Us erected by plaintiff is in point of fact more advan- 
t.tge>, to the public than would be the building as sanetioned. 
He. however, Itiis been compelled to dismiss the plaintiff’s suit 
on the ground that it has been built in contravention of the 
..iiictioii obtained by him. 1 agree with the learned Judge 
that the Cutirts have no power to interfere in a case of this kind. 
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The plaintiff knew quite well what he was authoi-ised to 
and in erecting chabutra, as it now stands, he delilx'rati iy 
took the risk of the Coiaiinttee taking action against iiiin luuU'! 
section 195 ol the Municipal Act, and if ho has boon put to 
any loss he has himself only to hlaiue. 1 must accni-dingi\ 
dismiss the appeal but I leave the parties to bcai' their own 
costs in this Court. 

I may, perhaps, venture before concluding to e.\[)ress t.hc 
hope that some reasonable arrangement will be come to 
between the parties and that the Committee may si'e their 
way to establishing their rights without putting plaintiff t'oCic 
very heavy loss which he would apparently suffer if compelled 
to pull down the building. 

Appeal dismissed. 



HiaOINBOTHAM« MADRAS ASTD BANQAI<0RK. 
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PAGE. 

hcqwWition—uf streets fni laying liy. Lines— -See Bombay City Muniolpal Act, 

Aerated Waters — powers of' the Corporation re securing the purity of, see ?Ladras 
Cicy Man cipal Jc'. 

Aiterntioii— a bwlding, nee Building. 

hx\(eom^^~g)ro,ec! mg oner streets^ gran mg of permission for, — see Madras Ciiy 
Municipal Act, 

Bengal Municipal Act III ofl8S5, secs. 2'dS, ^JiO,and li73, sub-sec. 1. --Building, 
mraniyig of — Erection of a masonry wall without permission. 

The erection of a mtsoory wail without petnission is erecting a buddiug and is an 
ofT^nico. 

Yi^>h ;')> rd IS \' Giya Municipality .. .. .. 16 

Bombay City Municipal kci~~{Bombay Act III of I3S8), secs. 289, 393; Indian 
Baibmys Act (IX of IH90) sec. 7 — Land Acquisition Act (/ of 1891), sec. 7 
— Vesting of Public Streets — Right of Railway Go, to lay lines in such 
streets — AcguiSition of live street tinder the Act. 

The etlect of ve.stitig of .■streets in the Corporation is only to vest in thit body 
'lU'h prop :rty as is necessary for the eontrolj protection and maintenance of the 
s*roct as a highway for public use. 

Mayor, UJc., of Tunoridge Wells \\ Baird, {IS96} A. G. 131, followed. 

Sec 7 of the Railways Act controls sec. ‘296 of the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
and the Ey. Go. is outitlod to lay Ey. lines in or across a street without any permi's- ' 

’.ion from the Miimcipaiity. 

A Railway Company is entitled to lay the railway across a street without resort 
It) thn Land Ac'iuisition Act, 

G, J. P. Ily. Co y. Mtwiicipal Corporation of the City of Bombay and another .. 1 

Building --r/. fist nicted contrary to the Building Registration, pnliing down of — 
.Muniripahtifs p'lwcr to puli down — Discretion to be exercised — Punjab 
Munivipalitif Act, s, 105. 

A -fnirt wili not interfere with the order passed by a Municipal Committee 
dirccimg ihe jjuUing down of a building erected contrary co the sanction accorded by 
It. 

The Municipal Oo»nmitteo must exercise its discretion whether an ofiending 
building Hhouhi hi* puUcd down or not. 

ItiirJ' Mfil V. Tltr Mitmripal Coyjunittee, Delhi .. .. .. 97 

Building"— additions to, without sanction of U^micipality— ^opening , doors . 
and windotrs, wk'ihrr a material alteration — Demolition order— -Discretion 
i\f Mumcipiuity. 

The plttintiif Hpplicd for and obtained sanction to build a s-iihmi pth-o. plan 
submitted showed certain gaps or open spaces between the supports of the roof. The 
piaiuiit! subsequently made additions by filling up thi -ir? with fMTnes of wood and 
glass .-mmc of which were doors and some windows. 7':i: Man ■ pn; "y having issued 
Sk notice on the pUiritifI requiring him to demolish the additions, the plaintiff sued 
for »n injunction rcrttrauiing the Hunicixiality from interfering with the additions : 

Held on a-.-pc.-.I the opening of the windows and doors constituted a material 
alteration of th-j i-Lrij and that the Mua»cipalfciy*3 action was justified, one of its 
objocts buitig to vindicate its authority, 

Mwd^m Mt^han Lai v. The Municipal Oommittce of Delhi,, 
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Building — a wall without the sanction of the Municipal Board^ — Notice to rlvvnlLv^ 
’‘•‘'•■T ■ ? toith — conviction and payment of daily fine till de/nnhJ;t>n-'- 


Where a person eraccs a wall without the saucfeioa of the Board aad l>o ird 
issued notice to stop the building till he obtains saactiou, which wa^ ii'^t comphod 
with, another notice was issued to stop the building and to demolish the pf»rr.iou 
erected. This was also disobeyed. He wis then conviot3d under sec. IH cf the 
N.-W. P. Municipal Act and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. :20 and also to pay a daily 
fine of Rs. 5 till it is demolished : 

Held that he committed two ofiences one under sec. 13*2 read with sec. 7 of th-- 
Act for erecting without aanction aid under Sec, 117 for disobeying the iawfui 
direction of the Board ; and the imposing of daily fine is ultra vires as it can be done 
only if the accused still persisted after the first conviction. 

AmolaJc Bam v, King-Empcror 

"Bmldiing— Erection of a neio mason y loall is erecting a — see Bengal Municipal Act. 
Contract — Amotints payable under y prosecution for nonpayment of-^sse Tolls. 
QontvB^ciov— Independent y Employment ofy see streets^ 

Damages —/or accidents in streets, see Streets. 

Domestic puvposen— Supply of Water for, see Water supply. 

HvoXn^-^form part of public streets and projeciioyis over same, see Sunshade. 

Food — does not include drink, see Madras City Municipal Act. 

Limitation — for prosecution for not complying with Building Ecqulatums , runs 
only from the date of the final order. See Madras City Municipal Act. 

in respect of suits by dismissed servants, see Master and Servant, 

Hadnas City Municipal Act III of 190J— Secs. 258, 259 & 527— Ordrr of President 
to demolish balcony-^ whether appeal lies to Standing Committee — Discretion 
of President — Interference by Court, 

Under sec. 259 of the Madras Oity Municipal Act III of 1904, it is the President 
that has to decide whether lu any particular case permission for the erection of a 
balcony overhanging a public street should be granted or not. If the 
refuses to grant permission, there is no appeal against his order to the Standing 
Committee. 

The President’s discretion is final; and Courts cannot interfere with his diMire* 
tion- 

Purushotham Sah v. The President of the Corporation of Madras . . . , 

Madras City Municipal Act. Secs. 328 , 509. cl. (19).- of the cnrpiration 
regarding the securing the pitrity of cerated waters. --Pood docs nn .ncAudc 
drink. 

Sale of unwholesome jerated waters dousnot fall within the sil ; of iuuvh<dcHouio 
meat, fish or provisions which is prohibited by the Bye-laW'i framed under tiio 
Madras Oity Municipal Act. The .Manic- pul.tiy must deal with it under the Hpot-i.ti 
powers given to it under sec. 328. 

The Croion Prosecutor V, Ganapathi Aiyar 
Madnas City Municipal Act, Secs. 287,552 :---Notice referring to the section fmt 
not specifying particulars, not indefinite -himitaiion for prosccuiom runs 
only from the date of the final order. 

A notice issued under see'. 287 without specifying any particulars but mei\dy 
referring to the provisions of the section is not vague or indofinite and must be 
oomplied with. 

. Th ^ offence of not complying with the order of the President is complete only 
Ijfter the issue of the final order ; and the period of limitation prcHcribed by the Act 
which a prosecution must be instituted begins to run only from the date of 
the final order. 

Kandaswamy 0 hett'y v. Corporation of Madras 
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Madras District Municipal Act (lY of 1831), S, 53; Sch. A , cl. (3) i---Money lender, 
ich) n a, ^Public purposest what are. 

Any person who casiriUy or mfccnnitfcnitly invasts his siiuplus funds in mortgage 
or ptn'-onal .stjciu'Jiy cannot; ho coiisidored to follow the calling of a money lender. 

Council of Tirupathi v. Srec Makant Pray at Doorjee .. 

Madras District Municipal Act lY of 1885, Sec. 261.— notice necessary for a 
suit for damages for breach of contract. -Meaning of ^amends.' 

.A. suit for damages for breach of a contract entered into with a local authority 
can h? instituted without any previous notice of suit. The word ' amends ’ occurring 
in th i Act refers to tortious acts injuring a person or his property and does not mean 
compensation or damages. 

Mumciiml Cjuncii of Kumbahonam V. Veera/yerunial 
Master and Servant -N}ticr. of svit by a servant for dismissal, see Notice. 
Termination of S'>rvice, notice for ^ see Notice. 


Master and Servant, Notice 

OnPers and scrvintHof .Mi-' ’c.' to dismiss— Dismissal of becretary 
’•-.‘Ity done m piirsuanc ? of Inc Aut — Suit for damages for wrongful dismissal hatred, 
mire than six months after dismissal — Bombay District Municipialities 
.1 t JU ’! pun. Nr. rb, lb7. 

As S, 4f> of thi Bombiy District iMunicipidigies Act and statutory rules 
mifccb thereunder impose the duty and confer the power upon a Municipality to 
dismiss its odicers and servants in proper cases, a dismissal of its Becretary by a 
MunicipiUfey is an act dons in pursuance of the Act within the meaning of S. 167 
uni a siut ciaimiug daniigei for such dismissal on the footing of its ^ wrongful 

dismissal is barred if instituted more than six months after the date of dismissal. 

The Municipality of liattiagiri V. Vasudev, 

Meaning of words — * Amends ’ — See Madras District Municipal Act. 

Moneylender, who is a,sQQ Madras District Municipal Act. 

Notice— on behalf of General Committee, whether to he signed and 

vdwm—Gaicutta Municipal Act {III) of (1899), Secs, 589, 341. 102* 63 (3)— 
Special rule of evidence contamed in Sec. 589, ^ of— Proceedings 

of Committee have to he proved token not signed by Onairman— Irregularity 
- hh'i'l'tice Act (I of 1S7‘2), See, 78. 

Thcr.‘ being no express provision in the Calcutta Municipil Act requiring that 
»oti.-/iH«ued under tbo Act on bahaif of the General Committee should be signed 
at alU B. 539 of the Act dois not stand in the way of the Secretary to the Corporation 
wh) u also the Sicrctarv to the Comm ttee signing such notices. But unless a notice 
purport, to h,ivo hj.u Jguod by the Ohuirmtu of the Gorpocatiou, the speoia rule of 
evil'iK’o .•wtituiea in theseufciou would not apply. That is to say, d a notice pur- 
ports la have bwn sii'nvd by the Ohainnan, it would not have to be proved that a 
whs 1 -id or that it was regularly held. Where, however, the special rule 
“uufuVih sh. .4u °£ Committee can be 

proved under the (I nicral Daw of Kvidencc. 

But urinted 'li'V' themselves would not bs sufficient legal proof unless 

thov “iwwriho-.--. of a printed book v-.-— 7 ^ - puWished by the 

authorityof theComuiittcaasrefiairodby &eo. 7-i ,• ■ : ac„. 

The more fict that the Secretary has signed a notice instead of the Chairman 
does not Xct the merits, inasmuch I it is a defect or irregularity which is cured by 
8 . 102 of the Muiiieipal Act. 

The Corporation of Calcutta V. Prom^tho Nath .. 

Sotiee-Meri-fp referring to the Seolion. not indefinite.- See Madras City Mnnictpal 
Act* 

of snit for danmes for a breach of contraot, ml neoekary-See Madras D^siriot 

Municipal Ac L .. . , . j- * / 

dMienoe of, not conolnshe 

ogencc^-'Bomjay District Mimcipal Act III of X901 beo. loi. 
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prima fad" in order to render a pac.^ou liable to conviction and puuisbnn-nt 
under See. 151 of thol^omb.iy ili.-jtricfc Act IIT of i'JOli it inUv-it be prov; 1 1 1-' 

thit a notice bas been given him under snb-i^tjcu'oa {ll and (2) that he the I'lac- 
in qao^ttrm or ])n*mifc^ it to be U'^ed in Miu-h a manner a^ to be a nu.MiinM lo Ine 
neighbourhood or dang iroU'^ to life., Iicidth or |)rop*i’t'» . All the esseeitial legr MicW " 
of the ofinncii in’a.'>t oe provod and tlv. ni(-*i’e f:j,et tiiiit iiot.cc in due form \v i , ■-! v ■ 
regarding the ns ir of Ji * p'ace oa a partuMlar daU- cannot bo ceucluuv.j uv a nn ,, ;b t 
there has boon U'ivr of the ])iace in .such a nuanijor as to Ikj a luiisa na* .liter ilr>; 

Ijiirindirti Hi \ . Kdi'iic-i i 

Ma'^i'raiil s ‘ycanr^-Onnh aci' oi s ‘rr’< Ui".iLhaij tMuh'^ipnt * ' 

{ ([1 of Iddl), Sto‘. lb?» vdictker a pplif (d>l>‘ to suit n)i Gontf inf 

If no custom nor stipnlafcion as to notice eKn^tr) and if the contract 'd servo’' 
not one which can be regarded as a yearly liirmg, the .>ervicj is tirin'iianl ^ liy n. 
able norice. 

Sec. 167 of the Bombay District Aluxiicipal Act, 1001, does not apply to an action 
brought on a contr’act. 

Having regard to the st-andacd generally adopted in Eughud for ‘'clerks lu 
superior position,” a Alunicipal Secretary in India is entitled to three months* notice. 

Municipality of Tatia w. As ^anmal. 

of suit, by a dismissed serrantf see master and servayit. 

Offence — Hjssential ingredients of, see Notice, 

Ptoceedlngs -^o/ Municipal bodies, hoio to be proved, — see Notice, 

Ppajections—iw streets, see Streets. 

Public purposes,— are~-see Madras District Municipal Act. 

Railways Act — Indian, — Poivers of liaihoay G ampanies to lay lines across streets,--- 
see Bombay City Municipal Act. 

Signature —o/ no It ces, see Notice. 

Streets.— — Metalled and umnctalled portion. 

The unmetalled portion on each side of a public street is none the loss a publjo 
street. 

Municipal Board of Agra v. Sudarsan Das . . 

In jury sustained ' - v- - - -Negligence — Doctrine of Res Ipse luiymtor- 

Onus of . of an independent Contractor lit ij of the 

Corporation— Measure of xlamages. 

In a suit brought by the jdaintiff for damages for injuries sustained by him by 
the breaking of a pulley used in a street for lifting heavy water-pipes owing to the 
negligence of the servants of the Oontractoc employed by a Municipal Corporation : 

Held that when the injurious agency which caused the accident was an inanimate, 
objecr under the entire control and management of tho defeuclants and used on a high- 
way not closed to traffic in executing work which is found dangerous and the {icculout 
is such as would not happen in the ordinary course of things if those who had the 
management used proper care, the onus lies on the defendant!: to show that all 
reasonable precautions were taken and proper care used. 

Laying of Uailioay lines across, right of Raikvay Co. re, see Bombay City Muninpai 
Act, 

Putting up of balconies projecting over,—&Qc Madras City Municipal AcL 
Vesting of,— Effect of—Bce Bombay City Municipal Act. 

Held also that the mere fact that the City Municipal Act cast on the Corporation 
duty of supplying pure drinking water would not take the (mse out of the 
ordinary rale above stated or the peovismi:-, of Sec.* 103 of the Indian Evidence Act. 

EM laleothat the Corporation cannot escape liability a imply by getting the 
works dona through a Contractoi?. 
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Held al.-io thiit in esfeimafein£> daniagas to be awarded in cases of accidents, 

%vill be* awarded for physical suffering, for the deprivation of iimb and 
the (‘oii-t qaeni discomfort that attends the person all through life and also for the 
ie-.H niug of his wage-earning capacity, though damages on the last head should not be 
awirded on the footing of giving the plaintiff a capitalised value of his income. 

( i or- nahi Of anLany w The Corporation of Madras .. .. 30 

Streets — Projection in, — see balconies^ -sunshade. 

IVidr fling o/\ — Jliginray Auikority — Post Ojjice — Bemoral of Telegraph Pole — Hole 
iuinsei by re ui oval imr pope rly filled in — Liahiiuy of Highway Authority and 
Post Office — Telegraph Act^ iH63 {26 and 27 Viet. c. IV-i), S, 15 — Telegraph 
Jcf\ fiSdS {61 and 62 I'lcf. c. 110), S. 2 — Bradford Corporation Act, 1910 
[li) FaLu-. } and L Geo. 5, c. cxvii) S. 26. 

A higluvay which wiih vested in the Bradford Corporation and over which very 
hcavv trathc pa.'^s^‘d was at a certain point very narrow. The Corporation under 
pow.*i’s conferred upon them by a Local Act determined to widen the highway by 
setting iiack the kerb.stono and throwing the causeway into the road. On the edge of 
tile <Miisc\v.Ls nearest the road there was a telegraph pole which it was necessary to 
rcinuvc and the Corporation wrote to the Post Office authorities asking them to set 
b.'i'k :hn ihjI.- ^o ihi' unproved street hue. 

b!i'‘ i '"'v iccordi!>'aly had the pole removed and the hole filled in ; and 

dinril\ afterwards the Corporation threw the road open for traffic. A few days later 
a sioaiii wagon boionging to the plaintiff was passing along the higlisvay when one of 
its w lice Is .sank into the hole and the wagon was considerably damaged. In an action 
brought by the pi.aintilf against the Corporation and the Post Office authorities to 
icc<)\cr damages for injury to his wagon caused by the negligence of the defendants: — 

Held th.tt the defendants were liable, the Corporation upon the ground that 
the) wore altering the character of part of an old road {i.e.) in effect making a new 
rtjad, and thtdr duty was to so make it that when they threw it open for public use it 
should ht.> reasonably safe for the purposes lor which it was intended to be used ; the 
Post Oihec authocitie.s upon the ground that having done, perhaps voluntarily, a piece 
of wovK, they did it negligently. 

field fuithor, that the Telegraph Act, 1863, did not take away any responsibility 
which Uic (-‘orporution might be under independently of it 

Tkmep&on \\ Bradford Corporation. .. *. 77 

Suit— >tiee of -- see Notice by d'smissed servants — see Master and Servant. 

Sunshade- Orer a public drain— Drain and the sunshade loithin private limits — 

Power of the Corporation to remove the same — Question! luhether sunshade 
infer f jrs or not with the word of leaning, ttc., immaterial. 

i». .t hrouudit by the plaintiff for a dechiration that the land in front of his 
hourtc, i.hnn;*.;h wluch a pubht* dra.n passed was his land and for an injunction 
rchtnunii}'. iho Cori'oration from interfering with a sunshade in front of his house 
which uVMliUog the drain, it was held that the President had ample powers to call 
upon an owm-r td a building in a public street to remove a sunshade in front of his 
house which .t public drain. 

ihdil Jiiro that a publu*. drain is part of a public street and any projection over the 
drain Hputiu \s a prujurtiun ,n a iiublic .struct. 

Ileid funhvr thai, ilm fart that the projection does not interfere with the proper 
ckuniug and maintajamg tin* drain as a drain is immaterial so long as it is a proj- 
out ion in a public hlruur. 

The Vorj oratuffi of Idadras y. Mohanlal Sowcar .. .. 

-Non pay weft f of,- Proseeuiitm — Muiniainabiliiy — Madras District Mun>ci- 
ptilU'es Art, Seet>. Wd, 200. 

The ainoaut of tollgate ki.^t duo from the farmer of a toll-gate is not an amount 
du«M>u aocoant of any ta.s within the mcauiugof Soc. 103 oi uhc District Municipalities 
Act ; nor docs the unumnt fail under any of the headings dealt with in Sec, :i:69 of the 
Act j he puNiinmt is din* under a contract under Sec. 92 of the District Municipalities 
Act and us ;,uch h not covered by the provisioris of Sec. 269 of the Act. 
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A prosecution for failure to pay the amounts due under the contract is, tbcrefonj, 
illegal. 

Mahomed Ibi'ahim Sahib Miniicipalty of Anakapalli .. ST 

Water Supply — Fo7' dovicstic purposes— Trade purposes— Public Jljuse—Catcrnw 
Business — Waier used for the preparation of luncheons— Metropolitan Un/t’r 
Board {charges) Act, 1007 {7 Geo, 7, c, clxxi), Secs. 3, ^^5. 

Water supplied under the Metropolitan Water Board (charges) Act. 1907, to (ho 
licensee of a public house where luncheons were served was used for cooking iho f jud 
and washing up the plates and dishes : 

Held that the water was used for domestic purposes within the meaning of Sec. '25 
of the Act and must be charged for on that footing. 

Per Lord Dunedin ; The statement of Buckloy, L. J, that the tost of ‘ do inesUc 
purpOvSes ’ is not whether the water is consumed or used in the course of the trade hut 
whether the user of the water is in its nature domevstic, approved. 

Metropolitan Water Board y, Amry , — .. , .* 5i 




